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=” > Fikiou's, Patncs or Tur. Tue fory on e this play 
&; formed, is of great antiquity. It is found in a book, once 


very popular, entitled G % Romanbrum, Which is ſuppoſed by 0 


Mr. Iyrwbitt, the learned editor of The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, 
1773, to have been written tive hundted years ago. The earlieſt 
impreſſion of that work (which I bave ſeen) was printed in 1488 39ũ% 
in that edition the hikory of Appolonius King of Tyre makes the 
153d chapter. It is likewiſe related by Gower in his Confeſſio 
Amantis, lib. viii. p. 175 —185, edit, 1554. The Rev. Dr. Farmet has 
in his poſlefhon-a fragment 2 MS. poem on the ſame ſubject, 
which appears, from the hand-writing and the metre, to be wore 


ancient than Gower. The Wader will find an extract from it a”. g 


the end of the play. There is alſo an ancient romance on this ſub- : 


Je, called Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, tranflated from the French by 8 


Robert Copland, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1510. In 
1576 William Howe had a licence for printing + The moſt excellent, 
pleaſont, and varisble Hiflorie of 'the flrange Adventures of Prince Ap- 
polonius, Lucine bis wyfe, and Tharſa hrs daughter.” The author 
of Pericles . having introduced Gower in- his piece, it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that be chiefly followed the work of that poet. It 
Is obſervable, that the hero of this tale is, in Gower's poem, as 
in the preſeut play, called prince of Tyre; in the Gefta Romanorum, 
and Copland's proſe romance, he is entitled ting. Moſt of the in- 
cidents of the play are found in the Conf. Amant. and a few of 
Gower's expreſſions are occafionally borrowed. However, I think 
it is not uulikely, that there may have been (though I have not 
met with it) an early proſe tran{lation of this popular florys, from 
the Geft. Roman. in which the name of Appolonius was changed to 
Pericles: to which, likewiſe, the author of. this drama may bave 
been indebted. In 160% was publiſhed at London, by Valentine 
sims, The patterne of painful adventures, containing the moft 
excellent, pleaſant, end variable  hiftorie of the ſtrange accidents 
that befell unto Prince Appolovius, the lady Lucina his wife, and 
Tharſia bis daughter, wherein the uncertaiutie of this world and 
the fickle flate of man's life are lively deſcribed. Tranſlated into 
Engliſh by T. Twine, Gent.” I have never ſeen. the book, but 
it was without doubt a Leek e N of that Publiſhed by W. 
Howe in 1 
Pericl was entered e on the Stat tioners'“ oaks: May 2, 1608, hy 
Edward Blount, one of the printers of the firſt folio edi: ion ot 
Shakſpeare's plays; but it did-not appear in print till the fellowing 
year, and then it was publiſhed not by | Blount, but by Henry 
| Goffon; who: had probably anticipated the other, by getting a 
fly mae from a MOTO wer n 175 1 daher. no 


* There are Teveral adutdtts it the Gaps 1 uu before 1486. 
; » oo Pt Dovex. 
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5 n of our author 8 bene r might fay, in the Koglih lun. 
guage, ſo Incorted as this, lhe moſt corrupt of Shakſpeare's other 


ramat, yew, wg with Pericles, is purity itſelf, The metre is 


ſeldom aitended to; verſe is frequently printed as proſe, and the 
groſſeft errors abound in almoſt every page, I mevtion theſe cir» 
_ eumſtanees, only as au apology to the reader for having taken 
| fomewhat more licence with his drama than would have been juli. 
Hable, if the copies of it now extant had been leſs disfigured by 
the negligence and ignorance of the printer or ' tranſcriber, The 
numerous corruption that are found tn the original edition in 1609, 
which have beeu carefully preſerved and augmented in all the ſub» 
fequent impreflions, probably aroſe m its having been frequently 


exhibited on the Rage, In the four quarto editions it is called 74. 


muck admired play of niels PRINCE Of TYRk1 and it is mentioned 
by many anerent writers as a very popular performance; parti. 


cularly, by the author of a metrical pamphlet, entitled Pymlico or 


Run Redcay, in which the following lines are found: 
„ Awar'd 1 Rood, to fee a crowd _ 
„* Ot evil tbronu ſtreteh'd out ſo loud: 1 
n A at k new play, all the rooms 0 
„ Did ſwarm with gentles mix'd with grooms 
4 So that 1 truly thought all theſe 
Came to. ſee Siore or Perides,” 


In a former edition of this play I laid, on dhe 1 of 8 


ther perſon, that this pamphlet had appeared in 1596 ; but 1 have 
| fivee wet with the piece itſelf, and find itliat Pymlico, Ke. way pubs 


| liſhed in 2609, It might, however, have been a republication. 


The prologue to an old comedy called The hog has (% his Pearl, 
1614, likewiſe exhibits a proof of this piy's. uncommon e 
Tbde por ſpeaking of his piece, ſays: | 1 9 

| — if it prove ſo happy as to pleaſe, - 5 
„We'll ſay tis fortunate, like Pericles,” 


By fortunale, I underfland lighty 1. cecſiful. The writer enn bardly 


de ſuppoſed to have meant that Pericles was popular rather from 
_ accident than merit ; for that would have ben but a poor eulogy 
on his own performance. 
An obſcure poet, however, in 1652, infinuates that this drawa 
was ill received, or at leaſt that it added Py to the ha ns 
of its authors 4 
« But Shakeſpeare, the plebelan driller, was 
4 Founder'd in his Pericles, and mult not paſs.” 
Verſes by J. Tatham, prefixed to Richard Brome's 
| Jovial Crew, or the Merry Beggars, 4to. 1652, 
The 8 above quoted ſhew that little credit is to be given 
to the aſſertion contained in theſe lives; yet they furniſh us with 
an additional mow? that Pericles a at no very Gone © pages. aſtex 


I 


„ . ee SS o& 


$hakfpeare's 


{ 


death, was confidered as unqueſtionably his perform« 
ance, | 


In The Times diſplayed in Sin Safliads, 410, 1646, dedicated, by 
8. Shepbard 10 Philip Karl of Pembroke, p. az, Selltiad VI, Nanza gy 
the author thus ſpeaks of our poet and the piece before us 
ee him, whoſe tragick ſcenes Euripides 
„ Dvth equal, and with Sophocles we may 

« Compare great Shakſpeare ; Ariftlophanes 

„Never like him his fancy could diſplays 

44 Wünels The Prince of Tyre, his Perielu: 

4 His (ſweet and his 4o be admired Ia 

«4 He wrote of luſiful Tarquin's rape, . he 
Did undefflaud the depth of poeſie, " 1 

For the diviſion of this plece into ſceues I am reſponſible, there 

being none found in the old copies, — See the notes at the end 
of the play, Marton. E234 e „ 
The Hiſtory of Apollonius King 1 Tyre was ſuppoſed by Mark 
Welſer, when he printed jt iu 1595, to have beeu tranſlated from 
the Greek a thoyſaud years before, Fabr., Bib, Gr, v. p. 821.] 
It certainly bears firong marks of a Greek original, though it 16 
not (that know] now extant in that language, The rythwical 
poem, under the ſame title, in modern Greek, was re«trauſlated (if 
I may ſo ſpeak) from the Latin — 470 Aν] ne eis Pwprainn 
YAWToav, Du Friſne, Iudex Author, ad Glofſ, Grac. When Welſer 
printed it, he probably did not know that it had been publiſhed 
already (perhaps more than once) among the Gee Komanorum, 
In an cdition, which I have, printed at Rouen io 1521, it makes 


the 154th chapter. Towards the latter end of the Xllth century, 


. Godfrey of Viterbo, in his Pantheon or Univerſal Chrovicle, ioſerted 


/ 


o 


The reſt is in the ſame metre, with one pentameter only to tw 
hexameters, 7 5 | Ry = | 


this romauce as part of the hiſtory of the third Antiochus, about 


| 200 years before Chriſt, It begias thus | MS, Reg. 14. C. xi. ]: 


% Filia Seleuci regis Rat clara decore, 
„ Matreque deſund pater arfit in 1 amore. 
% Res habet elle dum, preſla puella dolet, 


Gower, by his own acknowledgement, took his ſtory from the 
Pantkeonz a8 the author ( whoever be was) of Pericles, Prince of 


Tyre, profeſſes to have followed Gower, TWAWIIrr. 


There ate three French tranſlations of this ſtoty, viz, — © La 
Chrouique d'Appollin, Roy de Thyr;" 4to, Geneva, bl. I. no 
date; — and Plaiſante & agreable Hiſtoire d' Appolonius Prince 
de Thyr en Afrique, & Roi d'Antioche ; traduit par Gilles Corozet,” 
8vo. Paris, 1530; — and (iu the ſeventh volume of the Hiflones 


Tra giques &c. 12m0. 1604, par Frangois Belle-foreſt, Ke. ) 64 Acci- | 
dent divers aducuus à Appollenie Koy des Tyricns: ſes mglbeurs 


ͤͤö“oͤ 


tur mer, ſes pertes de femme & ele, * 1 fn henreuſe * tous 


enſemble.” 


ka the introdudigu to this laſt novel, the tranſlator ſays — 
„% Ayant en main une hifidiie tirce du Grec, & icclle ancienne, 


comme auſſi je Vay recuellie d'un vieux livie detit à la main“ ke. 


But the preſent ſtory, as it appears» in Belle-ſoreſt's colleQion, 


(Vol. VII. p. 113, & ſeq.) bas yet a further claim to our notice, 
as it had the bouour (p. 148-9) of furniſhing Dryden with tbe out- 
| line of bis Alexander's Feaft. Langbaide, &c. haye accuſed this great 


poet of adopting circumſtances from the Hiftoires Tragiques, among 


other Freuch noyels; a charge, however. uat demands neither proof 


no apolagy. 


The popularity of this tale of Apollonius, may be inferred from 


the very numerous MSS.' in which it appears. 


Both editions of Twine's trauflation are now before me. Thomas 


Twine was tbe contiuuator 75 Phaer's Virgil, W rr was left ime 


peifed in the vear 1558. | 
lu 1wine's book our bero is ec called — «Prince of 


 Tyrus.” It is fiogular enough that this fable ſhould have been re- 


ad contribute to diminiſh whatever intereſt might otherwiſe have 
been awakened by the ſcenes before him? If any of the trivial 
| ſupplements, xc. introduced by the preſent editor are found to be 
necdleſs or improper, let him be freely cenſured by his ſueceſſors, 
on the ſcore of rachneſs or want of judgement. Let the Nimrods 
of ifs and ands purſue bim; let the champions of nonſenſe that 
bears the lamp of autiquity, couch their ruſty lauces at the deſpe= 
Tate innovator. To the ſevereſt hazard, on this account, be would 


_ publiſhed in 1607, the play entered on the books of the Stationers' | 


Company in 1608, and printed in 1609. ; 
1 muſt Rill add a few words concerning the piece in «queſtion, 
Numerous are our unavoidable aunotaiſons on it, Yet it has 


been ſo inveterately corrupted by travſcription, interpolation, xc. 


that were it publithed, like the other dramas of Shakſpeare, with 


| ſcrupulous warning of every little change which neceſſity compels 
an editor to make in it, his. comment would more than treble the 

quantity of his author's text, If therefore the fileat inſertion or 
trau ſpoſition of a few harmleſs ſyllables which do not affed the 
value of one ſentiment tbroughout. the whole, can obviate thoſe 
defeds in conſttudtien and harmony which have bitherto moleſted | 
the reader, why ſhould not his progreſs be facilitated. by ſuch means, : 


rather than by a weariſome appeal to remarks that diſturb attention, 


more <beertylly expoſe himſelf, than leave it to be obſerved that be 


had printed many paſſages in Pericles without an effort to exhibit 
them (as they muſt have originally appeared) with ſome obvious 

meaning, aud a tolerable flow of verſification, The pebble which 
_ aſpires to rank with diamonds, ſhould at leaft have a decent poliſh 


beſtowed on it. Perhaps the piece here exhibited has merit ialuihclent 


* 


3 W 1 „% I # 
J FI x = . , a . 


to > engage the extremet rigilavesJof erhieitts;” | Let it on 1. whole, 


however, be reudered legible, before its. value is eflimated,; and then 
in minutiz (if they deſerve it) way become objects of contention. 
The old perplexed and vitiated copy of the play is by no means 
rate, and if the reader, like Peciclcs, ſhould think bimfelf qualified 


to evolve the intricacies of a riddle, be it remembered, that the 


editor is not an Antiochus, who would walingy: fubje& him to 
ſuch a labour. _ 

That I might eſcape the chirge of having Aeta tee to coca? 
the liberties taken with this corrupted play, have [” been thus ample 


in my confeſſion, I am ingt conſcious that in any other drama 1 


have changed a word, or the poſition of a ſyllable, without con- 
ſtant and formal notice of ſuch deviations from our author's text. 
To theſe tedious prolegomena may I fubjoio that, in couſequence 


of reſearches ſucceſsfully urged by poetical antiquaries, I ſhould 


expreſs no ſurprize if the very title of the piece before us were 


| hereafter, on good authority, to be diſcarded? Some lucky rum- 


mages among papers long hoarded up, have diſcovered as unex- 
peed things as an author's own manuſcript of an ancient play. 
That indeed of Tancred and Giſmund, a much older piece, (and 
differing in many e frem the copy printed in 1592) is now 


8 before me. 


It is almoſt yeedielh to obferve that our dramatick Pericles 1 
not the leaſt reſemblance to his biſtorical nameſake; though the 


adventures of the former are ſometimes coincident with thoſe of 


Pyrocles, the hero of Sidney's Arcadia; for the amorous, fugitive, 


| ſhipwrecked, muſical, tilting, deſpairing Prince of Tyre is an accom- 
3 plithed knight, of romance, diſguiſed under the name of a * 


„ Whoſe reſiſtleſs eloquence 
Wielded at will a fierce: democratie, 
e Shook th'arſenal, and fulmin'd over Greece." 
As to Sidney's Pyrocles, = Tres; Tyriufoe, - 
e 6 The world wat all before biw, where to ious” 
His place of reft; 


but Periclis was tied en to Athens, at could not be eaves : 


to à throne in Phœnicia. No poetick licenſe will permit a unique, 


claſſical, and conſpicuous. name to be thus unwarrantably trans- 
' ferred. A prince of Madagaſcar muſt not be called Eueas, aor 


a Duke of Florence Mithridates; for ſuch peculiar appellations 
would unſeaſunably remind us of their great original pofleſſors. 
Tbe playwright who indulges himſelf in theſe wanton and inju- 


dicious vagaries, will always counterad his own purpoſe. Thus, 


as often as tbe appropriated name of Pericles occurs, it ſeryes but 
to expoſe our author's groſs departure from eſtabliſhed manners and 
var truth; for laborious Laion could not delignedly produce 


By 


5 1 falſe quaatity in the ſecond ſyllable of Pericles and yet if the 
- Athenian was in pur author's mind, he might have been taught 


Pyrocles, i in the preſent inftance, was defrauded of a like diſtiudion. 


could have been r<j<&ed only to make room for a more favourite 


to general prediletion, - 


Thomas North's Plutarck, to call his ay Per cles; as for e 
Ip the NEE couplet: A 


Such therefore was the pronunciation of this proper name, in the 


J 


| wo. nn l chan the ſettled cemagogne of Athens, 5 have 

and the vagabond Prince of Tyre. _ 8 plac 

It is remarkable, that many of our ancient writers were am- cha 
bitious to exbibit Sidney's worthies on the Rage; and when his and 
| ſubordinate agents were advanced to ſuch hovour, how happened it ba 
that Pyrocles, their leader, ſhould be overlooked? Mufidorus, (his fro: 
c6mpapion,) Argalus and Parthenia, phalautus and Eudora, Au- 1m! 


dromana,, & furniſhed titles for different tragedies; and perhaps 


14 
The names invented pr employed by Sidney, had once ſach popu» 15 
larity, that they were ſometimes botiowed by poets who did not con 

: profels to follow the direct cufrent of his fables, or attend to the | 
| Arid preſervation of his charaders. Nay, ſo high was the credit IE 
of this romance, that many a faſhionable word and glowing phraſe . 
ſeleded from it, was applied, like a Promethean torch, io con- N 


temporary ſonnets, and gave a trau ſient life even to mor dwarfiſh 
aud enervate banilings of the relnQant Muſe. 


"483 


I muſt add, that the 4% % f of the Story⸗heok ad „ | 


name; yet, however conciliating the name» of Pyrocles might have 
been, that of Prriclgs could challenge. uo advantage with regars ; 


1 am aware, that a concluſive argument cannot be PE At from 5 
by repeated tranſlations from fragments of ſatiric poets in Sir 


„ 0 Chiron, tell me, firſt, art how 3 the man 


Ia Which did inſtrud Pericles thus? mer: aunſwer 0 {eB = 
can. Re, K. 88 


age of Shakſpeate. The addreſs of Perſius to a youthful orator— ; 


Magni pupille Perreli, is familiar to the ear of every claffical reader. 


| By ſome of the obſervations ſcattered over the following pages, 
it will be proved that the illegitiwate Pericles occahonally adopts 
not merely the ideas of Sir Philip's heroes, but their very words 


and pbraſeology. All circumftances therefore confidered, it is 


Mg 


> ea Pyrocles, nox Pericles, * yer | Waun mag | 


of King Henry FI. inſtead of tigers of Hircania, ” ---- the players have 
Men . * figers of Arcadis. '' Inkead of ** an a dy” in King John, — | 


not improbable that our author deligned his chief character to be 


— 


1 such a theatrical miſtake will hot appear improbable to the reader 
who. recollects, that in the fourth Tcene of the firſt act of the Third Part 


* 


bots ſhuffled the latter (a name of; almoſt fimilar found) into the 
place of the former. The true name, witen once corrupted or 
changed in the theatre, was effectually withheld from the pub! ick; 


have been printed by means of a copy * far as Deucalion off“ 


from the | manuſcript which had 8 wn cools reviſal aud 
e STEEVENS. N 


7 


% Pant lion.“ Inſtead of Polylore,” in Cmbeline,.— Paladour“ Was 
: e W all the en till "ay of . 


5 ma 


and every commentator on this play agrees in a belief chat it muſt 


ff 4 


% an ace.“ Inſtead of Panthino,” i in = he To aten af . 


Prxsoxs repreſented. 


Antiochus, king of Antioch. 
Pericles, prince of Tyre. 
13 two lords of Tyre. 
Simonides, king of Pentapolis, * . 
Cleon, governor of Tharlus, 
Lyfimachus, governor of Mitylene. 
Cerimon, à lord of Epheſus. 
Thaliard, @ lord of Antioch. 
Philemon, ſervant to „ 
Leonine, feroant to Dionyza. Marſhall. N 
A Pandar, and his wife. Boult, oO ſervant. 
Gower, as chorus. 
The daughter of Antiochus. Bien pen wiſe to Cleon, 
Thaiſa, daughter to Simonides. | 
Marina, daughter to Pericles and Thaiſa. 
Lychorida, nurſe to Marina. Diana. 
Lords, Ladies, Knights, Gentlemen, Sailors, Pirates, : 
Fiſhermen, and Meſſengers, c. 
580 EVE. diſperſedly in various countries. 


"EW Pentapolis. ] This is an imaginary city, and its name might 
| have been berrowed from ſome romance. We meet indeed in bif- 


tory with Pentapolitans regio, a country in Africa, conſiſting of five 


etlies: and from thence perhaps ſome noveliſt furniſhed the ſounding 

title of Pentapolts, which occurs likewiſe in the 3th chapter of 

HD Appolyn of Tyre, 1510, as well as in Gower, the Gefta Roma- 
n67um, and Twine's tranſlation from it. 

It ſhovld not, however, be concealed, that Pentapolis is allo 

found in an ancient map of the world, MS, in the Cotton Library, | 

Briciſh Muſeum, Tiberius, B. V. 

That the reader may know through how wany regions the ada 
of this dr ma is diſperſed, it is neceſſary to obſerve that Antioch 
was the metropolis of Syria; Tyre, a city of Phoenicia iu Alia; 
| Tarſus, the metropolis of Cilicia, a country of Afia Minor; 

Milylene, the capital of Leſbos, an iſland in the Egean Sea; and 
| Epbefes, tbe capital of Ilonia, a country of the Leſſer Alia, 55 

N STEEVENS. 

"M0 PexTAPOLIN of the naked arm” the hero of a romance 
_ alluded to by Cervantes, See Sreltog 8 Den Quixote, Val, I. P+ 1443 
4to. 1612, MALONL. 1 | 


PRINGE OF TYRE 


Enter Gon, | 


5 Before the Palace of Anriocn, 


Te o ling a ſong of old was fung. | 
From aſhes ancient Gower is come; 
Aſſuming man's infirmities, 
| To glad your ear, and pleaſe your eyes. 
It hath been ſung at feſtivals, 
On ember-eves, and holy- ales; 
Aud lords and ladics of their lives 4 | 
Have read it for reſtoratives : S 


Om of old was fans] 1 4 not know: that els is by any 
author uſed adverbially. We might read: 2 

To fing a ſong of old was Jung, 
i. e. that of old Kc. 


chan ge. MAtoxx. 


I have adopted Mr. Malone's emendation, which | Was evidently 
wanted, STEEVENS. 


3 It hath been ſung at feſtivals, | 


On emler-eves, and foh-ales;] i. e. ſays Dr. Farmer, by whom 


| this emendation was made, - church-ales.. The old copy bas — holy 


: days. Gover $ « EET were-certaiuly intitled to rbyme throughout. 


| MALONE. 
e of their lives ! The old copies . their lives. 


The eee was 8 * Dr. Farmer. Maron. 


= 


But the poet is ſo F in the wack which he bas am- 
buted to Gower in this piece, that 1 have not veatuyed to make avy 


12 „ PERTOCLE'S,. 
Purpoſe to make men gloreus;“ * 
Et quo * melius. 


* Purpoſe 4% ma le men glorious 14.1. Old copy 
Tie purchaſe i is to make men glorious 3. xc. ' STEEVENS, 


There is an irregularity of metre in this couplet. The ſame 


PEA e is obſervable in Macbeth: 


% I am for the air; this ovight I'll ſpend 
« Upon a diſmal and a fatal end. 


The old copies read — The purchaſe ke. Mr. $teevens 3 : 


this emendation, MALONE, 


ZgBiäeing now convinced that all the irregular lines detefed in The 
Midſummer Night's Dream, Macbeth, and Pericles, bave been pro- 


Jonged by interpolations which afford no additional beauties, Iam 


become more confident in my attempt to amend the paſſage beforo 


us. Throughout this play it ſhould ſeem to be a very frequent 
praQice of the reciter, or tranſcriber, to ſupply words which, for 
Tome fooliſh reaſon or other, were ſuppoſed to be wantitig, Un- 
{kill'd in the language of poetry, aud more eſpecially ia that 


which was clouded by an affeQation of antiquity, theſe ignorant 


people regarded many contraQtions and ellipſes, as indications of 
 fomewhat accidentally omitted z and while they inſerted only mo- 
noſyllables or unimportant words in imaginary vacancies, they 
couceived themſelves to be doing little miſchief. Liberties of this 


kind muſt have been taken with the piece under conſideration, 
The mraſure of it is too regular and harmonious in many places, 
for us to thiuk it was utterly negleded in the reſt, As this play 


will never be received as the entire compoſition of Shakſpeare, and 


as violent diforders require medicines of proporiionable violence, 
I have been by no means ſcrupulous in ſtriving to reduce the 
| metre to that exadueſs which 1 ſuppoſe it originally to bave 
Poſleſſed. Of the ſame licenſe I ſhould not have availed myſelf 
| Had | been employed on any of the undiſputed dramas of our 
author. Thoſe experiments which we are forbidden to perform on 
living ſubjeds, may properly be attempted on dead ones, among which 
our Pericles may be reckoned; being dead, in its preſent form to all 


8 of the Rage, and of do very promiſing life in the cloſet. 
The purpoſe is lo male men glorious, 


| Et bonum quo autiquius eo melius.] As 1 fries theſe lives 
with their context, to have originally Rood. ab denne. I Tus 1 


. them: 
And lords and ladies: of their lives | 
Have read it as reftoratives: 
_ *Purpoſe to mate men glorious; _ 


Et quo auliquius, eo melius. 


-j i=... - F * 
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17 you, born in theſe latter 185 
When wies more ripe, accept my rhymes, 
And that to hear an old man ſing. 
May to your wiſhes pleaſure bring, 
I life would wiſh, and that I might 
Waſte it for you, like taper-light.— 
This city then, Antioch the _ 
Built up for his chiefeſt ſeat ; 
The faireſt in all Syria; 
(J tell you what mine authors lay: 3 1 


This zonovation 1 may been to introduce obſcurity ; ; but in huddling | 


words on each other, without their neceſſary articles and prepo- 


fitions, the chief {kill of our ena imitator of PTS. rbyme 
appeari to have conſiſted. Mp REC off | 
Again, old copy: | 95 
„Ibis Antioch chen, Antivebus the great 
«© Built up; this city, for his chicfeſt ſcat.” 


1 ſuppoſe the original E were theſe, and : as ſuch u have printed 
them: | | | 


10 This city then, Aatioch the great | 
% Built up for his chiefeſt ſeat.” 


Andther redundant line offers itſelf in the ſame chorus: 


„Bad child, worſe father! to. entice his own —”" 
which 1 alſo give as I conceive it to have originally ſtood, thus: 
„ Bad father! to entice his oo6n .“ 


The words omitted are of little conſequence, and the artificial com- 


pariſon between the guilt of the parent and the child, has no re- 
ſemblance to the ſimplicity of Gower's narratives. The lady s frailty 
is ſufficiently Rigmatized in the enſuing lines. See my further 


ſentiments concerning the irregularities of Shakſpeare's metre, in a 


note on The Tempeſt, Vol. IV. p. 1 n. 25 and ne in Vol. XI. 


P. 173, n. 7. STEEVENS, 


9 for lis chiefeſt ſeat; 1 So, i in \ Twine' s T . 6 2 


moſt famous and migbty King Aütiochus, which builded the 
 poaodlie citie of Antiochia in Syria, and called it after his owne 


make, as the chie ſe/t ſeat of all his domiaions. STEEVENS. 


2 (T tell you what mine authors ſay:}] This is added in imitation | 
of Gower's manner, aud that of Chaucer, Lydgate, &c. who often 
thus refer to the original of their tales, —Theſe Kann nn 


"uh PERICLES, 
This king unto him took a pheere. 
Who died and left a female heir, 
So buxom, blithe, and full of face,“ 
As heaven had lent her all his e 
With whom the father liking took, 
And her to inceſt did provoke: | 
Bad father! to entice his own _ 
To evil, ſhonld be done by none. 
By cuſtom, what they did begin,“ : 
Was, with long uſe, account no ſin, * a 
The beauty of this ſinful dame, 
Made many princes thither frame, 


| 1 5 IJ To ſeek her as a bed- fellow. 
—_ :- In marriage-pleaſures play-fellow : 
= Which to prevent, he made A law, : 


(To keep her fill, and men in awe 9 


= | Y — Unto lim 17 a rs, |. This COLT which i is frequently 
__— : uſed by our old poets, fignifies a mate or companion. The old 
copies have—peer. For the emendation I am anſwerable. Through- 
out this piece, ihe poet, though he has not cloſely copicd the lan- 

_ guage of Gower's poem, has endeavoured. to Hye: his e 
g Lade of an antique air. MALONE, 

4 „ S8ce Vol. XIX. p. 324, n. 6. STrtvens. | 

_ full of face, | i. e. completely, über l beautiful. 4 

3 fell for tune, in Othello, means a complete, a large one. See alſo 

ol. XVI. p. 373, n. . MALONE., 

9 By cuſtom, what they did begin, ] All the copies read, unintel- 'Y 
| Hgibly, But cuſtom xe MALI WS. "i 
— account no fen.] Account for accounted. so, is King 
Vn, weft for wafted: 8 

Tban now the Eogtiſh bottoms bave waſt 0 er.“ „ 
ek  STEEVSNS: 
| 4 in \ Gaſcoigne' 5 Complaint of Pilomens, 1 do 1 
And by the laude of his ene . 


3 
6 iti Fa 


«© His lewdneſs was arquit.” . 
The old copies read — atcount d. For the correion I am au- | 
| Cwerable. „ MALONE.. | 

6 - thither e 125 i. e. - ſhape 0 or direa their courſe tbither; a 
MIAL ONE. 
5 1 keep bo ill and men in V1 The meaning, I tbink, 


FR 


— 


PRINCE OF TRX. ut 


That whoſo aſk'd her for his wife, 

His riddle told not, loſt his life: 
So for her many a wight® did die, 
As * grim looks do e 


js, not 10 keep her and men in awe, but, 10 keep her Alt to bimſelf, 25 
and to deler others from demanding her in marriage. MALONE, 

Mr. Malone has properly interpreted this pallage. 80, in Twige's 
tranllation: —— which falſe reſemblance of hateful marriage, 
to the intent that he might alwaies enjoy, he invented &c. to drive 
away all fuitors that ſhould reſort unto ker, by propounding” xc. 
see alſo p. 22, n. 5. STEVENS. | 

5 —— many 2 wight — ] The quarto, Itch, reads — many of 
wight. Correded in the folio. MaLons. | 

Perhaps the correction is erconeous, and we ſhould read, neare? 
to the traces of the old copy : | 3 8 5 

So for her many of might did 9 | 
i, e. many men of might, Thus, aſterwards : * 
« Yon ſometime famous princes,” ke, | — | 
The w in the quarto 1609, might be only an n exveried; genen. 
© As yon grim lob is do teflify. } Gower muſt be ſuppoſed here to 


point to the heads ofthoſe unfortunate wights, which, be tells us, 

id in a His poem, were fixed on the gate of the palace at Antioch: . 
2 % The fader, whan he underſtood 1 06 
* „That thei bis doughter thus beſought, 1 
es % With all his wit he caſt ant fougbt 
7 „ Howe that he mighte fynde a lette; 
7 '« And fuch a ſtatute them he ſette, 
A. « And in this wife his lawe taxeth, 
0 © That what man his doughter axeth, 

„ But if he couth his queſtion 
_ % Aſſoyle upon ſuggeſtion, Bd 
5 Of certeyn thinges that befell, 
g | 46. The which he wolde unto him tell, 


e He ſhulde in certeyn leſe his hedes 
„% And thuy there were many dede, 
« Her heades flondinge on the gate; 
4% Till at laſt, long and late, | 
4 For lack of aufwere in this wiſe 
„e The remenant, that wexen wyfe, ; 
% Eſchewden to make affaie.” MALone.. | 
4 you grim looks do teflify.] This is an indication ho 6 me of the 
ale of ſcenery in our ancient theatres. I ſuppoſe the audience were 
1 hors entertained with the view of a kind of e at Antioch. 
855 | OE e . 


— 


'PERICLES, 


What now enſues © to che e of your eve 


* 8 my cauſe who beſt can Ty.” I Exit, 


; 7 N . \ 
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Antioch. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter ANTIOCHUS, FERICLES,. and Attendants, 


Ant. Ybuog: prince of Tyre, * you have at large 
recav'd 


0 1 ks b of the taſk you undertake. 


OE. 


* What now v enſues, ] The folio—What 2 The origioal copy 
bas—What now enſues. MALONE, 


7 my cauſe who beſt can Juſtiſy.] i. e. wir (the judgment 


of your eye) beſt can juſtify, i. e. prove its reſemblance to the 
_ordivary courſe of nature, So, afterwards: | 


When thou ſhalt kneel, and Juſtify in Web | 


But as no other of che four next choruſes concludes with a heroick 


couplet, uuleſs through inte polation, I 8 8 chat the two lines 
betore us originally. ſtood thus: | 
„What now enſnes, _ | 
« 1] give to. the judgment of your eye, 
_& My cauſe who beſt can juflify.“ 


In another of Gower's monologues there is an . hewiſtich: of 


And yet he rides it out. Now pleaſe ow wit 
The epiraph is for Marina writ 


5 7 37 wicked. Dion) za. 


See Aa IV. fe. iv. | SCEEVENS, - 


® Young prince of Tyre, ] It does not appear in the preſent 


drama that the father of Pericles is living By prince, therefore, 
btn gu "i play, we are to underſtand prince ſegnant. See 


Ad II. (c. and the epitaph in Act III. fe. iii. la the Gefta 
res 3 is king of Tyre; and Appolyn, in Cop» 


land's tranſlation trom the Fiench, has the ſame title. Our author, 
in RG Pericles a ben ſeems to have followed Gower. 


| MALORXk. 
In ruine s trauſlation he i is s repeatedly called. « Prince of Tyrus.“ 


an. 


E 


e 


Th 
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PRINCE or TYRE. 1 
PzR. L have. And bs, ia with a dul 
Embolden- d with the glory of ber praiſe, 
Think death no hazard, in this eee 7 
3 Muſick. 
Avi. Bring in our ber clothed Ken bride,? 
For the embracements even of Jove himſelf; 


At whoſe conception, (till Lucina reign'd,) 
Nature is dowry uv; to glad her preſence, 


\ 


9 Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride, ] All he copies read: 
Muſick, bring in our daughter clothed like à bride, — —, | 
The metre proves deciſively that the word muſick was a wargieal 


. diredion, inſerted in the text by the wiſtake of he. cranſcriber or | 


rpg  MALONE, es 


„For the embracements even of Jove himſelf 5 

At whoſe conception, (till Lucina veigu'd, . | 

| Nature this dowry gave, 40 glad her preſence, %&c.]_ It appears 
is me, that, by her conception, Shakſpeare means her /irth ; and that 


till is here uſed in the ſenſe of 2. 80. 8 The ere he Lady, 
Loveleſs ſays. to Morecraft : | | 


e Will you perſevere? as 
To which he replies: A 


„ Till | have a penny.” 
That is, i I have one. 


And on the other hand, while twin ende till; 3 As in Wit ; 
af Jes Wez+0ns, Pompey ſays: 


© I'L lie under the bed whil: midnight,” xc. 


And i in- Maſſinger's Old. Law, Simonides fays to Cleanthes : 2 


« I'll truſt you while your father's dead; : 
Meaning, until he be dead; the words being vie ee sei D 
for each other in the old dramatick writers: and jt is to be ob- 


ſerved that mey are both expreſſed in Latin by the ſame wares 
donec. 


i.» 


The meaning of the paſſage, actoidieg to my apprehenſion, is | 
this: — At whoſe birth, during the time of her mother's labour, | 
over which Lucina was ſuppoſed to prefide, the planets all fat in 
council in order to endow her with the rareft perfe&ions.” And 
this agrees with the principles of judicial aſtrology, a folly preva- 


Jent in Shakſpeare's time ; according to which the beauty, the diſ= 
| Pobtion, as well as the fortune of all human beings, was ſuppoſed 


to depend upon the aſped of the ſtars at the time they were born, 
not at the time in which they were conceived. M. MASON. 


Vor. XX. e „ pl od 


5 Bo PERICLES, 


The ſenate-houſe of planets all did fit, 
To knit in her their beſt perfections. Rh! 5 


| Perhaps the error lies in . word conception, and inſtead of 3} 
we ought to read conceſſion. The meaning will then be obvious, 


Aud elpecially if we adopt Mr. M. Maſon's ſenſe of the prepolitiog 


till. - Bring in { ſays Antiochus) my daughter habited like a bride 
for Jove himlelf, at. whoſe conceſſion (i. e. by whoſe grant or leave) 
nature beſtowed this dowry upon ber — While ſhe was ſtruggling 


into the world, the planets held a conſultation how they ſhould 


uvite in her the utmoſt perſe&ion their blended influence could 
beſtow. — It ſhould be obſerved, tbat the prepoſition at ſometimes 
_ fGigniſies in conſequence of. Thus, in The Comedy of Errors: 
| „ Whom TI made lord of me, and all 1 bad, 

« At your important letters.” | 
This change of a word allows the ſenſe for wbich Mr. M. Maſan 


contends, and without bis range A that by her ———— 


was meant her birth. ef 
The thought is erpre with leſs obſcurity i in D Appolyn of 


Thre, 1310: —— For nature had put nothynge in oblyvyon at 


the fourminge of her, but as a chef e had ſet her in the 
| ſyzbt of the worlde, STEEVENS. | 


lu the ſpeech now before us, the words 2 and 17 wy, 1 
thivk, refer to the daughter of Antiochus, without greater Jicenco 


than is taken by Shakſpeare in many of his plays. So, in Othello: 


„% Our general caſt us thus early for the love of his Deſdemonae 
whom [i. e our general | let us not therefore blame, he hath not 
yet made wantou the night with her.“ 1 think the .conſtruQtion is, 
at whole conception the ſenate-houſe of planets all did ft," ke. 


and thai the words, “ till Lucina reign's, 1 c. are paren-- 


thetical. MALONE, 


Tie ſenate- - houſe of planets all did kt, | 2 
To Init in ker their beft perfeAtons, ] I ſafped that a rhyme Wai 


” A 


here intended, and that we ought to wee the words in che 8 


ſecand line, as follows: 
The ſenste houſe of planets all did „ 
Their beſt perſections in her o init. 
To the centagion of this covplet perhaps we owe the fabſequent 
ft of rhymipg in which Pericles indulges himſelf, at the expence 
of readers and commentators. 


The leading thought, indeed, appears to . 13 adopted 


| from Sidney? > Arcadia, Book II: The ſenate- houſe of the planets 


e e time lo ſet tor the e decreeing of eee in a A wan, Kc, 


Graces her lubjecs, and her thonghts the king 


PRINCE OF TYRE 19 


Enter the daughter of An rrochus. 


Per, See, where ſhe comes, , apparell'd like che 
ſpring, | 


Of every virtue gives renown to men!“ 


ne. ſentiment; however, | is expreſſed with leſs aſe@ation io 
Julius Cefery | 
——— the elements | 
% So mix'd in him, that nature habe ſtand up, 
« And fay to all the world, This was a man,“ 


| ' STEEVENS, 
4 Ste where fue comes, Ke, ] In this 55 of Pericles, a _tranſs 
pofition perhaps is neceflary.. We might therefore read: 
See where ſhe comes apparell'd like the king, 
Graces her Jubjeds, ang her thoughts the iet 
( every virtue Ke, | | 
Antiochus had commanded that his danghter mould be 8 1 
a manner ſuitable to the bride of Jove; and thus dreſſed in royal 
robes, ſhe. may be ſaid to be apparelled like the king. 

After all, 1 am diffatisfied with my own conjedure, and cannot 
help Cuſpe&ing ſame deep corrupiion in the words of Pericles. With _ 
what propriety can a lady's thoughts be filed — the king of every 
virtue, &c.? Let the reader exert his ſagacity on this occahon, —j; * 
In a- ſubſequent ſcene Jupiter is called the king "of thoughts; and ian 
King Henry IV: Part 1. Douglas tells Hoiſpur that he is the fing of 
honour / but neither of theſe t will ſolve our preſent Uſe 

iculty, We might read: | 
— and her thoughts the wing 
of every virtue, EW. 

for in Alls well that ends well we hes ta virtue of a good 
wing,” | 

That every virtue may 3 wings (i. e. derive alecrity) from 
the ſentiments of a young, beautiful, and virtuous woman, is a 
truth that cannot be denied. Pericles, at this inſtant, ſuppoſes the 
daughter of Antiochus to be as good as ſhe is far. The paſlage 


| Indeed, with another cbange as flight, way patch as obvious 4 


meaning. 


She comes {ſays Pericles) 80 wich all the Sole of the 
ſpring z/ * Graces are proud to enroll themſelves among her 


ROE: 


XA in Macbeth: 


20 PERICLES, 


Her les che book of praiſes, where i is rend 


Nothing but curious pleaſores, as from thence 


: Sorrow were ever ras d. 8 and "yy wrath 


\ 


ſubje ds; «od the ling ti. e. ae clief) of every virtue that ennobles 
Humanity, impregnates her wind: 
Graces her ſubjefAs, in ker thoughts the king 
Of every virtue &. 


| 10 ſhort, ſhe has no ſuperior in beauty, yet ſtill ſhe is ; berfelf under 
the dominion of virtue. 


' But having already ſtated my belief that this paſſage is incorably 


diepraved, 1 muſt now add, that my preſent attempts to reſtore it 
are, even in wy own Kane as N PI 


 STEEVENS, 
5 Her face, the book of praiſes, where is pond 


Nothing but curious pleaſures,] In what ſenſe a lady's face can 


1 ſtyled @ book of praiſes (unleſs by a very forced conſtrudion it 
de underſtood to mean an aggregate of what is praiſe $6749) ee 


fefs my inability to underſtand. 


A ſeemingly kindred thought occurs in a MS. play entitled Tit | 
1 rene Maiden s Tragedy : 


„% Tyranf, Thy honours with thy daughter” 8 love ſhall 15ſe, 
e 1 ſhall read thy deſervings in her eyes.. 

„ Helvetius, O may they be eternal books of Pleafure 

To ſhow you all delight.” STEEVENS. _ 


4 80, in Romeo and Juliet: 


% Read o'er the volume 3 Paris os „ 
©« And find delight writ e wha, beauty's pen.“ of | 


2 Ag gain, in Macbeth: 


| & Your face, my thans: 1 is as a 500 l, where men 
40 May read ſtrange matters. gs | 


Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : 


Study his bias leaves, and makes bis book i: yes, | 
Where all thofe pl-aſures live *that art could comprehend,” 
The ſame image is alſo found in his Rape of Lucrece and in 


Coriolanus. Praiſes i is here uſed for d, the cauſe of admiration 
and praiſe. MALONE. 


So, in T he Elder Brother, Charles ſays of Angelina, 5 
—— She bas a face looks like a flory; - 
N 5 The 92 — of the heavens looks Wir like her. * | 

| | M. MASON, 

6 Sorrow were ever. ras'd, TY our . bas again this ps 


* Raſe 6 out the written. troubles of 12 brain,” AS 


ley 


d.“ 
in 


That have inflam'd defire in my breaft,* . 
To taſte the fruit of yon celeſtial tree, 
Or die in the adventure, be my helps, 


| mews clearly that this was the author's ware. Matous, | 


neſs. M. MASON. 


by Mr. Rowe, the daughter of Antiochus is; by a ridiculous miſtake, 


85 kiſe. — Shakſpeare was not quite accurate in his notion ef the 5 
Heſperides, but he certainly never intended to give this appellation. 


of, A 


Could never be her mild compainion,! 
Ye gods that made me man, and ſway in love, 


As Jam ſon and ſervant to your will, 


| To compaſs ſuch a boundleſs happineſs! 


ANT. Prince Pericles, _— | 
Pyr, That would be ſon to great chu 
Aur. Before thee: ſtands this Tour e 


The ſecond angry. 1679, and all the tabs caeat copies, read — 


taclt. The firſt quarto — fade, which is only the old ſpelling ok 


asd; the verb being formerly written race. Thus, in N Queen 


i of Carthage, by ien en Naihe, 1594.3 


„% But I will take another order now, 
„Aud race the eternal regiſter of time,” 
The e in the precediog line 
Her face, the book of praiſes, Oe oo 


7 en and telly wrath e 1 5 
Could never be her mild 3 1 This 3 is a a bold aw = 
tefly wrath could not well 'be a mild companion to any one; but 
by ker mild companion, Shakſpeare means, the comp onion of ler nila- : 5 


® That have inflam'd debre in my breaft,] It ſhould be remembered. 
that defire was ſometimes uſed as A ORs"; See en XIX. p. 
49, n. 8. MALON E. | 

9 To compaſs ſuck a boyndlef 175565 ] All the old copies have 
W The ute of the. text was furniſhed by Mr. Rowe. . 
ä | MALONE.. 
Fa Before thee Jenks {his fair Heſperide, Is the enumeration of 
the perſons prefixed, to this drama, which was firſt made by the | 
editor of Shakſpeare's plays in 1664, and copied without altetation 


called Heſperides, an error to which this line ſeems to have given. 


to the yore of Antioch; for it appears from Love's Labour's 
IV. ſcene the laſt, that be thought Heſperides was the 
name of the 1% is wank the golden apples were ders in 


, * ff 
G3 be" AF 


F 3 , Oy N 3 
47 2 = * . 


TY PUERICLES, 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to 10 tonch'd; ; 


For death-like dragons, here affright thee hard: 


Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view _ 
A countleſs glory,“ which deſert muſt gain: 2 


And which, without deſert, becauſe thine eye > 
Preſumes to reach, all thy whole heap muſt die,* 


Von fometime famous princes, * like thyſelf, 
5 Drawn 185 report, advent rous by dere, 


A 


which "Caſk the word is "KOI oled in the paſſage « now before 
us: | 5 


t 


„ For valous; 1s not love: a „ NS 
Still climbing trees in the Heſperides?"" 
In the firlt quarts. edition of this play, this lady 18 only/ called 


5 Antiochus' daughter. If Shakſpeare had wiſhed to have introduced 
a female name derived from the Heſperides, he has elſewhere ſhown 


that he knew bow ſuch a name oupht to be formed; for in As you 
lit it mention is made of « Heſperia, the e genilewomau. | 
Malo. 

4 ill PRA The countleſs glory of a face, ſeems a harſh 


. expreſſion ; ; but the poet, probably, was thinking of the fars, ths 


countleſs eyes. of heaven, as be calls them in p. 26. 


8 83 7 | % " Matoxe, 


Old copy — Her neee we. 1 read — 4 countleſs glory, —: 
& e. Her face, like che firmament, invites you to a blaze of beauties 


too numerous to be counted. In: the fick book of the Corinthians, 
| ch, XV „ —.— there is another glory < of "he ſtars. 2 
| STEVENS. 


| e thy. whole heap 175 * 1 1 * e. thy whole maſs muſt be 


| deſtroyed. There ſeems to have been an oppoſition intended. Thy 
. whole heap, thy body, mui fuifer for the olfeuce of a part, thine 
che. The word, bulk; like heap in the preſent paſſage, was uſed for 

body by 8. jakſperre aud his FRAME PLANE, See Vol. XV. p. 304, n. 4. 


| MALONE, 
The. old copies Tread — all the whole heop. I am anſwerable iy 


this correctina. MALONE. 


SY ' You conan Janes fringes: Kes Sec belate p- 15, n. 1 
MALONE, 


So, in Twine's tand on Fe Gn aa: bly head was ſet up at 


the gate, to terrific others that ſhould come, who bebolding there 


the pfeſeut image of death, might aduiſe them from aſſaying any 


ſuch danger. Theſe outrages piactiſed Antiochus, to the end he 


might continue in Abr en wth bis eee een. 


ak 0 > = 


wy od 10. 


PrINCE or TYRE. 25 


Tell thee with ſpeechleſs toughes, and ſemblance 
| Pale 

1 hat, widiouk covering, favs: yon field of lars, 
They here ſtand martyrs, flain in Cupid's wars; 

And with dead cheeks adviſe thee to defiſt,” 

For going on death's net,“ whom. none reſiſt. 


PER. Antiochus, I. thank thee, who! hath caught 5 
My frail mortality to know itſelf, 


And by thoſe fear ful objects to prepare 

This body, like to them, to what I muſt:? 

For death remember'd, ſhonld be like a mirror, 
Who tells us, life's but breath; to truſt it, error. 
Ill make my will then; and as fick men do. 


Who know 1 55 world, ſee b Wen 6 feeling: woe," . 


1 


9 <p> without covering, hr you | ft 7 l Thus Lucan 
Lib, VIk: = 


(5 —— { ects tegitur. qui non habet urnam. srrrvixs. 


| 7 And with dead cheeks 9 thee 10 4%. . in Romeo . 
Juliet: | 
e think upon. theſe gone; 5 

„ Let them affright thee. *' STEEVENS. 
For going on death's net,] Thus the old copies, and cukity; | 
Mr. Malone would read — From going &. but for going means 


the ſame as for fear of going. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, | 
Lucetia fays of the fragments of a letter? 


©. Yet bere they ſhall not lie for catebing cold,” 
i. e. for fear of it. See Vol. IV. p. 185, n, 6. 


It were eaſy to ſubjoin a crowd: of inktances in ſupport | of this | 
Original reading, STEEVENS.  - » 8 


1 would read — in death's net, Prov. ; AE AND 
—— like to them, to what 1 nfs ] That "0 to prepare. this | 
oy for that. ſtate to which I muſt. come.  MALONE, | 
 * Who know the world, ſes heaven, "but feeling woe, dec. The. 
meaning may be — I will ef 43 ict men do; who having had in. 
perience of the pleaſures of the world, and only # vifionary and diflant-_ 

F$10ſpet of heaven, have negledted the latter for the former; but at 
length feeling themſelves decay ing, graſp no longer at temporal pleaſures, | 
but prepare calmly for fulurity. )) NMALORE. x & 


Malone Has ju explained the meaning of this paſſaze, but by 


„ PERIGLES 


Cripe not at eanhly joys, as erſt they a4! 
S0 l bequeath a happy peace to you, „„ 
And all good men, as every prince ſhould do; 
My riches to the earch from whence they came; 4 


But my unſpotled fire of love to you. 


| To the daughter of ANTIOCHUs, 

Thus ready for the way of life or death, 
J wait the ſharpeſt blow, Antiochus, LE 
Scorning advice. 


ANTE, i. Read KID e "ry | 


| Which read and. not expounded, tis decreed, 


As theſe before thee, thou thyſelf {halt bleed... 


eee In all, ſave that, may'lt chou prove 


proſperous! l 


: I all, fave that, 1 wiſh u hee happineſs! 


"Has not ſhewn how the wards, as they and, will bead that meaning: 
Some amendment appears to me io be abſolutely SEC, and 
that which 1 ſhould propole is to ra... 


"| Who now in the world ſee heaven, xc. 


That is who at one time of their lives find heaven in the aleaſurer 
of the woild, but after having taſted of misfortune, begin to be 
weaned fiom the joys of it, Were we to make a further altera- 
tion, and read — ſeek heaven, inflead of — ſee keaven, the expreſſion 
would be ſtronger: but that is not neceſſary. M. MASON. 


3 Read the concluſion then; ] This and the two following lines are 


given in the firſt quarto to Pericles; and the word Antiochus, which 
Is now placed in the margin, makes part of bis ſpeech. There can 
| be no doubt that they belong to Antiochus, MALONE, | 


Theſe lines in the old copies ſtaud as follows: 
| ++ Thus ready for the way of life or death 
„I wayte the ſharpeſt blow ( 4ntiockus) 
1 +. Scoruing aduice; read the enen ben: 
©« Which read” X&c. 


* 


Uubroken meaſure, as well as os. ſpirit of this paſſage, perhaps 
decide in favour of its preſent arrangement. sraxV Is. TE 


$ In all, ſave that, &c.] Old copy: 5 
Ok all ſaid yet, 72 t thou prove proſperous { 
Of; 2 Tad 7615 7 1 bs. 2h thee "oy" 85 


PRINCE OF TYRE. & wy 


Pen. Like a bold champiog!'F allume the n, 5 
Nor aſk advice of any other thought "IS 
But faithfulneſs, and Conrage. * . 


I 


I reads the Riddle. * * 


I am no wider; yet # Ka Py 
On mother s Ah, which did u me breed: 


804 5 1s 8 apparently contrafed for affer'd a, i. e. tried, | at- 


tempted. Prker. 


She cannot wiſh him more Fan with Nn to the cx. 


poſition of the riddle, than the other perſons who had attempted i it 
before; for as the neceflary conſequence of bis cxpounding it would 
be the publication of her own ſhame, we cannot ſuppoſe that the 
ſhould wiſh him to ſucceed in that. The paſlage is evidently core 


rupt, and ſhould probably be correded by eki, the lines Wees | 


In all, fave that, may. H thou prove proſperous ! 
In all, fave that, I wiſh thee happineſs!" 


Her father had juſt ſaid io Pericles, tbat his life depeatieT on his 
expounding the riddle; and the daughter, who feels a regard for. 


the Prince, expreſſes it by deprecating his fate, and wiſhing bim 


ſucceſs in every thing except that. She wiſhes that he way not 


expound the riddle, but that his failing to do ſo may be attended 


with proſperous conſequences, | When, we conſider how licentious 
Shakſpeare frequently is in the uſe of his particles, it may not 
perhaps be thought neceflary to change be. word of, in the be- 
ginning of theſe liges, for the word in. There is no great dif- 


ference in the traces of tue letters e faid aud fave i aud the 
words that and et have ane ede abbreviation, viz. 1 . 


1 have inſerted Mr. M. Maſon's eee in the text, 5 
it gives a more reaſonable turn to the ſpeech than has hitherto been 


ſupplied ; and becauſe it is natural to wiſh that the 'ooly words 


an to this mos: e ſome * and d detgrminate meauing. | 
| Seen 


5 N or oſk l of « any aides tagt: 


But faithfulneſs and courage.] This is from the third WK of N 
Sidney's Acadia: „ Whereupon oſking advice of no other thought 
but {aith fulneſſe and courage, he preſently lighted rom is own. 


horſe,” &c. edit. 1633, p- 253,  STEEVENS. 


* He reads the ed The riddle bs ou deleriped 3 in cover; | 


. FEY 


7” PERICLES, 


x 1 ſought a huſband, in which labour, 

| T found that kindneſs in a father. 
He's father, ſon, and huſband mild, 
I mother, wife, and yet his child. - 
How they may be, and yet in a, 
a you will live, 8 it e | 


$hary phyſick i 1s the laſt: * but O you powers! 
That give heaven countleſs eyes to view men's acts? 


ve Que io regis Ante. Sethe ochor, ed carne veſcar, quere 
fatirem meum, matris meæ virum, uxoris mee filium. 
„% With felonie I am upbore, | 
© ] ete, and have it not forlore, | 
„% My moders fleſhe whoſe huſhonde 
« My fader for to ſeche I ionde, 
« Which is the ſonue eke of * Wins 
„ Hereof J am inquiſiüfe. | 
© And who that can my tale ſave, | 
& All quite he ſhall my doughter have, 
Of his anſwere and if he faile, | 
4+ He ſhall be dead withouten faile." Melon. : 


C I ſought @ huſband, in which labour, | | 
I found that kindneſs in a father, ] The defefiive rhyme which 


labour affords to father, and the obſcurity. indeed of the whole 


2920 induce me to ſuppoſe it might originally have flood thus: 
I fought a huſband; in which rather 
J found the tindneſs of « father, _ 


In which (i. e. in whom, for this pronoun anciently related to 


| e as well as things) | rather found Parental than marital love, 


STEEVENS, 

"wk 1 you will live, r2ſolve it you. ]. This duplication is common 
enough io ancient writers, $9, in King Henry IV. Part Tx 
8 Il drink no mae, for wo man's Pegs J. | 

| MALONE: 


© Sharp plyfict is the ft: ] i. e. the intimation in the laſt line 
of the riddle that bis life depends ou reſolving it; which he pro- 


perly enough calls ſharp phyſics, or a bitter potion. Wir. 


9 That give heaven countleſs eyes 10 vie u men $ ng Ss o, in 
| Midſummer Night's Dream: ES 


ho more engilds the Ike: | e 
8 * all you. very oes aud c of light,”  MALONE.,. 


pho my 


— © 


Were not this glorious caſket ſtor'd with ill: 


10 ubom he Way betrothed. M. e. „ ; \ 


PRINCE OF TYRE #7 


Why cloud they not * their fights perpetually,” 

If this be true, which makes me pale to read it? 

Fair glals of light, 1 lo d you, aud could: ul. 
| [ Takes hold of ne hand of the princeſs. | | 8 4 


But 1 mull tell yon, —now, my thoughts revolt; 
For he's no man on whom perfections wait, 
That knowing bn within, will touch the gate. 
You're a fair viol, and your ſenſe the ſtrings; 
Who, finger'd to make man his lawful mulick,“ " 
Would draw heaven down, and all che gods to 
hearken; 
But, being play'd upon before your. time, 
Hell only danceth at ſo harſh a chime: NE "i 
Good ſooth, I care not for you. - ©; 5 
ANT. Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy liſe,* J = 
For that's an article within our law, „„ 3 
As dangerous as the reſt. Your time's expir'd; 
Either expound now, or receive your ſentence. 


s 


countleſs 5 — . | 
Why Hai they not — | So, in Macleli: 
„ ſtars, hide your frets | 
% Let not light ſce,” ke. STEEVENS, + \\- | 


8 For he's no man on hes perfeflions all,] Means no more 
WIFI no honeft man, that knowing, &c. MALONE. 


of — {0 nale man — yt i. © to \Proguce fo? man, Ke, | 
15 5 MALONE, 


5 Privicy Pepteia touch not, upon thy life, This is a firoke of 
nature. The inceſtuons king cannot bear to ſee a rival touch me - 
hand of the woman he loves. His jealouſy reſembles thatof Autopy; 

16 — to let him be familiar with _ 

„% My lan ills: your hand; this kingly ſeal, 

Aud pligbter of high hearts.” STEEVEXS. 


Malefort, in Maſßinger's Unnaturol Combat, expreſſes the Jike 
impatient jealouſy, when Beaufort touches bis Rr: dra 


\ 


21 rERICOIL ES. 


PR. Great Ling 
Few love to hear the fins they love to act; 
'Twould *braid yourſelf too near for me to tell it. 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do: 
He's more ſecure to keep it ſhut, than ſhown ; 
For vice repeated, is like the wand'ring wind, 
Blows duſt in others“ eyes, to ſpread itſelf; 
And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 
The breath is gone, and the ſore eyes ſee clear 
| To flop che air would hurt them.” The blind mole 
2 Caſts Fog | 


For vice reprated, is like the wand'r ring wind. 

Blows duſt in others' eyes, to e it ſelf; ; KC, ] That is, which 
blows duſt, &c. 
The man who knows of the ill praQices of princes, is un wiſe 10 
be reveals what he knows; for the publiſher of vicious adipns re · 


| ſembles the wind, which, while it paſſes along, blows duſt into 


men's eyes. — When the blaſt j is over, the eye that has been affeded 
\ by the duſt, ſuffers no farther pain, but,can ſee as clearly as before; 
ſo by the relation of criminal ads, the eyes of mankind (though 
| they are affected, and turn away with horror,) are opened, and ſes 
clearly what before was not even ſuſpeded: but by expoling the 
crimes of others, the relater ſuffers bimſelf; as the breeze paſſes 
away, ſo the breath of the informer is gone; be dies for his te- 
merity. Yet, to ſtop the courſe or ventilation of the air, would 
hurt the eyes; and to prevent informers from divulging the crimes 
| of men would be prejudicial. to mankind, 

Such, I think, is che meaning of this obſcure pallage.”: 
MALONE, 
6 The breath is 5 gone, and the ſore eyes ſee clear 


To flop the air would hurt them. F' Malone has wiſtaken the. | 


meaning of this part of the ſpeech of Pericles: — There ſhould be 
no ſtop after the word clear, that line being neceſſarily conneded 
with the following words; and the meaning is this: “ The breaik; 
is gone, and the eyes, though ſore, ſee clear enough to r for the 
future the air that would annoy them. 

Malone ſuppoſes the ſentence to end with the firſt of theſe lines, 
and makes the other a general political apboriſm, not perceiving 
that, to ſtop the air would hurt them; means only to. «4 ſtop 
the air that would hurt them;“ the pronoun being omitted ; 3 an 
ellipſis frequent not only in poetry, but in proſe. 


 Foricles ! means only, 225 this . to Ne we anger of 
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Copp'd hills” towards heaven, to tell, the earth f is 
wrong'd | 


By man's oppreſſion; 5 and the poor worm doth die 


for't. 9 


Kings are earth's gods: in vice their Jaw 8 their 


will ; 


And if Jove Qrray, who dares lay. Jove doch ul? 
It is enough you know; and it is fit, 


What being more known Frows worſe, to > ſmother 


x 
All hows the Bomb that their firſt belop bred, 
Then give my ene like leave to love my head. 


K. 


revealing the crimes. of e for 28 ty feel RAYS oo burt by 


the publication of their ſhame, they will, of courſe, prevent a 


repetition of it, by deſtroying the -peiſon who divulged it: He 


purſues the ſame idea in the inſtance of the mole, and ee 
with requeſting that the king would _ 


Give bis tongue like leave to [love his head,” 


That is, that he would not force his 82 to ſpeak. what, | if | 


| ſpoken, would prove his deſtruction 
In the ſecond ſcene Pericles ſays, ſpeaking of the King: 
And what way make him bluſh in being known, 


| „ He'll flop the courſe by which it might be known. * 
Which confirms my eee M. Maso. 
7 Copp'd hills --- ] 1. 


old houſe, which has been fince pulled down. 


maſonry that covers a wall is Rfiill called the copfing or coping. 
e bats were anciently called Os Hr hats. 


5 ay . the tarlk i is wrong'd 


By man's oppreſſion; | Old copics— throng For this changs : 


I am anſwerable. STEEVENS; 


9 —— and the poor worm doth die fort. ] 1 ppl be means to 


call the mole, (which ſuffers in its attempts to complain of man's 


injuſtice.) a poor worm, as a term of commiſeration. Thus, 122 11. 


T:mpeft, Proſpero ſpeaking to Miranda, ſays, 
| „% Poor worm! thou art infected.“ Beds | 
The mole remains ſecure till he has thrown up thoſe hillocks, 


| which, by pointing out the courſe he is purſuing, enable the Vers 
Air hunter to catch him. | 8 


e. riſing to a top or head. Copped Hatt, | 
in Ellex, was ſoa named from the lofty pavilion on the roof- of the . 


The upper tire of 


STREVENS. 


6. 


. PERICLES, 5 
Arr, Heaven, that I bad thy bead!“ he bas „A5 


. found the meaning ;— | Fo 
But I will gloze with him.“ [Afue.] Fouia prince if 
%, ö yt: © Wy: 
Though. by the tenour of our ſtrict edit,), An 
Your expoſition miſinterpreting,* * - . As 
We might proceed to cancel of your days z* | 
; Yet hope. eee from bo” fair a tree 1 
; W 
x . that I had thy bead 11 The ſpeaker may either mean Tt 
to ſay, O, that I had thy ingenutly ; or, O, that I had thy head, If: 
cue I from uy rh ! The Gans I/ believe, is the meaning. 7 
MATONE. TI 
3 But I will 5 will kim. 1] TY Gower: | | As 
„ n The kinge was wendre eie i 35S is, | W 
«K And thought, if that he faid it oute, | ORE E 
©« Then were he ſhamed all aboute: 5 | 
wu With lie wordes and wilh felle 8 \ ? 


&« He ſayth: My ſonne | ſhall thee Ulle 
© Though that thou be of littel witte,” &c. MALONE. 


45 our rid did, The old 88 e rid edi 
Concdied in the folio, MALONR, | | 


5 Your expoſition miſunterpreting, ] Your: Jnpakiden pe the riddle. 
being a miſtaken one; not interpreting it rightly. MALONE: © 
„ to cancel of your days; | The quario, 1609, reads — to 
counſel of your days; whick may mean, 10 deliberate how long you 
ſhall be permitted to live, But I believe that counſel was merely an 

error of the preſs, which the editor of the folio, 1664, corregQed. 
by reading to cencel off yaur days, The ſubſtitution of off for , 
is unneceſſary; for cancel may have been uled as a ſubttantive, 
Me might proceed to the cancellation or deſtrudtion of your life. 
5 Shakſpeare uſes the participle cancell” d in the ſeule required heres 
| in his Rape of Lucrece, 1594 : 1 5 | 
| An expir'd date, cancell'd ere well begun.” | | 
8 The following lines in King Richard III. likewiſe confirm the 
reading that has been choſen: _ | 
* | „ Cancel his bond of life, dear God, T pray, Son 
__ bat I may live to ſay, the dog is dead.“ MALONE. 
3 To omit the article was formerly a praQtice not uncommon. 80, 
3 in Titus Andronicuss ©. Aſcend, fair queen, Pantheon,” i. e. the 
=—_— Fanthego, | STBEVENS, ©. SET 
= ' Again, in King Lear: 
1 ee Hot Joekells after bn, met bick af ole.” Malou. 


— 


* 
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As your air ſelf, doth tune us otherwiſe: FE 
Forty days longer we do reſpite you;” 

If by which time our ſecret be undone, 

| This mercy ſhows, we'll joy in ſuch a ſons 

And until then, your entertain ſhall be, 

As doth befit our honour, and your Work 

| Exeunt ANTIOCBUS, his daughter, and Attend. | 

PR. How courtely would feem to cover fin! 

| When what is done is like an hypocrite, 

The which 1s good 1 in nothing but in light. 

If it be true that 11 interpret falſe, _ 

Then were it certain, you were notſo bad; 

As with foul inceſt to abuſe your ſonl ; 

Where now es re both a father and a ſon, 5 


7 Forty lin 3 we do reſpite you; ] In The Gefte Romonorum, et 
Cenſeſſio 4mantis, and The Hiftory of King Appolyn, thirty days only 
are allowed for the ſolution of this queſtion. It is difficult to 
accoun: for this minute variation, but by ſuppoſing that our author 
copied ſome tranſlation. of e e Aman hitherto undi = 
covered, MALONE. | | -- 288 

It is thirty days in Tuiue's dees. en 26 1 have | 7 7 
obſerved in a note on ſome other play (I forget which) was the _ — 
familiar term when the number to be WENUOHEY: was not of arich - 
metical importance, STEEVENS, 

pour enttriain ſhall be. FFC | 

As doth befit our honour, and your worth, ] I have no doubt but 

that theſe two lines were intended to rhyme together in our 
author's copy, where originally they might have ſtood thus: 
Jour entertain ſhall be, | . 
Ar doth beſt our honour, your degree. 


Or, 
4 doth our jonour fit ond your degree. | 
So, in King Richard III. AQ III. fc. wiz 
1 Belt . my W and your condition.“ . 
Srrxvsns. 
bd Where now you're both a father and a - fon. } Where, in this 
place, has the power of whereas. ”y 0 The Two. Gentlemen of 
Verona: 98 a | ETA 
. + And where I thought the remnant of mine age SR, 
© Should have been cheriſh'd by ker childlike nth, 
* J am uo full reſoly 'd 10 take a wife.“ | 


ff # 


8 PERICLES, 


By your untimely chipiags with your child. 
(Which pleaſure fits an huſband, not a facher;) 
And ſhe an eater of her mother's fleſh, 

By. the defiling of her parent's bed; 
And both like ſerpents are, who though they feed 
On ſweeteſt flowers, yet they poiſon breed. 
Antioch, farewell! for wiſdom fees, thoſe men 
Bluſh not in actions blacker than the night. 
Will ſhun no courſe to keep them from the light.“ 
One fin, I know, another doth provoke; +. 
Murder's as near to luſt, as flame to ſmoke: 
Poiſon and treaſon are the hands of fin, 

Ay, and the targets, to put off the ſhame: 
Ihen, leſt my life be cropp'd to keep you clear,* 


By flight T 11 ſhun the —_ which 1 Nat. [Exit 


Where (and with the ſame meaning) occurs again in 4 I; 


c. ili. uf this play: 


lere now his ſon's a — Lkr. Srexvans. | 
aces for wiſdom fees, thoſe men | 
Buſh not in ations blac ter than the 7 | 
Will ſhun no courſe to keep them from the tight. 1 All the 64 


"edpies read—will ſhew—, but fhew is evidently a corruption. The 


word that I have ventured to inſert in the text, in its place, was 
ſuggeſted by theſe lines in a ſubſequent ſcene, which * to 


me ſtrongly to ſupport this emendation: 


+. And what may make him blufh i in being len 
« He'll flop the courſe by which it might be known.” 
We might read 'ſchew for eſchew, if there were any inſtance ot 


ſuch au abbreviation being uſed. 


The expreſſion is here, as in many places in this play, elliptical: 


Jo wiſaom ſees, that thoſe who do not bluſh to commit actions blat ler 


| than the night, will not ſhun any courſe, in order 2 preſerve them from 
being made publick, MALONE. 


A - to keep you clear,] To prevent any flpicion from falling 


he on you So, in Macbeth : 


always thought, that I % 
| « ROPER: A 1 26th Maron. 


2 


as 


ter 


rom 


PRINCE OF TYRE 33 


Keen Axtiocius. poo WI 


Abr. He hath found the weaning, for the which 
we man by 

To bave big. In 

He muſt not live to trumpet forth my iofawy, | 

Nor tell the world, Antiochus doth lin 5 

In ſuch a loathed manner: 

And therefore inſtantly this prince muſt a}. 

For by his fall my honour muſt Keep * 

Who attends on us e 5 


„ 


Tü! © Deck W dicbne can? 
ANT. Thaliard, you' re DF. our chamber, und our 
mind | 
Partakes her 5 e clone! ' to: your 5 5 
And for your faithfulneſs we will advance you. 
Thaliard, behold, here's poiſon, and here's gold; 


We hate the prince of e and thou muft ul. 
285 him; f 


— 


bl 


4 He bath ſodnd he meaning ing, g, Yo.” in Twine ; book : ec "Apels 
lonius prince of Tyre bath found out the ſolution of my Halo; 
wherefore take ſhipping” Ke. STeevens. 155 

—— Thaliard, | This name is ſomewhat ARIAS from 
Thaliarck, i. < are as it Hands iv Twine's taal dugn. | 

: STeevenS, 

s Thatiard, 700 re of our chamber, e. ] $0, in Twine s tranſla® 
tion: “ Thaliarchus, the only faithfull and iruliie minifler of my 
ſecrets” Ke. The reſt of the ene! is formed on the ſame origival, 

STEVENS, 

7 Partakes Jer Lads aftions —] Our author in Th Winter's 

Tals uſes the word partake in an aflive ſeuſe, for e | 
=": your exultation 
« Paria le to * one.“ MALONE, 


Vor. XX. Ba D 


34 PERICLES. 


„ Cx e —— 


| Leſt your breath cool Wett, telling your hafte“ 


His eye doth level at, ſo thou ne'er return, 


5 Can get him once wichin my piſtol's Reg 
FU make. him ſure: To farewell to n ebnet. 


evidently requires amendment. — The words are addreſſed, not to 


may conſider Pericles as already dead ; 3 to which the Ling wa 


your alacrity, ſhould cool your ardour.“ The words let and 1% 
might eaſily have been confounded, M. MASON. 


p. 367. n. 5. STEEVENS, | 


0 arrow. | Maron. 


It fits thee not to aſk the reaſon Why. 
Becauſe we bid it. Say. is it done! „„ 
| THAL. | | | | My lotd, 


Enter 4 Meffenger, 


Lan: Pisa; 


bless oy lord, prince Fencles 1 is fled. 
A Meſſenger. 


Kür . e As thou 
Wilt live, fly after: and 45 an arrow, mot 
From a well -experienc'd archer, hits the mark 


Unlefs thou fay, Prince Pericles is dead. 
TAL. My lord, if 


1 age: 


Z>: 


2 * 59, 3 is it gone? We 3 point differemily i ; 
It fits thee not to aſt the reaſon why : 
Becauſe we bid it, ſay is it dons?_ MALONE. 
\ © Leſt your breath &c. ] Old copy = _ 
Let your breath cool yourſelf, telling y your 14. 
This paflage is little beiter than nonſenſe, as it dead, and 


the Meſſenger, but to Thaliard, who has told the King that be 
Enough; 


_ Leſt your. breath cool yourſelf, telling gon a /e. 5 
That is, Say no more of it; leſt your breath, in deſcribing 


See (for inſtances of the ſame typographical vt} Vol, XIX, 


7 wn and, as — ] Thug we folio. rue quarts. readi—and liks 


: 1 


rRINCGE Of TYRE. 8 


n Thaliard, Alen! till. Pecclcs be dead, | 
4 My Heart can lend no laccour to Wye head," La. 8 
d, Es 
; SCENE . 


ES 4 Row | in the Palace; 


| Enter Praiors, HztCcanus, and other Lords. 


er. Pur. Let. none diſturb us: : Why Als charge of 
Ou : | tho Wente * 9 | 8 „ N 
x My Sear can lend. 10 | faceour 10 m bead, $6, the King in 5 „ i 
nl: DR TREE 8 — 
kl once int know tis done, 8 8 
6 Ho ere wy: haps, wy. Joys were ne'er began,” 8 


3 Maloux. 
3 Why this charge of Hhoughts?] [ola copy — why 
| ſhould Kc. 1 The quarto, 1609, reads—chage. The emendaiion 


"YE Vas (uggeſted by Mr, Steevens. The folio 1664, for chage lub- 
N 8. Rituted change. . Change is printed for charge in As you lite ic, | 
x16, 1623, Act I. ſc. iii. aud in Coriolanus, Ad V. ic; it. ? 
: Thought was formerly uſed in the leuſe of melancholy, See © 
Vol. XVIII. p. 334, u. 7. Maron. ON 


In what relpe d are the thoughts of Pericles changed? 1 nd | 
read —— charge of thoughts, ' 1, e. weight of them, bunbes, | 
. of thought. So afterwards in this play: | 

. + Patience, good fir, even for this charge.“ 


and WW 80 The fr copy reads chage. | 6% 
It to Altbough—thought, in the Engular number, 2 AS means mes 
t be  lancholy, in the plural, I believe, it is uever kae with that: 
lies, | ügaification. STEEVENS. + | 

| Change of thoughts, it ſeems. was the old ee which l think 
wo | preferable to the amendment. By change of thoughts Pericles meaus, 
bing that change in the diſpoſition of his mind that "unuſual propeulity 7 


1 % io melancholy and Cares, which he afterwards deſcribes, and which 
made his body pine, and his ſoul ro languiſh. There appears, 


XIX, | however, to be an error in the paſſage; we ſhould leave out the — 
5 x word ſhould, which injures both the feule and the metre, and read | —_— 
like W Lez none 1 110 us 2 why this e 5 7 em os | 
PR Vp | 8 22 | NI. MASON, 


3 ERIC LES. 


| T he ſad companion, dull- -ey'd oy. 

By me fo us'd a gueſt is, not an hour, 

In the day's glorious walk, or peaceful night. 

(The tomb where os ſhould nere 5 can breed me 
quiet! 

Here pleaſures court mine eyes, and mine eyes urn 
them, 

And danger, which I Na is at Antioch, 

Whoſe arm ſeems far too ſhort to hit me vanes 

Yet neither pleaſure's art can joy my ſpirits, 

Nor yet the other's diſtance comfort me. 

Then 1t is thus: the paſſions of the mind, 

That have their firſt conception by miſ-dread, 

Have after-nouriſhment and life by care; 


And what was firſt but fear what might be done," 9 


Grows elder now, and cares it be not done.“ 
And fo with me;—the great Antiochus _ 
(Gainſt whom 1 am too little to contend, 
Since he's ſo great, can make his will his act.) 


Will think me ſpeaking, though! {wear to ants, | 


Nor boots it me to ſay, I honour him," 


* The ſad companion, dgll-ey'd melancholy,] So, in The Comedy | 


of Errors : 


ee Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth eoſue | 
© Bur moody and dull Melanchoh, | 


—— dull-eyd melancholy,] The lame compound epithet occurs 
in The Merchant of Venice: 

ell not be made a oft nd 20! 4 fool.” STEFVENS. 
| —— but frar what might be ones] But fear of what migh 
happen. MALONE. | 

—- — and. cares it be not done] And I proviſion that ut e 

not be done. IALOSE. 

5 Since ne's ſo great, ] Perhaps we ſhould read— 

| Since he, /o great, &c, 3535 
otherwiſe the latter part of the line will be. elliptical. STERXVENS, 


3 


s —— to ſay, I honour him,] Him was Arden by Mr. et 


for the fake of the mettre. MALONE, 


— 


„ Kinſman 1o grim aud comfortlefs deſpair?" MALont.. | 


WE 


WS 


dj 


irs 


we 


ds in King Rickard II: 


PRINCE OF TAE. "WW 


If 50 luſpect I may Gowns wind! Pts CCC. 
And what may make him bluſh in being known, —̃ 
He'll ſtop the courſe by which it might be known 3 5 © 

With hoſtile forces be'l! o'erſpread the land, | 

And with the oſtent of war will look fo huge,” 7, | : 8 
Amazement ſhall drive courage from the ſtate; 3 

Our men be vanquiſh'd, e'er they do reſiſt, „ 
And ſubjects puniſh'd, that ne'er thought offences 20 31. x 
Which care of them, not pity of myſeif, | 5 8 7 
Mho am no more but as the tops of trees, J 


(Which fence the roots 27 grow by, and deſend 7 


them,) | 
Makes * both my body pine, ind ſoul to languiſh, „„ 3 
And puniſh that W that 55 would e „ mL 


* 


7 Und with the eas ve 1 ons copie | : 

And with the ſtent of war will look Jo Auge. „ 
Should not this be, | 25 
And with th' oſtent of war Kei Tiwnrrr. 5 | 


| The emendation made by Mr. Tyrehits. is confirmed 5 a. 

i in The Merchant of Venice? | | 
„Like one well fiudiedin a fad ofent, 
„% To, pleaſe his graudam."” ' 


„% With offentation of deſpiſed 7 Allen. 1 


* Which care of them, Kc. ] Old copy 
Which care of them, not pity of my/elf, 
 { Who ouce nd more but as the tops 5 tres. 
Which. fence the roots they grow by, and defend 4 
Makes kc. 


I would read— Who am no more Kc. FARMER, 


Pericles means to compare the head of a kingdom to the upper 
branches of a txee, As it is the office of the latter to ſcreen the 
roots they prow by, ſo it is the duty of the former to protect =; 
lubjeds, who are no leſs the e of his W 3 e 
; STEEVENS. ; - 


Once more, maſt have Son a 3 1 formerly thought 


the poet might have written Who owe no more, but am now per- 
| ſuaded that he wrote, however ungrammatically-- Who wants n@# 
note, i. e. which ſelf wants no more ; bas no other wiſh ar LE 


38 © PERICLES, 


1. Lond, Joy and all comfort in voor facred = K\ 
\ breaſt! Ar 
2. LORD. And keep your wind, ll you return to 


SHR OED TT, e H: 
Peaceful and comfortable! þ | 
HEL. Peace, peace, my lords, and give experience 
tongue. H. 
> They do abuſe the king, the flatter MF". 
For flattery is the bellows blows up fing _ 


The thing the which is flatter'd, but a ſpark, "I 
To which that breath gives heat and Rronger glow- 4 
f 8 ing;“ BER | | 1 
Whereas reproof, obedient, Pre in 1 order, 
Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err. | 
When ſignior Sooth * here does proclaim a peace 4 
He flatters you, makes war upon your life: $1 
Prince, pardon me, or ſtrike me, if yon pleaſe; . 1 
: 1 cannot be much lower than my knees. T 
Pen. All leave us elſe ; 3 but let : cares ober- * 
look N | : 


| 1 bas. to protea 1 fubjeds.. The eee ear, 1 . | 
poſe, deceived him in this as in various otber inftances, It ſhould | 
e remembered that ſelf was formerly uſed as a ſubſtantive, and 
is fo uſed at this day by perſons of an inferior rank, who fre- 
quenily ſay—hkis ſelf. Hence, 1 ſuppoſe, the author wrote wants 
rather than want, MALONE, 
Jo which that breath we. ] i. e. the breath of 1 The old 
copy reads that ſpark; the word, (as Mr. Steevens bas obſerved,) 
being accidentally repeated by the compoſitor, He would read 
that wind, MALONE. 
his paſſage ſeems to be corrupt, as it 3 and the ſenſe 
requires that we ſhould read, | 
T's which that blaſt gives. heat and fronzer glowing. 
Stecvens agrees with me in the neceſſity of ſome \eadanend, but 
propoſes to read wind, which 1 FRO. oot ſo N a word as bleft. 
M. MASON. 
| When 2 Sootk —] A near Me of this gentleman 8 
mentjoneg in The Winter's Tale: nad his pond kin a 7 5 his | 
N= x eee by fr n his neigibour.” | 


) 


| £4 


PRINCE or TYRE, . 


What mic pink and . Ula! in offe haven, Y 
And then return to us. Exeunt Lords. ] Fn, 
thou 
Haſt moved us: what ſeeſt thon 1 in our looks? 
HEL. An angry brow, dread . 
Per. If there be ſuch a dart in princes! frowns, 
How durſt thy tongue move anger to our face? 
Hr. How dare the plants look up to > heaven. 
from whence 


| They have their r F; 


"Pa. Thou know'ft 1 have power 2 
To take thy life. "> 


HEL. | Kneeling. ] 1 have ground 4. axe myſelf; "4 


Do you but tribe the blow. 1 = 
1 | | Riſe, pr chte nile; 5 
Sit down, fit down; 4800 art no flatterer: 1 
] thank thee for it; and high heaven forbid, 
That kings W let their ears hear their kala 7 
hid!“ | | 


VER 


s. How Foy the plants look up to 3 from * | 
They have their nouriſhment ?] Thus the yarns; 1609. u 
Rowe Kc. read, | 
How dare the planets look up unte 3 
From whence they have thiir nouriſhment? 
It would puzzle a philoſopher to aſcertain the quality of gene | 
nouriſhment, or to diſcover how. planets, which are e ia e 5 


can be ſaid to oo up to it. STEEVENS, 


4 That lings ſhou!d let their cars hear their faults kid 1 Heaven 
Jorbid, that kings ſhould flop their ears, and ſo prevent them from ß 
bearing their ſecret faults !—To lei formerly kguified to hinder, | 

$0, in Hamlets © 

Buy heaven I'll make A ghoſt of him that lets we.” 8 4 
Again, in Tancred and Giſmund, 15932 | | 

Nor baſe ſuſpe& of aught to let his ſoit.” | | MaLONE,. 


T am not clear but that let is here uſed in its: ondiniiry.. ſenſe, : 


At Forbid it, heaven (ſays Pericles) that kings ſhould ſuger hein 


In ie „hear ar Weg pallintch*. Horr Wits, 


D4 


49  PERICLES, 


| Fit counſellor. and ſervant for a a prince, 
Who by thy wiſdom mak'ſt a PACE thy ſervant, | 
| What would'ſt thou have me do! 
n With patience bear 
Such grieſs as yon do lay upon yourſelf. 


: PER. FE hou ſpeak'ſt like a phyſician, Helicanus; | 
Who miniſter a a potion unto me, 


That thou would'ſt tremble to receive thyſelf. 
Attend me then: 1 went to Antioch, W 
| Where, as thou know'ſt,* againſt the face of death, B. 
* 
D 
A 


— 


I bought the purchaſe of a glorious beauty, 
From whence an iſſue I might propagate, 
Bring arms to princes, 220 abe joys,” 


© Where, as thou now 5. 6. Malone obſerves that whereas is 
frequently uſed by the old dramatick writers, inſtead of where, ſe 
and he is certainly right; but the obſervation is not to the purpoſe 


= 
on the preſent occaſion; for the word whereas does not really | 
occur io this paſſage, which thould os privies and 3 thut: 4 

| —— 1 went to Antioch, © | 8 
Where, as thou knou'ft, again /f the face of aul N Y # 


FT ſought the purchaſe of a glorious beauty. | 
Where is more as canes uſed for ee but not bi place. 
M. MAsoW. 
40 From whence an Iſſue — ; From, whence I might propagate an 
ive, that are arms, & MALONE, Py 
7 From whence an iſſue I might propagate, | 
Bring arms to princes, and to ſubjefts joys. ] Old copy : 8 
Are arms {0 princes, and bring joys to ſub j ects. | 
TI once imagined that a line was wanting to complete the ſenſe of 
Ls hls pallage, aud that the deficiency might be. e as follows; 
—— a glorious beauty, | 
Fron whence an iſſue I might propagate ; EE So 
For royal progeny are general bleflings, 
Bring arms to princes, and N 70% . 
| Her face &c, | 
Influènced. however, by the ſubſequent remark of Mr. M. Maſon, 
J have recovered the ſenſe for which he contends, by omitting one 
word in the corrupted line, and traoſpoſing others. STEEVENS. 


The meaning of this paſlage is clearly this: From whence 1 
—_ rares ſuch . as e e Aer sen to n 


PRI N GE OF T . 


Her face was to mine eye 'veyqud all wonders e 

The reſt (hark in thine ear,) as black as inceſt; _ 

- Which by my knowledge found, the ſinful father „ 
Seem'd not to firike, but {mooth; by but thou know' lt 8 

this, 

'Tis time to fear, when tyrants ſeem to kifs, 
W hich fear ſo grew in me, I hither fled, 
Under the covering ofa careful night, 
Who ſeem'd my good protector; and being bore, 
Bethought me what was paſt, what might ſucceed. 

I knew him tyrannons ; and tyrants” fears 

Decreaſe not, but grow faſter than their years :? 7 5 
Aud mould he HOURS" it, (as no doubt he doth, * 


— 


and j joy to their dubjeas 1 be dees is cerainly 1 . ie 
ſeems to be the fauit of the author, not the . 1 believe it 
was written as it ſtands. M. MASON... 


* Seem'd not to firike, but ſmooth : ] To ſmooth formerly ſgviſied £ 


to flatter, See note o » e every e in . Lear, ; 
AR II. ſc. ii. MAL OxE. os | | 


To ſmooth in this place means to frote. In the fame ale we 
ſhould underſtand the word in Milton's Comus, v. 251: 
| % ſmoothing the raven down 25 RE ns Ws pc, 95 
n % Of darkneſs, till it ſmil'd.” p | 
FP Ty in owe: counties SONIA of Sb the cat. 
| HoLT Wurrx. 


9 —— than their years 2 41 Old cy. My years.” Their ſuſpicions 5 
# + 32 outgrow their years; a circumſtance ſufficiently . to Wagen | 
of tyrants. The correction is mine. STEVENS, 4 | 


2 ? And ſhould he doubt 1 it, 0 no doubt he doth, dy The quarts 1609, | 
reads, | 
And ſhould he doo = as no doubt he 8 N | 
from which the reading of the text has been formed. The repeti- NE 
tion is much in our author's manner, and the following words, to 
lop tbat doubt, render this emendation almoſt certain. MALONE. | 


n, IF 

T3 Here is an apparent corruption. I ſhould not hefitate to read— 
Eu doubt on't—or, —donbt it. To doubt is to remain in ſuſpenſe or un- 

1 ceriaigty.— Should be be in doubt that I ſhall keep this ſecret, (as 


15 Were! is no doubi but he ig,] why, 40 9 lop that doubt,” i. e. to get 


2 rid o 
the agreſſor, by attacking me fitſt as the author of ſome ſuppoſes 
: Injury to himſclf, STrevens. | 
—— who ſpares not innocence? . Thus the eldeſt quarts, Al 

5 the otber copies read corruptly : 8 


4 PERICLES, 
That! ſhonld open to the liſtening air, 


How many worthy princes' bloods were ſhed, 
To keep his bed of blackneſs unlaid ope,— 


To lop that doubt, he'll fill this land with arms, 


And make pretence of wrong that I have done him; 


When all, for mine, if I may call't offence, 


Muſt feel war's blow, who ſpares not innocence: “ 
Which love to all (of which thyſelf art one, 
Who now reprov ſt me for re h 


SEL; DES Alas, ar! q 


"Pen. Drew fleep out of mine eyes, blood from 


my cheeks, 


: Muſings i into my mind, a thouſand doubts 
How might ſtop this tempeſt, ere it came; 
And finding little comfort to relieve chem, 


I thoughtit princely charity to grieve them.“ 


HL. Well, my lord, ſince . have * me | 


leave to ſpeak, 


; Freely 71 ſpeak. Antiochns you fear, 

And fully too, I think, you fear the tyrant, 
Who either by publick war, or Private treaſon, 

Will take away your life. 

Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 
Till chat his rag: and : anger be forgot, 

Or D 3 do cut his thread of life. 


that painful e he will ſtriye to make me "Apr 


440 fears nl innotcence. e 


of « 1 thought it princely charity to grieve them.] That is to lament 

their faite, The eldeſt quarto 'reads—f0 grieve for them. But a 

rhyme ſeems to have been intended, The reading of the text was 
furnilhed by the third quarto. 1630, whey eee 15 o as, 
W N MALONE, $0, 


+"; 


quarto of 1619 has—w# live. The firfl copy may have been right, 


| & ancient writers Yd ha * "oe 0 \ fabliantive, $0, in Chlorts 


Bw * 5 f'5 | a : N l : 
3 * . 6 , * 
e / pi { _ | - * 
ww Go a [4 ' 
. oO F 
l : 1. 


"=. 4 * 


PRINCE OF TRE, "> 


Your rule dired to any; ; if DA... | 
Day ſerves not light more faithful than Tube. 


PER. I do not doubt thy faith; | 
But ſhould he wrong my. libertics i in abſence 


HEL. We'll mingle bloods together in the earth, 
From whence we had our being and our birth. 


Per, Tyre, I now look from thee chen, ande 5 
r 5 "= 
Intend my travel, where I'll hear Nom thee; 5 
And by whoſe letters I'll diſpoſe myſelf. BY 1 
The care I had and have of ſubjects good, FR 4, 
On thee 1 Tay, whoſe wiſdom's — aa can bear ä 
III take thy word [a faith, not aſk fhine Ba bs. 
Who ſhuns not to break one, will ſure crack both : * 5 3 
But in our orbs we'll live ſo round and ſafe,” 5 1 
That time of both this truth ſhall ne'er convince,? fork 
Thon ow dd a lubje&s ſhine, 1 a true Prince. i 
75 [Excunt. LL 


6_ — whoſe wiſdom's aht can {hho it.] Pericles, transferriog ; 
his authority to Helicanus during his abſence, naturally briggs,t 8 
&iſt ſcene of Mes ſure for Meeſure to our mind. MaALons. . a 

© —— will ſure crack both: 1 Thus the folio. The word. fore 
is not found in the quarto, MALONE, | 
But in our orbs we'll live ſo round and ſafe,] The Bell quarts py: 1 
reads will live. For the emendation I am auſwerable. The 1 


if, as I ſuſpe&, the preceding line has been loſt, MaLons. 


Zul in our orbs we'll live ſo round and ſafe,] 
- in ſeipſo totus teres atque rotundus.” Horace. 
by our orbs means, in our. different ſpheres. STEEVENS. 


* —— this truth ſhall nr eee Overcome. Vel. x. 
p. 68, n. 4. M Along. | 


® Thou ſhow aft a ſubjef's ſhine, Ts true KOT? Shine is by 


\ 


PERICLES, 8 
wo 8 0 E NE u.. 
. An Ante-chamber in le Palate. 


Enter TI LIARD. 


Tua. 80, Gi is Tyre, and this. 7 is the court. 
Here muſt 1 kill king Pericles; and if I do not, 


I am ſure to be hang'd at home: tis dangerous.— 


Well, I perceive he was a wiſe fellow, and had 
good diſcretion, that being bid to alk what he 


would of the king. deſired he might know none of 
> ſecrets, Now do 1 {ee be had ſome reaſon for 


or The Complaint f the paſſionate vil ola iure. by w. Smith, 


e Thou glorious ſanne, Erom: whence my leffer- light 
The ſubſtance of bis chryſtal ſhine doth borrow,” 


This ſentiment. is not much unlike that of Talſtaff: - I mall 
think the better of myſelf and thee, during wy life; 1 for a 


valiant lion, and thou for a true prince.” MALONE. 


That the word ſhine may be uſed as a ſubſtantive, cannot 4s 
Joubied whilſt we have ſunſhine and monu/hin;. If the preſent 
reading of this paſſage be adopted, the word /hine muſt neceſſacily 
be taken in that ſenſe; but what the ſhine of a ſubjea is, it would 
be difficult to define. The difficulty is avoidad by ring 0 out a 


fingle letter, and reading. 


Tou ſhow'dft a ſubjed ſhine, Is true prince, | | 
Tn this caſe the word ſhine becomes a verb, and the meaning will 


be: — 1 No time ſhall be able to diſprove this truth, that you have 


, * 


ſhewn a ſubjeR in a glorious light, and Ia true prince. M. Mason. 


The ſame idea is more clearly en . in a King Henry . 


| 44 II. fe: tt 


A loyal and obedient fubi. ins 
«© Therein illuftrated.” 


wo TI can neither controvert nor fans Mr. M. Maſon' g poſition, | 
. becauſe I cannot aſcertain, if nine be conſidered as a verb, how tbe 
. he e for * deduced from the words before us. 


SrrEVENS. 


„ K perceive he was 4 wiſe . 1 Who this - wiſe fellow 
| Wat may be Wes kran 5 — pallage in Batuabie Riche: 8 


prINCE OF TYRE. 8 


0 il a king bid a man be a villain, 15 is 
1 by the indenture of his oath to be one. 
Huſh, here come the lords of r yre. Ps 


Enter Hen ie ano Escakxs, and other Lords. 


HEL, You ſhall not need, my fellow pers of | 


1yre, : 
Farther to queſtion of) your king 8 1 5 
His ſeal'd eommiſſion, left in truſt with me,. 


Dold ſpeak ſufficiently, he's gone to wavel. 1 
Tul. How! the king gone! Axe. - 


Her. If further yet you will be Caridfica, 
Why, as'it were unlicens'd of your loves, 
He would depart, I'll give ſome light unto you. 
Being at Antioch—— OY 

THAI. 5 What from Antioch? 


not.) 


T ook ſome das at hin: at lealt "oo judg'd ſos > 


And doubting teſt that he had exr'd or end. d. 

To ſhow his ſorrow, would correct biwlelf; 
So puts himſelf unto the ſhipman's toil, - + 

With whom each minute threatens life or death, 


Thar. Well, I perceive VVV 


I ſhall not be bang d now, although I would; by 


Souldicr's Wiſhe to Britons Welfare, or Coptaine- Skill je, Captains ETA 
Pill, 1604, p. 27+ »I will therefore commendethe poet Philipides, EZ 


who being demaunded by King Lifmachus, what favour hee migut 
doe unto him for that he loved him, made this anſwere to the King; 


that your maieſlie would never impart unto me * of your fecrets, 2 
| STEEVENS: 
. nn T wodld 3 7 80, 1 in The Winter's Tales 


« If l had a mind to be honeſt, I ſee, Fortune would not taifex 
v5 ite Vaters bounties i into my ent Ma. — 


[Aſade. 
Hur. Royal Antiochus (on what canſe 1 know 


=”; 8 55 rrRIoI ES : 


But ſince he J gone, the king it ſure muft pleaſe, 

He 'ſcap'd the land, to periſh on the ſeas. %— 

Bat I'Il preſent, me. Peace to the lords of Tyre 
Hel. Lord 1 haliard from Antiochus | is welcome 

Tnar. From him 1 come _ 
ath meſſage unto princely Pericles; ' 

Ip Aut, fince my landing, as I have anderflood © 
= ' Your lord has took himſelf to unknown a 
I My meſlage muſt retarn from whence it ane 


bs : HtL. We have no reaſon to defire it, * fince IR 
Commended to our maſter, not to u: 5 

Vet. ere vou ſhall depart, this we dere, MI 

As friends to Antioch,we may feaſt i in Tek Fe 
4 But finca 1 $ gone, the ling it fare muff pleaſe,” et 1 1 
He ſeap' d the land, to periſh on the ſeas, ] Old copy 05 0 

N he's gone, the king's ſeas muſt pleaſes : H 

He ſcap' d the land, to periſi at the fea, STEVIXSsG. B 


— the ting's ſeas mufl pleaſe: ] i. e. mult do their pleafur; 
muſt treat him as they will. A rhyme was Preps N Wes 
| os read in the next line, 
le 'fcap'd the land, to petri on the ſeas.” 

So, in The Taming of the Shrew c | 
vill bring you gain, or bir on the ſeas." Maron, 


Perbaps we ſhould read: 


„ But fince he's gone, the king it ar, muſt pleaſe, WI. 
eile 'ſcap'd the laud, to periſh on the ſeas.” PERCY. m 
e have no reaſon to defire it,] Thus all the old e ker in 
haps a word is wanting. We might read. e) 
Me have no reaſon to defire it told =, P 
"Your meſſage being addreſſed to our maſter, and not to us, there a 
is no reaſon why we ſhould deſire you to divulge it. If, however, ow 


die ſire be conſidered as a triſyllable, the metre, though, perhaps, vot 
the ſenſe, will be ſupplied. MALoNE. 


I have ſupplied the adverb— Shen both for the lake of ol 
and Metre, 'STELVENS. bg | 
s Yet, ere you all. depart, this wi FTA | „ 
ds friends 10 Antioch, we may feaſt in "0 J Thus a 
| Agameninon addreſſes Eneas in Troilus and Creſſeda © 
% Yourſelf ſhall feaſt with ub, before your go, AS | 
15 Aud 155 we» e l A noble Joe.“ dlaLoxks = 


a 
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4 85 0 E N 2 vi. 
1 6 
me. Tharkus. | 4 Room in the Covernours Houſe 


4 


Enter iron, Dionvza, and Attendants, 


Crx. My Dionyza, ſhall we reſt us here, 
And by relating tales of others' griefs, 
Sec if oil teach us to forget our own? 

5 T hat 1 were to blow at fire, in SORE to quench | 

F 
For who digs kills peine they os alpire,- 
T brows down one mountain, to caſt up a higher“ 
O my diſtreſſed lord, even ſuch our grief; 
Here they're but felt, and ſeen with miſtful eyes., 
But like to e wa pp 'd, | they 2 riſe. 


unt 


THUS 


Me. 


. Her 171 but 7 nd 725 with miffull EY 0 025 | 
Here they're bul fell and ſeen with a 1925 5 ä 
Mr. Malone reads - unſte nu. STEEVENS. 


The quarto 1609, reads end ſeen, The words and ſeen, 603 FEY X 
which I bave ioſertedin my text, are ſo near in ſound, that they 
wight eafily have been confounted by a haſty pronunciation, or an 

| inattentive- tranſcriber. By miſchief's zyes, | underftand, + ths | 
| eyes of thoſe who would feel a walignaut pleafure in our mis- 
Ir and add to them by their triumph over us.“ Tbe eye | 

Has bee u long deſcribed by poets as either propitious, or waliguant 
and unlucky. Thus in a ſubſequent ſceng in this play: _ _» | 
10 Now the good 12785 throw their bef yen 8. . 

8 e 

1 rafpe8 this Noe. like many aids before us, 5 cokr 5 

| therefore: „ en of n 80, in xt a fy 


LONE, 


"Pers 


there 
'ever, 
Dot 


ſeule 


Act IV. ſc. vi: 


24 For, hearing this, 1 a perforce edt. 
Wich mif{ful eyes, or they [ tears ] will iſſue too. TD 
The ſe aſe of the paſſage will then be, —Witbdrawn, as we now | 
mm vom the 1 0 we comets? our heh are apy, felt, ang | 


alle 


{ 


OR Who wanteth food, and will not . , warits it, 


Into the air; our eyes do weep, till lungs“ 
Fetch breath that may proclaim them louder; that, 
If heaven flumber, while their creatures want, 
They may awake their helps to comfort them.“ 

Tl then diſcourſe our woes, felt ſeveral . 
1 wanting breath to ſpeak; help m me with ears, 


1 may, 1b b have only exchanged one: ſort of oouſenſe 1 
another. STEEVERS. 5 


caunot be right. To was often written by our old writers for oo; 
_ and in like manner toe and two were confounded, The quarto of 

1619 reads — do iu the firſt line, I think Cleou means to ly 
Let our fongues. and ſorrows tos ſound deep, &c. MALONx. 


til lung —] The old copy W The corredion 
was made by Mr. Steevens.” MALONE, 


- helpers. STFEVENS. 


Tonk 


Cie. 0 Dioayta,: 


Or can conceal his hunger, till be famiſh? 
Our tongues and ſorrows do*ſound deep our woe 


Dio. I'll do my beſt, br. tis 
Cre. This Tharſus, o'er which 1 have governs 


1 ment, 5 5 
| (A city, on whom plenty | held full hand J- 5 
appear iodlflind. as through a 6. "Whes: we attemait . idee = x 


our griefs by artful compariſon, that effort is made to our diſad. | 

vantage, and our calamities encreaſe, like trees, that ſhoot the = 
higher, becauſe they babe felt the diſcipline of the pruning Kuite, 

: Shakſpeare bas an expreſhon ſimilar to the foregoing: 


44. ] fee before me, neither here nor there. 5 | 
% Nor what enſues, but have : fog in them | | tl 
& Which I cannot Merck through.” 


 Cymbling, Ad It. 4e. 


2 0 


bur een and ſorrows do—]. Mr. Malone reads—00, 


sxxkvrxs. 
BY The original copy has—to, bers and in. the next line; which 


> They may awake their W to comfort them. ] Ol copy 


Perhaps we ſhould read—helye, So before: | 
* — —— — be my helps, 
0 compaſs ſuch a boundleſs happineſs!" Marones | 
I have Os dir. e $ 8 natural ceonjedure. e 


Tus. 


PRINCE OF TYRE. - 45 


For riches, Arew'd berſelf even in the. Kean . 
Whole towers bore heads lo high. we bus the : 


5 clouds,“ 


And ſtran gers ne'er beheld, bat wonder di at: © 


Whoſe men and dames fo jeited and adorn'd,* 
Like one e another I glaſs. to trim them byr“ 


— 


For likes frew'd verſelf even in the greets : For. in the refelik 
in auce, | believe, means, — with reſped to, with EE: to mes 


Thus, iu Coriolanus : ER POD 
Rather our fipte's defeRive for requital, . | 6 
% Than we to firetch it out. NT £ 


. $trew'd heiſuif, '” refercing” 10 city, is undoubtedly the s FE 


reading. Thus, in Tzmon of Athens: -. 


64 Thou!' t give away helf in paper ory.” Srrtvins. 


Shakſpeare generally uſes riches as a e 00un. Thus, in 3 


Othello 5 DIES ak 5 
« The rie les of the whip. is come aſhore. " . . 
| Again, ibis? ee 
© Bat riches Aten is as voor 42 winter - on OS rand ff LW a6 
| Again, in his 87th Sonnet? Ok A 
% Again for Ho riches where is. my deſerving?” . 
MALONE; 


I mould SY 1804 Kiels in lead ol riches, which renders 


the pallage not only corre, but much more poetical. 3 
Malone muft alſo prove that hie uſcs riches 10 expreſs 2 perfony 


or it will not agree with the word her/elf, or anſwer in this Pena” INT 


. laſt line ſhould be in a parenthefis. M. MASON. ö 
—— bort heads ſo high, they kiſs'd the clouds, } vo, in Haul 
e the herald Mercury, 25 | 
A New-lighted on a kheaven-t N hill, wo 


jp £ 
; 3 


Agaio, in The Rape of Lucrece, 1594': Eoin en gn 
„ lbrcalgipg cloud-kiffing llion with annoy. : WY 

Again, more apfel in Troiius' end Creſida; 5 Fae uh 
% Yon boa whoſe wanton toþs do baſs, the clouds . 


| Marduk, 

| — ip jetted ot adorn' d, | 10 jet bs is to but, bo walk probalft 
TY in Twelfth- Night: „% Coutemplatian makes a rare farbene 
of him: now he Jets under "hh adyanced plumes ! 755 | 


8 VIII. 


„ Like « one l 115 1% trim them by : 55 The f ſame | idea ie 


fouud in Hamlet: Opbelia, ſpeaking > of the prince, ſays ne 1 
| © The glaſs of falhion, and the mould of n 5 
„The obſervd of all We | ; 


Vor. * 5 5 . * 0 


%. ; 


e EU EO RI 
j a - 
. * 


3 5 —9 l 


%  PERICLES, 


Their tables were ſtor d full, to glad the beht, 


And not ſo much to feed on, as delight; 


All poverty was ſcorn'd, and pride ſo great, 
The name of help grew odious to repeat. 
Dio. O, 'tis too true. on 
CLE. But fee what heaven can do! By chis our 
change, 


Theſe mouths, whom but of late, earth, fea, and 


air, 
Were all too little to content 2 pleaſe, 


Although they gave their creatures in abundance, 
As houſes are defil'd for want of ule, 


They are now ſtarv'd for want of exerciſe : 


Thoſe palates, who 9 two ſummers younger, 


AT Again, in Gel | 


« A ſample to "the rounpe; 3 to the more mature 
„. glaſs that fealtd them.” 


Again in the Second Part of King Henry tv: 


34 —— He was indeed the glaſs, 
bas Whetein the noble youth/4id dreſs themſelves, ” 


4 


| MaLont, 
1 Thoſe Nl &e.] The paſſage is ſo corrupt in the old copy, 
that it is difficult even to form a probable conjedore about it. It 
reads — who not yet two ſavers younger. The words [| not w'd to 


 Runger's ſavour ] which I have inſerted in my text, afford ſenſe, and 


are not very remote from the traces of the original letters; and 


Jaye, and hwnger might my have been tranſpoſed. We have! in 


a ſubſequent ſcene: 
All viands that Leat, do ſeem anſavoury.” S 1 
I do not, however, propoſe this emendation with the (mallit 


I confidetitE; ; but it may remain till ſome leſs exceptionable cou- 


jedture ſhall. be offered. MaLoNE. | 
The old reading is | evidently erroneous, but the change of a 


ſingle word, the reading of ſummers, inſtead: of favirs, gives us 
what certainly the author wrote: 


. Thoſe palates who not yet two Sassen younger, c. 
That is, % Thoſe' palates, who leſs than two years ago, required 
ſome new inventions of cookery to delight their taſte, would now 


be glad of plain bread. M. Mason. 
— have inſerted. Mx, M. Maſon's emendation in he text. is | 


„ 


j 


Ur 


& 


. 


VI. 
py. 

l 
| to 
and 
and 
e in 


leſt 
Ole 
175 


| us 


ired 
now 


| is 


— 
SI 
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Muſt Lake inventions to delight the le; 
Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it; 
Thoſe mothers who, to noulle up their babes. 
Thought nought too curious, are ready now, 
To eat thoſe little darlings whom they lovid. _ 
So ſharp are hunger's teeth, that man and wife 
Draw lots, who firſt ſhall die to lengthen life: 
Here ſtands a lord, and there a lady weeping; 
Here many fink, yet thoſe which ſee them fall, 
Have ſcarce ſtrength left to give them burial, 5 
Is not this true? BY 
' Dro. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do wimels i it; 
CLt. O, let thoſe cities, that of 0 8 8 
And her proſperities fo largely taſte, 
With their ſuperfluous riots, hear theſe tears! 
T ho ery of 1 harſus may be theirs, 


Romeo and Juliet o our r author allo computes time I the at aumbet 5 
of ſummers : | 
«6 Let two more ſummers wither | in. their pride, " ke. 
5 Srxrrevzus. 
W to avs as their babes,) I would read—awyfe. A fondling 
is Riil called a nurfling. To nouzle, of, as it is now written, nustle, 
in to go with the noſe down like a hog. So, Pope: 
« The bleſſed benefit, not there confin'd, 
be Drops, to a third, who nuzziles cloſe behind. „» STErvens. 
In an ancient poem entitled The tren ge Birth, honourable Coro- 
nation, and moſt unhuppie Death of famous arthur, King of Brytaine, 
1601, 1 find the word nuzzle uſed ocarly in the ſame manner as 
in be text: ; 
The I fair ſpottive Sight that you wan bene, 
40 Lyiog ſafely nuzled by faire [greve's. kde,” | 
Again, more appolitely, ibidem: | 
4 Being nuzzled in effeminate delights FR | | 
I have therefore retained the reading of the old coy 7. e WT 
e bot: "ae cities, that of Plenty's rat's A kindred thoughy 
is found in King Lear: 
2 Take phyſick pomp! 
10 Expoſe thyſelf to feel Gat 8 feel, 4 
i That thou may ſt make the ſuperflux to 8 
2 1 how the beavers more Just. 4 4 5 


J 


F "6 - _PERICLES 


1 WE Fnter a Lord. : 


Lond. Where” s.the lord governor? 


3 CLE. Here. Da 
EE. Speak out thy forrows * which on bras, in 
5 haſte, 


For comfort is too far for us to expect. 


LorD. We have decried, upon our wean 


ſhore, 
A portly fail of ſhips make hitherward. 

CLE, I thought as much. Pea 
One ſorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
That may ſucceed as his inheritor;“ 
And ſo in our's: ſome neighbouring nation, 
Taking advantage of our miſery, - 
Hath ſtuff'd theſe hollow veſſels with their power,? 
To beat us down, the which a are e down Already; | | 


Apin, itidem + OT | 
44 Let the e and luft- dieted man,” kc, MaLony 
ii ſorrous — | Perbaps — the forrows..  STELY ENS, 
: ne fork never comes, but brings an heir, 
| | That may ſucceed as his inheritor ; ] So, in Hanlet: | 
© —— ſorrows never come as ſingle ſpies, | 


« But in battalions, 875 STEEVENS. 
| | ON Again, tbidem : 
Wee One woe doth tread. pon e beels, 
=” | | 80 faſt they follow.” MALONE, 


+ Hath fiff's theſe koilow veſſels with: their power, ] 7 O14 copy 
the—] The quarto 1609, reads — That fluff'd %c. The contexs 
clearly ſhews that we ought to read Hath inftead of That. — By 
power is meant forces, The word is frequently wo in that leute 
by our ancient writers. So, in King Leer: | 
4 _ from France there comes a power 
% Into this ſcatter'd kingdom.” | n 
I idle? | | | 
Hai fluff 4 theſe hott: w veſſels" ke. | 
Hollow, applied to l 16 A Homeric opithet. [Les Lied 4 
. 26. ent. | | 


rRINCE or TYRE. 35 


And make a conqueſt of anbappy me, * % EEE 1 

Whereas no glory's * got to overcome. 5 — 
LoD. That's che leaſt fear; for, by the ſemblance! 7 

| Of their white flags diſplay d. they bring us peace, — 

And cqme to us as favourers, not as fes. 

Cit, ThouſpealRlike him's untutor'd to repeat, 

Who makes the faireſt ſhow, means moſt deceit. 

But bring they what they will, what need we fear?“ | 

The grounds the lows and we are half way 885 


"5 4nd. make on congueft of unhappy 901 . believe 2 latter way | 
dropped at the preſs, and would read, | : 


—— of unhappy men, Ke, MALONE, 


Perhaps the m is only a w reverſed, aud the autbor defigned us 3 2 


to read, however improperly and ban Annan — ＋ e we. 
So, in Corialanus : . | 


% = and to poor „„ e 8 
4e Thine enwity's moſt capital. Brin 


6 Whereas ne glory's —] Whereas, it has been already obſerved, ; 
was ancieutly uſed for where, MALORx B. 


1 That's the leaſt fear: for, by the ſemblance ] It ſhould be 
remembered that ſemblance was pronounced as 2 triſyllable — 
DI ſemble-ance, So, our author in The Comedy of Errors: | 

And theſe two Dromios, one in ſemblance.” % 
So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, reſembleth is a * aadrifyllables | 
„O, how this ſpriog of love reſembleth —, * Marlon. 


* Thou tea lt like him's wntulor's ts reptat, } The quarto 160g, 
reads — lite birmnes untutor'd 10 repeat. I ſuppoſe the author wrote — 
kim is — an expreſhon which, however elliptical, is not more a, 
than many others in this olay. MALONE _ | 
; Perhaps we thould ad. kim "oo 5 and e the matre OY 

vllows: 


tex} "Thou ſpeak ft ET 5 | „ 
By Lil him Who is untuter'd 10 * be 3 
eule The leuſe is — Deluded by the pacifick apprarence of this navy, you 


talk like one who has never learned the commen adage, "that the faire 

outhides are moſt to be ſuſpeRcd.'* STaxvans. _ | _— 
t * lat need we fear? &c.] Tue earlieſt copy reads ans i, 2 
points thus: | 2 ee 

| What need we awe our grounds the lowef? 3 
21 The reading which is inſerted in the text, is that of he ſacond- | 2 
ne Priu ted in 1419 MALONE, Eng, Es , E 1 


. : g . L N * "4 
; \- N 5 ; | . — 
* . 4 . ” - * ow 
F * 
4 — ; . 3 
: } a 5 C s 
* 


54 A101 8, e 
Go tell 1 genctul, we attend kim bre, 
To know for what he comes, and whence he comes, 
And what he craves. 1 
I. oRD. I go, my lord. Exit. 
CIE. Welcome is peace, if he on peace con; * 
if wars, we are unable to reſiſt. | 


| Enter | PERICLES, with Attendants, ) 


— 


Pk. Lol governor, for ſo we hear yon are, 
Let not our ſhips and number of our men, 
Be, like a beacon fir'd, to amaze your eyes. 
We have heard your miſeries as far as Tyre, 
And ſcen the deſolation of your fireets: 
Nor come we to add ſorrow to your tears, 
: But to relieve them of their heavy load; 
| And theſe our ſhips you happily may think 
Are, like the Trojan horſe, war- ſtuff'd within, 
| Wich Wer VIEWS, PE overthrow, 


LBS >< 


"But 111 tlg 1 thy will, and what they e can, 
What need we fear? | | 
Tie ground's the loweſt, FE we are half way there, 5 The redus- 
dancy of the metre leads me to lulped this paſſage. of A 
tion. I therefore read: 
But bring they what they will, what need we fear? 
| The ground's the lew'fl, and we are half way there. 
Are che words omitted — and what they can — of any value? 
© STEEVENS, 
—— if ie on peace conſt; 1 he lu on peace. | = Ry” 7 
ſenſe. MALONE, 1 
3 And theſe our ſhips you happily 155 think © 
4e, lite the Trojan horſe, war- Huff d within, | 
With bloody views, expecting overthrow]. i. e. which you | hays 
Pily, &c. The old copy reads: 
And theſe our ſhips you happily may think, 
, Are like the Trojan horſe, was Wk d within 
==: "ny veines, . uy | 


md an. wed - A i ; 


1 
* 


\ 
Ay 


PRINCE Or TYRE. 35 


Are nord with corn, to ache your needy. bread,* 


| And give them life, who are weten e d, half k 


dead. 

Art. The gods of "ER protect you! 
And we'll pray for 1 
ae eee 1 pray you, riſe; 

we do not look for reverence, but ion, 
And harbourage for ourſelf, our ſhips, and men. 
CLE. The which when any ſhall not gratify, 


7 


Or pay you with unthank fulneſs in thought,“ 


Be it our wives, our children, or ourſelves, _ 
The curſe of heaven and men ſucceed their evils! 
Till when, (the which, I hope, ſhall ne'er be leen,) 
Your grace 1s WONG: to our town and us. 


For the: emendation of this e paſſage the render 3 16 in- 


debied to Mr. Steevens.' So, as he has obſerved, in a former ſcene: 


_ * Hath uff d tbe hollow veſſels with their power. 15 : 
| | MALONE. 
„ lo. make your needy bread, 805 i. ©. to make bread for your 


_ needy ſubje ds. PERCY. 


© Or pay yes. with unthankfulne in thought, ] 1 faſped the author = 


| wrote: 


Or pay you with unthantfulneſs. in aught, 
Be it our wives, Kc. | 


If we are vathaokful to you in any one e ar N uy 


mould there be occa eon, to ſacrifice any thing for your ſervice, 
whether our wives, our children or ourſelves, may the curſe of. 


heaven, aud of mankind, Kc. —Aught. was zncienily written ought. | 


Our wives, &c. may howeyer refer to eny in YE. former TM 


have therefore made no change. MALONE.. 


I believe the old. reading is the true one. 8 in thought 
is mental ingratitude, The governor imprecates vengeance on him- 
Felf and bis people, ſhould any of them harbour even an ungrateful 
thought in their boſoms reſpectiug Pericles. STFEVENS. 


No amendment is wanting ; the meaning 1s this; — May theſe = 
perſons be curſed who ſhall pay you with unthankfuluefs, even. 
in thought though they ſhould be our deareſt MENG or en 
ee M. MASON. 6 9 8 | 


„% PERICLES, 


Prn. Which welgome we'll accept; feaſt here A 
- while, 


Until our lars that frown, lend ns a ſmile. | 


* 


e 1 ä e 


{© 0 * 16 
Enter Gown, | 


Ge Here have you ſeen. a mighty king 
His child, 1 wis, to inceſt bring; 
A better prince, and benign lord. 
Prove awful both in deed and word. 5 
Be quiet then, as men ſhould be, 
Till he hath pals d neceſſity. 
I'II ſhow you thoſe in troubles. reign, , 
Loſing a mite, a mountain gain,” 

The good in converſation * 7 
(To. whom 1 give. my, benizon, } 


4. 


? 4 better prince, and , lord, 


Prove awful Kc.] i. e. you have ſem a better prince, ke, provi 
- gwful & c. The verb in 50, fir ft Rue Is carried on to the third, 

Old copy: | 
8 That will erbse aw ul. both in dies" and word. | 

1 have omitted the two firft words, as the ſenſe proceeds without 
them, and they render the metre irregular. 'STEEVENS. 

7 I'll ſhow you thoſe ke,] I will now extybit to you perſons, | 
| who, after ſuffering ſmall and temporary evils, will at length be 
8 | blelled with bappineſs. — 1 ſaſped our author had here in view the 
| title of the chapter in Cee Romanorum, in which the Rory of 
Apollonius 1s told! though I will not ſay. in what language he 

read it, It is this: De tribulatione temporali que in gaudiug | 

Jempiternum pofremo | commutabitur,” MALONE. 
lle good in converſation —- ] Converſation 1 is conduct, behaviour, 

$0, in the Second Epiſtle of St. Peter, iii. 112 —— to {061 in all 
| boly converſation and Panne by STBBVBNS. . 5 


E 


Vs 


% 
3 


ut 


8 
8 
ne 


of 
he 


. 


all! 


PRINCE or TYRE: i 


Ts ill at Tharſus, has „each me 
Thinks all is writ he ſpoken can: 
And, to remember. what he does, 
8 Gild his ſtatue glorious: * 8. 


3 
— 


2 hh 
5 7 be 654 in converſation | e 
(To waom I give my benixon. ) 


1s till at Tharſus, © where &c. ] This or : Ws 
expreſſed, Gower means to 'fay— The good prince (on:whom I. 


beftow my beſt wilhes) is fill cugaged at ns. where every 
man Xe. STREVENS. . 


2 Thinks all is writ he ſpoken. can: 7]. - Park as 3 pe te 
whatever ericles ſays, as if it were holy writ, «+ As true as the b 


goſpel,” is fill common language. Malen. 


Writ may-certaivly mean | ſcripture; the holy writiogs, by way 
of eminence, being ſo denominated. | We might however read 
wit, i. e. wiſdom. So, Gower, in this ſtory of Prince Appolyn: 

. Though that thou be of hittel witte,” STEEVENS, 


3 Gild his ftatue glorious : ] This circumſtance, as well as bo 5 


ee is found in the Conſeſſio A mantis: 

i Appolinus, whan that he berde 
„The miſchefe, howe the citee ferde, 
All freliche of his owne gift. 

„ His wheate among hem for to ſhifte, 
„be whiche by {hip be had brought, 

& He yave, and toke of hem right nought, 
% But fithen fyrſt this worlde began, 

«© Was never yet to ſuche a man 

4 More joye made than thei hym made; 

„% For thei were all of hym ſo glade, 

„That thez for ever in remembrange 

„Made a figure in reſemblance : 
„ Of hn, and ina common place Va 
„ Thei ſet it up; ſo that his-face ' 
„Might every maner man 35 0 

„e So as the citce was beholde: 

© It was of laton over-gylte; _ 75 25 

„ Thus hath he nought his yefte ſpilte.” 1 

All he copies read — Build bis Ratue, ve, HP: 
They alſo unneceſfarily read: 
Build his flatue to make it glorious; 
| Read—gild, So, in Gower: 
Py 10 Nen of 00% ever- l,: 


"41 
„ 
3 


* 


9 


* n 
* 4 * 3 
9 ; *. 


1 
5 
», if 
* r 9 
bs ut 


1 * 


PERICLES, 


But tidings to the contrary 
Are 1 your eyes; what need 4 ſpeak I? 


Duni ſhow. | 


Enter at one door Sharon Es, talking with CIE. EON; all 
iu e train with them. Enter at another door, a Cox 
tleman, with a letter to PERICLES ; Prkiclzs ſhows 
the letter to CLEON; then gives the Meſſenger a 
reward, and bnighe him, Exeunt. PrICLEs, 
CLeon, c. ſeverally. 


Gow. Good RON "RN ſtaid at home, 
= ; Not to eat honey, like a drone, 
—S From others' labours; forth he firive * 1 


1 To killen bad, keep good alive; : 
1 And, to fulfil his prince' defire, by 
Sends word of all that haps in Tyre :* 
How Thaliard came full bent with fin, | The 
5 And hid intent, to murder bim ;* ; inten 

| . 7 
RO in 8 Appolyn of 1 e remem- mal 

| braunce they made an ymage or flatue of clent win le, | 
STEEVENS, 8 
| 6 ——forth ec. ] Old dm for: though. be five —. J read dati 
forii; e. thoroughly, from beginning 10 end. | So, in Meaſure Bas. 
1 . | | 5 s 

| 11 vou, couſin, | . 
„ Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, | | {uct 
Do with your injuries as ſeems you beſt,” STEEVENS, Peri 

* Good Helicane hath ftaid at home, —— | | was 

And, to fulfil his prince” dr fire, , 

| Sends word of all that haps in Tyre: ] The old copy, reads: @ 
Good Helicane that fta) d at home,— 1 
Sav'd one of all ke, | loft 

| The emendation was ſuggeſted by Mr. Stevens. MAT Ox. ” 

© {xg hid intent, to murder kim] Tue firſt quarto reads. 

| \ And hid in Tent to wurde: him. © 3 
8 This is only mentioned, to ſhew how inaccurately this aley Was Vt 


oh ns printed, and to Jultify the liberty that has beeu taken in 


I! 


Els. 


was 


n ig 


PRINCE OF TYRE 1% 


And that in Tharſus was not bell; 

Longer for him to make his reſt: 

He knowing ſo,* put forth to ſeas, 

Where when men been, there's ſeldom eaſe; 
For now the wind begins to blow; 

Thunder above, and deeps below, 

Make ſuth unquiet, that the ſhip 5 
Should houſe him ſafe, is wreck'd ba ſlit; 1 

i oa Pacer. having : all loſt, 


iſhen of man, of pelf, 
; Ng aught eſcapen but himſelf ; : 


* 


rest the preceding paſſage. The rexding of we text. 1 that 
of the quarto 1619. MaLons. _ 5 


How Thaliard came full bent with fia, 1 og 
And hid intent to, pap kim.) Sin and him cannot be recelned as 
ahymes, Perhaps the author wrote, 
— full bent with ſcheme, 
And hid intent ke, 


| The old reading, in the ſecond line, is certainly the true one. mid 


intent 1s concealed deſign, ſuch as was that of Thaliard. STFEVENS. 


1 .—— Vas not bet —] The conſtrudtion is, And that for him to 
make his reſt longer 1 in harſus, was not beſt; i. e. his beſt courſe, 
MALoNx. 


He 0885 fo, ] i. e. ſays Mr. Steevent, by whom this emen- 


| dation was made, he being thus nr Tie old copy | 


. OT doing fo.” MALONE., 


—— that the ſhip | 5 

Should houſe him ſaſe, is wreek'd and ſata 1 Shi and lit are 
ſuch defective rhymes, that | ſuppoſe our author wrote fert. 
Pericles, in the florm, loft his fleet as well as the veel i in which he. 
wa; himſelf embarked. STEEVENS. 


* Ne augit eſcapen but kimſelf;] [Old copy—eſcapen's = | It 
ſhould be printed either eſcapen or eſcaped. 3 
Our anceftors had a plural number io their tenſes which i is now 
loſt out of the language; e. g. in the preſent tenſe, | | 


I eſcape | We elcapen 
Thou eſcapeſti ” Ve eſcapen : 
He eſcapeth They eſcapen. f 


bd it did not, I believe, extend to the prete r-imperſc&4, « oubermiſe | 
thay thus; They didden 407 0 n e 0 | 


* 6%ꝝ | PERICLES, 
5 Till fortune, tir'd wich doing bad, 
T hrew him aſhore, to give him glad: ? 


And here he comes: what ſhall be next, 
Pardon old Gower . this long s the text, # 


S ae 


s CE N 2 „ 


Teanpch. 45 open place by the ye fc de. 


VV Fate, Praictzs, wet. 


Pur. Yet ceaſe your ire, ye angry bare of hea- 
ven! a | 

Wind, rain, and thunder, der earthly man 

Is but a ſubſtance that muſt yield to you; 

And I, as fits my nature, do obey you. 

Alas, the lea hath caſt me on the rocks, 


I do not believe tha text to be corrupt. Our author ſeems in this 
inflance to have followed Gower: _ A „ 3 
« —— and with himſelfe were in debate, 

Th tende what he had lore,” &c. 8 

> T this k I have obſerved many other lallances of the fame kind 
in the Confeſſio Anantis. MAL. | 


Thinkende is a participle, and therefore inapplicable to the e 
queſtion. STEEVENS, | 


5 —— to give him glad: 7 Dr. Party 1 i we ſhould not read 

| —to make bim glad. Perbaps we ſhould: but the language of our 

| fictitious Gower, like that of our Pſeudo.Rowley, is fo often 

p jürreconcileable to the prattice of auy age, that exiticifm on ſuch 
| bungling imitations is almoſt thrown i - STUKVENS 


4 —— what ſhell be next, | | 
Parton old Gower; this long's tha text.] The. meaning of this 


- may be—Excuſe old Gower from telling you what follows, The wry 
„ te, it has proves 9 tos e a ee elrench. 


# 3 5 25 sro 2b. 6 


1 


nis 


nd 


PRINCE Or TYRE. CN 


Waſt'd me from ſhore to ſhore, andleft me breath * 1 
Nothing to think on, but enſaing deaeiaa ng 8 
Let it ſuffice the greatneſs of your powers, 3 i: 
To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes; hg 
And baving thrown him from your watry grave, 

Here to e death 1 in + RIP is all he I crave. 7 


.v 


Enter three Fiſhermen.* 


A From. What, ho, Pilch!“ 


i — ft me 1 128 | * „ 
Nothing io think on, Le.] The quarto, 1609. reads —and left + my be. 

breath. [ read—and left me breath, that is, left me life, only to 

aggravate my misfortunes, by e me to think on we Watte 523 

that awaits me. MALONE, | 


Mr. Malone's correQion is certainly . and. the paſſage 
before us can have no other meaning, than:—left me alive only 
that enſuing death might become the objet of my contemplation, 


So, in the ſecond Book of Sidney's Arcedis, where the ſhipwreck 


of Pyrocles js deſcribed : «+ left nothing but deſpair * 88 
and expectation of a loathſome end.“ STEFVENS, 


Enter three Fiſhermen. ] This ſcene ſeews to have bers formed | 
on the following lines in the Con feſſie Amantis : 

„ Thus was the yonge lotde all alone, 

© All naked in a poure plite.—— | 
There came afiſheria the weye, 

© And figha wan there naked flonde, 
% And whan that he hath underflonde _ 
© The cauſe, he hath of hym great 85 . 5 
% Andonely of bis poure trouth 88 5 | . 
d Of ſuch clothes as he hadde © 7 5 | e 
With great pitee this lorde be cladde: 
And he hym thonketh as he ſholde, 

„% And ſayth hym that it ſhall be yolde | 
If ever he gete bis ſtate ageyne; 

© And praith that he wolde hym ſeyne, a 

% If nigh were any tewne for hy m. | | : 
le ſay, ye, Pentapolim, J DB» - 
Where both kynge and queue duellen. | | | 
* Whanhe this tale herde tellen, 
He gladdeth hym, and gan befeebe, _ . 5 

* That he the weye ** wolde teche. — ä „ 


— 
. * 
1 : 
PS. 


f 
_ 
i by 


be PERICLES, 
2. Fistl. Ho! come, and bring away the nets, 
1. Fisn. What. Patch-breech, I ſay! 
3. Fisn. What fay you, maſter? 55 
1. Fisn. Look how thou ſtirreſtnow! come away, 
or I'll fetch thee with a wannion. * 


3, FisH. Faith, maſter, 1 am thinking of the I 


poor men that were caſt away before us, even nov. 
I. FisH. Alas, poor fouls, it grieved my heart to 
hear what pitiful cries they made to us, to help 
them,? when, well- a- day. we could ſcarce War Our. 
ſelves. 

Ss Fisn. Nay, maſter, laid not I as much, when 


; 


| $hakſpeare, delighting to deferive the marners of ſuch people; 
bas iutroduced three filhermen inſtead of one, ans extended the 
dialogue to a conſiderable length. MALONE. 


7 What, bo, Pilch '] All the old copies read—What to 140 
The latter emendation was made by Mr, Tyrwhitt. For the other 
I am reſponſible. Pilcke, as he has obſerved, is a leathern coat. 
The coniext confirms this corredtion. The firſt fiſherman appears 
to be the maſter, and ſpeaks with authorih, and ſome degree of 
contempt, to the third fiſherman, who is a ſervaut.— His next 
ſpeech, What, Palck-breech, I ſay ! is in the ſame fiyle. The 
ſecond Filletwas ſeems to be a ſervant likewiſe; and, after the 
maſter has called What, #0, Pilche! for ſo I read 1)—explain 
what it is s he wann:, aue, and mg the nets, 
| MAtLoOnr, 


10 Twine's Mandaten We 6 the following paſſage:— “ He 
was a rough fiſherman, with an hoode upon his head, 5 a filthie 
teatherne pelt upon bis backe.“ STEEVENS. 
willi a wannion.] A phraſe of which he: meaning is 
obvious, though I cannot explain the word at the end of it. It is 
common in many of our old plays.  STERVENS. | | 


las, poor ſouls, it grieved my heart. xc. 36; in The Winter's 
: Tale: « O the moſt piteous cry of the poor ſouls ! Sometimes to ſee 
"em, and not ſee 'em;—now the ſhip boring the moon wich ber 


main-maſt, and anon ſwallowed. with yeſt aud froth, as you'd thruſt 


a cork ivto a hogſhead, And then for the land- ſervice—To ſee 
how the bear tore out his ſhoulder-pone ; How ke, 94 to mo * 
Lee KC, MALQNE- : 


PRINCE OF TYRE 68 


1 ſaw the porpus, bw ky bounced and tumbled? £ 
they ay, they are half fiſh, half fleſh : Aa plague on 


them, they ne'er come, but I look to be waſh'd, 
- Maſter, I marvel how the fiſhes live in the fea. 


1. FisH. Why, as men do a- land; the great ones 
eat up the little ones: I can compare our rich mi- 
ſers to nothing ſo fitly as to a Whale; ' plays and 
tumbles, drivirfy the poor fry before him, and at 
laſt devours them all at a mouthful. Such whales 
have I heard on a'the land, who never leave gaping, 
till they've ſwallow'd the whole pariſh, church, 
ſteeple, bells and all. | 

Prn. A pretty moral. 

3. Fisn. But, maſter, if 1 had een the beton, 
I would have been that day 1 in the belfry,” 

2. Frs. Why, man?; 

3. Firs. Becauſe he ſhould Jana palin Ge” 
too: and when I had been in his belly, I would 


e e N of the bells, ha * 


| © 

—— 1 1 et the perphs, how he bounced and tumbled? ] The 
rilug of porpuſes wear a a veiſel at ſea, has long been conſidered by 
the ſuperſtition. of ſailors, as the fore-runner of a ſtorm. 80, in 
The Ducheſs of MAH, by Webtter, 1623: „ He lfu 150 his 00d. 


like a foul porpus before a florm.“ MALONE. 


Malone confiders this prognoſlick as ariſing merely from the 
ſuperſtition of the ſailors: but Captain Cook, in his ſecond voyage 
to the ſouth ſeat, mentions the playing of porpuſſes round the hip 4 a 
a certain ſign of 4 violent gale of wind. M. MASON. | 

3 —— e-land;] This word occurs ſeveral dne in Twine's 5 
traullation. STEEVENS. * 


1 whale; 'a' plays and Tubs: net the your ſy | 


before "= So, in Coriolanus: 


| —— like ſcal4 ſculls 
= Before the belching Whale.“ on STEEVENS. 


5 would have been that 4 in the belfry. ] That is, 1 hows 5 
wiſh to have been that way in che 8 M. Nassen. . 


V 
4 


— 


„% PERICLES, 


church, and pariſh, up again. But if the good 


1 


Mould never have left, till he 8 bells, Nteeple 


IS Simondes were : of my mind | 
PER. Simonides? . Ml 
8. Fish. We would purge the land of theſe drones . 

that rob the bee of her honey. | 
PER. How from the finny ſubject of the lea 

Theſe fiſhers tell the infirmities of men; 

And from their watry empire recollect 


1 
All that may men approve, or men detect! 
Peace. be at your labour, honeſt fiſhermen. 

2. Fish, Honeſt! good fellow, what's that? if WM 8 
it be a day fits you, ſcratch it ont of the. calendar my 
aud no 9 will lool after it. 5 ſequ 

. ö „ N 
| The 
RENE the Ty fbf 2 eſis]. o¹⁴ copies—ſenny Cota 

reged by Mr, Sicevens.  MALONE, I we 
This thought is not much uulike another in As you like it: : 
„ this our life, exempt from publick haunt, Her 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, . 

5 3 Sermons in W and $9001 in every thing.“ | a 
 STERVINS, > M 

e Hof! good fellow, whats that? f un 4% in you, fene 
it out of the calendar, and no O will look after it. J The old copy vill 
reads if it be a day fits you, fearel, out of the a and nobody 53S 
look after it. dow 

Part of. the mes ſuggeſted hy Mr. "Sevens is confirmed 80 

by a paſſage in Ie Coxcomb, BY. Beaumont and Fletepfr, 01008 cedi 
by Mr. M. Maſon: | | ſaid 
el fear 8 I Houta do ſowething” 3 the 

6 "That would quite Teen me out of the calendar.” 1 

MA Ox. whi 

The preceding "focech of Pericles a ond x no apt introduction to vom 
"hs reply of the fiſkcrman. Either ſomewbat is omitted that can- 
not now be ſupplied, or the whole pallage is e by more than t is 
common depravauon. | Bp 4 

Ir ſhould ſcem that the prinee batt made ſome remark on the bad. 9 

5 nels of the day. ' Perhaps the dialogue originally ran thus: | 
Per. Peace be at your labour, honeft fiſhermen ;” 6 | 
« The day is rough, and thwarts your occupation. ho 


* 2. Fiſh. Honeſt! good fellow, WATTERS» Ifit be not by | LT 


le 


Cote 


5 ſequent: 


PRINCE or TYRE. Ea 
PER. Nay, ſee, the fea bath. caſt upon your 


coaſt 


2. Fisy What a Seankets knave was the ſea, to 
caſt thee in our way!? 


PER. A man whom both the. waters Ka che wind, 
In that vast tennis. court. hath made the ball 
Fot them to play upon,“ entreats you pity him; 
He aſks of you, that never us'd to beg. . 


1. FISH. Ne. friend, cannot you beg? here” 8 them, 


) 


gte you, leni it out of the calendar, and nobody will 100 


after in. 
The following ſpeech of Pericles i is equally” abrupt and een 


May ſee the lea bath calt upon your "coaſt." GY: 


The folio reads: 


1 & may fe the EV hath caft ve upon your conſt.” 
I would rather ſuppoſe the poet wr 72 
„% Nay, ſee the ſea hath caſt Upon your 1504 —— 


Here the f/hermen interpoſes. The prince. then e on: 
A man” kc. STEEVENS, | 


May not here be an allufion to the dies lone ius * Seele 


« If you like the day, find it out in _y almanack, 1 . 
will take ic from you.“ FARMER, 


The alluſion is to the lucky and undies days which. are but 


down in ſome of the old calendars. Dovcs. | 
Some difficulty, bowever, will remain, unleſs we ſuppoſe. a pre- 
ceding line to have been loſt; for Pericles (26 the text lands) has 

ſaid nothing about tbe day. 1 ſulſped that in z the loſt line be wiſh'd 


the men @ good day, MALONE, 


1 —to eaft thee in our way '] He is olariag on the word aft; 188 
which anciently was uſed both in. the ſenſe of 10 throw, ad 1e 
vomit, So, in Macdeth : | | 


„et | made ; a ſhift to = him.” : 


It is uſed i in the latter ſenſe above: SW be 64% bells, ke, 5 
| Bp goin,” $, n | | | 


\ 


, hath 1 the 1 


For them to play upon, ] So, in Sidney. 8 . Book v: 
« In ſuch a ſhadow &c. mankind lives, that neither they know. 


how to foreſee, nor what to feare; and are, like tents. bats, WY 


by the racket of the lig ler powirs.”. STLRVENS, 


Vor. XX. . : EF 


. 5 - 
FE ly 
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— = 
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in our country of Greece, gets more wich begging 
than we can do with working. | 


For i am a man, pray ſee me buried. 
a gown here; come, put it on; keep thee warm, 


Now, afore me, a hardlome fellow!“ Come, thou 
halt $9 home, and we'll have Heſh for an 


5 For i is becauſt. STE EVEN s. 


PERICLES, 


2. FISH. Can'ſt thou catch any fiſhes then? 


PER. I never practis'd it. 8 

2. FISH. Nay, then thou wilt ſtarve 0 ure; for here not 
nothing to be got now e unlels thou Eau'ſ ] 
Hib for't. 5 
pk. What 1 have BAY 1 have forgot to know; Wll anc 
But what lam, want teaches me to think on; 1 
A man ſhrunk up with cold: my veins are chill 7 
And bave no more of life, than may ſuffice yo 
Jo give my tongue that heat, to aſk your help; off 
Which if you ſhall refuſe, when 1 am dead, art 


1. FIS. Die quothla f Now gods forbid! I have 


3 4 man froek big with FTE ] old copy: FT 5 
| 4 man throng'd up with coldg———. 55 | pO 
1 ſuſpec that throng'd, which is ths ein of all the copies, is | 
corrupt. We might reads. | | 
4 man {hruak up with cold: 


( it might have been anciently written fhronk. ) 804 in Cymbeline C 
The /hrinking flaves of winter —.“) MALONE. jud 
For I am a man, | Old copy—for Ia“, I am. I omit that, cor 


Which is equally unneceſſary to fenle and metre. | ** in 0thella; mor 


od Haply for Lam black,. cor 


I have a gown lere; . la the piole kiftory of Kyngt WR da 
Appolyn of Thyre, already quoted, the filherman alſo gives him alt. 
© one Arne of bis burke mantelle for to cover his body with.“ 

8 | STEEVENS., 


-Þ: es me, a e fel law = 6 in Twine's tranſla« eve 
tion; + When the filherman beheld the comlineſſe and beaulie ofthe 10 


voong gentleman, he was mooved with compaſhon towardes bim, wh 
aud led him into his houſe, and feafied him with ſuch fare as be Wi ſug 
preſently had; and the more amplic to expreſſe his great allſeQion, Tac 


he dilrobed bimſelfe of his N and 8 cloake” ke. SFEEVISH 


eline: 


that, 
bello; 


gt. 
3 him 
h.“ 


VERS. 


anlla- 
of the 
bim, 

as he 
tion, 
VSS 


PRINCE oF TYRE: 


fiſh har faſting- -days, and 'moreoter puddings and 
flap- jacks; * and thay ſhalt be welcome, . 
Per. I thank you, fir, 
2. FISH. Hark you, 
not beg. 
Per. I did bot Es: 


/ friend, you! faid you could 


2. Fisn, But crave? Then Vil turn craver doo, 25 


and fo 1 ſhall (cape whi ping. 
Pen, Why, are all your beggars whipp'a ten 
2. FISH. O, not all, my friend, not all; for if all 
your beggars were whipp' d, I would' wiſh no better 
office, than to be beadle. But, maſter, I'll go 
draw up the net. [ Excunt two of the Fiſhermen. 
PER. How well this honeſt mirth Were their 
labour! 
1. FISH. we 12. you, fir! 4s you k know where you 
Pt; | et 
Pt. Not well. | 
1. Fistl. Why vi tell yon: Ih: is called 5 Penta: 
polis, and our king. the good Simonides. 
PER, 1 he vg king e do . callbim? 


KR — fe for hatin, fk for, 1 and! moreo'er 
In the old copy this paſſage is Rtrangely 


puddings and ap- jac is 
corrupted. It reads—fleſh for ail days, fiſh for fafting days, and 

more, or puddings and flap-jacks. 
cotredlion of the latter part of the ſentence: ſor the other emenda- 
tion I am reſponſible. . 
days: but this was not, 1 chinks the language of the gigs” e ay 
ales and church-ales was common. MALOo N. 


— ] Tn fome counties aflap-jact ſignifies a an apple - 
puff; but ancienily it leems to have meant a foncake, 


But, what- 
ever it was, mention is made of! it in Smith's Sea Grammar, 1627: 
For when a man is ill, or at the point of death, I would know 


vhether a diſh of buttered rice with a liule cyvamon, ginger, and 
F ſugar, a litile minced meat, or roft beefe, a few flewed prunes, * 
race of gretne ginger, a flap-jacke, Kc. bee not bene W a lifts 
foore Jols, : Ke, | 


STLEVERS, 


Fx 135 


% 


Dr. Farmer ſuggefled to me the 


Mr. M. Maſon would read fleſh for al- 


% 
- 
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07 PERICLES, 


1, Frs. Ay, Ges EP he deſerves 10 to 8 cally 
ſor his peaceable reign, and good government, 
Per. He is a happy king,“ fince from his ſubjeqz q 
T He gains the name of good, by his government, 
How far is his couit diſtant from this ſhore ? = 
I. FISH. Marty, fir, half a day's journey; ang Wi 5 
wi 
Th tell you, he hath a fair daughter, and to-mox. | 
row is her birth-day; and there are princes and 2 
_ Knights come from all parts of the world, yok 
and tourney for her love. Th 
PER. Did but my fortunes equal my deſires, 
14 wiſh to make one there.“ * 
| wha 
1. FISH. O fir, things maſt be as they may; and Ml Toe 
what a man cannot get, he ay. lawfully deal for Wl © 
his wife“. 5 foul.” 33 £ 00 
| | | | | tain 
ain 
25 "Hel a 1% bs ke. This ſpeech; in FR old copies, iz 11 
printed as follows : 1 have only tranſpoſed a few of the words for 
the ſake of metre: 1 1 
e 67-4 7,00; Bi Th happy king, fince he gains from | get, 
„ His nee the name of good, by bis government.” pur 
: 0 > _ | SvxEVSIN 1 
: L Did but my fortunes Ke. 1 The old copy as follows: | flan 
Were my fortunes equal to my defires, . 5 9 | _ ing 
1 could wiſh to make one there, _ av 
At all the ſpeeches of Pericles, throughout this fcene, were deliqncd \ 
to be in metre, they cannot be reſtored to it without ſuch petty ma! 
5 liberties as I have taken 1n the preſent inftance.  STEKVENS, cap 
7— and what @ man cannot get, &c.] This paſſage, in its pres thir 
5 ſent ſtate, is to me unintelligible. We might read: — . O, fir, things hr 
muſt be as they may, and what a man caunot get, he may not laws 
fully deal for z—his wife's ſoul. 5 
Be content; things muſt bs as Providence as appointed — vie Th: 
bis Gthation i in life does not entitle him to aſpire lo, 'he ought not to at- dic 
lempt; --the affections of a woman in a higher ſphere than his own, 
2 Soul is in other places uſed by our author for love. — Thus, in. 5 
A . Meaſures | 5 97 
| 40 —_——— Wwe bave with Peet foul. „ | 
„ Eledted him, our abſence to ſupply,” MALONE. g 


alles mu | be 0 ks the 1 s as : are appointed to wi and oF 


95 


; F 


"PRINCE OF. TYRE &@g 


* 


| 


Re-enter the two Fiſhermen, drawing uþ a net. 


, Fist. Help, maſter, help; here's a fiſh hangs 


in the net, like a poor man's right in the law; 


ill hardly come out. Ha! bots on't,* 'tis come 
at laſt, and 'tis turn'd to a ruſty armour, 
Per. An armour, friends! I pray you, let me ſee 


Thanks, fortune, yet, that after all my croſſes,” | 


what a man is not ſure to compaſs, Ic las yet a juſt right to attempt. 
Thus far the paſſage is clear. The fiſherman may then be ſuppoſed. 
to begin a new ſentence — His wife's ſoul—but here he is interrupted 
by his comrades. He might otherwiſe have proceeded to ſay—The 
good will of a wife indeed is one of the things which is diſſicult of at- 
tainment, 4 huſband is in the right to rive for it, but after all his 


pains may fail to ſecure it.——T wiſh his brother fiſhermen had called 


off his attention before he had time to utter his laſt three words. 
YO op pier rr a EOgerb. , , Þ 
The fiſherman means, T think, to ſay,—'* What a man cannot. 
get, there is no law againſt giving, to fave bis wife's ſoul from 
)))) Pe GT oe oat EEO 
I is difficult to extract any kind of ſenſe from this paſſage, as it 
flands, and I don't ſee how it can be amended, Perhaps the mean 
ing may be this :—** And what a man cannot accowpliſh, be may 
awfully endeavour to obtain; as for inſtance, his wife's alfedtion. 
With reſpect to Farmer's explanation, I cannot conceive how a 
man can give what he cannot get: beſides, if the words were 
capable of the meaning he ſuppoſes, they would not apply teany 
thing that had paſſed, or been ſaid before; aud this fiſherman is a 
ſhrewd fellow, who is not ſuppoſed to ſpeak nonſenſe. LEH 
e e 8 M. MASON. 
bots on,] The bots. are the worms that breed in horſes. 
This comick execration' was formerly uſed iu the room of. one leſs _ 


8 


dicent. It occurs in King Henry JV. and in many other old plays. 1 70 


| FEES „ 1 .  MALONE, 
See the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, in the old ſong of The. Miller 
of Mansfield, %%% ,. ß © 
„ Quoth Dick, 3 bots on you.“ PET. 3 
= after all my croſſes, } For the inſertion. of the werd my, 
am anfwerable. Mals. "I. 


» 


! 


8 


10 " PERICLES, 


| Thou giv'ſt me ſomewhat to repair myſelf; 
8 And, though it was mine own,“ Part of mine he. 
85 «  ritage, 5 
Which my dead father did ade to me, 
With this ſtrid charge, (even as he left Bb life,) 
| Keep it, my Pericles, it hath been a ſhield 
 *Twixt me and death ; (and pointed to this bree } 
Tor that it ſav'd me, keep it; in like neceſſity, 
Which gods protec thee Tram: it may defend thee, * 
It kept where 1 kept, 1 to dearly lov'd it; 
Juli the rough. ſeas, that ſpare not any man, 
- Took it in rage, though calm'd, they give't again; 
1 thank ibee fort; my ſhipwreck s now no ill, 
Since 1 have here 2 5 TEE 5 gif by will.” , 


Th. 3 thongh it was mine nd. i. e. And 1 thank Jou « though 
: it was my Own, MALONE._. | 
2 this brace : ] The brace is the armour for the arm. So, 
in Troilus and Creſſda: 7 
e « TH hide my Aer de ard in a gold REED TO 
« And in my vant-brace put this wither'd brawn,” 
Avant bras, Fr.  STEEVENS, | | 
e Vol; XVI. p. 265, n. 8. MALONE. | 1255 
© e gods protetl (hos from! Xe, ] The old copies read, unin- 
telligibly: | 
The which he 3 proted thee, fame may feline thee,” 
I am anſwerable for the cortedion, —The licence taken in omit= 
ting the pronoun before kave, in a ſubſequent line of this ſpeech, 
was formerly not uncommon, Sce note on the following paſlage 
| ia Othello, A&A UI. ſc: ii: | 
| Give me a living reafon ſhe's diſloyal. „  MALONE. 
Being certain that che metre througbout bis phy was Once 


| | regular, i corce& the lihe in queſtion thus: 8 | U 

| „„ % heb nd 6 hte neceſſity, | | tl 

« Which gods protet thee from! it may defend thee,” n 

28 STrEVENS. p 
* 


l calm'd, they ive 't again: F 019 copies: 
— though calm'd, have given it again. STEEVENS. 
— — by will. } Old copy ix his will. For, the fake of metre 1 


7045 will. So, in As you 4145 ite . 3 will: but 5 poor hoy; 
aud crowns,” STELEVENSS | 


6 


nce 


y 


PRINCE or TRE. "on 


4. Fi58. What mean you. ar? 1 , 
pen. To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of 8 
5. AVOrth,-< 


For it was ſometime target to 2 king; 5 
] kn. it by this mark. He lov' d me ray, 
And for his ſake, 1 wiſh the having of it; 
And that you'd guide me to your ſovereign's court, 25 
Where with't I may appear a gentleman; 
and if that ever my low fortunes better, 4 
71) pay your bounties; till then, reſt your debtor. 8 
1. FisH. Why, wit thou tourney for the lady? 
Per, I'll ſhow the virtue 1 EVE borne in arms. 
1. FISH. Why, do ye take 1 i and the gods $7 
thee good on't! 
2. FISH. Ay, bor hark you, my Fand 4 "was we 
* a up this garment through the rough ſeams 
of the waters: there are certain condolements, cer- 
tain vails. I hope, fir, if you thrive, you I remem- 
ber from whence you had it.“ 
PER. Believe't, I will. | 
Now, by your fortherance, 1 am cloth'd i in Reel; 12 i 


0 And if that ever r my. low e better, 4 Old copr: | 
Ad if that ever my low fortunt's betler,——. I | 
We ſbould read“ My low fortunes better“ Better is in | this . 
place a verb, and forlunes the plutal number, M. Mason. | 
, 1 do ye take. it, * That 1s, in pany fene Why, la le its 
STEEVENS. 
6 W but lark you, my frimd; ke. B in Twine' 3 tranſ= | 
lation: „And in the meane time of this once thing onely doe I putts 
thee in winde, that when thou (halt be reftored to thy former dig- 
nity. thou do not deſpiſe to thinke on. he: baſeneſſe or: ne PRONE 
255 of garment.“ $STEEVENS, . 
—— from whengr you had it.] Far this. correftion 1 am ; anſiver= ; 
le The old copies read— had them. MALONE. _ 
? Now, by your furtherance, I am cloth in fleet; ] Old copy, only 8 
| 5 ”u Canons 1 am any d in fitl j——. 


Fa 


ry 


r 


| 72 bo Oy | PER ICLES, | 1 
And ſoite of all the rupture of the ſea,? 


25 2, 
his jewel holds his biding on my arm; * W 1 
Unto thy value will 1 mount myſelf 1 
Upon a courſer, whoſe delightful ſteps p 
Shall make the gazer joy to fee bim tread”. ni 
Be Only. my friend, L yet am wee 25 5 
Of a | PA. a baſes," EY 122 
2 | 3%%%%;ö?[1ẽ4 ⁴ ñ ͤ ö ure 
I either . SES | . ; 2 onely 
By your korbesrance I am cloatÞ'4 d in feels | | as rea 
1. e. by your forbearance to claim the armour, which belng 100 that | 
drawn up iv your net, might have been nen as Four on pro- ſupp 
| perty; or, for the ſake of metre allo;  _ legs. 
45 Nov, 55 your furtherance, &c. STEEVENS. | = 
| And ſpite of all the rupture of the fea, ] We 8 8 read ( with gs 
Dr. Sewel) 2 Jo 
—— ſpits of all the rapture of the ſes, 6 . 
That is,—notwithftanding that the ſea bath reviſits ſo Tn. from diane 
me. So, afterwards: oY 
| Who looking for adventures i in the world, may 
Was by the tough ſeas reft of ſhips and men. the 
Again, in The Life and Death of Lord Cromwell, 1 10 
Till envious fortune, and the raycnuus ſea, ſays t 
| Did rob, diſrobe, and ſpoil us of our own." oi 
; But the old reading i is ſufficiently intelligible. MALONE, bY | 
Iam not ſure but that the old reading is the true one, We Ail | 
talk of the breaking of the ſea, and the breaters, What is the 
| vupture of the fea, but another word for the breaking of it? W 
means any ſolution of conünuity. STEEVENS. J ; Bu 
9 This jewel holds his biding on my erm ;] The old copy reads— | LI 
bis building. Bing wis, I believe, the poet's word. MALONE. ys 


': This 2 appears to be juſt, A mar e occum 
in Othells : 
70% look, I have a weapon, | 
% A better never did itſelf len : 
3 33 Upon aſoldier's thigh,” 5 | 


YL. e. hold its diding, or place, there- AY 
Any ornament of enchaſed gold was anciently gyled a jewel. So, 
in Markham's Arcadia. 1607 :—+ She gave him a very fine Jewel, 
wherein was ſet a moſt rich diamond. „  STEEVENS. 
. fair of baſes. ] Baſes appear te have beena kind of 
| looſe breeckes, Thus, in the firſt book of Sidneys Arcadia: 
1 Hoya his middle be ao inflead of boſe, 2 Jong cloake of 


/ 
{ 


PRINGE OF. TYRE. 1 


2. Fis . We'll face provide: hs ſhalt Le my 
beſt gown to make thee a pair; — y 1 bring Wes | 
io the court myſelf. | 

Pz. Then honour be but a goal to my wills 5 
This day 1 11 "Ns or elle add ill to ul. " [Excunt, 


— 


fle, 5 1 in the third: Book: cc His baſes | which by 5 
ware ſo long, as they came almoff to his avkle,) were embioidered 
onely with blacke worms, which ſeemed to crawle up and downe, 
2x readie alreadie to devour him It is clear from theſe paſſages, 
that baſes (as if derived from Bas, Fr. a Rocking, as I forwerly 


le 8. 155 
0 this coneluding] obſervation the late Captain Groſe agreed 
with we ; though at the fame time he confefled bis 1vability to deter- 
mine, W with any degree of precifion, what baſes were, STEEVENS. 

ohnſon tells us, in his Dictionary, that bis are - part of any 
orvament that hangs down as houſings, and quotes a paſſage from | 
Sidney's Arcadia ; ** Phalantus was all in white, baving his boſes 
and capariſons embroidered :”—and to confirm this explanation it 
may be obſerved, that the [lower valances of a bed are fill called | 
th e baſs. 

In Maſboger's rig, Sophia, | ſpeaking of Hilario's 3 Uiguile 
wY to Coriſca: | | 125 

„ minion, | 

Had a hand in it too, as it appears, 


ON 


| 537 $8 Your Capes ſerves for 2 to this warrior.” 8 | 
the C5 M. Mason. 5 
furs 


Baſe, bgnified the los fe of a bord Pen may have been uſed 
in that Tenſe here. So, in ane unneien of Taflo's Godfrey 
of Bulloignes _ | 
And with hit Areaming blood hi 105. aide. 35 
MALONRE» 


ſuppoſed,) cannot. mean any kind of or 2h Ul TRE. for the 5 


8 PERICLE 8, 


SCENE I. 


Tha fade, A publick Way, or Platform, leading to 
the Liſts. A Pavilion by the fide of it, for the 
reception of the King, LING; Lords, Ec. — 


Enter SIMONIDES, Tualsa, Lords, and Attendant . 


ING Arethe knights ready to begin the triumph?! 
1. Lond. They are, my liege; 


And ſtay your coming tb preſent themſelves, - En 
SIM. | Return them, we are ready: and our 
daughter, 


In honour of whoſe birth kia 8 are, ha 
| Sits here, like beanty's child, whom nature gat 


For men to fee, and fecing wonder ar | Ar 
| [Exit a Log - 


3 Are the fnights 3 fo begin the triumph? 5 16 Gawen poem, 
and Hynge Appolyn. of Thyre, 1510, certain gymnaſtick exerciſes 
only ale performed before the Pentapolitan monarch, antecedent to 
the marriage of Apps{linus, the Pericles of this play. The preſent 
tournament, however, as well as the dance in the next ſcene, ſeems 
_ to have been ſuggeſted by a pallage of the former writer, who, de- 
* ſeribing the manner in which the e or Ardenne was Celts | 
vrated, ſays: 15 

x, 8: The bnightes that be rouge and proud, i 

„ Thei juſte firſt, and after daunce.“ Malövx- 


A triumph, in the language of Shakſpeare's time, ſignified a any 
publick ſhow, lach AS A 10. or Revel, Kc. Aer in King 


Richard IT: 
"46, — coo bold-moſe juſts Dy triumphs ? * 


Again, in King Hen FI: 

SEE... With ately neg, mirthful comick ſhows,” | 
 STEEVENS? 
EE Return 1. we are 0 ; 1 i. e. return thew apa that wh | 


do princes their renown, if not reſpected. 


Entey a Knight; | he. paſſes over the SW: and 3 


I 1 pleaſe you, Kc. *. O1d « copy: 


ls 


PRINCE OF TYRE. FF 


Tal. It pleaſeth you, my manner, to expreſs? 
My commendations great, whoſe merit's les. 1 
$11, Tis fit it ſhould be ſo; for princes are - Mi 
x model, which heaven makes bee to itſelf; 4 
As jewels loſe their glory, if neglected, 


"Tis now your honour, daughter, to explain 
The labour of each knight, in his device.“ 
TAI. W hich, to preſerve mine honour, yi per- 
form.“ 


3 


ſquire preſents has field. to the Princeſs. 


$11, Who! is the firſt that doth prefer himſelf? 
Tyar. A knight of Sparta, my renowned father; 
And the device he bears upon his ſhield ey np 
Is a black Ethiop, reaching at the fun; . 
1 he word, Lux lua vile mihi.“ 


0 


1t pleaſeth you, my royal father, t expreſs —— 2 85 8 a 
As this. veiſe was too long vY a Tow, [ bave omitted the epithet | 
Me. SIBLEVENS, | a 


6 'Tis now your honour, daughler, to r 5 „ 
The labour of each knight, in lis device,] The old copy reads 
to entertain, which cauuot 8 Mr. Stcevens foggtliee. tbe | 
emendation. MALONE. 


The ſenſe would be clearer were we to 1 both in this 
aud the following inſtance, office, Honour, however, may mean 
her fituatiog as queen of the feaſt, as ſhe is afterwards denominated. = 

Ihe idea of this ſcene appears to have been caught fiom the Iliad, 4 


Book III. where Helen deſcribes the Grecian. leaders to her father- x 
in. lau Priam. STFEVENS., . F 


' Which, to preſerve mine. honour, I'll perform: ] Perhaps v we ſhould 
n prefer, i.e, advance. Percy. © | 


« The woid, Lun 4 vita « wiki] What we now. call the nelle, g 
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Vore after his bloodleſs victory over the Cilician pirates: 


58 PERICLES, 


Suit. He loves you well, thatholds his life of you; 


| [The ſecond knight paſſes, 1 
Who i is the ſecond, that preſents bimſelf? 

IAI. A prince of Macedon, my royal father; Th 

And the device he bears upon his ſhield 8 

Is an arm'd knight, that's conquer'd by a lady: 

The motto thus, in * Piu per yrs que pep Wh 

fuerga.? os 

| | [The third knight paſſes 1 

SIM. And what's s the third? Hol 

OTOL. >: „ third, of Antioch; Th. 

And his device, a wreath of chivalry: 

The word, Me N Provexit apex. - 8 

A fourth knight paſs BY 

Wi 

was ſometimes termed the word or mot 15 our old writers, 1 mat, | 1 

8 So, i in Marſtou's Satires, 1599: 5 | Ay 

6 Fabias' perpetual golden coat, Th 

© Which might have ſemper idem for a mor,-- | 

| Theſe Latin mottos may perbaps be urged as a proof of the 

learning of Shakſpeare, or as an argument to ſhew that he was nat gte 

the zuthor of this play; but tournaments were ſo falhionable and 6d t 

frequent an entertainment. in the time of queen Elizabeth, that he "ae 

might very cally have been furviſhed with-theſe ſhreds of literature 3 

c | M ALONE, ninir 

92 — 5 per eulgure gue per fuerge, I; That is, more ly ſutit. Wi £029 

meſs then by force. The author ſhould have written Mas per vj 

gulgura, &c. Piu in Italian ſignifies more; but, 1 believe, there 

35 no ſuch Spaniſh word. MAL. i, 

> —— Me pompe provexit apex] All the 510 copies have: aten 

| 1. &e. Whether we ſhould amend theſe words as follows me Wey 

pompæ provexit apex, —or corre& them thus— me Pompei provexit Th 
apex, I coufeſs my ignorance. A wreath: of chivalry, inits com- 
mon ſenſe, might bethe deſert: of many kuights on many Various 

occaſions; fo that its particular claim to hogour on the preſerit oue bx 
is not very clearly aſcertained, —If the wreath declares of itfelt 
that it was once the ornament of Pompey's helm, perhaps here may 

be ſome alluſion to thoſe particular marks of diflindion which he x... 


«© Et vids cedat piralics laurte Gallis.“ Srxxvzus. 


By, 


PRINCE OF TYRE. "oF 


Int. What is the fourth? . 
TAL. A burning torch,? that's tarned nphide 9 


1 down; 
me word, Quod me alit, me extinguil. Veg, 
. Which ſhows that beauty bath his power 
and will, 
ye Which c: can as well lane as it can kill. | | 
ITI knight toſſar 5 
es, Tust. The &fth, an kun: environed with clouds 


Holding out gold, thar's by the touchſtone tried: : 
The motto thus, Ws W des. 


[The fixth knight babe 


St, 135 Ge ts fixth and laſt, which the 
knig ht himſelf - 1 


With foch a e courteſy deliver d! 7 


Tear. He ſeems a firanger; but his preſent is is 
A wither'd branch, that's only Eren at WF „ 
The ran In 1 ſpe v vivo. 515 


Steevens is "eels right in a reading jouþe, inflead of Pompey, 
and the meaning of the knight i in the choice of his device and motto 
ſtems to have been, to declare that he was not incited by love ts 
anter the lifts, but by the cars SEN and the ambition of ob= 
niving the wreath of vidory w Thaiſa was to beſtow * the 
conqueror, M. MASON, 


5 per What is the fourl 7 i. e. What is the fourth deviee, 155 ; 
there 4 | Matona, 
14 birning torch, kc.] This * ad motto may have been 


16. 114 WY taken from Daniel's tranflation of Paulus Jovius, in 5885 in which 
s- me Wi bey are found. Signat, H. J. b. MaALONE. 


rovexit The ſame idea occurs again in King Henry PI. Part I: 
com- Here dies the duſky torch of Mortimer, 2 
various % Chok'd” ke. STEEVENS. 255 


* He ſeems &c. ] Old copy: 


He ſeems to be 8 flranger ; but il preſent | 
Is a wither'd branch, —— , 


For reaſons {ary diven, I bays here deſerted the ancient tex. | 
| | 2 S, | mn. 


78 ee PERICLES, 


SIM. A ey moral! 
From the dejected ſtate wherein 923 is, 


He png by you his fortunes yet may flouriſh, 


.. LorD. He had need mean better Wag his out. 
ward ſhow 
Can any way ſpeak in his juſtcommen d: 


For, by his 22 outlide, he appears 
10 have pradtis'd more the e chan the 


lance. =: 


2. Logp. He well may be E bungen, for he 
comes 


=D an h honour d triumph, Auel furniſhed. 


3. Lob p. And on ſet purpoſe let his armour ruſt 


Until this day, to ſcour it in the duſt.“ 


SIM. Op \inion's but a fool, that makes us can 


The outvard habit 5 the inward n man.“ 


„„ whi pllock, ] 5 e. the earter's whip. see note on 
"Thin: Night, Vol. V. p. 269, n. 5. Srkxväns. 8 


— tt his armour ruſt RE OP | 
Until this day, to ſcour it in the 400. The igen of this ill 
appoipted knight appears to have been adopted from Sidney's 


Acadia, Book I: ++ His armour of as old a faſhion, beſides the 


Tullic poorneſſe &c, —ſo that all that looked ou, m meaſured his n 
on the earth already, &, STEEVENS, 


* The outward habit by the inward man.] i. e. that makes us eau 
the in ward man by the outward habit. 3 
This kiod of iaverſfion was formerly very common. So, in The 
Merchant of Venice: N 
„ that many may be meant 
„ By the fool multitude,” 


E See the note on that paſſage in Vol. vm. v. 66, u. 2. Matrox, 


Why mould we not read | 
„% The inward babit by the outward man.“ | 
The words were accidentally miſplaced. In the proſe romance 


| already quoted, the king ſays: —— the II maketh not*the. 


. man. STEEVENS. 


my- copy this line 18 quoted i in an ole bad as M. Steeyens 


reads, | ARMER, | 


n 


on 


NZ, 


ance 


"whe © 


ens 


PRINCE OF TYRE: 9 


Bat ſay, the hh How are coming; we'll withdraw 


Into the gallery. I Exeunt. 


[rea- ſhouts, and all ay, The x mean ons cat 


SCENE III. 


The . 4 Hall of State,—A Banquet prepared. - 


Enter SmoxiDEs, Tua Lords, "Knights, and 
Attendants. 


\ ; 
% 


Sa. Knights, 5 


To lay you are welcome, w were e ſupcrtinous. | 
| To place upon the volume of your deeds, * 


As in a title-page, your worth in arms, 

Were more than you expect, or more than's fit, 
Since every worth in ſhow. commends itſelf, # 
Prepare for mirth for mirth becomes a feaſt: 35 
Jou a are wy guells. „„ 5 | 


1 don't think any amendment necefury ; ; but the paſſage, would 
be pointed thus: | 


„ Opivion's but a "fool, that makes vs eas 
„The outward habit by, the inward man.“ | | 
That is, wat makes us can the inward man, by the outward habit. 
5 MASON, 
J Creat houts, and all 4% Tb mean knight. Again, in che 
firſt Book of Sidney's Arcadia: The vidoty being by the judges 5 
given, the e nnn to the ates knights” 
L Srrrrvr xs. 
T9 Je Re. ] The quarto, i669, 1 ES, place, and this 
corrupt reading was followed in that of 1619, and in the folio, 
1664, The e is taken from the Nie 1685. 


8 | wrt 5 MALONE, 25 


n are my gueſts. ] Old copy: 
Leu are princes, aud my guefls, „„ 
hut as all the e add: und were not princes, and as the 5 


0. N 


. to the ſuccteding ſpeech of the princeſs. 


| ſecond quario has —5 merit. 


| This 1 emendation i is Mr. Malone 3. 


PERI 0 LE 5 


THAI. But you, my knight and oneſt; 


To whom this wreath of victory 1 give, 
4 And crown you king of this day's happineſs. 


PkR. *'Tis more by fortune, lady, than my merit 
Siu. Call it by what yon will, the day is yours; 


And here, I hope, is none that envies it. 
In framirg artiſts, art hath thus decreed, 


To make ſome good, but others to exceed; 


And you're her labour' d ſcholar, Come, te the 


feaſt, n 


"© For, daughter, ſo you a are. } here take your place: 
1 the reſt, as they deſerve their grace. 


ERxNIOHTõ. We are hononr' d much by good. Si- 
monides. 1 6A 


Sni. Your preſence glads our 2 honour we 
e 


For who hates honour, hates the golds 9 | 


NMansn. Sir, yond's s your place. 
Pen. Some other i is more ki. 


1. kKxicur. Contend not, br; for we are gentle= 


weafure't is overburthened by ihe admiſſion of theſe words, 1 hav 
_ defi them out. 


The chauge [ bave made, likewiſe affords a natural introdudion 
STEIVIXS. 


. than my merit.] Thus the original quarts, 1509 The 
MALONE. F | 


In framing artiſts,] Old py 
In framing an artiſt. Fs | 


5 Come, queen o'the feaſt, 
(For, daughter, ſo you are, 1 $0, 1 in The Winter's Tate? | 
- preſent yourſelf Pl 


„ That which Fark are, miſtreſs Che Joop 8 


< 


 SrERVENS. f 


5 * 7 1 1 . 
IN 2 


read 

mou 
al. ed 
the 
ſeuti, 
the; 


this 
the ! 


tion 


The 


PRIN CE or 1 A $f 


That beiter. in our hearts. nor Aurel eyes, 

Luvy the g1 eat, nor do the low. deſpiſe.” | 
Pkg. You are gue courteous knights. r 
in „ nere, 
Per. By Jove, 1 wonder, that 3 is king of thoughts, 

Thele cates EY me, ſhe not chought ane | 


1 That ther? in our hearts, nor ovitward well” 5 WEL | 
Euvy the great, nor do the low deſpiſe. ] This is the rexding « of 
the quarto, 1619. The fiift quarto reads: 12 
Have neither in our hraris, nor outward . . 
Envies the great, no” (all the lou deſpiſe,” Maro. 

' By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, -- . 
Theje cates refift me, hel not gn upon, ] All the copies 
read — t not thought upon — and theſe lines ate given to Si- 
mouides, In the old plays it is obſervai, le that. declarations of 
aledion, whether diſguiſed or open, are generally wade by both 
the parties; if the lady utteis a tender ſeat? gent, àa cotteſponding 

ſcutiwcnt is uſually given to ber . — Hence . conclude that 
the author wrote, : | - 
— ſhe . thougit upon; | 33 
and that theſe lines 1 o Peticles. * he eve right, 1 wu | 
read: | SEATS: MO, 8 
i he. now. and upon, 8 N 

The prince recolleding | nis preſent fate, ahd comparing It ith 
that of Simonides, wouders that he can eat. In Gower, where 
this entertainment. is partievlarly deicribed, it is laid of n 
the Pericles of the preſent play, that 

« He ſette and caſt about bis eie 
« And ſawe the lordes in «Mate, 
« And with hym lelfe were in debate | 
40 Ibynkende what he ST 4 25 
„And fuch ſorowe he toke eons * | 
„% That he fat ever flille and thought, _ 
4 4x bs: which of nd. meet ronghttt en ns Ho ge” 

So, in ng Appolyn of Thyre, 1510; “ bit the laſt be fats 
him down at the table, and without etynge, he behelde the noble. 
en of lordes and grete eſtates, — Thus as he looked all about, 

a grete lorde that ſerved at the kynge's table ſayde unio the kynge, 
Certes, (yr, this man wolde gladly your honour, for he dooth: net 
etc, but beboldeth 2 Tau wow eee and: is in 
poynt to weep.” 

Ihe words reſiſt 1 me, however, a0 not well correſpond with his Ng 
idea. 1 _ are corrupt.  MALONE, 


1 


» 
\ 8833 4 
dt 

— 
x — - 


Ke PERICLES 
That: By Juno, aces 1s e 


, 


17 heſe cates reſiſt mn, 1 i. e. 80 8 wy, Anni. 1 would read, 
| however — be not thought upon. 


It appears from Gower and the proſe W 2s well az z wany of 

the following circumſtances, that the thoughts of Pericles were not 
yet employed about the Princeſs, He is ouly rumivating on his 
| paſt mi+foriunes, on his former loſſes. The lady had ſound out 
_ what ailed her, long before Nerieles: W a ſimilat diſcovery, 

18 STFLVENS, 

A 1 have. no doubt but * 13 hs right ads that tbe fir of 
theſe ſpeeches belongs to Pericles; and that the words theſe cales 
reſiſi me, are juſtly explained by Steevens, Uhe intention of the 
poet is to (hew that their mutual paſfron had the ſame efteQ on 
Thaiſa aud Pcricles : But as we are not to ſuppoſe that bis miſtreſs 
was ever out of Treg eee, the ſenſe Fe Queens. that we mould 
read, 9 bios 
2 Theſe cates _ me, (be but a upon. | 

Meaning to ſay, that the flighteſt thoughts of her took away his 
_ appetite for every thing elſe, which eorreſponds with what ſhe ſays 
in tbe ſubſequent ſpeech. There are no two words more frequently 


miſtaken for each other, in the old plays, thau not aud but, A 


miſtreſs, when not thought. ue can Pars uo elle d with her 
lover. M. MASON; ; | 


If this fpeech belongs to Pericles, 1 wok. mean to fay, chat 


when be ceaſes to think of his mwitireſs, bis ftowach fails bim. ls 
there any thing unnatural in this? As diſplteafing ſenſations are 


ron to diminiſh PIC PROS. ideas nay * oppoſed 10 


enereaſe it. | 
Pyrocles, however the bars: of siovey's PER Book I. finds 


Fimſc\f in the contrary ſituation, while ſeated at table with his 


* miſtreſs, Philoclea: © —— my eyes drank much wore eagerly cf 
her beautie, than my mouth did of any other liquor. And fo was 
my common ſenſe deceived (being chichy bent to her] that as I 


draunke the wine, and withall ole a looke on her, mee ſecs i 


tate d ner deliciouſdeſſe. CT 


I have''not diflurbed the fpeech in ion; oh 350 where 
would be the impropriety of leaving it in the mouth of Simonides? 


He is as delirous of Pericles for a ſon-in-law. as Thaiſa to po ſſe l 5 
Lim as a huſband; and if the old gentleman cannot eat for thinking 


of him, ſuch weakneſs is but of a piece with what follows, 


white his Peuntapolitan majeſty, in a colloguy with, the love's, 
renders himfelf as ridiculous as King Arthur in Tom Thumb. 
gimornides and Thaiſa exprels a fort of family impatizence for the 


ALLAIGMiCAL of their dilkerews purpoles.” Be, end way bs. 


P 


PRINCE or TYRE. 


* 


Do ſeem uuſavoury, wiſhing him my meat? 
Sure he > a gallant gentleman, 


SIM». Fm He 8 but 
A country gentleman ; RE, 
He has done no more than other knights bove done: 
Broken A ſtaff. or lo; To let it pals  _ 
Tat. Lo me be ſeems like diamond to glaſs. 
Pra. Von king's to me, like to BY, lacher's 
picture, | 
Which tells me, in that glory once ts was; : 
Had princes fit, like ſtars, about his throne, a 


And he the fun, for chen to reverence. 


of marriage, all the viands' that J eat ce 


None that beheld him, but like leſſer lights, ; | 


Did val Hileir crowns. to his e : 


5 


petite Fails him, unleſs be is thinking on « Fericles; ; the vithes for 
ah exchange of proviſion ; ; and (as nurſes ſay in ſondneſs to their 
infants) loves het prince o well that ſhe could eat him. The 
grollueſs of the daughter can only be exceeded by the auility of 
the father, | cannot perſuade myſelf that Shakſpeare had any 
hand in producing the Hurlothrumbic charaQer of Maes, 
Srrevgws. 
9 — * lin my. meal? ] 1 am eil that a jingle is here 
iotended between meat and mate. The two words were, | believe, 
in our author's time, generally, and ate at this day 1 in W arwickihiie, 


pronounced, alike, The addreſs to 6d 8 countenances this. n ? 


politidn. ' MALONE, | 


surely the plain meaning is, that ſhe had rather hate. a Abad. 
thay a dinnef; that ſhe wilhes Pericles were in the place of the 


proviſions before her; regardiag him (to ' borrow a pbraſe from 


Romeo) as the dearefi er * the Ione So, in The T wo Noble | 
Kinſmen : 4 ; | 


* «© of thou conch J 

% But one night iin her - 22 
__ ** Thou {halt remember nothing mote than LOT 
75100 That bauquet bids thee to." - STEEVENS. 


Did vail their crowns to his ſupremacy J This idea teen was 
we from the Revelations, I Iv, 10; 6 And the four aud twenty - 


G's 


CES 


34  PERICLES. 


Where now his ſon⸗ 8 a glow-worm | in the winks, 8 

The which bath fire 1 in darkneſs, none in light; 
W hereby | lee. that time's the king of men, 

For he's their parent, and he is their grave,“ 

And gives them what be will, not what 1 — 7 crave. 

Siu. What, are you merry, knights? 

1. KNIGHT. Who can be other, in this royal pre- 
„„ 

SN. Pere, with a cup that's gor d unto che 

3 brim,“ 


108078 fell 4 before bim that far on be throve, and caſt their 
crowns before the throne."  STEFVENS. | -_ 


* Were now his ſon's 4 glow-norm in the. night, 1 The old 


copies read— where now fis ſon, &c, But this is ſcarcely intel. 
ligible. The ligt change that has been made, affords an eaſy 
Tenſe, Where is, 1 ſuppoſe, bere, as in . other places, uſed for 
ie 


The peculiar property of the glow-worm, on -wbich the poet has 


here guar (apa a line, he has in Hamlet bappily Celcibed by a 
fingle word: | 
„ The glow-worm hows the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his un fediual fire. MaroxE. | 


For he's their parent, and he is their grave, ] So, in Romeo and 


J. PE 
ee The earth, that's nature $ eller 4 is her tomb ; 
+ What is her burying grave, that 1s ber vonb. 
= | Milton has the fame thought; 
| „% The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave.” 


m the text the ſecond quarto has been followed, The firſt reads: | 


He's both their parent and he is their grave, MALONE. 


 # _< that's flor'd unto the brim, ] The e 16885 reads— 
der s ftur'd unto the brim. MALoxe, 85 


If firr'd be the true reading, it muſt mean, as Milton expreſſes | 


bt that the liquor 

4%. Aances in its chryflal bounds.” 
But I rather think we ſhould read—for 4, i. e. repleniſhed. 80 bes 
fore in this play: 4 


) 


4 1 1 Their tables were ora full.“ ; 
ain: 


TW 5 Were not this glorious calker for with ill,” 5 


6 1 202 


— — 


— ® 


nd 


les. 


| "yew :; 


PRINCE OF TYRE 85 


( As yon do love, fill to your miſirels lips,* ) 

We drink this health to you. 
KNIGHTS. We thank your grace. | 
SI. Yet pauſe a while; 

Fon knight, methinks, doth fit too melancholy, 

As if the entertainment in our court 

Had not a ſhow might countervail his worth. 

Note it not you, Thaiſa? 


THEE. e What is it 
To me, my father ? a 
I O. attend. my 3 


Princes, in 4656 ſhould live like gods above, 
Who freely give to every one that comes 
To bonour them: and princes, not doing ſo, 


Ate like to gnats, which make a  Tound, but c ara : 
Are wonder' d at.“ | 


„ theſe our ſhips 
/ ye 
0 Are flor” 4 with coin — 8 


* (4s you do love, fill to your mifireſs' lips,)] i. e. let the ly. - 
of wine you ſwallow, be proportioned to the love you bear your 


n fireſs: in plainer Engliſh—If you love kiſſing, drint a bumper. | 


The couſtrudion is—As you love your wiſtcefles' Oe {o 2 to 


them. STEEVENS, 5 


Read — fill to your lee. FARM TY 


„ — and frinces, not doing ſe, . ITY BER 

Are like to gnats, which make a ſound, but ture WA | I 
Are wonder'd at.] i. e. when they are found to be tuch tall 

inſignificant animals, after making ſo great a noiſe, PERCY, 


The ſenſe appears to be this. —When kings, like ivſcas, lie dead 
before us, our admiration is excited by contemplating how in beth _ 
inſtances the powers of creating bufile were (uperiour to thoſe which 
either object ſhould ſeem to have premiſed. The worthleſs monarch, _ 
and the idle gnat, have ouly lived to make an empty bluſter; aud 
when both-alike are dead, we wonder how it happened that they | 
made ſo much, or that we permitted them to make it:—a natural 
refletion on the death of an unſerviceable prince, who 1 diſe | 
pales no 3 can hope for no bettet charader. 


G3 


8  PERICLES, 


Therefore to make's entrance more 10 cet, here ſays 

We drink this ſlanding-bowl of Wiue to him.“ 
IAI. Alas, my father, it befits not me 

910 a ſtranger knight to be ſo bold; = 

He may my profter take for an offence, <0 

Since men take women 0 BY for impudence. 
Siu. How! 

Do as 1 bid yon; or you'll move me elfe. : 

1 HAL. Now. by. the gods, he could not pleaſe me 


better. Aſede. 
Sim. And iber tell Lhe We. btchire to know, 


Of whence he 1 is, his name aud W 


1 cannot; koweves, help thinking thas this OY OM is both « cor- 
rupted and diſarranged, having been originally deſigned for one 
of thoſe rh, wing couplets with which the play abounds: | 

« And princes, not doing ſo, are like the guat, 
2 A Which wakes ; a ſound, but kill'd is wonder d at.“ | 

8 Srrrveus. 


= T lere to abort entrance more ad 1 herd Jon]. Old copy: 
| Therefore to make his entrance more ſweet, Tl Rs 
Here jay, &c. STEEVENS. _ R | 


Entrance wus ſome times uſed by our old poets a as a word of three 
\y1tables. MALONE, _ | 


By. bis entrance, I e is meant bis profane 0 the 
reretie in which he is ſuppoſed to be ſitting, STEEVENS. = | 

cnc. this ftanding bowl of wine to W A ſlan ding · boul was 
a bowl reſting on a foot. STFEVENS, | 


* Now, by the gods, he could not pleaſe me bulter.] Thus, in 
| Twine's tranſl-t1on: % Then Lucina baviug already in her heart 
prolefled to do bim good, and now peiceiuing very. luckily her 
fatlier's mind to be inclined to the defired purpoſe,” &c- STEEVENS. 
9 Of whence he 10, his name and {Jeng So, ia the « Conjyſio 
Anis? 1 x 4 | 
„ 03." Mie ee ed | 
le bed to go on his * 1 | 
+ Aud finde for io make hinrglade, 
«A And the did as her Fader bade; 
Aud goth to him the ſofie paas, 
And aſketh whens and what he was, . 
1 Aud piaiche 15 Wa bis «thought lere MALONE, 


5 


uw. 


PRINCE or TYRE 87 


THAI. The king my father, fir, bas drank to you. 9 Ol 
PER. I thank him. 8 N ; 
Tul. Wiſhing it ſo much blood unto your life. 
Per. I thank both him and you and pledge him by 
freely. 
Tus. And farther he deſires to kw of yon, % 5; 
Of whence you are, your name and parentage. | 

Pkg. A gentleman of Tyre — (my name, Pericles; 
My education being in arts and arms; *) — 

Who looking for adventures in the world, 

Was by the rongh ſeas reft of ſhips and men, _ 
And, after ſhipwreck, driven upon this "(40 Eos 
THAL He thanks your grace names himſelf 

Pericles, : 
A gen \tleman of Tyre, who g bi 
Niforiatis of the ſeas has been RO 
Of ſhips and men, and caſt upon this owe: - 

Siu. Now by the gods, | pity his FAIRE. 
And will awake him from his melancholy. 
Come, gentlemen, we fit too long on trifles, 
And walle the time, which looks, for other revels. - 
Even in your armours, as you are addreſs' d, 
Will very well become a ſoldier 5 dance, * o 


a — eien in ert and arms.;] The old copies have 8 


\ I am reſponſible for the corre&ion ; and for the introduction of the 
r words has been in the following ſpeech. MALONE. | 


Even in your armours, as you are addreſs'd, 8 1 
Will very uellibecome a ſoldier's dance. | As you. are accoutered, 1 | 
prepared for combat. So, in King Henry V Be | 
+ To-morrow -for the march are we due. 4.” 5 
The word very, in the next See was + infericd: by the editor. of | 
the folio, MALONE, _ | * 


80, in rwine' s tranflatiov: — «+ 1 may not diſcourſe at large, of . 
tre liberal challenges made aud proclaimed at the tilt &c, — FOTOS 
Koote, aud douncing. in our by * ee. | | 


7 4 PERI 0 LE $, 


1 will not 1 excuſe,” GE ſaying, this * 
* Loud niulck is toy bar{l * for ladies' heads; 
| Since Wer love meu in arms, as well as beds. 8 
| | | The Kniguts Gan For 
"lv; this Was well aſd, 4088; lo well performs d he 
Dome t; IN Jo. 
lere is a lady chat wants ink too: | 


And l have often heard, you knights of Ine 
Are excellent in making ladies trip; 
And that their mealures are as excellent. 


E 5 Tx. In thoie that braclile chem, they are my 
| | lord 


3W Sus. 0, that's as much, as you would be deny'd 
WM EE „ | The Kuiguts and Ladies dance, 
| . Of your fair courtely. — Unclaſp, unclaſp; 

: 8 =P Thanks gentlemen, to all; all have done well, 


But you the belt, To PERIOLES. | Pages and ight, 
condudꝰ 255 


| Theſe knights uno their ſeveral lodgings: Yours, bir, 


WEE 0F will = Jave excuſe, with ſaying, this | | 
. | | Loud muſeck is to harſh —]L e. the loud noiſe. Lads « by the 
claſhing. of theit armour. | 
1 be x” Ihe dance heie introduced i is has 4efeithed in an ancient Dial 
A #gainf the abuſe of Dancing, bl, 1. no date: 
= 4% lhere is a dance called Choria, 
| e « Which joy doth teſtify; 
. Another called Pyrricke 
| | 2.24 Which wailike feats doth try; 
1 Por mea in armour geſtures made, 
= | And leapi, that fo they wight, 
| 44. When need requires, be more prompt 
| „% In publique weale to fight, * M ALONE. | | 
| :Þ So, this was well aſt d, "twas ſo well perſorm d.] i. e. the ex» 
| | celleuce of this exhibition bas nannt the lolieitation by 
it 8 obtained. STEEVENS. _ 
6 And I have often heard, | I have le ed the word often, which 
was probably omitted by tbe carelellueſs of the compolitor. 
SO, 
1 — an Ou e condud, STEEVENS? 


ex. 
which 


vhich 


LONE, 


* 
« * 
0 PR + * > 
% Ita \ * 
1 2 * 22 
« <4 * * x 2 
— * 2 = : 
> = 
* 
— 
A 
* 
— 


8 


We have given order to be next our own. . 


Per. 1 am at your grace's pleaſure. 
Siu. Princes, it is to late to talk of love, 


For thats the mark 1 know you level at: RED! 


Therefore each one betake him to his reſt ; 
10• morrow. all for e w their beſt. 5" 
1 5 Fxeunt, 


Fa 


Tyre. 4 Room in the Governor's nal. 


nie: Urticaxus and ESCANES. 


' \ 


Vir. No, no, my 8 know this of me. — — 


Antiochus lair inceſt livid not free; 


For which, the moſt high gods not minding FIG ger | 
To withhold the vengeance that they bad in fore : 
Due to this heinous capital offence; _ 

Exen in the height and pride of all his glory, 

When be was ſeate d. and his daughter with. him, 

In a chariot of ineſtimable Value, | 7 

A fire ſrom heaven came, and ſhrivel'd up 


Their bodies, even to loathing; for they ſo tunk, 5 


95 — be next our ee] So, Gower: 8 5 

«« The kynge his chamberleyne let calle, | | 

„% And bad that h by all weye  _—<- . 

A chamber for t 11s man purvei _ 55% (( = 
« Which nigh his own chambre bee,” MALONE, 9 . 
Mo, no, my Eſcanes; & c.] The old A ö 
No, Ke know this of me, ——, _ | 

But this line being imperfed, I ſuppoſe it ould be read as 1 „. 

piinted ii. STEEVENS. 


No, Eſcones;] J e the author. wroie—Know Eſeanes 3 "vo, e 


een, 
4 fire from heaven came, an- Arivel'd up ; + 
_Thew es Þ This citcumſtance is mentioned by Gower: 2 


»3 
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+ 5 E N * La. oy” 


: 8 * 
ie 


1 * 
. * . 
7..a* < 


That all thoſe eyes dane them. ere their fall, He! 
Scorn now their band ſhould give .twem burial, 2 p 
Esc A. 'Twas very ſtrange. x, l 
Hl. And yet but jul; for thongk | 
This king were great, his greatneſs, was no guard Bat if 
'To bar heaven's ſhaft, but fin had his reward. Or kr 


If int 


Esca. 11 is very true. 
in 


were 
. 


We EY . nd 

Enter tees Lords 5 * 

e | 40 

1. Lon p. See, not a man in private conference 2 


Or council, has reſpect with him but he. 
2. Lob. It ſhall no longer grieve, wirhout re⸗ Aud 


0 „ | (Like 
3. Lonp. And curs 'd be he that will not fecond 

it. 4. 
15 Lonp. F oltow me then: Lord Helicane, freed! 

FFF. | 
Het. With me! ? and welcome: : Happy day, my 6 4 
| 11 
1. Lond. Kwon, that our griefs are riſen to the BY 
5 to p,. 5 Ric 0 

And now at len gth they overt their Kinks. 

5 LS. | B 
% . hym SIPS | 1 

* That for veugeance as-God it wolde, buy 

« Antiochus, 2s men maie witte, . very 
„With thonder and lightnyng is forſmitte. TA that! 
e His dovgiiter hath the ſame chance, chan 

© So ben thei both in o 8 Maloxz. the 

3. That all thoſe eyes ador'd them, ere their fall, ſur 
Scorn now c.] The gxpreflion is elliptical: - and | 
That all thoſe cet which ador'd them &c, MALONE. Py 

- © See, not a man &c.] To what this. charge of. partiality wat - ; 
deſigned to coadutt, we do not learn; for it appear, to axe 20 Sa 
| u 


Iufluegce. over the reſt of the dialogue. STEKVENS, 


r PRINCE OF TYRE 57 


Ver. "Your griefs, for what ? wrong not the princ -. * 
| you love, 
l. Loan Wrong not yourfelf then, noble Heli 
r 75 
d got if the prince do tive, let us falnte 8 x 1 5 
Por know what ground's made happy by his breath. 8 
If in the world he live, we'll ſeek him out; 
(in his grave he reſt we'll find him there 5 
and be reſolv d. he lives to govern „ 
Or dead, gives cauſe to mourn his funeral, 
And leaves us to our free election. 
2. LokD.” Whoſe death's, indeed, the frongelt i in 
bur cenſure: 7 | 
And knowing this kingdom, if aint 4 head „ 5 
(Like Wa pant left without a roof, v6 = * 


5 And be reſoly' d, he Ie tn govern Us, ] 100% is bau bes. 

freed from lonbt. 80, in a ſubſequent ſcene: 

« R ſolve 4 en fa! her, if wy tongue, "Be." „ 
Sas | Marton, | 

_ And leaves 4 The quarts, 1609. rexds—And leave us, 

S which cannot be right. MMI ONE. | 


1 Whoſe death 5, indeed, the irongeſt 3 in our cenſure: +: e. . 
moſt, prob ble in our opinion. Cenſure is thus © in king 
Riczard 111: | ; 

l give Four enſure in this weighty bubneſs.” | . 81 1 
CY | sSrervrus. 
The old (copies read —Wheſe trath indeed. Ki, 41 ONE. 


v ind kabwins ths kingdom, if without a heal, | They did not | 
how that the kingdom had abſ.}}utely loft its governor; for in che 
very preceding line this led obſerves that it was only mare prob-ble 
tbathe was dead, than kving, _ 1 therefore read. with a very ll: ont 
change, - if without a heal. The old copy, for if, has—:s. 10 
the next line but one, by lupplring the wor' wi'l, which 1 
ſuraſe was omitted by the carelr fneſs of the compolitor, the ſenſe 
and metre are both reflored. Ihe. paſſage as it flands in the old 
copy, is not, by _ mode of cout ufion, reducible to grammar, 

. VALO vx. 


0 ( Like anodly buildings left without 4 roof). The fame. cout! * 
occuis 1g K He IF. Fat 11 4 


Was - 
y0 


92 8 PERICLES, 


Will ſoon to ruin fall, your noble ſelf, 
That beſt know'ſt how to rule, and how to reign, 
We thus ſubmit unto, — our lovereign. g 
AlL. Live, noble Helicane! ; J 
xlr. Try honour'scanſe;;* forbear your ſuffragey 
If chat yon love prince Pericles, forbear, * 
Lake I your wiſh, I leap into the ſeas, 
Where's hourly trouble, for a minute's eaſe.” 
A twelvemonth longer, let me then entreat you 
To forbear choice 1 1 the abſence, of your king; 


. 


leaves bis part created coſt 
«A naked ſubjeR ro the weeping clouds, . | 8 8 
% And waſte for churliſh. winter's tyranny.” STEVEXS; 
| „ Try honour's cauſe; ] Perbaps we ſhould read: 2 
Try honour's coityle 3 —. STEEVENS.. 
Ta I your wiſh, I leap into the ſeas, | 
Where's hourly trouble, &c.] Thus the old copy. Sf22 vans, 
I muſt be acknowledged that a line in Hamlet, | 
0e to take arms againſt a ſes of troubles," 


as well as the rhyme, adds ſome Tuppert to this s reading: yet I ban 
no doubt that the poet wrote: | 


: leap into the ſeat,——, 


— 


So, in Macbeth : | 
Ne | 1 have no 8 CE 
„% To prick the kgs of my iotent, but only 
© Vaulting ambition, which o 'er-{caps iiſelf,“ xe. 0 
Os 1'p-board the pain and pleaſure may be in che proportion 
here flated; bat the troubles of him who plunges into the ſea (unlels 


he happens o be an expert e are teldom of an hours | Ou: 
ration. MALONE, 


Where's hourly trouble, for a mite s Po ] 15 in K. Richard III. 
BS... And each hour': $199: vr eck d with a weck of teen. 


The ib is ane "ond by the: words —I leap into tit 
ſeas, &c. I believe the ſpeaker only meaus—Z embark too haſtily 01 
an exvedifion in which eaſe is ah to . * STEEVENS, 
To for bear e. Old copy: | 
| To forbear the ab/ence of your ting. 
Some word being omi ted in this line, 1 read: 


10 June” choice i the Me of ou king. Sruzvans, 


F 


* 
* 
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fin which time expir'd, he not return, 

& mall with aged patience bear your yoke. 

gut ik 1 cannot win you to this love, 

Go ſearch like noblemen, like noble ſubjects, | 
\nd in your ſearch, ſpend your adventurous worth; 
Whom if you find, and win unto return, 

You ſhalblike diamonds fit about his crown.“ 


1. Lond. 10 wiſdom: he's a fool that will not 
vi ield; 


g \nd, ſince lord Helicang cit ns, 
'e with our travels will endeavour it.“ 
Hen. Then you love us, we you, and wel claſp 
hands; | TY 
ven, ben 1 thus knit, a a kingdom ever ſtands. 
; "+ Exeunt. : 
; 7 1 . 
5 12 and; win unto return, | | 48 
Toy You hall | like diamonds fit. about his crown. ] As theſe are We" _ A 
oncluding lines of a ſpeech, perhaps they." were meant to N | | 1 
| e migbi therefore read: HEE | . 
ban ———— and win unto renown, | 
e. if you prevail on him to quit his preſent FY retreat, and 
de reconciled to glory, you ſhall be exo OW fefiged as the brighteſt | 
Iaaments of his throne. STFEVENS. 
* We with our travels will endeavour it. ] Old copy: 
We with our travels will endeavour. _ | 
my Endeavour what? I ſuppoſe, to find out Pericles, Fla therefore 
ortion added the (yllable. which appeared ELLE both to metre and ſenſe. 
unlels STEEVENS. | 
dau- The author might have intended an N ſentence. 1 5 | | 
ov „ MaLovwr, . 
III: I wonld readily concur with the opinion of Mr. . had | 
| palbon, inſtead of calm allen, Abd the woe, of Me. . 
\LONE, peaker, STEVENS, e ER NE EA o 
ato tit | | OR 3, (EG 0 
{ily 08 : by 3 
EVENS, 58 


" =o 


od. 


. PERICLES, 


Will ſoon to ruin fall, your noble ſelf, 


That beſt know'ſt howto rule, and how to reign,] 
We thus ſubmit unto, — our ſovereign. 


ALL, Live, noble. Helicane! | | 
Her. Try honour'scanſe;;* forbear your folfrage 


If that you love prince Pericles, forbear, 


Jake J your wiſh, I leap into the ſeas, 


Where's hourly trouble, for a minute's eaſe.“ 
A twelvemonth longer, let me then entreat you 


10 torbear choice i the abſence of your n 


40 leaves his part-created coſt 


44 3 ſubje to the weeping clouds, 


«And waſte for churliſh. winter's tyranny." STeavexs, | 


5 Try honour's cauſe ; ] Perhaps we ſhould read: 
Try khonour's courſe ; j—— STEEVENS. 


> Take I your wiſh, I leap into the (eas, 


* 


+ Where's hourly trouble, &c.] Thus the old copy. Srexvun, 
Il muſt be acknowledged that a line in Hamlet, | 


Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles," 


as well as the rhyme, adds ſome Tupport to this reading: yet I ba 


no doubt that the poet wrote: 
= 1 leap into the feat. —. FR 


So, in Macbeth : 


e — 1 have no ſpur | | 
4 % prick the lides of my iotent. but only | 
„ Vaulting ambition, which o'er-/caps itſelf,” xe. 
O hip- -board the pain and pleaſure may be in the propgriion 


: nere llated; bat the troubles of him who plunges into the Jeo (unlels 


he havpens 'o be an expert e are ſcldom of an hour's du- 
ration.  MALONE, 


Where's hourly trouble, for a minute's eaſe ] "FRY in K. Richard III. 
6 And each hour $307 wreck'd with a week of teen. 
5 | + MALONE, 


The . is 3 and dy ine words —1 leap into tis 
ſeas, &c. I believe the ſpeaker only meaus -I embark too haſlily 08 


gn exvedition.in which eaſe is diſproportioned to labour. STEEVENS, 


3' To forbrar &c. Old copy: 
10 forbear the abſence of your king. 
Some word being omi ted in this line, Freads _ 
To fares” choice 1 Meret of your bing. srravas. 


fin which time expir'd, 1 * not return, 
I hall with aged patience bear your yoke. 
zut ik cannot win you to this love, 
Go ſearch like noblemen, like noble ſubjects, 


Whom if you find, and win unto return, 
You mall like diamonds fit about his crown.“ — 


\ 1, Lokd, 10 wiſdom. he's a fo6l 8 will not : 
i yield; 
od, face lord Heliddns Joi ech ag, 5 
We with our travels will endeavour it. ? 
Hen. Then you love us, we 8 and we pl claſp 
hands; 
vens; | When peers thus knit, A kingdom e eycr 8 Fe 
— 5 [ Kaan. 
ci 1 ad i win n unto return, | I 
VEN. = You aal like diamonds At about his crown, ] As theſe are the 
concluding lines of a ſpeech, perhaps W were meant to l 
: We might therefore read: | 3 yy | 
bay — —— - and win unt0 renown, cds . 
| je. if you prevail on him to quit his preſent ablcure retreat, and 
de reconciled to glory, you ſhall be acknowledged as the brighte | 
ornaments of his throne. STEEVENS. | 
* We with our travels will endeavour it. ] Old copy: 
We with our travels will endeavour. 

Endeavour what? I ſuppoſe, to find out Pericles, f havs therefore 
uon added the ſyllable which appeared wanting both to metre and ſenſe, 
unlels STEEVENS. | 
$ du- The author might have intended an abrupt ſentence, _ 
wo MALONF. 
III: | wonld readily concur with the opinion. of Mr. Malone, had 
5 piſion, jaſtead of calm reſolution, diftated the words, of the 
LONE, Faaker, STESVBNB, : | 
to the SY 
ily on 
VENS, 
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\ndin your ſearch, ſpend your adventurous worth; 7 


8 ee LES, 


SCENE V. 


| Pentapolis. 4 Room in the Patict. 


Enter SIMONIDES, reading a Litter; the Knight 
mee lim. 


E 7 Knickk: Good morrow to the good Simonides, 
SIM, Knights, from my ee this 1 let you 

| know, 

bet for this tw elvemonth, fhell not undertake 

A married life. ä 

| Her reaſon to herſelf is ate known, 
Which from herſelf by no means can 1 get. 

2. KNIGHT. May we not get accels to her, my 
e 

SIM. * *Faith, by no means; ſhe hath fo d 

| tied her. 

Jo her chamber, that it is e 5 
ne twelve moons more ſhe'll bear Diana's livery; 

his by the eye of Cynthia Bath ſhe vow'd,” 


J And on her virgin honour will not here 11. 


© In The | Hiſtoric of King 3 of Thyre, „ two | Huge Sink 
pay their court 10 "my daughter of Archyſſrates, {the Si.nornides of 
| 15 preſent play). He ſends two rolls of paper to her, containing 
their names, Kc. nd deſires her io chooſe which ſhe will marry, 
She wiites him a letter (in anſwer), of which Ap polyn is the 
bearer, — that ſhe will have the man «+ which hath paſſed the daun- 
gerous undes and pervlles of the ſe a ali other to tefuſe.“ The 
ſame circumſtauce is mentioned by Gower, who has introduced ure 
ſujtors zen of two, in which our author bas followed him. 
e Lt, | M ALONE, 


In Twine 1 8 theſe ſuitors are alſo 105 iu Humber, — 
| Ardonius, Munditius, and Carnillus. STEFVENS.' 


7 This by the 9 of Cynlhia hath fe vow'd, ] 1 were to be 


0 be 


| be a ation of his own. 


S146; 


PRINCE OF; T TEE -* „ > -. 

z. Kx1GuT. Though loath to bid farewell. we take f 

our leaves. F Excunt. | | 

Sin. So ** 1 

They're well delpasgb d; now N daughter's *. +l 
beer: 


zue tells me here, ſhe'll wid the Rmapgak knight, Ls _ 
Or never more to view nor day nor A 0 
Miſtreſs, *tis well, your choice agrees with mine : ed 
| like that well: — nay, bow abſolute ſhe's in't, 
Not minding whether | diflike or no! | 
Well, | commend her choice; _ 

And will no longer have it be delay' d. 


Solt, here he comes —1 muſt diſlemble it. a 


Enter Prnielks. 


* 


peg. All 78 to he good Simonides! 
Siu. 10 you as much, kr! 1 am vehoiden to 


for your West mulick this lai oight: my ears, 
bes that Sicgonives (who ty teprefented as a blameleſs charaQter] | 
had hit on ſome more ingenious expedient for the diſmiſſion of theſe 
voders Here he tells them as a ſolema truth, what he knows 10 
STEEVENS, n | CE Del... 
—— I am beholden to you, | | 
For your ſweet mufick this laf night: 1 Here alſo our author has 
followed Gower: | | 

« She, 10 ddobe bir faders heft, 

Hir harpe fet; and in the fete 

+ Upon a chaire, whiche thei ſette, 

Hir ſelfe next to this mau ſhe ſette, 

„ With barpe both and eke with mouth 

„e him the did all that ſhe couth, 

« To make him chere; and ever he ſigheth, 

„ And the him aſketh howe him liketh. 

- *© Madame, ceries well, he {ied ; 1 
+ But if ye the meaſure plaied. ES e 
© Whiche, it you lift, | ihall you lere, V | 4 

tk ce 4 glad ling lor to here. 1 „ | e 


8 PERICLES. 


1 do proteſt, (es never better fed 
Wich ſuch delightful pleaſing harmony. 
PER. It is your grace's e to commend; 


Not my deſert. 


Sin. Sir. vou Are muſcle 8 cer. 
PER. The work ol all her {cholars, my good lord, 


Þ SIM. Let me alk one 1 What do * tliuk, 


{Gr, Of 


: My daughter? | 2 | 
„ i As of a moſt virtuous princeſs, 


Si. And mne i is fair too, is ſhe not? 
PER. As a fair day i in ſummer; wond'rous fair, 
Siu. My daughter, fir, thinks very well of you; 


Ay, ſo well, ir, that you muſt be her maſter, 
And ſhe'll your ſcholar be; therefore look to it. 


PR. Unworthy I to be ber {choolmaſtei.? 
| SIM, She thinks not ſo; peruſe this wnong elſe. 


PER. What's here! 
| A letter, tbat ſhe loves the kniz ght of Tyre? 
_ *Tis the king's ſubtilty, to have my life. 14 


O,. leck not to intrep, my gracious lord.“ 


* 


40 A oe. fir, tho ques ſhe, 
Nowe take tlie haipe, and lete me tee 
„ Of what meaſure that ve mene. — 
„ He taketh the harpe, and in bis wife 
« He tempieth, and of ſuch aſſize 
« Synginge he ha!peth forth withall, 
© hat av a Voice celeſtial 
« Hem thought it ſowued in her ere, | 
« As though that in an avgell were.  MALONE. 


9 — to be her [choolmaſter. ] Thus the quarto, 1619. "The 
| fir copy reads — for her ſciioolmafier. MALONE, _ 
„ my g74:20us lord; Old e =7 me. 1 am | anſwerable 
for the corre ion. 1 6 8 . 5 


> — Mt 


le. 


de. 


The 
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A ſtranger and diftreſſed endend, Ro 


That never aim'd ſo high, to love your danghter, 


But bent all offices to honour her, 


fins. Thou haſt bewitch'd Gay Ons and thou 55 


art 
A villain... 8 
PER. By a 80. 1 bie not, r 
Never did thought of wine levy nee; ' 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain ber love, or TORE diſpleaſure. 4 


SIM. Traitor, thou lieſt, 25 ns 
„ 5 Traitor?” 
K . Ay. traitor, fir, 


Pik. Even in | bis throat, (unleſs it be the king, ? 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie, 
SIM. Now by che gods, I 40 applaud his courage, 
[Afide, 
Pin, My ow, are as a0 bed my thoughts. 
That never reliſh'd of a baſe deſcent.” . 
Icame unto your court, for honour's cauſe, 
And not to be a rebel to her ſtate; 
And he that otherwiſe accounts of me, 
This ſword ſhall prove, he's honour: 8 enemy. 


* Thou 105 bewitch'd my audi, 1. Brabantio addreffing 


bimſelf to Othello: 
66 Dama'd ; as hog art, thou | haſt enchanted her.“ 
STEEVENS. 


— the bing]. Thus: the quarto, 60g, The ſecond, copy 
— king. MALO NBZ. 


5 That never reliſh'd of a baſe deſcent]. 80, in Hamlet: k 


Tbat has no 2755 of alvationin „ 
Again, in Macbeth: 


« $0 well thy words ice thee as thy woudde' ; 
«© They ſmack of henour both.“ MALONE: . 


er, , SW 


Ls 


Pr 


42>-» 


8 n 


Sim; No! 
Here comes > my daughter, ſhe « can witneſs | it.“ 


Enter Thais. 


' Prn. Then, as yon are as virtuons as fair, > 
Reſolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did c'er ſolicit, or my hand ſubſcribe 
1 o any ſyllable that made love to you? 

"Thar, Why, fir, ſay if you had, 
| Who takes offence at that would make me glad ? 
SI. Yea, miſtreſs; are you ſo peremptory ?— 


1 am glad of it with all = heart, [4 * TI 


tame you 
Il bring you in ſubjeQion.— 
Will you, not having my conſent, beſtoiv 
Your love and your affections ona ranger? 
(Who, for ought l know to the contrar 


Or think, way be as great in blood as 1.) e. 


Hear, therefore, miſtreſs; frame your wilt, mine, — 


And you; fr. hear you. — be rul' d by me, 
Or I will make you—man and wife, —- 


Nay, come; your hands and lips muſt ſeal it too. — 


And being join d. Vil thus your hopes defiroy ;— 
And fora further grief, God give you Joy * 
What, are you both pleas'd ? 

That. e 


F <Not. | 

Herr comes my. daughter, ſhe tan witnife Th j Thus all the” copies, 

Simonides, | think, means to ſay—Not s rebel to our e, == Here 

comes my daughter : ſhe can prove, thou art one. Perhaps, however, 
the autbor rote Now, Here comes, &c.— In Othello we find 

nearly the ſame words: | 


hy Here comes the lady, let her vfineſs it.“ MALONE, 


Yes, if you love me, tir, 


T. 


S. What, are you bothagreed? 


Borg. Les, 'pleaſe your majeſty. 


Siu. It pleaſeth me ſo well, Il ſee you wed; 
Then, with what hafle you can, get you to Ved. 


e. 


5 7 Even as my life, m Book that FER it] Reb as“ my life loves 


my blood that ſupports it.— The quarto, 119, and the ret an 
copies, read: 


Even as my liſe, or blood that fofters it. 


The reading of the text is found in the firft ee MALONE, 
lcannot approve of Malone's explanation of this line: — To 


make a perſon of life, and to ſay it loves the blood that foſters it, ; 


is an idea to which I cannot reconcile myſelf. 


Pericles means merely to ſay, that he loves Thaiſa as his life, or 
as the blood that ſupports it; and it is in this ſenſe that the editors 


of the quarto of 1619, and the ſubſequent copies, conceived the 


paſſage.— But the inſertion of the word or was not SOIT n 


was ſuſſicĩient to point it thus: 
Even as my life the blood that fofers it. M. Mason. 


Will a preceding live (ſee p. 87) befriend the opinion * either | 


comientator ? 
100 Wiſhingi it ſo 3 blood unto your life.” 


lu my opinion, however, the ſenſe in the text was meant to | 
eoincide with that Wen is ſo much better exyrelled. in Julias 


Ceſar: , 


As dear to me, , a are the 1880 drops | 
«© That viſit my ſad heart,” STEEVENS. 


Fd 


99 : 
Pin, Even as my life, my blood that folters it.“ 


[ Exeunt: 


3 f 
Y 6 . - 


10 - PERICLES, 
AC T. II. 


Enter GOWER. 


Gow. Now ſleep yilaked bath the rout; ? 
No din but ſnores, the houſe about, 
Made londer by the o'er- fed breaſt? 
Of this moſt pompous marriage feaſt. 
The cat, with eyne of burning coal, 
Now conches fore the ROTATES. 


by . ow 6 hotel bath the rout ; 
Mio din but Fibres, Kc] The quarto, x60g, and the fubſequent 
copies, read: 
VMo din but ſnores about the houſe, | 9 
As Gower's ſpeeches are all in rhyme, it is clear that the old 


| copy i is here corrupt, It arft occurred to me _— the author might 


have written: 

Now ſleep yflaked hath the rouſe ; ECG! 
1. e. be caroufal. But the mere tranſpoſition of the wats part of 
the ſecond line, renders any further change unneceſſary, Rout is 


| likewiſe uſed by Gower for a t in tue ale. of f Appolinni, the 


Pericles of the preſentplay; | 
Upon atyme with a route 
| This lord to Play % bym out.” 
| Ag ain: 
4 It fell a dale thei riden oute, | Th | 
„ The kinge and queene and all the route.” | MALONE. 
» No din but ſnores, the houſe about, | 
Made louder by the 0'er-ſed breaſt—] 80 Virgil, ſpeaking of 


Rhamnes, who was killed i in the midaight expedition of Niſus aud | 


_ Euryalus : 
„% Rhamneten 3 qui forte tapetibus altis | 
| % Extructus, toto proflabat pectore ſomnum. STREEVENS. 


| The quarto 1619, the folios, and Mr. Rowe, all read, o'er ft 
1 The true e reading has been recovered from the firſt yuan 


fore the mouſe s hole; ] ou copy: 
58 from th. mouſe's hole; _ 


which may perhaps mean et Jens little alan, Fron the moſes | 


of 


nd 
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And crickets ling at th oven's N 
As the blither for their drouth.“ 
Hymenhath brought the bride to bed, 
Where, by the loſs of maidenhead, 2. 
A babe is moulded: Be attent, 
And time that is ſo briefly ſpent, 
Wich your fine fancies quaintly eche;® 
What's 8 dumb i in ſhow, I'll plain with ſpeech. 


bole, 1 believe, however, we ought. to read fore the mouſe's 55 


hole, MALONE, | 


3 Ang crickets fing ag ti oven's meuth; 555 | 
As the blither for their drouth.] So, in Cymbeline : 5 
„% The crickets ſing, and man's o 'erlabour' d ſenſe. 
% Repairs itſelf by reſt.” 3 
The old copy has—Are the blither, 1. The emendation 1 way. 
ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. Perhaps we ought to read: 
% And crickets, finging at the oven's mouth, 
L Are the blither for their drouth, 5 MALONE, | 


This additional ſyllable would * the menfure. 8 . 
SRE V INS. 
. Ahne bath brought the bride 1 to bed, e 
lere, by the lofs of maidenhead, | | 
A babe is moulded} So, in Twine” s 1 2 66 The bride. 5 
was brought to bed, and Apollonius tarried not long from her, where _ 


he accompliſhed the duties of marriage, and faire Lycina ebnete 855 


with childe the ſame night. 5 STEEVENS. 


5 Be attent,] This voie is a uſed in 3 An I 
ic, ii. MALONE. | 


* With your fine fancies e eche DI Fo e. eke out. 80, in ths 
N is "Tap Henry V. (hrt folio) : | 
| ——Þ {Hi bckind;” © | | 

«And ele out our performance with your mind. 95 
=. in The en of Fenics, gon, ek (Hepes 7 . 
tion | 

i. det peeze the time, IS 

e To eck it, aud te draw it out in e 7 alte. 


i PERICEES.- 
Dunk flow. | 


Enter Fan wed SIMONIDES at one door, with 
; Attendants ; . 4 Meſſenger. meets them, kneels, and 
gives PERICLES a letter, PERICLES Rows 1t to 
SIMONIDES; the Lords kneel to the former." Thez 
enter THAITSA with child, and LYCHORIDA.. SIs 
MONIDES ſhows, his daughter the letter ; Jhe re 
Jo ſhe and PERICLES take leave of her father, 
nl depart. Then SIMOXIDES, Oc. relire. 


Gow. By many a dearn and painful perch, 


Of Pericles the careful ſearch 
By the four oppoſing coignes, 
wy Which che world tog ger . 


N — he Lords kneel 10 tte e The lords kneel to Pericles, 
| becauſe they are'now, for the firſt time informed by this letter, 


chat he is gs of Tyre. No man,“ N Cons; in his cen 


4 mantis, 


e But ne bym ſelle; 5 what man he was.“ 


By the death of Antiochus aud his daughter, Pericles 3 als: Jade 


ceeded tothe throne ef Antioch, in conſequence of having righih 
_ Juterpreted the riddle propoſed to him, MATONE, 


y many a Gearn and puinfut perch, &c.] Dearn is direſul, dal. 


Soee Skinner's Elxmo!, in » Dere. Ihe word is 'uſed by Spenſer, 


D II. c. i. ſt. 55.— B. Ul, c. i. ft. 14. The confiruttion is ſome- 
what involved. The careful ſearch of Pericles is made by many 6 


dtarn aud painful perch, — by the four oppoſing coignes, which Join the 
worid together it all due diligence, xc. MALONE, 


Degrn ſigniſies lonely, ſolitary, See note on. King Lear, AQ il. 


be. vii. A . is a meaſure of hve yards and a half, 


STEEVENS, 
: By ths four Fa coignes, 1 By the. four. oppofite corner- {ones 
that voice and hind together. the great ſabrick of the web a The 
word is again uſed by Shaklpeare in Macbeth: 
8 No jutty, frieze, 
Buttreſs, or cozgne of vantage, but this PURE" 285 
„ Hath made nis pendaut bed and procreant cradle.“ 


5 15 made, with all due dihgence. 
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That horſe, and fail, and high expence, 9 

Can ſtead the queſt.? At laſt from Tyre * 
(Fame anſwering the moſt ſtrong inquire,“) 

To the court of king Simonides 

Are letters brought; the tenour theſe: 

Antiocbus and his daughter 8 dead; . 
The men of 1yrus, on the head 5 

Of Helicanus would ſet on 

The crown of Tyre, but he will none: 

The mutiny there he haſtes t 'appeale ;* 5 

| 88 to them, if king Pericles : 


1 the peli "PO us, - the Loet e to have confidered the. 


world as a ſtupendous edifice, artificially conſtrudted.— To ſeek a 


man in every. corner of the globe, is hl common languogh. 
All the ancient copies read: | 


By the ſour oppoſing crignes, | 
but there is no ſuch Eugliſh word. For the ingenious eb den 


ialerted in the text, which is produced by the change of a = 
letter, the reader i is indebted to Mr, Tyrwhitt. | MALONE,. 5 


The word—coign, occurs alſo in Coriolanu ? 
cee you youd" coign o“ 'the Capitol?” Srxxvxxs. : 3 
Can ſtead the gugſt.] i. e. help, benen or . ſearch, 


o, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 


E can you ſo cad me, 
it To bring me to the ſight of Iabella?” 1 | 


2 | Fame anſwering the moſt ſtrong inquire,)] The old copy 
reads—the moſt frange inquire; but it ſurely was not ſtrange, that 
Pericles' ſubjefs ſhould be ſolicitous to know what was become of, 
biw. We "thould certainly read—the moſt flrong inquire; —this. 
earneſt, anxious inquiry, The ſame _ miſtake has appel in The | 


| Two Gentlemen of Verona, folio, 1623: 


«4 Whole weakneſs martied to thy ranger fate — 
inflead of Hronger. The Jams. Wie * alſo ene in. othed 
places. MALONE, 5 | ; 


* The muliny Kc. } Old copy: 
The mutiny he there. 1a fles doppreſe; 
| Says lo them, if king Pericles ——-: 
Surely both ſenſe and | rhyme direQ us to „ : 
7 he mutng there he e 2 ; Ke, " STEEVENS, 


H 4 


104 1 P ERICLES, 


Come not, in twice 6s moons, home, 
He obedient to their doom, 

Will take the crown. The ſum of this, 
Brought hither to Pentapolis, 
V raviſhed the regions round. by 
And every one with claps * gan ſound, 

Our heir apparent is a king : 
| Who dream'd, who thought of ſuch a thing? 
Brief, he muſt hence depart to Tyre: 

His queen with child, makes her deſire 

(Which who fhall croſs?) along to 80 
(Omit we all their dole and woe 9 

Iychorida, her nurſe, ſhe takes, 
1 lo, to lea. Ten veſſel Makes 


4 


3 Come not. Re ] od copy: 
Come not home in twice ſix moont, 
He obe lient to their dooms, — — 


"Mopnr an! 410ms are very miſerable „ RAR, nor 5 1 ' recolle& 


that a plural of the ſubſtantive doom is ever uſed, — A Wees er 
| Stion will remedy the preſent defe&— _ < 


Come not, in {wice fix moons, home, - 
He obedient to their doom, &c. -STEEVENS, 


IV- raviſhed the regions round, [ From the falſe print of the firſt 
edition, kenne the dene editors arne a ſtill more abſurd 


reading: | | 
Irony ſhed tie regions round, ——; 


-Mr. Steeven's ingenious emendation, to which I have paid due 


attention by ioferting it in the text, is ſtrongly confirmed by the 


tollgping paſſage in Gower De Confrſhuone A mantis 

This tale after the kynge it had | 
«© Prntapolin all over fprad. 

„ There was n0 Joye for to ſecks, 
„% For every man it had in ſpeche, 
„% And faiden all of one accorde, 

A worthy kynge ſhall ben our lorde. 

++ That thought us firſt an heaviues, 

4+ Is ſhape us nowe fo great gladneſs. | 
* 1 Aus £048 the Hang over all.” MALONE, 


a fay 


0 
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On Neptune 8 billes half the flood 
Hath their keel cut; but fortune's mood? 
Varies again: the grizzled north 
Diſgorges ſuch a tempeſt forth, 
That, as a duck for life that dives, 
go up and down the poor ſhip drives. 
Jhe lady ſhrieks, and, well-a- near!“ 
Doth fall in travail with her fear :* 
And what enſues in this fell ſtorm, “ 
Shall, for itſelf, itſelf perform. 
Inill relate; * action may 


e the reſt convey: 


6 | half the floed "Io | 
Haih help kert cut; * They have wade half their voyage with 7 
a fayoutable wind. 0 Gower: 
« When thei were in the ſea amid, 85 . 
« Out of the morth thei ſee a cloude ; „ | 2 
« The ſtorme aroſe, the wyndes loude 
« Thei blewen many a dredefol blaſte, 
„ The welkin was all over-caſte. MALON R. 

. o tune's mood - — <1 The old copy reads—but fortune. 
nord. MALONE, - 
Mov'd could never be hand: as 2 rhyme to feed. 1 een, 
ve ſhould read but fortune's mood, i. e. diſpoſition. So, 


The Comedy of Errors ; 


My wife is in a wayward mood 10-day. 
Again, in All's well that ends well : | 
©. —— muddied in fortune“ mood. STxEVENS. | 
1 —— well-a-near! ] This exclamation is equivalent to well-a= | 
di, and js Rill uſed in Yorkſhire, where I have often beard it, 
Uh glofſary to the Praiſe of Yor k/hire Ale, . 9 
Mt in is !acrk-a-day, or alas, alas! REED, | 
"— 4d, wn DTS 8 
Doth fall in travail with her fear: | 80, ia Twine' s tranſla- 
tion: “ Lucina, what with ſea-{icknefle, and fear of dauger, fell 


in labour of a child,” &c, SrTrREVZUs. 


' —— is. this fell florm. ] This is the reading of the earlieſt 
quarto, The folios and the modern editions have elf ſtorm. 
3 MALONE, 


* Inill relate; The Kl conſequences of this Rorm. j _ 
pot | dleride,. MAHON: 


105 ii 
Which might fot what by me is old. ! 


In your imagination bold 
This ſtage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 
The ſea- oſt prince? appears to ſpeak. (Exit, 


SCENE 2 


Enter PexrcLEs, on a fi at ſe 


'Pxr. Thou God of this great vaſt, rebuke thele 
furges “, 


Which waſh both heaven and hell; ; and thog, that 
laſt 


9 Whick might not what, by me is told, ] i, e. which might not 

| conveniently convey what by me is told, Sc. What enſues may 
conveniently be exhibited in adtion; but action could not well have 

diſplayed all rhe events that I have now related. MAT ONE. 
In your imagination hold. | 8 85 


This flage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 


The ſea- left &c. ] It is clearfrom iheſe lines, that when the hy 


was originally performed, no attempt was made, to exhibit either a 
ſca er a ſhip. The enſuing ſceue and ſome others mult have ſuf. 
fered conſiderably in the reprenſentation, from the poverty of the 
Dage-apparatus in the time of our author. The old. copy has— 
ſeas tofſl, Mr. Rowe made the correqgion. MALONE. 

* The ſea-toft prince —] The old copy reads—the ſen-toſ 
Pericles. The” tranſcriber perhaps miſtook the abbreviation of 


Prince, for that of Pericles, a wifyNable which our preſeut mette 
| refuſes to admit,  STEEVENS, | 


4 Thou God of this g great vaſt, rebuke theſe 1 The een 
is botrowed from the ſacred writings: ** The waters Rood above 
the mountains: Hat thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy thunder 
they haſted away.” It ſhould be remembered, that Pericles is here 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak from the deck of his ſhip. Lychorida, on whom 
| he calls, in order to obtaia ſome intelligence of his queen, is ſup- 


poſed to be beneath, 1a the cabia, —This great voſt, 18 tis wide 
expanſe. See Vol. X p. 8, n. 4. 


This ſpeech is exhibited in ſo range 2 form in the ee 
1 and ail the ſubſequent editions, that | taall lay it before the readers 
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Upon Te winds end bind CN in wrath, 


Paving call'd them from the deep! O fill? thy 
deaf ning, 


Thy dreadful thunders; neatly quench thy nimble, 
Thy ſulphurous flaſhes ! O how, Lychorida, 


How does my queen —T hou ſtorm, thou! ve- 
nomoully. | 


Wilt thou 'p * all 8 ck ?* The ſeeman' 5 whiſtle | 


that he may be Tables to 11 in whit a corrupted ſlate this play 
haz hitherto appeared, and be induced to treat the editor 's imperfe&& 
altempis 10 reſtore it to integrity, with the more indulgence : * 
++ The God of this great vaſt, rebuke thele ſurges, 
« Which waſh both heaven and hell; and thou that haſt. 
„pon the windes commaund, bind them in brafle ; 
« Having call'd them from the deepe, 6 fill 
« Thy deafning dreadful thunders, gently quench 
« Thy nimble ſulphirous flaſhes, 6 How Lychorida! 
« How docs my queene? then ſtorm venamoully, 
% Wilt thou ſpeat all thyſelf? the ſea- man's whiſtle, 
« I; as a whiſper in the cares of deach, 
« Unheard Lychorida? Luciua oh ! 
„ Divineſt patrioneſs aud my wife gentle 
„ To thoſe that cry by night, convey thy deitie 
| Aboard our dauncing boat, make ſwift the paugnes 
« Of my queenes travayles ? now Lychorida.“ MaLo x. 
Having call'd them from the detp! O fil! — ] Vesta a woid 
vas omitted at the preſs. We might read —- | TY 
| Having call 4 them from th enchafed dither | 
I MALOYNE. 
The preſent regulation of the Vines, by the mere repetition cl ine 
pronouns - {hy and thou, renders, perhaps, any other inſertion need | 
leſs. STEEV.NS, 5 | 
9 khou ne tho wu! 3 RE 
Witt thou ſpit all thyſelſ? ] All the copies dex Then tori, Te, 
which cannot be right, becauſe it ren ders the paſſage e ee 


The [light change that 1! ae made, { Thou ſlorm | eee au Ealy 
ſenſe. MALOXE., . | 


Pericles, nag eatied 4 to Cake ride, GT the power to 3 
her hear on account of the tewpelt, at laſt with frautick gate 


| nels addrefles hiwfelf to 16. 


6 — woe Thou ſtorm. then? ! venomoully 
46 Wutz ny ſpit on EAA 


1 Fi 
Is as a whiſper in the ears of death,“ 

- Unheard. — Lychorida!— Lucina, O 
Divineſt patroneſs, and midwife, * gentle 


| 'To thoſe that cry by — convey thy deity 


| Having indulged himſelf in this queſtion, he grows cooler, and 
obſerves that the very boatſwain's whiſtle has no more effed on 
the ſailors, than the voices of thoſe who ſpeak to the dead; He then 
repeats his enquiries to Lychorida, but receiving no anſwer, 

concludes with a prayer for his queen in her preſent dangerouz 
condition. | 

Venomouſly is malicouſly. | Shakſpeare h has fomewhat of the ſame 
| expreſſion i in one of his kiftorical plays : 
„ Wh. watry kingdom, whoſe ambitious bead | 

«©. Sits in the face of heaven, ——." 
Chapman likewiſe, in his verſion of the Ilied, 1 of the ſea 
„ Yhat We--. | 
| © —— ſpits every way her foam,” | STEEVENS. 


7 Is as a whiſper in the ears of death,] In another place the poet 
lappoſes death to be awakened by the turbulence of the ſtorm: 
Aud in the viſitation of the winds, 
« Who take the ruffian billows by the top, | 
« Curling their monſtrous heads, and tier them 
„ With deafning clamours in the Nippery clouds, 8 
IJ That with the burly, death e aa e. 


9 Henry IV. part II. 

| | _  MALOND, 

The image in the text might haves been tuggeſled by Sidney's 
Arcadia, Book II: They could ſcarcely, when they ci- 
reed, hear their own whifile; for the ſea ſtrave with the winds 
which ſhould be lowder, and the ſhrowds of the ſhip, with a ghaſt- 
ful noife to them that were in it, witneſſed that their ruine was the 
Wager of the others“ contention.” STEEVENS. 
* Jivinefl patroneſs, and midwife, &c | The quarto, 1805 and 
the ſubſequent copies, read —-aud my wife. Mr. Steevens's happy 
emeudation, which I bave inferied in the text, is ſo clearly light, 
that it requires neither ſupport nor illuftration, If it wanted ih 
latter, Horace would farniſhyit: | 
Montium cuſtos nemorumque virgo, 
Qu laborantes utero puellas 
6e Ter vocata audis, adimiſque leto, 
| „% Diva triformis.“ 

d, in the Andria of Terence: 


„ Juno Latina, ler opem; ſerva me, obſecrs! 2285 MALONE, 
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-PRINCE OF TYRE. | 19 * 
Aboard o our dancing boat; make ſwift the pangs 
Of * 5 travails! —Nowp Lychorida—— ; 


Enter Lychoniba, with « an r infant, 


Lvyc, Here is a thing 
Too young for ſuch a place, who if it had. 
Conceit. oh would die as I am like to do. - 
Take in your arms this piece of your dead queen, 
Pzxr. How! how, Lychorida! _ 
Lyc. Patience, good fir; do not aſſiſt the ſtorm, * 
Here's all that is lelt living of your queen. 
A litie daughter; for the ſake of it, 
Be wanly, and take comfort. 
III.. 000 A OY 
Why do you make ns love your goodly gifts, 
And ſuatch them ſtraight away? We, here below, 
Recall not what we give, and therein may: 


| Vie honour with COMIN. 


I wn who if it Jad | | DEED 
| Conceit, ] If it had thought, So, in King Kicherd 11: . 
« There's ſome conceit or other likes him well. 
+ When that he bids good morrow with ſuch ſpirit. ” 
| MALORE. 
Patience, good fri do not efſifi the forn. 1 Our author uſes the 
ſame expreſſion, on the ſame occaſion, in The Tempeſt : 
{+ You mar, our labour 3 — keep your cabins ; you do off the. 
An., MALONE. 
' Vie lonour with en! Old copy — Uſe bonour ee. 25 
STEEVENS: 


The meaning is s ſufficiently 8 this particular you might 
learn from us a more honourable. conduf}, — But the expreſſion is fa 
baſh, that I ſuſped the paſſage to be corrupt. MALONE. 


[ ſuſpe& the author wrote — Vie honour, a phraſe much in uſe 
among Shakſpeare and his contemporaries. See Vol. IX. p. 279, 
n. 2. Mr. NM. Maſon has offered the fame conjedure. I read, 
bowever, for the ſake of meaſure, — yourſelves, STEEVENS. | 


the "meaning: is ene, : « We poor mortals 12 nor 


IG? RET PERICLES, 


cd Wo To he 
Way, 1 Patience, good vir. by! 
Even for this charge. With 


CELERY: Now, mild may "a thy lie! 
For a more bluſt' rous birth had never babe: 
Quiet and gentle tycondittons!4, | 

For thou'rt the rudelieſt vw elcom' ds to 15 world, 


That c'er was prince's child. Happy what follows! 1. 
Jhon baſt as chiding a natvity, Px 
As fire, air, water, carth, aud heaven can make, 
bo | | 3 1 
what we give, and thereſore 3 in that telpef we. way contend wit For t 
you in honour.” I have therefore uo doubt but we IR, read, dtecve 

| And therein may | 

Vie konour with Kc. | 5 
| The ſame expreſſion occurs in the introdudion to > the four a, Thi 
where Gower ſays, N „ 5 55 ; | So, it 
6 | — (o- ; 6 1773, 
«© The dove of Paphos gue: with the crow | | 2 purſu 
„Vie feathers white," . | | Ag 

The trace of the letters in the rdf vie and uſe is deals the 
| ſame, eſpecially if we ſuppoſe that the v. was uſed inflead of ihe Set 
u. vowel; which is frequently the caſe 5 in the old editions: | whic| 

208 Nature wants ſtuff, 2h | 
* To vic ng ſorms with fancy.” Antony and Cleopatri. 


M, MASON, 


4 Quiet and Gntll thy conditions 1] Conditions. aiciently meaut 
Jualities; diſpoſitions of mind. So, in Othello x | 
: , *% And then of ſo gentle a condition!” 
He is ſpeaking of Deſdemona, Again, in King Henry 7. «« Our 
tongue is rough, coz, and my condition is not ſmooth.” 
»The late earl of Eſſex (ſays Sir Walter Raleigh) told queen 
Elizabeth that her conditions were as crooked as her carcalc ; — but 
it coft him his head,” See alſo Vol. XIII. p 494, u. 5. MALONE. 
——— welcom'd — — ] Old copy — welcome. - For this correion [ 
am anſwerable, MALONz. | | | 


| 1 as chiding a nativity, ] i. e. as noiſy a one. So. in 4 


_ Midſummer Night's Dream, W een of the clamour of 
_ the hounds: 


— 8 did 1 hear | | | / 
- Such gallant chiding.” : 

See note on that paſſage, Vol. VII. P- 178. srrxvins. 

See Vol. XVI. p. 247, n. 3. MaIoù S. 
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To 1 . thee 0 the womb:“ even at che firſt; 

r, Thy loſs is more than can thy portage quit, * | 
Wich all thou canſl find here:—N ow the inde gods 

e! Throw their beſt eyes PTY . 


Enter two Sailors. 


. What courage, fir? God ſave you. 
Pr, Courage enough: I do not fear the law je 


1 7. | herald lee from the wel The old copy rept 
10 harold thee from the womb +—— 
For the emendation now made, the reader is indebted to Mt. 
diecveus. So, in Mache: 2 
„ —— only 10 herald thee into. his preſence, 

% Not pay thee.” 1 | | | 
This word is in many ancient books written kirold, and karauld. 
do, in Ives's SELECT PAPERS ?rlative to Engliſh Antiquities, quarto, 
1773, p. 1303 % —— aud before them kings of Ws deroids, aud 
purſuyvaupts, *' | 
Again, in The Mrs fer Magiflrates, 1610: 

Truth is no kharauld nor no ſopbiſt, ſure." 


ih 


the See alſo Cowel's Interpreter, in v. Herald, Heralt, or Og 
| which puts Mr. dreevens's emendation beyond a doubt. 88 Po 
| | | MALONE. | 
16. do more Sane bach: in the Profiles 1 to Certaine Secrete Wonders of 
ON Naiure, Kc. 4io. bl. 1. by Edward Fenton, 1569: —— the cles 


mentes have been harolds, trumpetiers, dane and executioners 
of the juſtice of heaven." STEEVENS, 


1 Thy loſs is more than can thy portage quit, ] i. e. thou haſt 


pur already loſt more (by the death of thy mother} than thy ſafe arrival 

at the port of life cav counterbalance, with all to boot that. 
. ve can give thee. Por lage is uſed for gate or entrance in one - of | 
* 


Shaklpeare's hiſtorical plays. STEEVENS. 


Portage is uſed in King Hemry V. where it Saiiifies an Joi bs, . 
is Let it | the ee] pry through the portage of the head.“ 
Portage is an old word ſignifying a toll or impoft, but it will not 


W. commodiouſly apply to the preſent paſſage. perhaps, however, 
of Pericles means to lay, you have loft more than the payment made 

io me by your birth, together with all that you my hercafter 
A be, can countervail. MALONE. 


' ——1 do not fear the Raue i] i. „ we blaſt, see Balis, 
at v. 1e. 1, MALONEs 


11 ĩ ð 10 1. E 8. 


It hath done to me the worſt. Vet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this freſh-new ſea-farer, * 


1 would, it would be quiet. | hat! 
I. SAIL. Slack the bolins there; thou wilt not, The 
wilt thou? Blow and ſplit thyſelf. 1 boa 
2. SAIL. But ſea room, an the brine and clondy F 
billow kiſs the moon, I care not. ? | | 
1. Sait. Sir, your queen muſt overboard; the I 
ſea works high, the wind is loud, and will not lie 1 
till the 5 be clear d of the dead.“ f No 
For 
9 n hath done af me "the worf.] $0, in the Cm . duns | | To 
3 0$ — — wife! Mu 
« My joye, wy luſt, and my aefyre, | 
„% My welth and my recoverire! : 
Why ſhall | live, and thou ſhalt die? 1 uu 
© Ha, thou fortune, I thee deſie, Eb | ed 
„ Now boy. Now %% thy wer fp tO tea, 
3 „A berte! why ne wilt thou berſt?“ Maron, 115 
2 this freſh-new /a. - farer, | We meet a ſimilar compound 1 
epithe in King Richard III?! ? 
| «« Your fire-new ſtamp of bonour is ſcarce current,” | 
- MALONE, 


8 Slack the bolins there ] Bowlines are e ropes by which the ſails of 
a ſhip ate governed. when the wind is unfavourable, They are 
 Nlackened when it is high. This term occurs again in The Tus 
| 1 Kinſmen * 

40 — the wid 1s fair, 

© Top the bowling.” © | | 

They who wiſh for more particular in formation concerning 

pine th may find. it in Smith's Sea-Grammar, 4t0, 1627, p. 23. 


 STEEVENS, 


5 t. Sai. - Blow and ſplit thyſelf. 
2. TW But ſea-room, Ke. ] So, in The Tempeſt 
5 ndG Blow un thou burſt thy wind, if W 


1 MalOur. 
an the brine and cloudy alle kiſs the moon, I care not.] 
So, in The Winter's Tale? Now the ſhip boring ide moon wil 


ber main-maſt.“ An is uſed nes. as 10 WP other den, for 
if, or though, MALONE., 


— tile ths ſp be clear 4 of te 404 $0, in Twine” 5 trant- 


— 


ve 


ot, 
dy 
the 


lie 


und 


ONE. 
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are 
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ENS, 
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nol. ] 
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PRI N ct or TYRE 118 
PER. Thars your ſoperſlidon. W 
1 S41L. Pardon us, fir; with us. at ſha it Aill 
hath been obſerved; and we are firong in earneſt.” 


| Therefore e yield nk? for {he muſt over . 


beard ſtraight. * | | 
PER. Be it as you wink meet. ion wretched 
queen! 


Lyc. Here ſhe lies, ſir. | | 5 
Prr, A terrible child bed haſt thou had; my dear; 
No light, no fire: the unfriendly elements 

Forgot thee utterly; nor have I time 


| To give thee hallow'd to thy grave, * but | Araight 


Muſt caſt thee, N coffin d, in the ooze; 


tion: «« My 1 100 ces up our dens ad be of good cheere, 
and conſider, | pray you, that the ſhip may not abide to carry the 
Brad carkas, and therefore commaund it to be oy; into the Jea, that we) 
7 the better eſcape.”  STEEVENS. | 


— — ſirong i in earneſt. 15 Old copy—frong: in cafe. 8 . 
| Ks | STxEVENS, 5 
Ie no doubt that this paige is corrupt, but know not how. 
to amend it, MALONE . RIES, 


1 read, with Mr. M. Maſon, {tranſpoking Ss the letters of ha. 
original. word P ftrong in -earneft, So, in Cymbelins, we hrs 
4 firong in appetite,” STEEVENS. 


— ſor ſhe muſt overboard freight] Thels words are bis the : 


| bid copy, by an evident miſtake, given 10 Pericles, MALONE, | 
Jo give thee hallow'sd to thy grave, ] The old Shepherd, in The 


Winter's Tale, expreſſes the ſame apprehenlion concerning the want; | 


of ſepulchral rites, and that he ſhall be buried 


«K verre no prieſt ſhovels i in duſt.” |  MALONE, 


Mu. caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in the ooze; ] The deſes both 5 


of metre and ſenſe ſhews that this line, as It. appears in the old ! COPY» 
is corrupted. It read: 

Muft caft thee, ſcarcely coffin' 4. in dite, Malou. | ent 
Idelieve we ſhould read, with that violence which a copy [ 1 
much corrupted will ſometimes force upon us, | 


Muft caff thee, 186 _ d in the 1 
MWiere, Kc. 


vor. XX. 2 ; : 1 


«4 OP ERTOLES: 


— Ain Ye He Redo TS An , . OOO 
ood , 
ov * 
3 R I N 4 , 
= N * 
as * 
% - ; * 
% 


» 222 1 ꝓ[——!¾f—X—ʃ—ͤ . ts 22 Z ͤ ² ͤ— ³—“ 
2 a 
— 2 . | 


. * r 
7. : 


Vie the d Gwent wall} 4 bones; 
And ö lamps, the belching whale, 4 


| Shakfpware; - in The Tenge, has the fame word. on the op 


occaſion: : 


« My ſon i“ " the 002e is bedded. " 
Again, ibidems _ | 
0 — Li 
air Uyfelf were mudded in that ny” bed, | 
| «© Where my ſon lies.” PE 
Again, in Shakſpeare's Lover's Complaint : 
„% Of foided ſchedules had the mauy a one, 


« Which ſhe perus'd, light d; tore, and gave the food, 


« Bidding: them find their ſepulchres in mud.“ MAloxE | 


5 And aye· remaining lamps, &c, ] Old copies: 
"4 MY air-remarning lamps, ——. STEEVENS, © 


g Air- remaining. if it be right, muſt mean air-hung, ſuſpended fos 
ever in the air. So, (as Mr. Stecvens obſerves to Aire in Shak» 
5 . s 21ſt Sonnet: | | 


— 00 — thoſe g old uti tl 4 in heaven's dir. - | 
In King Richard To right-drawn ſword is uſed for a ſword drawn 
in 2 juſt cauſe, and in Macbeth we meet with air-draun dagger. 


Perhaps, ded. the author wroie—oye-remaining, Thus, is 
Othello: 5 9 


40 Witneſs, you ever-burning lights, above,—." 


Again, in Troilus and Creſſida: 


6 To feed for aye her land, and flames of love.” > | 
|  Maronr, 
The propriety os the 33 tuggeſted by Mr. Malone, 


will be increaſed, if we recur to our author's leading thought, 


whick is founded on the cuſtoms obſerved in the pomp of ancient 


ſepultute. Within old monuments and receptacles for the dead, 
perpetual (i. e. age remaining] lamps were ſuppoled to be lighted up. 


Thus, Pope, in his Eloiſa- 
| „% Ah hopeleſs, /afting flames, like thoſe that burn 
0 light the dead, and Warm th Wiel urn!“ 
I would however read; | 8 
And aje-remaining lamps, Ke. ki 1 | 
\ Inflead of @ monument erefled above thy bones, AnD perpetual 


capa to burn near them, the ſpouting whale ſhall oppreſs thee with his 
weight, and the maſs of waters WA ail roll 3th low heavy da 


ver thy head. lated 


le; 


PRINGE Of TYRE, i. 


And humming water muſt 0 ere thy corpſe,! 
Lying with fimple ſhells. Lychorida, 5 
Bid Neſtor bring me ſpices, ink and paper,“ 
My caſket and my Jewels ; - and bid Nicander 
Bring me the latin cofter lay the babe 


# 


} 


Hulibres has the ſame, alluſion WS 
„Love in your beart as idly. burns 
As fire i in antique Roman virus, 
„To warin,the dead, and vainly light, | 
« Thoſe oaty that ſee nothing by to". RrzD.. 


: 4; —— {ke belcbing whale, J So, in Troitus and cle 3 
«_—— like ſcaled ſculls | 
„Before the belching whale.” Malone. 


v ind bummigg' water muft o erwhelm thy corpſe, ] Milton ba. | 
haps had ibis veiſe in his head, when he wrote, 
Where thou perhaps under the dimming tide 
„e Viltſ” &c, Lyedas, v. 159. | 
He afterward changed humming to u helming, HoLT Wurrx. 45 5 


ini and paper, ] This is the Jenny of the ſecond quarts, 
The firſt has taper. MALONE., 


Bring ne the fallin coffer:] | The old copies as Ma Tt 
ſeems ſomewhat extraordinary that Pericles ſhould have carried a 
coffin to ſea with bim. We ogy, I tbiok, 40 read, as i bave N 


piioted. —coffer, MALONE, 


Saltin caffer is-moſt probably the true rhading.” bo, in a ſubs 
{ſequent ſcene: | 


" * Madam, this letter, and "TI certain jewels, 

ne, „ay with you in your coffer,”” 

ht, Our ancient coffers were often adorned. on ve ine with ſuch 
ent coſtly materials. A relation of mine has a trunk. which formerly | 
ad, belonged to Katharine Howard when queen, and it is line 
wh throughout with roſe- coloured ſaitin, moſt elaborately. quilted. 


By the ſattin coffer, however, may be only mean! the coffer 2885 
ployed to contain /attins and other rich materials for dreſs. Thus 
ve ndme a fea- ch, Kc. from their contents. 


Pericles, however, does not mean to bury his queen in this ati 


tua} | Offer, but to take from thence the cloth of flate in which it ſeems c 
41 ſhe was af erwards ſhreowded. It appears likewiſe that her body. 
muy Vas found in the cheſt caulk'd and titum'd by the ſailors. | 


So, in Twine's tranſlation: * —— a large cheſt, — and v we will 
ws. It OR: ouer minen with PHE GE rozen melted together &c.— 


: 1 2 


of 


116 rv PBRIGLES, 


Upon the pillow; hie thee, whiles 1 fay 
A Pony farewell to her: ſuddenly, woman. 
[Exit Lyc HORI. 

2. SAIL. Ge we have a cheſt beneath the hatches 
caulk'd and bitumed ready. 

PRE. I thank thee, Mariner, ſay what coat! i 

this? 
2. SAIL, We are near Tharſas. E 
Per. Thither, gentle mariner. 


Ente 


Alter thy courſe for Tyre.“ When can "ſt thon reach C 
4 

2. Sait. By bank of day, if the wind ceaſe, : 
P RER. O make for Tharſus. p 
There will I viſit Cleon, for the babe 0 
Cannot hold out to Tyrus: there I'Il leave it It b 
At careful nurſing. Go thy ways, good mariner; 8 
I'll bring the body preſently, | EE. Laune 8 
| Then tooke they the body of the faire ls 3 and 8 Til 

her in princely eren. and laid her into . Fe. ke. 

STEEVENS, 9 
* Alter thy courſe for Thre. ] Change y courſe, which is u 15 
er Tyre, and 89 to * Loch MALONE, ? _ 
Aga 


es, 


ach 


PRINCE OF TY . 


SCENE u. 


Epheſus, A Room i in Cerimzon's FRY 


Enter CERIMON,? @ . and ſome perſons who 
have been Jhipwrecked. 3 


Can. Philemon, ho! 
Euter PHILEMON, | 


pare. Doch my lord call? 
Cer. Get fire and meat for theſe poor men; 2 
It has been a turbulent and ſtormy night. 
Sk. 1 have been in 1 75 4 but ſuch a night as 
this, 
Till now, 1 ne” er x endur d. a 


oY 


„ Cerimon,]. Is Twine's canis. FUL is lads vi- 
ſcian. Our author has made a Lord of bim. STEEVENS. 


* I have been in mam; but ſuck a night as this, 

Fill now, I ner endur'd.} So, in Macbeth: 
++ Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 

„% Within the volume of. which time I . ſeen ne = 
Hours dreadful, and things ſirange ; ; wu this fore nicht 
„% Hath trifled former mann 

Again, in King Lear: 

„5 — I Since Was wan, a 

Such ſheets of fire, fuch burſts of hanls thunder, 

Such groans of roaring wind aud ein; Loever 
10 Remewber to have heard. G | 

Again, in Julius CÆſar: 

l have ſeen tempeſts, hs the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks, and I have ſeen. 
„The ambitious ocean (well and tage. aud foam, 
® To be exalted with the threat ning elouds; 
But never till to-night, never till now, | | 
Did I go thrbogh a tempeſt dropping bre. MATONE. 


. 


115 os PERICLES, 


Crs. Your alter will be dead ere you return; 

There s nothing can be miniſter'd to aature, 

1 bat can recover him. Gave this to the 'pothe. 
cary,“ 8 5 

Ad tell me fonte it works: 5 [To Pena 


"PORE PHILEMON,.Servent, and thoſe who ha 
: been fol. 


— 


Eule two Gentlemen, 


1 Cor: i Good morrow, fir, 

2. GENT.. Good morrow. to your lordſhip. 

CER, v2, Gentlemen, 
* hy do. you ſlir ſo carly? 5 


= GENT, Sir, 


Our lodgings, Tunding bleak + vpon the fea, 
„ook, as the earth did quake ; * 

7 he very princi pals did ſeem to rend, 

And alli to topple:“ pure ſurprize and fear 

Nlade me to 8, the bouſe. EH 


* 


— gie W. to the 8 ] The recipe that Ceres 
ſends to the apothecary, we muſt ſuppoſe, is intended either for the 
Pour men alre:dy mentioned, oi for fome of his other patients, — 
The prece ling words (hew that it Cannot be dc bgned for the walker 
. the ſervant introduced here; \'ALONF. 

Pertips this circumftance was intioduced for no other reaſon than 
to maik more ſtrongly the extenſive beyevolence of Cerimon. Far 
the poor men who have juſt left the Yayo, eden phyhex only was 

defigned. STEEVENS, 

3 ' Shock, 25 the 742 AU did quake 3 so, in Macheth : 

* — the obſcure bi- 5 
ue Clamour' d the live-long night: fome foy, th cart, 
4s Was fruerous, and did Jhake,” 55 
A iu Cor ioc an : ET WD 
| . — 25 if the world . 
— 4 Was ee aud did remble.” | Maxon. 
4 The very principals did ſeem to rend, 


das; ll to ATT The Kelten are the fronget naten in 


1 1 — * ye 


Tn 
the. 


on. 
had 
| 


lr, 


en, 


8 early; 
| (Tis not our buſbandry, * 
A O, you ſay well. | 
1. GznT. But! much TEN that Your lordſhip, 
| having 


j 
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e, Gant. That is the cauſe we trouble you ſo 


Rich tire about you, ? ſhould at theſe early h hours 


PA 
. 


the roof of A building. The PEO quarto, which is followed by 
the modern copies, reads corruptly—principles. If. the ſpeaker had 
been apprehenſive of, a general diffolution of nature, (which we 

muſt underfland, if we read principles, he did vot need to leave 
bis houſe: he would have been in as N aun N as 


within. 


All to is an augwentative often uſed by 7 our ancient, writers. 10 5 
occurs fiequeatly i in the Confeſſio Amantis. The word topple, which | 
means fumble, is again. uſed by b in KMochetd, and applied.” - 
to buildings: 

« Though caſtles topple on their warden beads.” 


Apaia, i in King Henry IV. Part I: 


„ Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples dawn 
S Siteeples and moſs-grown towers.“ MALONE, 


I believe this only nn; and every 9 to tumble down, 8 N 
| 5 NM MASON. 45 


; "Ti not our huſbandry. } Huſbandry here Ggnikies | wenne 
prudence, So, in King Henry H. 
For our bad neighbours make us tarly flirrers, 
| „% Which is both healthful and, good huſvandry.' + 
See allo Hamlet, AQ I. ſc. iii, MAL. 


\ © Rich tire about you, Kc. Thus the quarto, Ca; but ths. | 


ſeuſe of the paſſage. is not ſufficiently clear. The gentlemen roſs 
early, becauſe they were but in lodgings which flood expoſed near 


the ſea, They wonder, however, to, find lord Cerimon flirring, 


becauſe he had nick tire about Aim; meaning. perhaps a bed more 


richly and comfortably furniſhed, where he could have flept warm 
and ſecure in defiance of the tempeſt. The reaſoning of theſe gene 
tlemeu ſhould rather have led them to ſay— ſuck towers, about you; 
i. e. a houſe or caltle that could ſafely refit the aſſaults of weather, 
They left their manſion becauſe they wete no longer ſecure if they 
remained in it, and naturally wonder why he ſhould have. quitted 


bis, who had no ſuch apparent reaſon lor e it and bt | 
gay. zrkkenze, - F 


24" 


12.  PERICLES, 


Shake off the golden lumber of repoſe. 

It is moſt ſirange, - 

Nature ſhould be ſo converfant with pain, 

. Being thereto not compell'd. 

CER. n held it ever, 

| Virtue and cunning” were endowments. greater 

Than nobleneſs and riches: careleſs heirs 

May the two latter darken and expend; 

But immortality attends the former, 

Making a man a god. Iis known, I ever 
Have ſtudied phy fick, through which ſecret ark, 
By turning o'er authorities, I have : 
(Together with my practice,) made ſamiliar 

To me and to my aid, the bleſt infuſions 

'That dwell in vegetives, in metals, ſtones; ® 

And J can ſpeak of the diſturbances 
1 hat nature works, and of her cures; which gives 

| me | 
A more content in courſe of true delight. 

Than to be thirſty after tottering 50 

Or tie my treaſure up in filken bags," 

To pleaſe the fool and death. 


- Virtue and cunniog—]. Cunning means here ee 8 

MALONG. - 

So, in Jeremiah, ix. 1): Send for kunning women chat they | 
| may come.” Again, in Romeo and Fultet ; , ; 

4 Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks.”  STERVENS. 
— the blefl infuſions | 
ul That dwell in vegetives, in metals, Fonts ;] So, ig Romes and 

u tet 53 


s 


, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
« In Plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities.” 
Na STEEVENS, 
9 or li. my treaſure uf in filken bogs,] The old copy reads: 
: Or tie my pleaſure up Kc. A, 5 
Loet the critick who can explain this reading of the quarts, dilplac 
** emendaiuion. STEEVENs, | 


vi 7 # pleaſe the fool an death. The Food and Dea were prin 


„ 


— 
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2, GENT. Your honour has through Epheſus 
pour'd forth _ „ 


eipal perſonages in the old moralities, They are mentioned by 
our author in Meaſure for Meaſure: INS ES | 
merely thou art deatk's fool,” XK. MALONE. CY 
Mr, Malone {as I had been) is on this occalion miſled by a poli- 
tive and hitherto uncontradided aſſertion of Dr. Warburton. But 
I now think myſelf authoriſed to declare, on the ſtrength of long 


| 2nd repeated enquiries, urged by numerous friends as well as my- 
ſelf, that no Moralii) in which Deal and the Fool were agents, 


ever exiſted among the early French, Engliſh, or Italian ſtage- 
repielentations. | | | RH £2; 15/68 Fe, 
bave fecn, indeed, (though preſent means of reference to it are 
beyoud my reach,) an old Flemiſh priat in which Death is exhibited. 
ju the ad of plundering a miſer of his bags, and the Fool (diſeri- 
minated by his bauble, Ke.) is Randing behind, and grinning at 
the procels. ESE 47 3557 5 f 3233 ö 
The followingintelligence on the ſame ſubject, though it applies 
more immediately to the alluſion ia Meaſure for Meaſure, aud has 
occurred too late to ſtand in its proper place, may here, without 


auy glaring impropriety, be introduced: 


+. — — Merely, thou art death's fool ; 


For him thou labour'ft by thy flight to ſhun, 
And yet run'ſt towards bim Rill.” „ 
It was in a comment on theſe lines that Dr. Warburton's gratis 
dium concerning the Fool and Death, made its firſt appearance. 
The ſubſequent ngtitie are derived from two differeat gentlemen, 


| Whoſe reports refleR a light on each other. 


Mr. Douce, to whow our readers are indebted for ſeveral happy 
illuſtrations of Shakſpeare, aſſures me, that ſome years ago, at a 
fairin a large market town, he obſerved a ſolitary figure ſitting iu 
a booth, and apparently exhauſted with fatigue. This perſonage 
was habited in a cloſe black veſt, painted over with bones, in imi- 
lation of a ſkeleton. But my informant being then very young, 
and wholly uninitiated in theatrical antiquities, made no enquiry 
concerning ſo whimſical a phæuomenon. Indeed, but for what 
follows, I might have been induced to ſuppoſe that the object he 
law, was nothing more or leſs than the hero of a well kaown 
Pantomime, entitled Harlequin Skelelon, e 

This circumſtance, however, having accidentally reached the 
ears of a venerable clergyman who is now more than eighty years 
of age, he told me that he very well remembered to have met with 
luch auother figure, above fifty years ago, at Saliſbury. Being 
{tere during the time of ſome ppblick meeting, he happened \ Ee 


| 


Caen: - Pinie 


| Your-charity, and bundreds call themſelves ; 


Andrew, who very anxioully attended him (drefled alſo in charafg 
to the phlebotomilt's houſe. Ihe ſame gentieman's curioſiy 


dance in which our emblem of mortality was a performer. Thin 


was certainly more adapted to the latter than the former, agflity 
. © and grimace, rather than dialogue, being neceflary to its exhis 
| bition. They who ſeek after the laſt lingering remains of aucient 
modes of amuſement, will rather trace them with ſucceſs in the 


; 
call on a ſurgeon at the very inſtant when the repreſcntative of 


Death was brought in to be let blood on account of a tumble he 
had bad on the ſtage, while in purſuit of bis antagoniſt, a Mem 


few days afterwards, prevailed on bim to be a ſpedator of the 


dance, he ſays, entiiely couſiſted of Death's contrivances to ſurprize 
the Merry Andrew, and of the Merry Andrew's efforts to elade the 
Rratagems of Deati, by whom at lait he was overpowered ; hit 
Fircale beiug attended with ſuch circumMances as mark the n ol 
the Dragon of Waniley. 

What Dr. Warburton therefore has aſſerted of the: dela is only 
known to be true of the dance; and the ſubjeR under conſideration 


country, thanin the neighbourhood of Loudon, from whence even 7 
Punch, the legitimate aud undoubted, ſucceſſor of the old Viet, iy | 

_. almoſt baniſhed. „ II 

It ſhould ſeem, that the esel idea of this ſerio- comick þas- 1 It 

- deux had been borrowed. 'trom the ancieut Dance of: Machavr, It 


commonly called . The Dance of Death, a groteſque oinawent of 


| cloiſters, both here and in foreiga parts. The aforeſaid combina 
tion of figures, though erroneouſly aſcribed io Hans Holbein, was 
| certainly of an origin more. remote than the times in which that 


eminent painter is known to have flouriſhed. STexEvens. _ D 


Although the ſubje& before us was certainly borrowed fromthe 
ancient Dance 0 of M acaber, which I conceive to have been ated iu 
cburches, (but in a perfealy ſerious and moral way,) it receives a 


complete illuſtration from an old initial letter belonging 10 aſc 40 


of them in my poſſeſſiou, on which is a dance of Death, infinitely 2 
more beautiful in point of deſigu 5 even che celebiated one cut ILY 
in wood and likewiſe aſcribed to the graver of Holbein, In this 
Jetter, the Fool is engaged iti a very ſtout combat with bis, adverſary, 


and is aQually,buffeting him with a bladder filed with peas or 


fmall pebbles, an inſttument yet in faſhion among Merry Andrevs. | N 


It is almoſt unneceſſary to add that theſe. initials are of foreiga 


workmanſhip; and the inference is, that ſuch farces were common 
upon the continent, and are here alluded io by the artift, L ſhould 
not omit to mention, that the leiter in quettion tas been rudely 
copied in an edition of Slows $ gere Y London. Dov IE 


rider ot Al M 


Your creatures, who by you bave hogs 1 Ve 
And not your knowledge, perſonal pain, but even 
Your purle, fill open, hath built lord Ceri mon 


. , Such ſixong r TENOWN as time mall never | 
em | | 
* Enter two | Servants with a chef. 

the | 
— | Serv. ho; liſt there. e 9 ng 
* CER, NE n 18 dal? | ER thing 
t of SRV. r, even now 

„ Did the ſea toſs upon < our ſhore this cheſt; 
. 115 of ſome WLacks p 
ih Cir. © oat 't down, let's look on it. 
Rs 2, Gxur. 'Tis like a collin, 8 ; 
the Cir. . Whate't er it t be, 


even 


w wondrous Lay,” "Wrench it open ſtraight;“ 


If the ſea's ſtomach be o'ercharg'd with gold. : 


. li. It is a good conſtraint of fortune, that 1 


Ic belches upon us. | 

binn, . nnn Tu ſo, my tore. 

"= WH Cit. How cloſe 'tis caulk'd and bitam'd! . 
Did the {ca calt It up? | 1 5 

n tle | 

d iu | | | | 5 | 7 

mY 3 the fea's Ca, * vercharg'd with- gold, ke.] This in- 

a ſet delicate alluſion hes already occurred in the ſcene between Pericles 

ite! aud the Fiſhermen, and may alſo be found iv King Richard III: 

uy „ Whom their 0 Erclozed country vomits forth, ——. wh : 

In "iy 


STEEVENS, | 
ſary, 


8 ot l ni ts a good . of fortune, that 


1! belches upon us.] This Gngular expreſſion is e applies, 


eus. 

reign by our author to the fea, in The Tempeſt : 

mon % You ate three men of fin, whom geſliny 
ould In, © (That hath to inlument this lower. world, 
dely And what is in 't,) the never ſurleited ſca 


% Hath cauſed to belth up!“ MALOKE. 
ow elos "tis cuil d and. biener d. Button 45 which is ay 


*  PERICLES, 


Serv. I never are ſo huge a billow, fir, 
As tols'd it upon ſhore, _ 
Ct, | Come, wrench i it open; 
Soft, ſoſt !—it ſmells moſt [weetly 1 in wy lenſe. 
2. GENT. A delicate odour. 
*Crxr. As ever hit my noſtril;* fo, up with it. 
0 you moſt potent gods! whats here? a corle! 
1. GenT. Moſt ſtrange! 
CER. Shrouded in » oY of flare ; balm'd and 
entreaſur'd 6 

Wich bags of ſpices full! A valldort 4001 
1 bertel me i'the characters! | 


[ Unfolds a ſcroll. | 7 
Here 1 give to ltd. J TRY T 
(If ver this coffin drive a- land,) 0 
5 ting Pericles, have loſt N B 
Luis queen, worth all our mundane cl. * ; 
Who finds her, give her burying, 
She was the daughter of a king :.* „ oa 
reading of all the copies, is Kann a corruption. We bad L 
before: 


6 Sir, we have. a cheſt beneath the batches, caulk d and bitum'd 
ready.“ M ALONE. 

4 ever kit my noſtril;] So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: 
„Aas ever offended noftril.” STrevins. 

6 w—— Apollo, per feci me i' tie een r 9. Cerimon, having 
made phy ſick his peculiar ſtudy, would naturally, in any emergency - 
| invoke Apollo. On the preſent occaflon, eee, he addreſſes | 
bim as the patron of learning MALOxE. 

7 (If Ger this coffin drive a-land,) [ FRM uncommon phraſe is 
repeatedly uſed in Twive's trauflation: Then give thauks unto 
God, who in my flight bath brought me be into your coſtes. 

Aus: z. 6% ns n which were come a-land,” 


7 STEEVENS. 
2 + me}. i. e. IMs: MALONE. 
9 Who finds her, give her burying, | 

She was he Toru of ey The author ws. perhaps, tue 
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7 Beſt des this treaſure for a fee, 
The 9 requite his charity! 


If thou lis 't, Pericles, thou haſt a heart 
That even cracks lor woe! his chanc'd to- 
5 
2. GENT. : Moſt likely, ge” 


CER. 55 Nay, certainly to-night; 

For look, bow freſh ſhe a argc were too 
rough, 

That threw her 1n the how Make fire within ; 1 
Fetch hither all the boxes in my cloſet. 
Death may uſurp on nature many hours, 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The overpreſſed ſpirits. 1 have heard 
Of an Egyptian, had nine hours lien dead, 4 
By good na was s recovered. 1 15 


tiered writings in bis thoughts: us Go Wig now this catch woman 
and bury ler; for Jhe. is a lings daughter,” 87 Kings, ix. 36. | 
Malo. 

The following, in Twine's tranſlation, are the firſt words of 
Lucina on her recovery: **—— touch me not otherwiſe than thou 
oughteſt to doe, for I am a Hugs 0 and the wife of a king.” 
| e e ; 
—— thou 1% a liert | D 


57 That even cracks for woe!] 80. in Henlet : 
i Now cracks a noble heart.” 
Even is the reading of we ſecond quarto. The firſt has ever. 


| MALONE, 
L —— TI have 1 ror the inſertion of the word have, 
_ which both the metre and. the ſenſe e I am reſponſible, 
| _ _  MALONE. 
8 nine hours. lien dead, 1 So, in the Ixvitith Pſalm : | 
* —— e ye have lien among the ren..“ STEEVENS. 


126 9 - PERICLES, 


Enter a Servant, with 17 05 napkin and fire. 


Well faid, well ſaid; the fire and the cloths. 5 

The rough and woful mufick that we- have, 

- Cauſe it to ſonnd, beſeech . 

The vial once more; —How thou flir t, thoi 
block :? 

The muſick chere. —1 pray you, give her uit 4 


[7 


s Well raid, wel laid; the fin and ths clots. so, on a Gal | 

occaſion, in Othello, A IK 455: 75; 
 — O,a chair, a chair! — _ | 

KG —— U, that's well ſaid, the chair: — _ 

© Some good man bear him carcfully. from belies, 3 


 Matont, 


0 The rough and woful 25771 tat we ; have, F 
Cauſe it to found. beſtech you, Paulina in like manner in Th 
Winter's Tale, when ſhe pretends. to bring Hermione do life, orden 
muſick to be played, to awake her fom her trance. So alſo the 
phyſician in King Lear, when the king is about to awake fiom the 
Heep he had fallen into, after bis frenzy: 8 
| 0 Pleaſe 0 draw near Louder tie nufick there!” 
= e 95 Maionn, 
1 nr The vial once more: How thou Kir , thou block? = 
, The muſick there. The firſt quarto reads; — the viol once more, 
The ſecond and the ſubſequent editions — the vial. If the firſt be 
right, Ceri mon muſt be ſuppoſed to repeat his orders. that they 
ſhould again ſound their rough end woeful ehe. So, in N 
7 Night: TN 
d That kinks again * 
The word viol bas occurred before in this . the ſenſe of 
violin. | think, however, the reading of the ſecond quarto 1 
right.  Cerimon, in order to revive the queen, firfl commands loud 
muſick to be played, and then a fecond- time adminiſters ſome 
cordial to her, wbich we may ſuppoſe had been before adminis 
: Soy to her when his ſervants. entered wich the napkius, Kee Set 
be Amantig, p. 180: | _ 
. this worthie kinges 855 e . : 
06: Honeftlie thei tokep oute 
© And maden fyres all aboute; 
4% Thei leied bir on a couche lofte, 
us And with 4 ſhete warmed olte 


— 


1 


r 1 IN CE OT TTRE. 1 


beatlen en? ; a 1 8 
This queen will live: batüre awakes's Aa tk 


Breathes out of her; ſhe hath not beta entranc'd 
Above five houfs. See, how ſhe * Jig to blow 
Into life's flower again! 
GENT ES EGS The IH fir, 
Through you, increaſe our Wouder, and let up 
Your fame for ever. | 

CR. She is ale .. 1 
Her eyelids, caſes to thoſe heavenly jewels* 
Which Pericles hath lost. 


« Hit colds free WEL to heate, 
% Hir herte alſo io {lacke and beate. | | 
«© This maiſter hath bir every ZW 


.« With certein oyle and balſam agoyate, | 
8 « And put a licour in hir mouthe I 
me „% Whiche is to few clerkes couthe.““ 
ers 


Little weight is to be laid on the per aſl of the rl . tor . 
vial was formerly ſpelt viol. lu the quarto ee of K. ee . 
1615: | 

Gb Edward* s ſeven ſons, whereat thyſelf art one, 

« Were ſeven viols of his ſacred bloud,”. 

Again, in che folio, - 1623, ibidems _ 

„One vial full of Edward's ſacred blood. LET 
Again, in The Tragical Hiftory of Romeys and Juliet, 1562: 
© She poured forth into the vyoll of the fryer ES 


hey 66 Water ——.“ MALONE. 
M V _— & warmth ; 
Breathes out of ler; 75 The old copies DD A ted zan out 
| of her. The corre&ion was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. The 
of ſecond quarto, and the modern editions, read uointelligibly, 
HM Nature awakes @ warm breath out of her, MALONE, 
oud In Twine's tranſlation it is to Cerimon's pupi Machaon, and 
me not to Cerimon himſelf, that the lady is indebted for ber recovegy: 
in — he pulled the clothes from the ladies boſome, and powred . 


forth the ointment, and beſtowing it abroad with his hand pers 
ceived ſome warmth in her breaſt, and that there was life in her 
body, — Ther went Machabn unto- his maſter Cetimon, and 
aide ; The woman whom thou ihinkeſt to be deade is alive,“ xc. 
k  STEEVENS. 
3 e T% theſe heavenly in-! The Deine expreſhout. 
deculs in The Winter's Talss 


* 


12s © PERICLES, | 


Begin to part their fringes of bright gold; * 
The diamonds of a moſt praiſed water . 
Appear, to make the world twice rich. O live, 
And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 


5 Rare as you ſeem to be! [She move, 

un D dear Diana, 

Where am 12 Where's my lore. What world | iz 
WAL DER, 

2. GENT. 1s not this flange ? . 
GENT. N Moſt rare. 
EN G. Fe Huſh, . beitbbonm 
Lend me your bands: to the next chamber bear 


ber.“ | 


f Qo. they feed | alinoſt, with Rariog on one e another, to tear 
the caſes of their eyes.” MALONE, | 
Her eyelids, caſes to thoſe heavenly jewels 2 So, in Sidney 
Arcadia, Book III: « Her faire lids, then hiding her fairer eyes, 
ſeemed unto him ſweet boxes, rich in themſelves, but coutiining 
in them far richer jewels.” STEEVENS. | 
Begin to part their fringes of bright gold; ] So, in The Tempeſt: 
he fringed curtains of thine eye advance, | 
„And ſay what thou ſee'ſt yond ?? MaLons.. 


® _— What world is this? ] $0, in the Confei Amantis : Oe 
And firſt hir eyen up. ſhe caſte, | 

« And whan ſhe more of ſtrength caught. 

Hir armes both forth ſhe ftraughte : 

ee Helde up hir honde and Piteouſlie | 
« She ſpake, and ſaid, where am 1? 
« Where is mylorde ? What worlde is this? 5 
„As ſhe that wote not howe it Wy Maron. | 


ey C * Huſh, gentle neighbours j— 

2 the;next chamber bear her.] 8 in Toide' $ rand: 
tion: © And when he had ſo faide, he tooke the body reverelly 
in his armes, and bare it unto his 0 owne elender, xc. STEEVENS, | 


50, in King Henry IP. Part II: | 
| „% [| pray you, take me up, and bear me 8 
Into another chamber : ſoftly, pray; 
„Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends, | 
« Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand- 3 
86 Wi whilper MORE to my wearies 1 | MATO. 


Ge 


For 


An: 


I 


10 


3: 


NI. 
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Get linen ; now this matter muſt be look'd 1 to, :<.., 
For her relapſe is mortal. Come, 8 e 
And Leun 1 us! 5 Es bs 

Ereunt, ain T Aalen away, 1+ 5 2 


8 0 E N E III. 
Tharfas. A Room in cleoms Houſe. 


Enter PERICLES, Crxon, Droxvza, Lrenouwa; 
| and Marina. „„ f 


"Paw Moſt honourd Cleon, I W oY gebe: . A 
My twelve months are expir'd, and I yrus finds _— 
In a litigions peace.. You, and your lady, 


Take from my heart all thankfulneſs! The gods. 


Make up the reſt upon yon! 
Crx. Your ſhafts of fortune, though they bart 
; you mortally. ? 3 

Yet glance full wand ringiy on us. 


ne they. hurt you mortally, ] Firſt ne ler. The 
Folios and the modern editions read — hate. MALONE: «@ 
s Your ſhafts of fortune, though they 1 you'mortalh, 
Tet glance full wand'ringly on us. ] Old copy: 
Your ſhakes of fortune, though they haun mw mortalh, 
Yet glance ul ond ringly on uh.” 9 | | 
I read 119 785 ia the text] | © „„ | = 
© Your ſhafts of VR tough 10 hurt you mortally, "4 
Yet glance full wand'ringly &c. A | | 
Thus, Tully, in one of his Familiar Epiſtles: 9 e | 
telis * propofita ſit vita noten. | Again, * in hn 85 1 
Oles eee | *. 
61 = The ſhot of accident, or dart of chance —," MAE OY | - 
Again, in Hamlet + |, Rh 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 5 5 
Again, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : „ I am glad, though 
you have ta en a N Rand o * at — chat your arrow back | 


mw * | 8 


1 


— 


1%”. >PERICEES,, 


Dron. © 2 OF your Treat queen! 
That the ſtrict fates had pleas' d 1 had ent 
| her bither, g | 

To have blels'd mine 1 . 
| PER. | | We cannot but obey 
The powers above us. Could 1 rage and roar 
As doth the ſea ſhe lies in, yet the end 

| Muſt be as is. My babe Marina (whom 

For ſhe was born at ſea, I have nam'd ſo) here 
I charge your charity withal, and leave her 
The infant of your care; beſeeching you 

'To give her princely trennt; that ſhe may be 
Manuer'd as ſhe 1 1s born.“ 

Urs, 9 Pear not, my lord: 
Your grace, that fed my country with your corn; 
(For which the people's prayers {ill fall upon you, 
Muſt in your child be thought on. If neglection 
| Should therein wake 1 me e vile, K the common body, 


The ſenſe of the paſſage ſhould ſeem to be as follows. All the Sha! 
: malice of fortune is not confined. to yourſelf, Though her arrow | 
ſtrike deeply at you, yet wandering from their mark, they ſome. 
_ times glance on us; as at preſent, when the uncertain late of 
Tyredeprives us of your company at Tharſus, ST&EVENS, 
7 Manner'd as ſhe 1s born, | So, in Cymbeline : | | 
| «Gon ——— and be is one | 
„ The-truck manner'd, ſuch a holy witch, 
„ That he encbants ſocieties to him.“ MALONE; 
* Fear not, my lord: &c. ] Old copies: 
Frar not, my lord, but think 
Your grace, cc. STEEVENS. 
I ſuſped the poet wrote, 
Fear not my lord, but that 
| Your grace, &c, MALONE, | 
Il I have rewoved-the difficulty by omitting the 3 think, 
a which are unneceſſary to the tenſe, and | ſpoil the meaſure, 
| 8 | STxEVENS, 


DC 


| 3 — 1 | 


; | in 
| Should therein make ne vil, The modern editions hay 


* 14 


3 
2 1 K 
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By you 1 i wonld frees me to my duty: 


But if to that my nature need a ſpur, * 


The gods revenge it upon me and mine, 

To the end of generation! l 
„ I believe n, 1+ 
Your honour and your goodneſs teach 'me credit, 
Without your vows. Till ſhe be married, madam; 
By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 

Unſciflar'd hall this hair of mine remain, 
92 1 thow Le in' 2 80 1 take my leave. 


1 0. But the ee of: the 614 copy FY night, The word 11 
uled by Shakſpeare in Troilus and Creſida: 3 

Aud this regledton of degrecitis n 

66 That by a pace goes backward,” Masses „ 

- nature need a ſpur, ] So, in Machth: T 

46 — ww | haye no ſpur = SL AER 
„To prick the ſides of wy Int cs srrrvens. 
3 Your honour and jour goodneſs teach me credit, ] Old copies 


| teach me 10 it, a weak reading, if not. a ee M corrupt, For the 


ioſertion of its preſent ſubſtitute | am auſwerable, | once thought 


| wt ſhould read — witch me to "3th a b 4h familiar .nouyd. to. 


Shakſpeare. SU 


Mr. M. Maſon . is fatubed_ with RE old reading; but thinks 
« the expreſſion would be improved. by leaving out the particle 8 
which burts the ſenſe, without 1 Improving the metre,” 5 * 
he; the line will ruu thus: 


Tour honour and your goodneſs teach me . Srrrvinsz 

TI | ſhow will in't : ] The meaning may be“ Though 

i appear wilful and perverſe by ſuch conduct.“ le * road's | 
Though 1 ſhow ill an't. MALONE.. ; 


— Tin (he be married, madam, 
By bright Dian. whom we honour. all, | 
Unlcillar' d. /Hall this hair of mine remain, | 


|: Though I ſhow will in!. |] Old copy: 


. _ Unſiſter'd ſhall this beir of mine xc. | * 
But a more obvious and certain iuſtaunce of corruption perkaps i 
pot diſcoveiable throughout our whole play. 


I read, as iu the text; for ſo is the preſent circumflance rdeiced 


in Ad v. and in een of the oath on ah coke at one 9 
nnr W424 p 
K 


1332 Ny 'P ER I C LE 5, watt 5 


Good madam, make me bleſſed ; in your care 
In bringing up my. child. | | F 
Dix. Ill have one wyſels You 
Who ſhall not be more dear to my reſped. T0 
1 han yours, my lord. W 1. 
F Madam, wy thanks and prayen. | Yo 
Cx. We'll bring your grace even to the edge il | 


____.o'the ſhore; 1 
| Then give you up 0 che walk d Nepiane, | and 


=” — = ads now, | 
46 This ornament, that makes me. look ſo diſmal, 
: « Will T, my. lov'd Marina, cli p to form; 


% And what this fourteen years no razor touch d, 
„ To grace thy marriage day, Fll beautify." . 
5 80 allo in T--iuc's tranilations + ——and he [ware a ſolemt 
ARS Mat be would not poule his head, clip his beard, &c, untill be 
bad married his. daughter at ripe yeares.* 
Without the preſent emendation therefore, Pericles muſt appear 
to have behaved unaccountably; as the binding power of a 
| Tomantick oath could alone have been the motive of his long per- 
fitence in ſo flrange a negleR of his perſon. ; 
The words — unſciſſar d and bair, were eaſily miſtaken for— 
unf ifler'd and heir; as the manuſcript might. bave been indiſtind, 
: or the compoſitor inattentive. | 
| & | I once ftrove to explain thie original line as W 
| | Duſiſter' d ſhell this heir of mine N | 
_ Though T fhow will in't: | | 
i. e. till ſhe be married, I ſwear by Dizva, (though 1 may hen 
[ will, i. e.] obſtinacy in keeping ſuch an oath) this heir of mine 
hall have none-who can call ker fifter; i, e. I will not marry, and | 
| fo bave a chance of other children before ſhe is 2 500 1 
ney was anciently called wilfulneſs, | 


ut it is ſcarce poſſible that un ſiſler d ſhould be the true reading 
for if Pericles bad taken another wife, after his daughter's ma1riage, 
could he have been ſure of progen to fler his firſt child? or wht 
 _ wilfulneſs would he have ſhown, bad he continued a ſingle wan? 
To perkhiſt in wearing a ſqualid head of hair and beard, was indeed 
an obſti nate peculiarity, STEEVENS, Is 
— maſk'd Neptune, ] | i. e. Infidious wayes that wear 1 
treacherous ſmile : | | 
= 3 Pons? ridet clemeutia . Inevitiws. 
| n 


EDT: = 3 


a. _— «Sa «24 


* 
"EY 
0 
= 
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The gentleſt winds of heaven. ORG...” 
Pr. | I Will embrace 
Your offer. Vene. dear'ſt madam. =O, no tears, to 3 
Lychorida, no tears: 8 _—” 
Look to your little miſtreſs, on whole grace : . "0 
16. Yon urs N hereaſter.— Come, My] r 
ige | | I Excunt. . 
SCENE Iv. HT — 


„ Epheſus, 4 Room in | Cerimon's Houſe. 


Enter cen and THAISA. 


mn 


| be ; 
| Can Madam, this luer 1 8 Tpi certain o jewels, 
N | Lay with you in your coffer: which are now | 
er- At your command. Know you the character? 


Tra. It is my lord's, 
That I Was ſhipp'd at ſea, 1 well 1 Pls 
Even on my miez ares” but whether there 


| 


$0, in The Merchont of Feier: 4 
V guiled more 


on >, INE moſt dangerous ſea," Matone. 05 

and lick are now] For the inſertion of the word now, 

15 Iam accountable, MalONM e. 2 55 

| 7— | will remember, . | | | | \ 
win Even on my. yearning fime;] The quarto, 1619. rand the folio, | 6 

ige, 1664, which was probably printed from lit, both read eaning. The 

? brſt quarto reads learning. The editor of the ſecond quarto ſeems 

an? to have correded many of the faults in the old copy, without 


any conſideration of the original corrupted . MALO. 5 
1 time. 80, in King Henry 1 e 
| —— for Falftaff he is dead, . 
1 And we muſt yearn therefore.“ Fo 95 | 
To yearn is to feel internal uneaſineſs. The time of a woman's 
labour is fill called, in low langoage—ber croaning * 8 85 


1 3 


W 


| omg. out, 


— 


Dilivered or no, th the holy 1 


bp cannot rightly ſay; But ſince king Pericles, 


My wedded lord, I ne'er ſhall fee again, 
A veſlal livery will 1 take me to, voy 


And never more have joy. 


Ctr. Madam, if this you purpoſe as you ea, 


| Diana's temple. is not diſtant far, 


Where you may 'bide unt! your date expire. 


Moreover, if you e a niece of mine 
| Shall there attend you. 


Thar. My recompence is thanks, that's all; 


Yet my good will 3 sb On PILE me gift ſmall, 


[ Exennt, 


- Mr: Rowe would . A term applicable only 00 Weep 


CE what they produce their young, STEEVENS., 


Thaiſa evidently means to ſay, that ſhe was put on fhip-boud 
juſt at the time when ſhe expeQed to be delivered; and as the 
word yearning does not expreſs that idea, I ſhould ſuppoſe it to be 


wrong. The obvious amendment is io read, —even at my yeaning 


time; which differs from it but by a ſogle letter: : —Or pegs 3 we 


mould read, yielding time. 


Sa, Pericles ſays to, Thaiſa i in the laſt ſcene : : 


% Logk who kneels bere! Fleſh of thy fleſh, Thaiſa; 
« Thz burden at the ſea, and call'd Marina, 
For ſhe was yielded there. M. Masod. 
® Where you may bide until. your date expire]. Vntil you die, 
So, in Romeo and uliet : | 
ue f/ is out of ſuch prolixity.” 
The expreſſioh of the text is Again uſed by our author. in The 
Rape of Lucrece : f 


An expir'd Gals nngell's, ere vell begun.” ; | 


Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 


| — fr the term 
os 6% of 4 ene life,” MALONE. 18 | 


" 1 
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. * . | : 4 
e PI . / * * 
N 1 ; 6% | 
: " ” \ - N | ; p 
* | * 1 \ 


Enter Gown.” 


Gow. Imagine Pericles at Tyre," 
wWelcom'd, to his own, deſire. 

His woful queen leave at Epheſs, 

To Dian. there. a Vong... 
Now to Marina bend your mind, 
Whom our fall- growing ſcene muſt. end! 


? Enter 655 This chorus, and the two eds ſcenes, 


have hitherto been printed as part of the third add. In the original 


edition of this play, the whoie appears in an unbroken ſeries. 
The editor of the folio in 1664, firſt made the diviſion of 285 
and ſcenes (Which has been ſince followed, ) without much propriety, 
The poet ſeems to have intended that each act ſhould begin with 
a chorus. On this principle the preſent diviſion is made. Gower, 
however, interpoſing. eight times, a chorus is neceſſarily iptrpguces 
in the middle of this aud the enſuing al, MALONE, | 


L 1 Pericles &c.] The old copies reads. 
Imagine Pericles arriv'd af Dre, | 
Welcom'd and ſettled to his own defire, © 
His woful queen we leave at Epheſus, 

UDnte Diana there a volareſs, | | 
For the ſake of uniformity - of metre, the words. kc. aifioguilhes | 
by the Roman charaQer, are omitted,  STREVENS, | 

His woful guten leave at Epheſs, | 

To Dian thire 4 votareſs. ] Old copy—we. leave at 2 Epleſars 
but Epheſus is a rhyme ſo ill correſpanding with votare/s, that I. 
fuſpet our author wrote. Epheſe or Ephefs; as he often contrads 
his proper names to ſuit his metre. Thus Pont for Pontus, Mede 
for Media, Comagene for Comagena, Sicils for Sicilies, &c. 
Gower, in the. fiory. op, which this play is founded, bas Dionyze for 


Dionyza, and Tharſe for Tharſus, STEEVENS. 


To Dian there à votareſs,, The old copies nad — thert's a 
votareſs. Lam anſwerable for the corieftion, MALONE. e 
* Whom our faſt growing ſcene muſt "od The e 6 expreſjax | 
accurs 1 in the SME to 1 ke Winter $. 7 ole: | 


. 4 


enter and tuation of general wonder. We full ule the krart ok 
bak For the central Part of it, and the heart of che land in much 
ſuch auother ſenſe. Shakſpeare in Coriolanus ſays, that ages bis 
ladies 11 the ſpire and top of praiſe.” 


1 heart of my meſſage.” 


PERICLES, 


ö At Tes, and by Cleon train'd 
In mukick, letters: who hath gain'd 

Of education all the grace, | 
Which makes her both the heart aud place 
Of general wonder. * Bat alack! 
That monſter mg LA oft the wrack | 


— 


„bert patienee this eib ö | 
„I turn my glaſs, and give my fcene ſuch growing, 
«A As you had ſlept. between,” MaLons, 


88 


5 In mufich, er) The old copy reads, 1 think corroptly= 

10 muſicks letters. The correſponding pallage in er $ coſe | 
_ 4mantis, confirms the emendation now made: | ] 

| «4 My doughter Tlaiſe by your leve at 
4 I thynke ſhall with you be leve 

As for a tyme: : and thus] praie, | 
„ That ſhe be kepte by all waie, * 

% And whan ſhe bath of age more 


5: "08 That ſhe be ſet to bokes lore,” ee 1 


440 ſhe eee | 
;*. 06 10 7 as the Cronike telleth ; 
„ She was well kept, ſhe'was well lobes. 
„ She was well taught, Jhe was well boked; 
e So well ſhe ſped hir in hir youth, „„ 
That ſhe of every wyſedome couth —,” MALoNe, 
© Which mates her both the heart and place  - 
Of general wonder.] The old copies read— 
Which makes high both the art and place, ke. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Steeyens. MALONE. 


- Whick makes her both the heart and place 3 
.Of general wonder. Such an education 2s > rendered her the | 


80, in Twelfth Nights. © 
«4 I will on with my ſpeech in your pie, and then how yur 


Again, in Antony and Clepatra; IS 
| „ the very heart of loſs," .. | 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece: | 

WRT On . bare N the zue of a oy lands” 5 


u 


Of earned praiſe,” Marina's life _ 
Seeks to take off by treaſon's knife. 5 
And in this kind hath our .Cleon' _ 
One daughter, and a wench full grown, * 
Even ripe for marriage fight; kg maid | 
Hlight Philoten : and it is ſaid 
For certain in our ſtory, ſhe 
Wore ever with en bez 


ace 


Y 


Place here ſignifies Ae OE 510 4 3 — - 

Love lackd a dwelling, and made him her place.“ 1, 

In this ſenfe it was that Shakſpeare, when he purchaſed bis 1 
at Stratford, called it The New N | organ OY | 


— of the wrack 


7 


N 9 


bas imitated in his Romeo and Juliet: N | 
How durſt thou once ep to touch the honor of big 
nne, 

N B deadly been do yeld Ui Jew. 424 earned praiſe.” 


80, in o4 Midſummer. Night's Dream: 
ef we have unearned. lack — | Maron, | 
* ind in this kind hath our Cleon | 
One daughter, and a wench full grown,] The old copy reads; : 
And in this kind our Cleon hath ' 
One daughter, and a. full grown wench, 


regulation the reader is indebted to Mr. Steevens. - MALONE, 
9 Even ripe for marriage fight; ]' The firſt Pre reads: 5 
Even right for marriage fight; —. | 
The quarto. 1619, and all be ſubſequent. editions, have == | 
Even ripe for. marriage fight ——. 


Lupid's wars. MALONE. , | | 
T would read: „ DR _ . 
Even ripe for marriage hs." or. 1 


1 


0 


ns explanation, $TuzvINs. . 
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Of earned graiſe, ] Prajfe that bas been well deſerved. The 5 
ſame expreſſion is found in the following lines, which our author | 


Tragicall Hiflorie of Romeus * 1 es. 5 


The rhyme ſhews evidently that it is corrupt. Fot the has : 


Sigit was clearly miſpriated for Abt. Wo had before in his play 1 


27 — fight; i. e. the combat of e or n night, which ee 2 


. "$ t& = 
#1 
1 : 
- 


ERIC I E 8. 


Be't when ſhe weav'd the fleided ilk * 
Wich fingers, long, ſmall, white as milk; 
Or when ſhe would with ſharp neeld wound* 
The cambrick, which ſhe made more lound 

By hurting it; or when to the lute 
She lung, an made the night- bird mute, 
5 That ſtill records with moan; or when 
She would with rich and conſtant pen 


4M BYt when the wear'd the geided 11 —1 The old. copier read: 

Be it when they weav'd Ke. 
But the context ſhews thar ſhe was the author's word. To hive 
| praiſed even the hands of Philoten would have been incoufiſtent 
with the general ſcheme of the preſent chorus, In all the other 
members of this ſentence: we find Marius alone mentioned: 

6 Or when ſhe would Ke, 

„% —— or when to the lute. 

Se ſung. &c. MALONE, | 


 Sleided filk is untwiſled 8285 N to be fed i in the weaver's 


N or flay. Ptxcy, \ 


For a further explanation of feided fk, Toe Vol. XI. p. 100, 


n. "IN and Mr. . 8 e of « our a Vol. K. p . 
| STEEVEKS, 


3-04 2M Wits 1 Rory en, lie "PAN 85. in Twine's tranfla- 


tlion: — — beautified with a white band, | and Katzer long and 
Sg lender.“ 


STEEVENS. 
4 Or when ſhe would with YR neeld wound 1 1 All the copies 
read, — with ſharp. needle wound; but the metre ſhews that we 


ought to read neeld. Ina ſubſequent pallage, in the veſt quarts, 
| the word is abbreviated : 
| «K —— and with her neele compoſes — 
30, in Stanyhurſt's Virgil, 1582: i by 
4 —— on nee{d-wrought carpets." 
| See alſo Vol. XI. p. 454, n. 9- Malo. 
5 — or when to the lute | 
She ſung, and made the night- bird mute, 
That flill records with moan; ] The firſt quarts reads; . 
— — the night-bed mute, 
That fiill records with moan. - | 
For which in all the ſubſcquent editions ve "Gul — 
. and made the wes bed mule, 


To 


| Ouran 


See 
echt. 


| maſk 


conſt 
5 


The 
hym! 


* 
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Vail to her ie Dian 155 ſtill 
| 1 e anten in erred 


j 83 YE ps 


There can, I think, by + no 0 that he author . 


bird, Shakſpeare has frequent allufions, in his ture to the 
ae So, in his 101ſ Sonnet: © | | 


« . Philomel in ſummer's front. doth. ſing, 5 1 
And flops her pipe in growth of riper days, 
10 185 that the ſummer is leſs pleaſant now 


Apain, in his Rape of Lucrege, 1594 : 

"0 And for, poor bird, thnu fing'fi not in the oy, 
e As ſhaming anie eye ſhould thee behold, — 

bo, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, Book IV: 

„ Theſe to their neſts | 
% Were flunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale 3 

She all night long her amorous deſcant lung.“ 


«© Recording ſongs unto the Deitie —." 8 
See Vol. IV. p. 280, u. 6. — „ A bird (I am 1 js Caid oh 


"3 


conflant uſe with bird-fanciers at this 13585 5 
5 —— with rich and conflant pen | | 
Vail to her miflreſs Dian; ] To vail is to has. to do Jiomare. 
The author ſeems to mean -- When ſhe would compoſe ſupplicatory 
hymns to Dina, or verſes expreſſive of her gratitude to Dionyza, 
We might indeed read — Hail to her te Dias; i. K. ſalute 
her in verſe, .STEEVENS, 


1 flrongly ſuſpe& that vail is a pry ſhits We might read: 
Wail 0 her miffireſs Dian. 


MaLone. | 


had been apprized by her” nurſe, Lychorida. 


Come, ho, aud wake Diana with a hymn z 
% With ſweeteſt touches pierce your mifreſs' at, 
„% And draw ber home with muſick." SY 
Agzin, in 4 Midſummer. Night's Dream : 262 | 
Io be a barren filter all your life, 
7 e 25 gow: to the cold Frites nen. 


« Than when her mournful hymns did eg the nel, ke. | 


To record anciently ſignified to fing. Sa, in Sir Philip Sidney's 
| Ourania, by N. B. | Nicholas Breton! 1b 


ward, when he lings at frft low to himſ. if, before be becomes 
| maſter of his ſong and ventures to ſing out. The word 1s in 


i. e. compoſe elegies on the death of her mother, of; which he 7 
That Dian, i. e. Diana, is the true reading, may, 1 thiok, 58 | 


ferred from a paſſage in The Merchant of Fenice; which may at 
the ſame time perhaps afford the beſt comment on that before us: 


Maron. q 


1 55 8 With the dove of Paphos might the crow 


| 96; in Antony and Clenpatra : 


$ : — 


©4140: - PERICLES, 


| With abfolute Marina : *? ſo 


Vie feathers white. Marina gets 
All praiſes, which are paid as debts, 
And not as given. This ſo darks 
In Philoten all graceful marks,, 
That Cleon's wife, with envy rare, 

A preſent murderer does prepare 

For good Marina, that her daughter 

Fer HYPE Sand $a yet this cls 


in abſolute Myriza : ] i.e. highly d. peiſck 


OS: 


| — At $7 
% He is an abſolute maſter,” | 


| Again, in Green's Tu Quogque, 16145 | | 1 
E from an abſolute and moſt complete gentleman, to a | mo = ö P 
abſurd, ridiculous, and: fond lover.” MALON Rn. Ny 
vie feathers white. ] See note on The Tower. wy. a | Sl, 
Vol. IX. p. 279, n. 2. e 98 — a 
Ola copy: | | 5 
a 3 % e gica, 
The Love 7 Paphos might with the crow | T7 
17 5 Vie feathers white. | | 
The ſenſe OE a tranſpoſition of theſe words, 00 that we ſhould | 8 
read: | 
s 
With the lis f Paphos might the crow _ : 
Die feathers white, _ M. Mason, | this 
1 have N Mr. M. Maſon's eee arrangement. Fer 
1 SrEEVIVI. lo t 
OD —.— This fo Marks ( 
In Philoten all graceful. mark] se, in \ Coriolanue bot 
« —— and their blaze | | 
„ Shall darken bim for ever. ; 
Again, tbidem : 
„ —— You are Cages 'd in this 28ion, fir, | 
% Even by your own.” MALONE. | | 4 
» with envy rare, ] Envy is frequently uſed by our ancient | 4 


: writers, in the ſenſe of malice. See Vol. XVIII. p. 49, n. 3. It 
in, e 1 . here uſed i in ius common acceptation. 


 MALONE: 


«& 


moſt 


ren, 


ould 1 


vin. 


ncient 
3. R 


1 9: - 
A LONE» 


The ſooner her vile thonghts to flead, 
_ Lychorida, our nurſe, is ESO 3. 
And curſed Dionyza hath - 
I he pregnant inſtrument of LY 
preſt for this blow.“ The unborn event 
I do commend to your content: 
Only 1 garry* winged timer 
Poſt on the lame feet of my rhyme; 
Which never could I fo convey, 


. Unleſs your thoughts went on 1 5 Wars S: - 
Dionyza does appear, 


) The pregnant. in franeut of wrath i=} 1 in ER es 
means prepared, inſtrudted. 


Pregnant is ready. So, in Hamlet: | 8 
. And crook the proguent: 1 88 of the knee, - 5 


( Preft for Uhis blow. ] preſt is « Vaaly i tt, Fr. So, i in The Tra- 


gicall Hiſtory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 


- «I will, God lendyng lyfe, on Weolday next be prep.” 
« To wayte on bim aud you ——." 


5 25a Tie inborn event. 


this pallage; but ſo quaint and licentious is the phraſedlo 
Mcudo-Gower, that perhaps be ineans—T wiſh you to fin 
iu that portion of our play which has not yet been exhibited, 
Our author might indeed have wruten — conſent, i. e. co-Operas 
tion, your aſſiſtance in carrying on our preſent deluſion. STEEVENS, 
* Only I carry — ] Old copy — carried. STEEVENS, 


1 winged time] So, in the Chorus 10 The Winter's Tales 


* 1 


Now take upon me, in the name of time, 
% To uſe my wings,” 5 


Again, in King Henry V 


Thus with 8 wing our Coift ſcene nen, 
ln motion of no leſs celerity 


Than that of thought, * Khoi, 
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With Leonine, a marderer. py 5 7 (Beit. 


It is uſed in a kindred ſenſe in Meaſurs 
for Meaſure, Sec Vol. VI. p. 8. n. 6. STEEVENS. | a 


Maron. 


1 note on "The Merchant 3 Vol. OTE p. 16, 8. 99 
Matonz. | 


I do commend to your content: 11 I am not ſure that I underſtand 


87 of our 
content 


* 


WY 
* * 


Eve 

8 C E N E 1. At 

1 

Tharſus, 1 open lace a near the fea: foot 7 


Euler Dioxvza and Leone. 


Dion. Thy oath remember; ld haſt ſworn t 


Tis Bab blow, which never mall 1 known. 5 
Lhou canſt not do a thing 1the world ſo ſoon, WW ii tt 
To yield | thee ſo much profit. Let not conſcience, Wn 
Which is but cold, e love 1 in thy boſon, Wl 
5 1 Thy oath remember ; thou haft 8 lo 4s Wl 14 "Here, 4 I think W 
may be traced the rudiments of the ſcene in which mp Macbel follo 
inſtigates her huſband to murder Duncau: natur 
»I have given ſuck, and know | | to fo 
% How tender tis to love the babe bat milky me; Pe: 
I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
die Have pluck" d my nipple from his boneleſs gums, 
„% And dalh'd the biains out, had I but Jo ſwom, 
% 4s you have done to this.” MALONE. _ 
3 — inflame love in thy boſom, ] The firſt quarto reads 4.0416 Infla 
not conſcieuce which is but cold, in flaming thy love boſome, ell» ouly 
i ame too nicelie, nor let pitie,” &c. The ſubſequent impreſbons 9. 
afford uo aſſiſtance. Some words. ſeem to have been loſt. The $3} 
ſentiment originally expreſſed, probably was this — Let not con- Ricki 
| ſcience, which is but a cold monitor, deter you from execuiing 
what you have promiſed; nor let the beauty of Marina enkindle 
the flame of love in your boſom ; — nor be ſoftened by pity, which N 
even I, a woman, have caſt off. — I am by no meaus ſatisfied with 5 
the regulation that I have made, but it affords a . of 
ſenſe. Nearly the ſame expreſſion occurred before: D 
| „ That have inflam' d dere in my breaft —." As 
8 ſuſped, the words enflame too nicely were written in the margin, = 
r 


| the author not having determined which of the two expieflions io 
adopt; aud that by miſtake they were tranſcribed as a part of the 
text. The — 9 which — be more commodioully regulated, 


=” 
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Inllame too nicely; nor let pity, which 
Even women have caſt off, melt thee; but be 
A ſoldier to thy purpoſe. 5 
Leon. I'll do't; but yet ſhe is a goodly crea- | 
„ 
Dion. The fitter then the gods honld have her.? 
„ 
Weeping ſhe comes for het old nurſe” S dent; : 
Thou art reſolv'd? 
LEON: 5 1 am reſolo d. 


1 to 


if this words were omitted, in ſome weaſuie fupports tis con- 
jedure: | 


85 Nor let pity, which ev'n women have caſt off, =, 3 
1, - „Melt thee, but be a ſoldier to 2 8 MALONE. 
We might read, | | | 
| — in lente thy lining Sa | | 
hiok; With Mr. Malone's alteration, however, the words will bear the 
cbeil following ſenſe ;— Let not conſcience, which in iiſelf is of a cold 
nature, have power to raiſe the flame of love in you, raiſe it even 
to folly. —N icely, in ancient language, figuifies foolifhly; Ntais, Frg 
Perbaps, indeed, ine pallage originally Rood un: 5 
- Let not conſerence, | 
| Which is but cold, inflame love in thy boſons | 
Nor led that pity women have caft off, 5 
1 Melt thee, but be a ſoldter to thy purpoſe. | 3 
64 Let Infame too niceh and which even, are the words i omit. I add 
e, ei- a; the pronoun — tat. STEEVENS. I” | | 
{bon 9 —— but yet ſhe is 4 goodly creature, — 
The Dion, The Mew then. the gods . have n 80, in King | 
cou⸗- Rickard 111: | | 
culing « O, he was gebs, mild. and virtudus;— . 
k1ndie bs The fitter for the Ling of Heaven.'- STEEVENS. 
ic iv | | 
yo" i Here 8 | 
ing of Tam ſhe comes ſor ker old ads s death 1 on copy: 
Here ue comes weeping for her onely miftreſſe death. 
ks Marina had been trained in mufick, letters, xc. and had 
argin, gained all the graces of education, Lychorida could not have been 
ans is ber only miffreſs 1 would therefore read, A 
of the Here comes ſhe weeping for her old. nurſe's death. Pexcv. | _ 


lated, 1 have uo W but we would adopt the ingenious ameudmek 


n 8 a 


8 


Ester Manina, . a baſket of flowers, 


Max. "EF no, 1 ill db Tellus of her weed, 


To Arew thy green with flowers : : * the yellom, 
blues, 5 


/ . 


"A fonrelicd by "WW a this Niference at; the leaving 6 out thy 
word for, which is e aud hurts che metre, . I ſhould 
therefore read, 

Here ſhe comes, weeping her olduwr e's death. M, Masou. 
I bave adopted Dr. Percy's amendment, but without Mr, M, 
Maſon's attempt-to improve it. The word for is neceſſary to th 
| metre, as above in the preceding line Was a modern interpolation, 

| STEEVEK, 

I think miſts right. Her nurſe was ti one ſenſe her miſtreſs 
Marina, from her infancy to the age of en _ deen 
under the care of Lychorida. 

Her only (or ber old) miſtreſs death, (aot 80. mi treſſes death, ') way 
the language of Shakſpeare's time. 80, in The Merchant of Venice: 
Wich (weeteſt touches pierce your ere tar, Kc. 

e, 
5 o, [no,] T will rob Tellus of her red, 5 
| To firew thy green with flowers :].. Thus the ne. 10 the 
folio grave was ſubſtituted for green, By the green, as Lord 
Charlemont ſuggeſts to me, was meant © the green turf with 
which the grave of Lychorida was covered.” 80, in Taflo' 
 Godfrey'of Bulloigne, tranſlated by Fairfax, 1600: _ 
« My aſhes cold ſhall, bufied on this green, 
| Eajoy that good this body ne'er poſſeſt,” 
Weed in old language meant garment, MALONE, | 
Before we determine which is the. proper reading, let us relle 
a moment on the buſineſs in which Marioa is, employed. She is 
about to firew the grave of her nueſe Lychorida with flowers, and 
therefore makes her eutry with propriety, ſaying, 

| No, no, I will rob Tellus &c. 

i. e. No, no, it ſhall never be ſaid that I left the tomb of one lo 
whom { owe ſo much, without ſome ornament. Rather than it 
ſhall remain undecorated, I will firip the earth of its robe, Kc. 
The proſe romance, already quoted, ſays **+ that always. as ſhe 
came homeward, ſhe went and waſhed the tombe of her nouryee, 
; and kept it contynually fayre and cleue.“ 
Though. I do not recolle& that the green hillock under which a 


| perſon is e is apy where called their cr, my rare for 
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he purple violets, and marigolds, I 

Shall, as a chaplet, hang HOU thy grave, 

While ſummer days do laft.* Ah me! poor Kae 
Born in 2 tempeſt, When my mother died, 

This world to me is like a laſting ſtorin; 

Whirring me from my friends.” . 


1 
\ 


Lord ea 8 opinion has in the preſent ;nflance withbeld ms 
from 3 the mol ancient text,  bowever dubious its authority. 
h | © © 2 STEEVENS; 


i Shall, as 4 " chapler;r ow. copy — carpet,] hang upon thy graves 4 
While fummer days do laſt.] So, in Lam boſs A d 
——ů— — with feire/t flowers, © ets 
Mile ſummer laſts, and I live here, Fidele, $5 
I'll ſweeten thy fad grave. Thou ſhalt not lack 

% The flower that's like thy face, pale e nor 
The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins, no nor 
14 The! leaf of eglantine, whom not to nen 

Out- fweeten d not tliy breath.“ | 

Mr, Steeyens would read —Shall a8 a chaplet, . Tbe ord 

Jang, it muſt be owned, favours this correction, but the flowers 

firew'd on the green- :ſwerd, may with more N be e 

to a carpet than a wreath. MALONE. | | 


" Malone informs us 8 all the former copies read, as 4 od: oy 
which was probably the right reading: nor would Steevers bave 
— it for chaplet had be attended to the beginning. of daring g 
peech : | 

I will rob Tellus of her weed. 

T0 eu thy grave with Loi 7 
which ae with the old teading. ot with his amendment. 
2 Ma MAS@N. 


\Ferhada Mr. M. Maſon's remark. alſo. aihdt a been ſpared, 
had he confidered that bo one ever talked of en ad out is 
honour of the dead. 'STEEVENS. | 


birring me fron my friends.] Thus the eatlieft copy; 1 think. 
oy The ſecond . and all the ſubſequent impreſlions, 


tead— | 

Hurryidg me from my friendi.. CE DT: Ge : 

Whirring or whirrjing,. had formerly the Ra meaning. A bird 

mat flies with a quick motion, accompanied with noiſe, is Ul fai 

TO away. Thus, Pope: | 
| 1 be Now from the brake ibs whirring pheaſani ſpriogs”, 


Dion. How now, Marina? why do yon keep 
alone??? 


How chance my daughter 3 is not with you? Po 
not 

Confawe your blood with forrowing :* you have 

A nurſe of me.“ Lord! how your favour's changed! 

With this unprofitable woe! Come, come; 

Give me your wreath of flowers, ere the ſea mar it. 

Walk fog with POLE the air is 1 25 there, 


The woke to . is uſed i in this i ancient ballad Lende Ri 
| Goodfellow. Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, Vol. II. 203; 
« More ſwift tban wind 1285 1 80, 
| « O'er hedge and lands, 
& Thro' pools and ponds, 5 
„ I whirry, laughing ho ho ho.“ Mea | 
The two laſt lines uttered by Marina, very frongly reſemble 2 
* in Homer * 19 8 Book XIX. I. 377: P 175» 


ns g Shells AD 
Tirrer 1. ere ANN AANETek SEPOT EIN. 
| \ + STEEVENS, 
* How .now, Marina! why do you keep elens 1 Thus the exrlie 
| copy. So, in Macbeth _ | 
Ho uow, my lord! why do you b Hobs "a 
The ſecond ons reads, — why do you weep alone? 
: MALON, 
7 How chance my daughter i is not with 90u ?] so, in Ring Henry VI, 
Fart II: 
| 6 How chance thou art not with the prince, thy brother?” 
| . Maron, 
o Kae jour blood with ſorrowing : E so, in Kiag Henry IV. 


part II: «6 —— blood-conſuming HO": 82 es note on Hamlet, 
Ad IV. ſc. vii. Mal ONE. | + py 
| Þ cn—y0 have 


A nurſe of me. J Thus the quarto, 1619. The fir copy read 


Have you a nurſe of me?“ The poet probably wrote: 
| | Hav you not 


| A nurſe 7 me? MALONs. | | 
Jour favours our 4— ij. e. countenance, look. $0, 
In Macheth: : | 
Io alter favour ever is to fear,” | STezvBNs. 
| bs —— ere the ſea mar it, 8 


Mall ferth with Lal, the air is 5 quick Une], Some word 
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Piercing, and ſharpens well the 3 Come; “ _ 

Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with 15 
Mak. No, I pray you; 

ru not bereave you of your ſervant, 
'D10N. | | Come, come ; 

L love the king your father, and yourſelf, 

With more than foreign heart. We every day 

Expect him here: when he ſhall come, and find 

Qur paragon to all reports,” thus blaſted, | 

He will repent the breadth of his great voyage; . 


, 

Blame both my lord and me, that we have ta'en 

No care to ain beſt courles.” | 2 Go, L pray you, 5 

i, 1 think, have Peda omitted. Frobably the author wrote: 
a — the . 

Walk on the {hore with Leonine, the air g 

| Ts quick there, MALONE, | | 
| re the ſea mar it, Kc. ] i. e. ere ins "wy mar your bali 
bs. upon the ſhore by the coming in of the tide, walk there with 
I Leonine, We ſee plaiuly by che circumſtance of the pirates, that | 
| Marina, when ſeized upon, was walking on the ſea- ſhore; aud 

Shakſpeare was not likely to refled that there is little or uo tide in 
5 the Mediterranean. CHARLEMONT, e 
r. The words—wreath of —were formerly Infored in the text by 
1, Mr. Malone. Though he bas hace diſcarded, 1 | have ventured 1 
5 retain them, STEEVENS, | | 
. , Piercing, and Reiben well the flomach. ] Come; Here the old 
V. eopy furniſhes the following line, which thoſe who think it veiſe; 
01 may replace, i in the room of that ſupplied by the preſent text:. 
1 And it inc and Been the flomack, Come—. : ; 
| \STEEVENS. 
s 5 6 wit more than E la d.] With iby Give: warmth of af. 


ledion as if I was his countrywoman. MALONE, 


* Our paragon to all reports,[ Our fair charge, whoſe beauty was 
wa once equal bo all tbat fame ſaid of it. So, in Otello: 4 
1 4 — — He bath achiev'd a maid, ws \ 
: « Thot paragon! deſcription and wild | fon,” ion. J 
] —— that we have ta'en 


ds No 9 cars 10 Lang bet couſes.] Either we ould read — « of your oh 
'L 2 


148 PERICLES, 


Walk, and be cheerful onde again; reſerve 
That excellent complexion, which did ſteal 
The eyes of young and old." Care not for me; 
I can go home alone. 
> RAR: Well, I will go: 

But yet I have no deſire to it,” 5 
Dio. Come, come, I know tis good for you. 
Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the leaſt; 45 
Remember what I have ſaid. | 
LEON. l warrant yon, thadam, 
'D1on. I'll leave you, my fweet lady, for a while; 
5 Pray you walk ſoftly, do not heat your blood: 

What! I muſt have a care of you. 
Man. Ah banks, ſweet 8 

Es [Exit Dronvza. 

Is this wind weſterly that blows? 

LEON. : Roach el, 
Man. When 1 was s born, my wind was north. 


b bel cones.” or the word: 1% bas i in this place the foree that 7 
would have. M. MASON, | 


The plain meaning is—that we bare paid no attention to what 
was beſt for you. STEEVENS. YE | 


* 


— — reſerve | 
T hat ee complexion, which did Neal 
The eyes of young and old.] So, in Shakſpeare's 20th Sonnet 3 
« A man in hue all bues 3 in his controlling, 5 | 
Which feats men's eyes, and women's ſouls amazeth," _ 
Again, i in his Leers Complaint: | 
| „% Thus did be in the general boſom reign | 
« Of young and old. 
To reſerve is here, to guard; ; - to preſerve carefully. bo, in 
Shakſpeare's 32d Sonnet: 
I 6 * Reſerve them, for my love, 1 not wor; 4 their rhymes.” | 
|  MALONEy 
3 Well, I will 20 5 ; 
But yet I have no defire to it.] 80, in \ The Merchant of ynicsa 
I have no mind of feafting forth te night, 
« But I will 50. 5 en 


3 5 mM. .25 


At 
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LEON. © 73 Was't ſo? | 
Mar. My father, as nurſe ſaid, did never fear, 
But cry'd, good ſeamen, to the ſailors, galling 
Uis kingly hands with hauling of the ropes;; 
And, claſping to the maſt, endur'd a ſea 
That almoſt burſt the deck, 9 and from the ladder- 
. 
Waſh'd off a canyas-climber:* | Hat 1 one, | 


2 


U. 
.4 


His kingly 3 oh hauling of 1 7 For the ene c 
of the Foxes * and 4555 am N MALONE, . 5 


e 
* 


"STanvaNG, Y 

9 That alnef 3 tie 11, Burk is 1 uſed by our 
zuthor i in an active ſenſe, Soc Yol. XIII. 1 5 247, n. 6. N 
| MALONE, 


2 «from the . ; 
| Wojl'd off a canvas-climber: ] A ſhip-boy, So, in x. en 7 9. 
and in them behold | 

pon the Bempen-tactle ſhip- boys climbing.” | ; 

1 ſuſpe& that a line preceding theſe two, bay been | lot, which | A 
| perhaps might have beea of this import: | | ; 4 "i 
| O'er the good ſhip the foaming billow breaks, 
And from the ladder-tackle kc. MALONE, 


A canvas-climber is one who climbs. the maſt, to furl, or uofan. 
the canvas or ſails. STEEVENS. | 


_ Malone fulpeas that ſome line preceding theſe "I been loſt, buy 
tet! believe is not the caſe, this being merely a continuation of 
Matina's deſcripiou of the ſtorm which was interrupted by 
Leonine's aſking her, When was that? aud by her Aw When I 
was born, never were waves nor wind more violent, 
Put this queſtion aud the anſwer in a pareuthofis, and the 

deſcription goes on without . 5 | 

« — — endur'd a ſea | 

That almoſt burſt the deck, 


t of 


ybat 


net 4 


ONEy And from the ladder-tackle waltic off" Ke. | 
| NM. Mason. 

4 bs conſequence of Mr. M. Maſon's remark, 1 ks regulated | 22 
the text ADEN and with only the . of a 0. leufe, e x Fl 


8. 


bens 
=, 


s s % BERICLES, 


Wilt out? 5 with a dropping induſtry, 
© They ſkip from ſtem to ſera: * the boatſwaig 


| whiſtles, | 
The maſter calls, and trebles their conſuſion. 
Leon. And when was this? 
. It was when J was born: 


Never was waves nor wind more violent. 
LEON. Come, ſay your prayers ſpeedily, 
MAR. What mean you? 
IxOV. If yon require a little ſpace ſor prayer, 
I grant it: Pray; but be not tedious, 


Por the gods are quick of ear, and I am ſworn 
7 9 5 To do my work with haſte. 


MAR, YC ge Why, will you Kill me?! 


© 
/ 


for wakes} and the inen of the uſeleſs copulative and. The 
_ queltion- of Leonine, and the reply of Marina, which were in. 
troduced after the words, 


| That almoſt burſt the deck, 75 
are juſt as proper in their preſent as in their former Gtuation ; but 
: do not, as now e interrupt the narrative of Marina. 
Ph he : STEEVENS, 


— 


5 fon hom to e ; + The old copies read From fern 16 

tern. But we certainly ought t. to read From fem. to ern. So, 

Dryden : : 

Ons Orontes barque, even in the hero's view, 
From flem to flern by waves was overborne.” 

A haſty tranſcriber, or negligent compoſitor, might eaſily haye 

miſtaken the letter m and put rn, in its place. MALONE. 


$ —— and trebles their confuſion. ] So, in King Henry V. 
Hear the mrill wki le, which doth order yu 
« To ſounds confus' . MALONE. | 


Leon. Come, ay your N 
Mar What mean you 7... --.- 


| Leon, If you r/quire @ li/tle ſpace for prazer, 
I grant it: Pray; but be not tedious, c. 
Mar. Why, will you kill me? ] 80, in Othello : 


„ Oth. Have you pray'd to night, Deſdemona 9— | 
«Tf 7 bethink yourſelf. of any crime 
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LON. To ſatisfy 1 my lady. 8 
Max. Why would ſhe have me killd?. 
Now, as I can remember by my troth, 
] never did her hurt in all my life; 
I never ſpake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature, believe me, la, 
Inever kill'd a mouſe: nor hurt a fly: 
] trod upon a worm againſt my will, 
But I wept for it.“ How have! offended, 
Wherein my death might yield her profit, o 
My life imply her danger! 8 
Lo. 7 8 My commiſſion 
If not to reaſon of the deed, but do it. 
Man. You will not do't for all the world, * 
hepe. 
You are well- favour'd and your looks foreſhow | 


« Unreconcil's a as yet to heaven and grace, 25 
% Solicit for it ſtraight, * | 

4 Def. Alas, my lord, what do you mean by chan. 
« Oth. Well, do it, and bebiicf,_. . 


„% Def. Talk you of killing,” Ke. | STEEVENS, | 


This circuniſtance is likewiſe found in the Gefla eg: 
« Peto domine, ſays Tharfia, ( the Marina of this play) ut ſi nulla 
ſpes elt mihi, permittas me deum teſtare. Villicus ait, teſtate; 
k Deus ipſe ſcit quod coaQus te interficio,” Il vero cum eſſet 
pobra in oratione, venerunt pytatæ, Kc. MALONE, | 


Thus, in Twine's tranſlation; „ I pray thee, fince there is v0 


hope for me to eſcape my life, give me licence to ſay my prayers 
before I die. I give thee licenſe, ſaide the villaine. Aud I take 


God to record, that Iam conſtrained to murther thee againſt my | 
will.“ | STEEVERS, 


| he | trod upon, a worm elt my etl. 


But I wept for it, J1 re enton * rer this ing, inte his 
Mariann: 


10 . when I was A child, 


« I kill'd a linnet, but indeed 1 wept; | 
K Heaven vikits not for that.“ STEBVENS, 


L #4: 


. PERICLES, 


You hae a gentle heart. I ſaw you | lent, 
When you caught hurt in parting two that fought: 
Good ſooth, it ſhow'd well in you; do ſo now: 
Iour lady ſeeks my life; come you between, 

And fave poor me, the weaker. on 
Lo NJ. Il. am ſworn, 
And will deſpatch. LED 


Enter Pirates, whil Manna 15 Auel 


1. PiüarE. Hold. villain! [LzoxINE runs away. 
2. PIRATE. A prize! a prize! 
3. Pix ATE. Nalf-part, mates, balf part. Come, 
let's have her aboard ſuddenly. 


[Exeunt Eine with Maury. 1 
5 4 
1 
s E E N E 5 fal 
The Jae. 8 
R W 
e-enter LEONINE. th 
Lon. Theſe. roving thieves ſerve the great pirate WWF © 
; > WARS; "6s 70 
And e have ſeiz d Marina, Let her 80 : 2 
PR pe 
_ © Leonine runs away: 18 80, 10 Twine' $ gies & When the 5 
villain heard that, he ran away as faſt as he could, —Then came m. 
the Pyrats 5 reſcued Tharſia, and carried her away to their ſhips, | 


and hoiſed ſailes, and departed.” STEEVENS. 

7, Theſe roving thitves ſerve the great pirate Valdes; ] [old 
copy -reguing.] The Spaniſh armada, I believe, furniſhed our 
author with this name. Don Pedro' de Valdes was an admiral in 
| that fleet, and bad the command of the great galle on of Andaluſia. 
His ſhip being diſabled, he was taken by Sir Francis Drake, on 
the e of July, 1588, and ſent to 'Parimouth, This 


4 


ate 
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There's no hope ſhe' [1 return, Tur! ſwear ſhe” 8 dead, 


And thrown into the ſea.— But I'll ſee further; 


perhaps they will but pleaſe themſelves upon ben 


Not carry her ahoard. If ſhe remain. 
Whom: ny have raviſh'd, maſt he me be ſlain. 
1 Exit, 


„„ ew i A WD og Ta 


Mixylene, ; . 4 Room in a i . 
Enter Paxpee, Bawd, nd Bourr, 
1 Boult. 5 


BouLT. Sir. 
Pak D. Search the marker ür y 5 Mitylene 1s 


fall of gallants. We loſt too much money this | 


mart, by being too wenchleſs. 


 Bawp. We were never ſo et out of creatures. | 
We have but poor three, and they can do no more 
than they can do; and with continual action are . 


even as wave as rotten. 1 0 4 £ 


play therefore, we may conclude, was not written till after that 
period. The making one of this Spaniard's anceſtors a pirate, 


vas probably reliſhed by the audience in thaſe days. MALONE. 


In Robert Greene's Spaniſh Maſquerade, 1589, the curious reader 


may find a very particular account of this Valdes, who was com- 
mander of mg tene e and th en e in Kugland. 


ST LEVINS. 


We Would penis rexd—Theſs roving thieves. — The idea of 
Toguery i is neceſſarily implied in the word thicves, M. MASON. 


—— end with continue! afion—] Old copies — and they 
vi kc, The word they was evidently e by Me - carcleflncls 
Vi che are Maroxx. | | 


9 


134 PERICLES, 


PAnD. Therefore let's have freſh c ones, Whate ter 


5 
we pay for them. If there be not a conſcience to him 
be us'd in every trade, we ſhall never proſper.“ mar 
Bawvp. Thou lay it true; *tis not the bringing P 
up of poor baſtards,“ as 1 think, I have brought wy Wil as | 
ſome eleven— ove. 

Bourr. Ay. to eleven, and brought chem donn A 
again.“ But ſhall I ſearch the market? | BY 

Bawp. What elſe, man? The ſtuff we have, x 1 
Arong wind will blow 1 it to e ny are lo pit. nd 

fully fodden. at 
Pap. Thou ſay'ſt true; they're too unwhole. vp 
ſome o'conſcience.“ The poor Tranſilvanian is 
| Cod 
dead, that-lay with the little baggage. 

9 Therefore let's have freſh ones, alas wt * for 4 It F: 
tiere be not @ conſcience to be us'd in every trade, we ſhall new Der 
proſpir] The ſentiments incident to vicious profeſſions ſufferliiile 1 
change within a century and a half. This ſpeech is much the ſame af 
as that of Mother Cole, in The Minor + „ Tip him an old trader! | 
Mercy on us, where do vou exped to go when you die, Mr, 

Loader?” STeevtns, 
* Thou ſay'fl true: lis not the bringing up 7 10 flerdi,) There I 
ſeems to be ſomething wanting. , Perhaps — that will do or ſome Jou 
ſuch words, The author, however, w3ght have intcuded an im- 5 
perfect ſentence, MALONE. ene 
40M Ay, to eleven, and brought them down ale} I have ooh « 
up (i. e. educated): ſays the Baud, ſome eleven. Yes, (anſwers Bouli eq 
to eleven, (i. e. as far as eleven years of age) aud then brought them 10 


don again. The latter clauſe of the ſentence 9 no K Jonah 
tion. STEEVENS. | 

The modern copies read, 1 {00 lever: The true reading, 

w is found i in the Jun: e Was pointed out by Mr. Stcevens, 

| | MALONE, 


4 Thou ſay t true ; they re too Gebeleſemt con ſcience.] The 
old Copies read — there's two unwholeſome o' conſcience, The 
Preceding dialogue ſhows that they are erroneous. The complaint 
had not been made of two, but of all the fluff they had. According 
to the preſent regulation, the pandar merely affents to what his wife 
had ſaid. The words {wo and top are eee confounded in, 
the old 3 MALONEs | 
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Bob r. Ay, ſhe auickly poop'd bim ;* me made 


bim roaſt-meat for worms:-—but r II go ſearch the 


market. CS eg | [Exit BouLT. 

paxp. Three or four Wencod chequins were PR 
as pretty a <=: ha to live . and ſo {a 
over. & 


BAWD. Why, to give over, x pray you? is it 2 


| ſhame to get when we are old? 


PAND. O. our credit comes not in like the com- 
modity ; nor the commodity wages not with the 
danger :* :* therefore, if in our youths we could pick 
up ſome pretty eſtate, twere not amiſs to keep our 


door dau d.“ F | Beſides, the. ſore terms' we Rand 


% 


6 dy, fr FRE z0op'd him Q_ The. following daVice in The 


Devil's Charter, a't lagedy, 1607, will 3 . e N 
fogular term: | | 


« —— foul Amazonian: ills, | | 
„ W lauterns are ill . n their pops." „ 
MaLone. : 
The fame obrafe 1 be its 3 occurs in Have with © 
you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, &c. 13962 


« But we ſhall Venvoy bim, and 0 200 e bim ol 
enough .“ STEEVENS,- 


— the .commodity wages not with" Me? a, ] i. e. is not 


equal to it. Several examples of this expreſſion are given in former 
notes on our author. So, in An/ony and Cleopatra: 
„ his taints and honours | 
„ Wag'd equal with him.“ ie. | 
Again, more appoſitely, in Othello : GE ns Apes 
o wake and wage a danger profiileſs.“ | MALONE, 
— to keep our door hatch'd.] The doors or hatches of brothels, 


in time of our author, ſeem to have had ſome diftinguiſhiog - 
wark. So, in Cupid's Whirligig, 1607: „Set ſome picks . n 50 


hatch, and, I pray, profeſs to keep a bawdy-houſe.” * 


Prefixed to an old pamphlet entitled Holland's Leaguer, 4to. 1632, 
18 repreſentation of a celebrated brothel on the Bank- fide near the 
Clobe Furhenſe, from which the annexed 28 has been Ke. We 
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upon with the gods, will be firong with us ſoy 
giving over. . = 


have here the hatch exadly delineated. The man with the pole- 


Vas called the Ruffan, MALORE. W 
A 5 Wy 0 fpike 
was 
Tl 
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F. 
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2 22 t . „ 0 
The precept from Cupid's Whirligig, and the paſſage in Pericles y 
to which it refers, were origivally applied by me to the illuſtration tl 
of the term Pifi-hatch in The Merry Wives. of Windſor. See Vol. V. h 
p- 77, n. . F „ x OY c 
A hatch is a half-door, uſually placed within 2 flreet- door, 0 
ad mittiiug people into the entry of a houſe, but preventing their 
| acceſs to its lower apartments, or its ſtair-caſe. Thus, ſays the 4 
Syracuſan Dromio in The Comedy. of Errors, to the Dromie d 1 


Epheſus: e | | | 
Either get thee from the door, or fit down at the batch.” 


for 


Cal, 


icles 
tion 
' V. 


01, 
1eir 
the 

gf 


«nd * . 
n . Y 4 44; f * * " a = 
— . 
* 1 * F - > * 
5 * 


5 ihing.“ | 


Bawp. Come, other ſorts offend as well as we." | 


When the top of a Batch was guarded by a) row of pointed iran 
ſpikes, no perſon could reach over, and undo its faltening, which 
was always witbin - ſide, and near its bottom. e >. 

This domefllick portcullis perhaps was neceſſary to our ancient 
brothels, Secured within fiich a barrier, Mrs. Overdone could 
parley with her cuſtomers; refuſe admittance to the ſhabby viſitor, 
bargain with the rich gallant, defy the beadle, or keep the conſtable 
From having been therefore her uſual defence, the hatch at laſt 
became au unequivocal denotement of her trade; for though the 
Batch with a flat top was a conſtant attendant on butteries in great 
dune collones, 6: the hatch with ſpikes on it was peculiar 10 
dur early houſes of amorous entertainment, Nay, 2s I am aſſured 
by Mr. Walſh, (a, native of Ireland, and ove of the compoſitors 
engaged on the preſent edition of Shakſpeare,) the entries to the 
Royal, Halifax, and Dublin bagnios in the city of Dublin, flilt 
derive convenience or ſecurity from hatches, the ſpikes of which are 
%%% CORE ⁵⁵— br ECT GANT 

This long explanation {to many readers unneceſſary) is imputable 
to the preceding wooden cut, from the repetition of which I might 
have excuſed myſelf, As it is poſlible, however, that I may ſtaud 
in the predicament of poor Sancho, who could not diſcern the 
enchanted caſtles that were ſo diſtindly viſible to his maſter's 
opticks, I bave left our pidure of an ancient brothel, where I 


found it, It certainly exhibits a houſe, a lofty door, a wicket with 5 


2 grate in it, a row of gardeo-rails, and a drawbridge, As for 
hatch—let my readers try if they can find one. | 5 

I muſt ſuppoſe, that my ingenious fellow-labourer, on future 
conſideration, will claſs his hetch with the air-drawn dagger, 
aud join with me in Macbeth's exclamation—% There's uo ſuch 
Let me add, that if the Rufſian (as here repreſented) was an 
oſtenſible appendage to brothels, they muſt have been regulated on 
very uncommon principles; for inſtead of holding out allurements, 


they muſt haye exhibited terrors. Surely, the Ruſfan could never 


have appeared niſi dignus vindice nodus inciderat, till his preſence be- 
came neceſſary to extort the wages of proflitution, or ſecure ſame 
other advantage to his employer. | F 


N The repreſentation prefixed to Holland's Leaguer, has, therefore, 
in my opinion, no more authenticity to boaſt of, than the con- 


temporary wooden cuts illuſtrative of the Siege of Ir x. 
oe 2 ? NY Con "7. 1 nis: 


Fo 


56 PERICLES, 


Pand. As well as wel ay, py better | too; we 
offend worſe. Neither is our profeſſion any rade; nah 
is no calling :—but here comes Boult. 


Enter the Pirates, and BoULT dragging i in Many, Warr: 

| BovrT. Come your ways. [To MARINA, 55 
maſters, you ſay flic's a virgin? 

1. PIRATE. O fir, we doubt it not. 
 Bovurt, Maſter, I have gone thorough * wel ti 
piece, you ſee: if you like her, ſo; if not, 1 have 
loſt my earneſt. 

BAWD. Boult, has lie any qualities 2 
Bort. She has a good face, ſpeaks well, and | 
has excellent good clothes; there's no further ne- 
cellity of qualities can make her berefuled. _ 

Bawp. What's her price, Boult? _ 
Bobrr. I cannot ve bated one doit of a thou 
land 8 

PAxp. Well, follow me, my e you ſhall 
have your money preſeurly.. Wite, take her! in; in- 


crye | 

tarna 

| Os EE echor 

C Come, eile forts fend as well ar we ] "Hs be huſband's 6. 

anſwer, I ſuſpeR the poet wrote —Other trades, &c. MALOXE, 
Malone fuſpeds that we ſhould: read—other trades, but that is 

unneceſſary; the word ſoris has the ſame ſeuſe, and means pe 

feſſions or conditions of life. So, Macbeth lays, | 16 

% I have won bs | * 

Golden opinion of All forts of people." M. Mason. my 

"NR have gone thorough — ] i. e. | have bid a high price for | kill 

her, gone far i in my attempt to purchaſe het. STEZVE Ss. wh 

I cannot be bated one doit of a thouſand pieces. ] This foecch W 


| ſhould ſeem to ſuit the Pirate. However, it may belong to . 


I cannot gt * to * mt one doit EVE a thouſand . 


: / 


9 / 


— 
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aruct ber what ſhe has to do, that ſhe may not be 


oe . 
1 „ [Exeunt Pander and Pirates. 


BAWD. Boult, take you the marks of her; the 
colour of her hair, complexion, height, age,“ with 
Warrant of her virginity; and cry, He that will give 
/., ſhall have her firſt.” Such a maidenhead were 
no cheap thing, if men were as they bave been. 
Get this done as I command you. 
| BouLT. Performance ſhall follow. [Exit BouLT. 
Mak. Alack, that Leonine was ſo lack, ſo flow! 
(He ſhould have ſtruck, not ſpoke;) or that thelo 
5 5 pirates, 5 pun 1 | 1 2 
Not enough barbarous,) had not overboard 
Thrown me, to ſeek my mother!“ 
| 3. _— that ſhe may not be raw in her entertainment. ] Voripe, 
uoſkilful. So, in Hamlet: „ and yet but raw neither, in reſpe& 
JC TS 
i —— age, | So, the quarto, 1619. The firſt copy bas— ler age. 
V i PEE $54. 1 SHORES 
' —— and cry, He that will give moſt, ſhalt have her firſt. ] 
The prices of firit aud ſecondary proflitution are exadly ſettled in 
the old proſe romance already quoted: Go thou and make - 
crye through the cyte that of all men that ſhall enhabyte with her 
arnally, the fyrſt hall gyve mg a pounde of golde, aud after thad 
echone a penny of golile.” STEEVENS. 4780 7 . 
* or that theſe pirates „„ 9 5 
(Not enough barbarous,) la not over-board 
Thrown me, to ſeek my mother! ] Old copy: 
[Not endugh barbarous,) had not o erboard thrown me, 
Foro ſeek xc. STEEVENS. | T 
I ſuſpeQ the ſecond not was inadvertently repeated by the com- 
politor, Marina, l think, means to ſay, Alas, bow unlucky it was, 
* lat Leoniue was ſo [lack in his office; or, he baving omitted io 
_ lm me, how fortunale would il have been for me, if thoſe pirates. 
kad thrown me into the ſea to ſeek my mother. Matons, 
We ſhould recur to the old copies, and read, 55 
. Not enough barbarous, had not overboard,” Kc. 
* wich is clearly right; — for Marina is not exprefling what ſhe 
OR. viſhed that Leonine aud the Pirates bad done, but repiuing a> 


eh 
[lin 


* 
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AL 


Bawp. Why lament you, pretty one? 
Man. That 1 am pretty. | 
Ba wo. Come, the gods have done their Part in you. 
Man. I accuſe them not. 

Bawb. You are lit into my hands, where you 
are like to live.“ 
| Man. The mote my fault, ; | 
To 'ſcape his hands, where I was like to die; 

 Bawp. Ay, and you ſhall live 1 in pleaſure, 

Man. N... 

Ba wo. Yes, 1üled ſhall you, and taſte gentle: 
men of all faſhions. You ſhall fare well; you ſhall 
have the difference of all Mae gd What! do 
von flop your ears | 
Mak. Are you a woman? 

Bawp. What would you have : me be, an l be 
nota woman? 
Mat. An honeſt woman, or not a woman. 
BaAwS⁰. Marry, whip thee, goſlling: I think] 
ſhall have ſomething to do with yon. Come, yon 
are a young fooliſh lp ling, and alt bu bowed 
1 would have you. 


what they had omitted 1 to do. She laments that Leonine had uf 
truck, inſtead of ſpeaking, and that the irn had not trove het 
overboard, - M. Mason. 

The original reading may Rand, though with fome barſhneſi of 
copſtruction. Alas, how veforticnnie it was, that Leonine was ſo 


5 merciful to me, or that theſe Fine had not thrown me into the lea 


to ſeek my mother. 
If the ſecond not was intended. +5 the author, hs ſhould rather 


bave written did not o'er-board throw me, Kc. MALOxE. 

6 You are lit into my hands, where * are « like to p ties. ]- 50 0 
Antony ns Cleopatras _ : 
Be of good cheet; 


cely band; fear nothing,” | 
44 ee fallen into a ee * l; gion 


FR 


me 


yo 
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Man, The gods defend me! e 85 
BawD. If it pleale the gods to \ defend 1 you by j 


| men, then men muit comfort you, men muſt feed 


you, men mult {tir you 2 — Boult's. return d. 


Kae Bourr. 


Now, ar, haſt thou cry d her throtgh the mats. 
7.3 

BoutT. 1 have cryd her almoſt to the number | 
of her baits ; 1 have drawn Br PI ure” with my | 
voice.“ | * 

Bawd. And I pr'ythee tell me, how Joſt thou” 
find the inclination of the People, eſpecially of the 
younger fort? _ ; 

BouLT. Faith, they liſten" d to me, as they would 
bave hearken'd to their father's teſtament. There 
was a Spaniard's mouth ſo water 'd, that he went! to 


bed to her very deſcription. 


BAWD. We ſtall have bim here to-morrow with 
bis beſt ruff on. i 


7 No ow, of + 14 thou cry her through the AT 2 | | 
—— I have drown hen ſicture with. my voite. so, in rhe 
Wife for « Month, Evanthe fays, 
4 I'd rather thou had'ſt deliver'd nie to pirates, 
„ Betray' d nie to uncurable difeales, 
Hung up her picture in a marketi- Place, 
« And ſcld her to vile bawds!” | 
And we are told in a note on this paſſage, that it was formerly 
the cuſtom at Naples to tang ap the pictures of celebrated cour- 
tezans in the publick parts of the town, io ferve as directions 
where they lived. Had not Fleicher the ftory of Marina in bis e ; 
when the wrote the above lines? M. MASON, | 
The Wife for 4 Month was one of Fletcher's lateſt plays. 1 was 


exhibited in May, 1624. MALONE, 


8 Spaniard's mouth ſo water d, that he Sond xc. 2 Thus 
the quarto, 1619 The fiſt copy wende — 4 0 4 mouth ver 4% 
and ke went & c. MALONE, | 


Yor. XX. „„ 


165 een eee 


Bol r. To night, to-night. But, miſtreſs do 
you know the French knight that cowers 'the 
hams? 

BAWD. Who? monſieur Veroles? 

BoULT. Ay; he offered to cut a. caper at the 
proclamation ; but he made a groan at It, and ſwore 
he would ſee her to-morrow, * _ 

Bawp. Well, well; as for him, ke Brought 
his Eiſeaſe hither: bare he does but repair it.) 
know, he will come in our ſhadow, to ſcatter his 
crowns in the ſun, * 


3 3 tht cowers the hams ?] To couer 3s to fink by bending 
the hams, So, in King Henry VI: 5 
„The ſplitting rocks cowr'd. in the fnking ſands, ” 
Again, in Gammer Gurton's Needle: | : 
| „% They cower ſo o'er as colles,, their eie be blear'd with 


| ſmoke.” STEEVENS, 


So tf offered to cut a 45 at the procdiametion; but he made a 


FE groan, at it, and ſwore he would ſee' her to-morrow, ] If there were 
no other. proof of Shakſpeare's, hand iv this piece, this admirable 
5 ſtroke of bumour wou furviſh Seiya evidence of it. 


e "wid ke 4 but repair FS To repair here means to renovale, 
80, in Ombeline: 7 
„ O, difſloyal thing! | 
e That ſhould'ſt repair my he — 
Again, in Alls well that ends well : 
« —— It much repairs me | 
„To talk of your good father. MALONE. 


Se ſeaiter his crowns. in the, Pg There is bere perhaps 
ſome. alluſion to the: lues venerea, though the words French crowns 


In their literal acceptation were certainly alſo in Boult's thoughts. 
It occurs e in our aide f - plays So, in Meaſure ſor 


Meaſure: | 
| „ Lucio. A French. crown more. 
6% Gent. Thou. art always bguring, diſeaſes i in me.“ 


5 . 1 


ARES 


 MALONE, 


VA 
1 bes no alluſion in this paſſage to the french diſeaſe, but merely 
to French crowns-in * Mee 29 88 the. OD. coin ef that 
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Bobrr. Well, if we bad of every nation a tra- 
veller, we ſhould lodge them with this fign.* 
| Bawp. Pray you, come hither awhile. You have 
fortunes coming upon yon. Mark me; yon muſt 
ſeeni to do that fearfully, which you commit wil- 
lingly ; to deſpiſe profit, where you have moſt gain. 
To weep that yon live as you do, makes pity in 
Vor lovers: Seldom, but that pity begets you a 
good opinion, and that opinion a mere profit.“ 


ö 
Boult had ſaid before, that he had proclaimed the beauty ok 
Marina, and drawn her piQure with his voice. He lays, in the 
:e ſpeech, that with ſuch a Gbgn as Marina, they ſhould draw 
ME ciciy traveller 10 their houſe, conſidering Marina, or rather the 
piture he had drawn of her, as the fign to difliuguiſh the houſe, 
which the bawd on account of. her beauty calls the ſun: and the 
U meaning of the paſſage is merely this: — «« that the French knight 
| vill ſeek the ſhade or (helter of their houſe, to ſcatter his money 
p ere. — But if we make a flight alteration in this pallage, and 
te rad „% our ſhadow,” inftead of „ in our ſhadow,” it will then 
le be capable of another interpretatiom. On our ſhadow may mean, 
. n dur repreſentation or deſcription of Marina; and the ſun may mean 
. the real ſign of the houſe, For there is a paſſage iu The Cuſtom of 
. lie Country, which gives reaſon to imagine that the ſun was, in 
former times, the uſual ſign of a brothel. C 
When Sulpitia aſks, ++ What is become of the Dane? Jacques 
replies, 4 What! goldy-locks! he lies at the ſign of the ſun to be 
tew-breeched,” M. MASON, — „ 
Mr. M. -Maſon's note is too ingenious to be omitted; and yet; 
where humour is forced, (as in the preſent inftance, it is fre- 
: quently obſcure, and eſpecially when vitiated by the lighteſt typo- 
aps pphical error or omiſſion. All we can with cettainty infer from 
ns ite paſſage before us is, that au oppoſition between fun and ſhas 
wo h, was defighed.| STEEVENS, _ EDI I RO AW”, 
ſor —— we ſhould lodge them with this fign.] If a traveller from 
| rery part of the globe were to aſſemble in Mitylene, they would 
ll relort to this houſe, while we had ſuch a fign' io it as this 
875 "gin, This, I think, is the meaning. A fimilar eulogy is pro- 
gods nounced on Imogen in Cymbelint : „ She's a good fign, but I bave 
oe ea ſmall refledion of her wit. Perbaps' there is ſome allu- 


on to the conſtellation Virgo. MALONE, 


$ 


mere profit, } i. c. an abſolute, a' certain profit, 80, il 


Henle! | 
M2 


6% — PERICLES, 


Man. I underſtand you not. 
BovuLT. O, take her home, miſtreſs, take her 
home: theſe bluſles of her's muſt be queneh{ 


- with ſome preſent practice. / 


 Bawp. Thou ſay'ſt true, "faith, 0 they muſt: 


for your bride goes to that with ſhame, \ which 1 is 


her way to go with warrant, * 

BouLT. Faith ſome do, and ſome do not. But 
miſtreſs, if I have bargain'd for the joint, —— 
Bawp. Thou may'lt cut a Dorſet off the ſpit 
BourT. I may ſo. 

_. Bawb. Who ſhould deny it? Come young one, 

I like the manner of your garments well, 

--" BeOULT: AY by my faith, Ny" ſhall 1 not t be 
changed yet 


BAWD. Boult, ſpend thou wat! in te town: fe. 


port what a ſojourner we have; you'll loſe nothing 
by cuſtom, When nature fame this piece, ſhe 
meant thee a good turn; ” therefore ſay what a pa- 
ragon ſhe i is, and thou haſt the harveſt out of thing 
"uu per 


1 —.— - things rank and. groſs. in nature 
| „ Pofleſs it merely.” 
| Again, in The Merchaut of Fenice: 5 
| „% Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy.“  MALONE, 
| —— for your bride goes to that with ſhame, which is her wa 
10 go with warrant. ] You ſay true ; for even a bride, who has the 
Jandion of the law to warrant her proceeding, will not ſurrender 
her perſon without forme confiraint, Which is her way 70 go wilh 
warrant, means only — {# which he is entitled te go. MALONE. 
SY When nature frem'd this piece, ſhe meant thee 4 good We A 
Amilar ſentiment eccurs in King Lear : 
„ That eyeleſs bead of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh, 

„ To raiſe my fortunes,” STxEvexs. | 
4d thou haſt the harveft out . thins own rot] $0, in 
of Uncb Ado about Nothing: 
E Frans bo ſeaſon. for your own d harveſt,”  STLLVENS 


| a; 


0, 18 
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BouLT. I warrant you, miſtreſs, thunder ſhall 
not ſo awake the beds of eels,* as my giving out 
her beauty ſtir up the ae Goon P * * 
home ſome to-night. 

Bawp. Come your ways; follow me. 

Mar, If fires be wot, Knives ſharp, or waters 

-ctep,* f 


Untied I till my virgin knot will keep.“ 


Diana, aid my purpoſe! 
BAwD. What have we to do with Diana? Pray | 
you, will you 80 wich us? [ Exeunt, 


a 


I —— thunder ſhall not ſo awake the beds of eels, ] Thunder is net 
3 to have an effed on filh in general, but on eels only, 
which are rouſed by it from the mud, and are therefore more eaſily 
taken. So, in Marſton's Satire: 

They are nought but eeles, that never will appeare, 5 
Till that tempeſtuous winds, or thunder, e 
Their ſlimy beds.” L. II. Sat. vii. v. 204. WHALLEY, 
. Tf fires be 5 knives ſharp, or waters deep, 80, in Alen 42 
Cleopatra : 5 
— if knife, drugs, Hens, have 
* age ſting, or operation, I am ſafe,” Sruxvans, 
| Again, more appolitely, in Othello: 
„% —— If there be cords, or knives, ' 
“ Poiſon, or fire, or ſu uffocating Areams, | 
„In not endure it. MALONE. 
* Untied 1 fill my virgin knot will keep. } We knvs the me 
clafficel allufion in Tit Tempeſt : | | 
RT 2 |; * doſt break her vir .us, ke, MALONE, 


1 


166 P ERIC IL Es, 


SCENE W. 


Therſas. 4 Room in Cleon's Houſe 


Enter cio and Dionvza. 


Dion. Why, are you fooliſh? Cami be nodone? 
CIE. O Dionyza, ſuch a piece of ſlaughter 
The ſun and moon ne'er Jook'd upon} 15 
Do ot 1 think 
You'll torn a child again. 
Crx. Were Ichief wo of all this ſpacious world, 
I'd give it to undo the deed.* O lady, 
Much leſs in blood than virtue, yet a princeſs 
To equal any fingle crown o'the earth, 
Fthe juſtice of compare! O villain Leonine, 
Whom thou haſt poiſon'd too! 
If thou hadſt drunk to him. it had been a Kin dnel 
Becoming well thy feat:“ Mun rack thou fay, 


3 Can it Je Sat Thus, Lady Macbeth : 
40 — what s done, is done.” STEEVENS., 
s —— to undo the deed. ] So, in Macbeth - 


„% Wake Duncan with this knogkiog 1 — dy, would You 
could! 


In Pericles, as in Macheth, the wite- is more t than the bul- 
band, whoſe repentance follows immediately on the murder. 


Thus alſo in Twine's tranſlation : „ But Strangulio himſelf con- 


ſeated not to this treaſou, but ſo ſoon as he heard of the foul 
miſchaunce, being as it were all amort, and amazed with heavi- 
neſt &c —— and therewithal he looked towardes his vile, ſaying 


Thou wicked woman” &c. STEEVENS, 


7 If on hadſt drunk to kim, it had been 4 n 15 
Becoming well the feat:] Old copy -— fact: which, if this 


TONNE A be eng, muſt mean — badfi yy poiſoned thyſelt by 


e NR=z 


Two Noble Kinſmen, Yalamon ſays : | 


romance already quoted: 
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When noble Pericles ſhall demand bis child? 


Dio. That ſhe is dead. Nurſes, are not the 
OE PS | "aft | 
To foſter it, nor ever to eker be. v 


$he died by night; Tul fay fo. Who can croſs it? 


pledging lim, it . bave been an adion well e thee. 


For we fake of a more obvious meaning, however, I read, with 
Mr. M.. Maſon, feat inſlead of face. STEEVENS. . 
Feat, i. e. of a piece with the reſt of thy exploit. 


So, in The 


© Cozener Arcite, give me language ſuch 

As thou haſt ſhewed me ſeat.” BI. Mason. | 
Ds what canft thou . 4 
When noble Pericles ſhall demand his child? ] So, in the ancient 
+ —— tell me now what rekeaynge we . 
ſhall gyve hym of his doughter,” Kc. 

Again, in Twine's tranſlation: „ Thou reportedſt that Hider | 
Appollonius was dead; and loe now where he is come to require | 


bis daughter. What mall we now doe or Oy to him.“ 


STEVENS. 


So alſo, in the Gefla Ae 0 PIPE) [Apolledium] cum 
vidifſet Strangulio, perrexit rabido curſu, dixiique uxori ſuæ Dy- | 


onifidi — Dixiſti Apollonium nauftagum elle mortuum. Ecce, venit 
ad e ve med Kees, quid digun ſumus pro bus 3 
1 urſes are not the fates, _ | 

To * it, nor ever {0 preſerve.] So King Jobn, on Wan | 


| he account of Arthur's death: 


« We cannot hold wmortality's Aropy hand ; — 

% Why do you beud ſuch ſolema brows on me? 
„ Think you I bear the ſhears of deſtiny? | 
„% Have 1 commandment on the pulſe of life?" MALONE. 


Sie died by night; ] Old copy — ut night. 1 ſuppoſe Dionyza | 


meaus to ay that ſhe died by night; was found dead in che ; 


worniug. The words are from Gower : 
„é She ſaith, that .Thaiſa ſodeynly 
0 By night is dead. STEEVENS. | 
* —— I'll ſay ſo. Who can croſs it? ] 80, in Macheths 
Mach. —— Will it not be rcceiv'd;- 
© Wica we have mark'd with blood thoſe ken two 
„Of bis own chamber, aud d their ROT: 3 ok 
68 That 0 have N | 


M4 


_ ä — —— ——— — — ——— 
— 
N A 


| Magbeth : * 


3 PERICLES, 


Uvlefs you play the impious innocent, J 
And for an honeſt attribute, cry out, 
She died by foul Nl. 


CLE. O, go to. Well, well, 


Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the ol 
Do like this work. 


Dion. e one of thoſe, thay thiak 
The petty wrens of Tharſus will fly hence, 
And open this to Pericles. 1 do ſhame 
Jo think of what a noble ſtrain you are, 


And of how cow'd a ſpirit. © : 


10 1 M. Who dares receive. 11 1. 7858 
4 As we thall make our grief and clamour Toar 
5 Upon his death?“ MALONE. | 


4 Unleſs, you, filay the 1 impious innocent. The folios 1 the me · 
dern editions have omitted the word impious, which is neceſſary in 


the metre, and is found in the firſt quarto.— She calls him, an in- 
ious limpieton, becauſe ſuch a diſcovery would touch the life 0: 
one of bis own family, bis wife. | 


An innocent was formerly a common appellation for an idiot. 


dee Mr. ' Whalley's note in Vol. IX. p. 147, n. 8. Malo 


Notwithſtanding Malone's. ingenious explanation, 1 I ſhould wiſh 


to read—the pious innocent, inflead of impious. M MASON. 


The petty wrens of Tharſus will fly hence, Thus the quarts 
1609; that of 1619 reads—pretty, e e 


4 


8 * 


1 do ſhame | 

To think of what a noble flrain you are, 1 

And of how cow'd a ſpirit.] Old copy—coward. 8 
I read (for the ſake of eb how cow 4 a un | $0, in 


« For it hath cow's my better part at's man,” STEVENS. 
Lady Macbeth urges the fame argument to perſuade her huſband 


to commit the murder of Duncan, that Dionyza bere uſes to 
induce Cleon to, canceal that of Marina; | | 


«& art thou afraid 
Te be the ſame in thine own ad and "FTIR 0 
e As thou art in defire? Would'ſt thou have that 
« ; Which thow absent & the 0 ornament of life, 5 


PRINCE OF TYRE. 16g 


Ce. 4 * 'To ſuch proceeding 
Who ever but his approbation added, 
Though not his pre- conſent, he did not flow 
From honourable courſes. 
BAER. Be it ſo then: 
Yet none does know, but you, how ſhe came dead, 
Nor none can know. Leonine being gone. 
She did diſdain my child,“ and ſtood between 


Her and her fortunes: None would look on her, 


But caſt their * on n Marina 5 face; d 


„% And live a coward in thine own eſteem? 
« Letting J dare not wait upon I would, 
% Like the poor cat i'the adage?” 
Again, after the murder, che exclaims; | 
« My hands are of your colour, but I ſhame 
To wear @ heart ſo u kite.“ MALONE. 


6 Though not his pre- conſent, 1 The firſt quarto „ 


conſent, The ſecond quarto, which has been ſollowed by the 


modern editions, has—whole conſent. In the ſecond edition, the 
editor or printer ſeems to have correQed what was apparently erro- 


neous in the firſt, by ſubſtituting ſomething that would afford ſeuſe, 
vithout paying any regard to-the corrupted reading, which often 4 
leads to the diſcovery of the true. For the bens cep rote in 
the text the reader is indebted to Mr, Steevens. A paſſage i in 


Ling Join bears no very diftant reſemblance to the e 


« ——— If thou didſt but conſent. 
« To this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair, 
« And, if thou waut'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread | 
* That ever ſpider twifted from her womb 
« Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee,” MALONE, 8 I 
s Sie did diſdain my child,] Thus the old copy, but I think 
erroneouſly, Marina was not of a diſdeinful temper. Her excel- 
lence indeed diſgraced the meaner qualities of her companion, i. e. 
in the language of Sbakſpeare, diffained them. Thus, Adriana, in 
The Comedy of Errors, ſays —** 1 live diflamed 3 and, iu Torquln 
en Lucrece, we meet with the ſame verb again: | 
„ Were Tarquin night (as he is but night's 8 
* The filver-ſhining queen he would diſtain; — 


The verb—to ſtain is frequently uſed by our author. in the ſenſs 


e grace. : See Vol. ANY. p. 301, n. Se $TUBVENG: | 


* &.Þ 


wo. Fin 


Will ours was blurted at,” and held a malkio, 
Not worth the time of day. It pietc'd me thorough: 
And though you call my courſe unnatatal,” - 
You not yourchild well loving, yet I find, 

It greets me, as an enterprize of kindnels, 
Perform! d to your lole e 


i 3 at, J Thus the quarts, 160g. Al thy 
| kublegue nt copies have—blurred at. | 


This contemptuous expreſhon frequently occurs in our aucient 
e dramas, So, in King Edward III. 1596: | 


This day hath ſet deriſion on the French, 
ow Aud all the world will 5lurt and corn at us. 


laton. 


Skhe did diſdain my child, and food 8 
Her and her fortunes: N one would look on ler, 
But caft their gates on Maring's face; 
Wiilfi ours was blurted at, ] The uſurping Duke in 4170 tit if, 
gives the ſame reaſons for his cruelty to Roſalind: | 
+4. —— ſhe robs thee of thy name; 
And thou wilt . more Langue and 155 more it. 
| luous, | F 
„ When ſhe is gone.“ 5 
The ſame cauſe for Dionyza's * to OP is 11. alledged 
in Twine's tranſlation: The people beholding the beautie aud 
comlineſſe of Tharſia faid : Happy is the father hat hath Thai 
to his daughter; but her companion that goeth with her is fouleand 
evil favoured. When Diouiſiades heard Tbarſia commended, an! 
her owue daughter Philomacia fo diſpraiſed, ſhe returned home 
wonderful wrath,” Kc. STEEVENS, V 
. a malkin, | | 215 
Not worth the time of day.] A wathis 1 is a a conſe, each A 
| kitchen-malkin is mentioved in Coriolanus. Not. worth the tint e 
day, is, not worth a good day, or good morrou; undeſerviug le 
moſt common and uſual ſalutation. STEEVENS. _ NT: 
| See Vol, XVII. p. 275, n. 4. Malo. _ 178 ; 
And though you call my courſe. el, Ts 0, in Jul 
Kaser 
4 Our ceurſe will ſeem too bloody, Caius Caſſius, | 
« To cut the bead off, and then hack the n N 
Aa 
* It greets me, 4s an enterprize of lindneſs, 
Tauss 10 zer ale. ee kerbart“ it greets me, Wif 


808 
— 
— 
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PRINCE OF TYRE, 171 
„ 
Piox. And as ; ſor Pericles, 

Wbat ſhould he ſay? We wept after her hearſe, 


Heavens forgive 1 it! l 


And even yet we mourn : her monument 


Is almoſt fniſh' d, and her epitaphs 

Ja glittering golden characters expreſs 
A general praiſe to her, and care in us 
At whole expence tis done. 


K Thou art ke the harpy, 
Which,.to be tray, doth wear an angel' 8 face, | 
50 wine an a 8 talons.“ 


mean, i“ pleaſes me; c'eſt 1 mon ore. If erect. be WY io its rd. 
nary ſenſe of falufing or meeting with congraluiation, it is farely a 
very harſh phraſe, There js bowever a he in King Hey VIII. 
which ſeems 10 ſupport the reading of the text in its ordinary big- 
uißcation: 
| 1 —.— Would 1 had no being, 
« If this ſalute my blood a Jon.” 4 


lou art &c.] Old copy: 
| Thou art like. the harpy, _ 8 
Which, to betray, dojt, with Hine angel's 5 face, 
Seize with thine eagle s talons. STEEVENS. | 
There is an aukwardneſs of conſtruction in this 99 FANS that 
leads me to think it corrupt. The ſenſe deſigned ſeems to bave 
been — Tou 'reſ: mbleſt in thy conduel the harpy, which allures with the 


face of an angel, that it may ſeize with ne talons of an eagle. N we 
lead: 


e NE. 


Thou art like the harpy, FEW 
Whick, to betray, doſt wear thine angels face; ; 
„ with thine cagle's talons. 
Whick is. here, as in many other places, for who. 
In King Henry VIII. we meet with a fimilar alluſion : 


Le have angels faces, but Heaven £00 Ws your hearts," 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 


0 ſerpent heart, hid with A flow" ring. face?” 
Again, in King John : 


% Raſh, inconliderate, Gery gabe chi, | | ; 
1 With ladies“ faces, and fierce dragons' ſyleens.“ MaLons. 
I have adopted part of Mr. Malone's emendation, changing only 


2 {yllable or two, that the paſſage might. at leaſt Preto ns ſome 
in to the readex. STERVENS, | 


. 
— — N 
£ g , 
\ - 7 8 
L p , \ 
5 
q 


bim who is angry with heaven, becauſe it does not control the 


fated to periſh, yet you lament and wonder at W death, u 
an extraordinary occurrence. MALONE, 


10 the gods, can hardly imply, 10 be angry with heaven, though to 
ſwear at the gods might: But if this coujeQure be right, we mul 


meaning may be- You are one of thoſe who. ſuperſtitiouſly appeal 
| to the gods on every trifling and natural event.“ But whatever 
Preſſion. 


here Alberto ſays: 


175 PERICLES, 


'Dron, You are like one, that he fiGcot 
Doth ſwear to the gods, that winter kills the flies; 
PPT 1 know you do as [ adviſe. LE 


Enter Gown, before the Monument of Mani PI 
nee 


Gow. Thus time we waſte, and longeſt league 
make ſhort; 


Sail ſeas! in cockles, 0 have, and wiſh but tor't 


Making, (to take your imagination * 
From bourn to bourn.: 1 7 1 to region. 


« Doll ſear to WP 2046; that winthy kills the Ae). You reſemble 


common courſe of nature. Marina, like the flies io winter, wa 


1 doubt whether Malone's explanation be right; the words ſour 


read ſupercilieu 55 inſtead of ſuper flitiouſly 3 ; for to arraign the con- 
duct of heaven is the very reverſe of ſuperſtition. —— Perhaps the 


may be the nrafnt, Wabe to ar: gods, is A very aukward ex» 
A paſſage ſomewhat amilar occurs in The Fair Maid of the In 


© Here we ſtudy 
© The kitchen arts, to ſharpen 8 
„ Dull'd with abundance; and diſpute with lezpes,. 
« If that the leaſt puff of the rough north wind 
“% Blaſt our vine's burden,” M. MASON. - 


Sail ſeas in cockles,] We are told by Reginald Scott, in bit 


Diſcovery of Witckcreft, 1584, that it was believed that witches 


could ſail in an egg ſhell, a cockle, or muſcle hell, through and 


under tempeſtuous feas.” — This popular idea was Probably in our 
author's thoughts. MALONE, 2 | 


| See Vol. X. p. 343, u. J. STEEVINS. 


Making. (e take your imegination,) ; 
| 2 bers to beim, ] . if that be the true reading 


mble 
| the 
7 
b, 1 


ſuter 
b to 
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PRINCE 0 * IN E. 78 


By you being. banden d. we commit no crime 
 Touſe one language, in each ſeveral clime, 
Were our ſcenes ſeem to live. I' do beſeech you, 
To learn ofme, who ſland the gaps to teach you 
The ſtages of our ſtory.“ Pericles 
Is now n e the, wayward ſeas, 


aut be underſtood to mean droceeding in_courſe, from Wan to 
bourn; Kc. — It is flill ſaid at ſea—the Miß makes mu way, 


ſuſpe#, however, that the paſſage is corrupt. All the copies have 


our imagination, which is clearly wrong. Perhaps the author 


wrote—to taſk your imagination. MALONE, 
Making. (to take your imaginalion,) 


From bourn {0 bourn, &c, ] Mating Is mol cenxiuly the true 


reading. So, in p. 116: 


Fey's 
Making &c. is travelling (with the hope of engaging your > 
tention) from one diviſion or boundary | of the world to ayother; 


j. e. we hope to intereſt you by the variety of our ſcene, ahd the 


different countries through which we purſue our flory.— We Rik 
uſe a phraſe exaQly correſponding with— take JRun imaginations | 


i, e. To fate one's fancy.“ STEEVENS. 
1 —— who fland i'the gaps ts {each you 


Tales | 
1 3 | 3 Aide . c 
« Ofer fixteen years, and leave. (we growth untry' d 
„ Of that wide gap.” | 
"The earlieſt quarto wade ith gaps ; that in i619—in x ——_ 


The reading, that I have ſubſuituted, 18 nere chat of the old copy. 


MALONE-. 


To learn of. me whe fland with WL) 1 ſhould rather read. 
ithe gaps, So, in Antony and leopatra : | 


That I may fleep | out this great go of time 
„% My Antouy's away. 
I would likewiſe trauſpoſe and corre the fo] lowing lines was, 
2 I to beſeech ye 
Fo learn of me, who fland % gaps to. teach you. 
The flages of our ſtory, Pericles | 
© Is now again thwarting the wayward ſeas, 
„% Atteuded on by many a lord and knight, 
* To fee his daughter, all bis Life's delight, 
© Old Eſcanes, whom Helicanus late 
66 * Advance dig time te rer. and bigh eats, 


FH nog of our flory. Ke. 1] So, in the chorus to The Winter's | 


174 


This king to Tharfus, (think his pilot thought; 


PERICLES, 


(Attended on by many a lord and knight ) 


Jo ſee his daughter, all his life's delight, 
Old Efcanes, whom Helicanus late“ 
 Advanc'd in time to great and high ellate, 


Is left to govern. Bear you it in mind, 


Old Helicanus goes along behind. 
W ell -failing flips, and bounteous winds, have 


brought N | 


So with his ſtecrage ſhall your a grow 


x 


. The tranſpoſition ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens, readers the whole 
: paſlage perfedly clear. | 


| « Is left to govern. 
% Old Helicanus goes along behind, Bk 


his king 16 Tharſus : 


To fetch” &c. 
" —— thwarting the Watts Ee ] 


on,) 


To fetch his daughter home, who Girl 1s 5 gone. 


Bear it in van ar mind; 

© Well-failing ſhips and bounteous winds have brought 
think his pilot bought; ; 
So, with his ficerage, ſhall your e go on, 
STEEVENS, _ | 
So, in = Hy v. 


© ———— and there being (ten, 


_ 4 Heave him away upon your winged thoughts, | 
4 Athwart the ſeas.” 

The wayward &c. is the reading of the ſecond quarts. 
has— thy. 
lives delight. | 
ola Eſcanes, whom Heliconus late ke, 15 
e are ſtrangely miſplaced: 


MALONE. 


„ Old Helicanus goes along behind 

«© 1s left to governe it, you beare in mind. 

„% Old Efcanes whom Bclicanul late 

„% Advaucde in time to great and hie eſtate. 

„% Well failing ſhips and bounteous winds have broght 
„% This king to Tharſus, & c. 


MALONE. 


. (think his pilot thought; __ 
So with his fleerage ſhell your thoughts grow a 


read: 


To Fei has dont tur home, who 8 15 gone. ] The old copies 


——— think this pilot thought, _ | 
80 [with his feerage fell your Ale groan ve, 


The fit 
In the next line but one, the old _—_ read, —all his 


In the old 19 7 85 theſe 
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PRINCE OF TYRE. 5 


Like motes and ſhadows ſee them move 4 
while; 
5 Your ears unto o your eyes TI reconcile. 


ut they are ſurely corrupt. & . 1 read—think 15 pilot hgh; fupe 
Loſe that your imagination is his pilot. So, in King Henry V 

„ —— 'Tis your thoughts, that now muſt deck our kings, 
«ue Carry them here and there; jumping o'er” times.“ | 
pain, ibidem: 
|” G4 Heave him away upon our wings thoughts 

« Athwart the ſeas. 8 | 

In the next line the verſification i is deſedive by one ed being : 
printed inſtead of two. By reading grow on inſtead of groan, the 
Cnſe and metre are both reftored, So, in 4 Midſummer Night's 
ban (fol. 1623): „ —— and fo grow on to a point. See. 
ol. VII. p. 22, n. 3. We might read go on; but the other appears 
to be more likely to have been the author's word. MALONE, 


| cannot approve of Malone's amendment, but adhere to the old 
opies, with this difference only, that $ Join the words thoug zht and 
Jilot with a hyphen, and read: 

think this pilet-thought j—=—; . 
That is, „ Keep this leading circumſtance in your wied: which 
vill ſerve as a pilot to you, and zuide vou through the reſt of the 
lory, in ſuch a ae. that your imagination will r pace an 
the king's progreſs.” M. MASo Ww. 


The plainer meaning, ſeems to be—Think that his pilot. bad the, 
telerity of n ſo {ball your ought keep pace with his ope” | 
ntious. STEEVENS. 


— who is gone. 3. Who bas [fi Tharſus before her father 9 
arrival there. MALO RR. 


Like motes and ſhadows ſer thin move' ii 5] $0; in u. all. 
Come lite, Shadows, ſo ene, ta] | 


„ PERICLES, 
EV 4. 5 Dunb ſhow. 


and DloNxYZA at the other. CLEON ſhows Ppkiclkz 
the tomb of MARINA; whereat PERICLES makes 
lamentation, puts on ſackeloth, and in a might 
_ Paſſion departs. Then CLEON and Droxvza retire 


| Gow. See how belief may ſuffer by foul ſhow 
This borrow'd paſſion ſtands for true old woe; 
And Pericles, in ſorrow all devour'd, 


With ſighs ſhot through, and biggeſt tears | 


= CE c'erſhow'r'd, 

=: „ oY Levves Tharſus, and again embarks. He fea 

8. - Never to waſh his face, nor cat his hairs; 

| | He puts on ſackloth, and to ſea. He bear 

ö 1 A tempeſt, which his mortal veſſel tears, * 

_: And yet he rides it out. Now pleaſe you wit 
N The epitaph 1 is for Marina writ 


4 


. 2 for true old ori] $o, in ing Henry V: 
„ | 1 Sit and fee, 3 
| SENT Minding truer things by what their noc leries be.“ Malou. 
* true old wee :] 1. e for ſuch tears as were ſhed when, 
the world being in its id fancy, diſſi mulation was unknown. All 
pPoetical Writers are willing to perſuade themſelves that ſincerity 
expired with the firſt ages. Perhaps, beomsvet. we ought 10 read 
— true told woe, STEEVENS. . 
* tempeſt, whick his mortal veſſel tears] So, in K. Rickard III: 
0, then began the tempeſt to my ſfoul!“ 
What is ere called his mortal veſſel, (i. e. bis body,) is fled by 
. Cleopatra ber mortal houſe, STEEVENS. J 
4 NO pleaſe you v 1 Now be pleaſed | to luv. $0, 
in Gower: | 
« In whiche the lorde to bim writte | 
That he would underſtonde and ite... 
The editor of the ſecond quarto (which has been — * ks al the 
x other editions) probably not underſtanding the paſlage, altered it thus; 
| —_—— | Now-take we our way 
4 To the ee or Marina writ by Dion. | Melon 


4 


ES Enter at one deat: PerICLES with his train; CLeon, 
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By wicked Dionyra. 


Reads the inſcription on Marina 8 monument, | 


The faireſt, ſweel'ſt, and beſl, lies here, 

Who wit her'd in her ſpring of year. | 
She was of Tyrus, the king's daughter, 

On whom foul death hath made this flaughter z + 
Marina was ſhe call'd; and at her birth, 
 Thetis, being 1 e 1 part 0 'the 

earth 


e rt, and beſt, ] Swerteft is bere fed as a "mqvohyitable, 
9⁰ . in The Tempel: “ Higheſt queen of fate.” & MALONE, 


We might more elegantly read, omitting the conjundion—and, — : 


The faireft, ſweeteſt, beſt, lies here —, '\STFEEVENS. 
Marina was the call'd; &c. | It might have been expected that 
this epitaph, which ſets out in-four-foot verſe, would bave coofined 


| itſelf to that meaſure; but inſtead of preſerving ſach _uviformity, | 
throughout the laſt fix lines it deviates into heroicks, wiich, per. 


haps, were never meant by its author, Let us remove a few 171 
lables, and try whether any thing is loſt by their wien Xx 
„ Marina call'd; and at her birth _ 755 
« Proud Thetis ſwallow' d part o'the earth: | 
The earth, fearing. to be o'erflow'd, 
_ 4. Hath Thetis' birth on heaven beſtow'd: 
4 Wherefore ſhe [weats ſhe'll never flint. 
„ Make battery upon ſhores of flint.” 


The ! image ſuggeſted by— . Thetis ſwallowed”: Kc. reminds ut 


df Brabantio's ſpeech to the ſenate, in the firſt AQ of Othello : 
© —— my particular grief | 
« Is of ſo floodgate and 0'erbearing nature, 


« That it engluts and ſwallows other ſorrows.” Steevans: 


" Thetis, being proud, ſwallow'd ſome part o'the earth : ] Tho 
modern edilions by, a UKrange blundet, read, — That is, being 
proud, &c. 

I formerly thought that by the words eme tat of the earth was 
meant Thaiſa, the motber of Marina. So Romeo calls his beloved 


Juliet, when he ſuppoſes her dead, the deareſt morſe! of the earth. i” 


But l am now convioced that I was miſtaken. MaLons. 
Ine inſcription alludes to the violent ſtorm which accompanied the 


birth of Marina, at which time the ſea, proudly o erſwelling irs bound: 
ſwallowed, as is uſual in ſuch hurricanes, ſome part of the eaith. 


The poet afcr{bes. the ſwelling of the ſea to the pride which Thetis 
felt at the birth of Marina in ber helen ahh aud ſuppoſes on tbe 


© ally 


OJ 4 | 
< RI 
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ribs the earth, fearing to he 0 erflows 
Hath Thetis birth-child on the heavens beſlyy's, 


Wherefore ſhe does, (and ſwears ſhell never ſlim) 


Make raging Rau upon ſhores of flint. F 
No viſor does become black villainy, I 


So well as ſoft and tender flattery. - 

Let Pericles believe his daughter's dead, 
And bear his courſes to be ordered 

By lady fortune; while our ſcenes diſplay 

His daughter's woe and heavy well-a day, 


4 being afrzid to be overfloed, beſtowed this birth-child of 
Thetis on the heavens; and that Thetis, in reveuge, makes raging 
battery againſt the ſhores. The line, Therefore the earth fearing t 
be 0 H d, proves beyond doubt that the words, ſome part of tl: 
earth, in the line preceding, caunot mean the body of Thaiſa, but 
a portion of the continent. M. Mason. 
Our poet has many allufions in his works to the depredution 
made by the ſea on the land. So, in his 64th Sonnet: 
When | have ſeeu the bungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the ſhore, 
« And the firm ſoil win of the watry main, 
_« Increaſing flore with loſs, and loſs with ftore ; — . 
We have, I think, a ſimilar Jefcripiies in ing: Lear and King 
Henry IV. P. II. MaLtons, 


* —— (and ſwears hel never ia)] She Il never Ceaſe.” 80, 
in Romeo and Juliet: 


elt in ted, and ſaid, ay. J 114100 


2 while our ſcenes difplay —] The old copies be | 
| — - while our ſteare muſt play, 


We might read --our flage or rather, our ſcent (which was for 
merly fpelt ſceane). So, in As you like it: 
_ 4% This wide and univerſal theatre, | 
„ prefents more woful N than the be fen | | 
5 „ Wherein we play.“ VE — dk 
| Again, in The Winter's Tale: 5 
| 68 28 if 2 8 N 2 | 
Ihe ſcene you play, were mine.“ | thi 
It ſhould be remembered, that ſcene was i eat pelt aun lo 
there is ouly a change of two letters, which in the writing of the 
early part ef ihe laſt century were eaſily confounded, Maron 
I read as in tbe text. So, in King Henry I: 25 
„„ and diſplay'd the effects | 
* N iſpokticn gentle.“ STEEVENS, - 
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In her unholy ſervice. Patience then, 


, HS think you now are all in Mitylen. Tn ; 


8 0 E * L Ne 
Mitylene. A Street befor the Brothel. 


Enter, from the Brothel, two Gentlemen, 


i. GEN r. Did you 6 ever hear the like? 


as this, ſhe being once gone. 
1. Gent. But to have divinity preach'd there ! 
did you ever dream of ſuch a thing ? 
2. GENT. No, no. Come, I am tor no more 
bawdy-houſes: Shall we go hear the veſtals ſing? 


but 1 am out of the road of rutting, for ever. 


ne 


5 s EN E VI. 


The ſome. A Room in the Brothel, 


ors Enter Pander, Bawd, and BouLT: 


df her, ſhe had ne'er come here. 


lo 
the 728 
u 4 53 The Piet weation \ of this Salts Was. perhaps 

8 1 redet by the following paſſage in Twine's tranſlation :- ++ Then 
the bawde brought her ivto a certaine chappell where Roode the 


idoll of wha 6 made of gold, "ke. "Mo 
2 I 0 


2. Gent. No, nor never {hall do in ſuch a place 5 


1, GET. TI do any thing now that is virtuous; 


2 Exeunt. 


Pax D. Well, I had küthet — 5 twice the worth 


Bawp. Fie, fie upon her; ſhe is able to freeze 
_ god Fraps,” and undo a whole 8 ontedtornge 


4 


130 PERICLES, 


We. muft Scher der her raviſh d, or be rid of ber, 
When ſhe ſhould do for clients her fitment, and do 
me the kindneſs of our profeſſion, ſhe has me her 


quirks, her reaſons, her maſter-reaſons, her prayers, 


her knees; that ſhe would make a puritan of the 


devil, if he ſhould cheapen a kiſs of her, 
BouLT. Faith, I muſt raviſh her, or ſhe'll djs. 


furniſh us of all our cavaliers, and make all our 
 1wearers prieſts. 


PAN D. Now, the pox upon her green-icknel 


for me! 


Bawp. Faith, there's no way to be rid on't, but 
by the way to the pox. Here comes the lord Ly: 


ſimachus, diſguis'd. * 


BouLT. We ſhoottheve both lord ind Town If the 


peeviſh baggage would but give way = cuſtomer, 


Enter Lys1Achis. 4 


Los. How now! 2 How a dozen of virginities?? 


* Here comes the nd 1 ailguis d. ] so, in the ancient 
proſe romance already quoted: Than auone as Anthygoras 


Prynce of the cyte it wyfle, went and be diſguyſed hymſelſe, aud 


went to the bordell whereas Tarcye was“ Kc. STEEVENS. 


So allo, in the Geffa Romanorum : „ Cum lenone antecedente k 
tuba, tertia die cum ſymphonia ducitur [Tharſia] ad lupanar, Sed 
5 Athenagores princes primus ingreditur velato- corpore. Tharfa aus 
tem videns eum projecit ſe ad pedes ejus, & ait.“ Kc. No men:. 
tion is made iu the Confeſſio Amantis of this interview between 
Athensgeras (the Lyſimachus of our play) and the daughter of 
Appollinus. Se that Shakſpeare wuſt have taken this circum- 


Aance either from King 4ppolyn of T hyre, or fome other travflation 


of the G a Romanorm. MALONE. 


The fame circumſtances are allo found i in Twine' s © latin; 
STEEVIXS. 


OM hw now? How a dozen of virginities 5 For what piece may 
5 dozen of virginities be had? So, in King Henry IF. Fart MW 


WW How A recs of ewes now? 25 dt. 
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Bawp. Now, the gods to-bleſs your honour 14 . 
BouLT. 1 am glad to . Fours honour 1 in good 


health, 
Lys. You may ſo; "tis the better for you that 


our reſorters ſtand n upon ſound legs. How now, 


wholeſome iniquity ! ?* Have you that a man may 
deal withal, and defy the ſurgeon ?. 

Bawo. We have here one, fir, if ſhe would 
but there never came her like in Mitylene. 


Lvs. If he d do che deeds of darkneſs, thou 


would'ft ſay. 


enough. 

Lys. Well; call forth, call forth. 1 
Bourr. For fleſh and blood, fir, white and red, 
you ſhall ſee a roſe ; and ſhe were a roſe indeed, if 

ſhe had but—— _ 
Lys. What, pr hee? 
' BouLT. O, fir, I can be e 


Lys: That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no , 
leſs than it gives a good report to a number to be 5 


chaſte. 


uy ow, the gods to-bleſs your Jonour 5 This ufe of zo in a compee 


&tion with verbs (as Mr. Tyrwhitt remarks) is very common in 


Gower and Chaucer, See Vol. V. p- 165, n. 5. STEELVENS.. 


6 That dignifies the renown. of s bawd, no leſs than it gives a good 


report to @ number to be chafle.] This is the reading of the quarto, 


1619. The faſt quarto has— That dignities xc. Perbaps the poet 


believe, A W ond but I know not bow to refify it. 
4 | Marlon. 


| The intended meining of 5 paſſage ſhould feem to be this: 
The waſk of modelly is no leſs ſucceſsfully worn by procureſſes 
Ban by; wantom. It . grolluch of profeſſion in the former, 


N35 


Bawp. Your honour knows chat tis to fay, well . 


—— wholeſome inquiety ?] Thus the quarto, 1609. The te- 
cond quarto and the modern editions read - impunity. . Malou. 


wrote—That dignity is the renown Ke. The word nataber is, I 
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Enter Manna, 


Arten Here comes that which gos to he 
ftalk ;—never pluck” d yet, 1 1 can allure you. 15 lhe 
not a fair creature? 

Lys. 'Faith, ſhe would ere after a long voyage 
at fea. Well, there s for you; leave us. 
Bawyp. Ibeſeech your honour, give me leave: 
word. and Ill have done preſently. 
us. I beſeech Yeu, . 


BAD. Firſt, 1 would have you note, this 15 — 


honourable man, 

[To Maninaf whom ſhe takes aſide. 
Mans. 1 deſire to find him io, that] may wortlily 
note him. 

Bawp Next, he's the governor of this conntry, 
and a man whom I am bound to. 


Mak. If he govern the country, you are ha 


to him indeed; but how honourable he 1 is in that, 
1 know att | 
B AWD. Pray you, without any more virginal 
fencing,” will you uſe him kindly? He will line 
your apron with gold. | 


Mar. What he will do gracioully, I will thank- 


ly receive. 


| while it 0 a multitude of the latter from teten of being 


what they are, is politick for each to aſſume the appearance of 
this quality, though neither of them in reality poſſels it. I join 

with Mr. Malone, W in ſuppoſing this ſentence to be corrupt. 
|  STEEVENS- 


7 — without any more virginal fencing] This uncommon. ad- 


je occurs again in Coriolanus : 


—— the vir nat alms of our dau EL © 2 
| 1 P $ , MALONE: 


Pl 


E. 
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Lys. Have you done? -/ 
BAwWD. My lord, ſhe's not paced yet;* you ol 


take ſome pains to work her to your manage. | 


Come, we will leave his honour and her together. ? 
Exeunt Bawd, Pander, and Boutr. 


Les. Go thy ways. Now, 1 one, how long 


have you been at this wage? ? 
Mak. What trade, fir ? 


Ls. What I cannot name but I ſhall offend.* q 


Mak. I cannot be 3 my trade. 


Pleaſe you to name it. 


| Lys. How long have yon been of this profeſon * 


Mas. Ever fince I can remember. | 


Lys. Did you go to it ſo young? Were you a 


gameſter at ave, or at ſeven! ** 


* My lord, irs not paced 57) She bas not yet learned her | 


paces. MALONE, | 
Come, we will leave his i ond Aer li 1: The 6 


quarto add C0 thy ways, Theſe words, which denote both au- 


thority and impatience, Itbisk, belong to Lyſimachus. He had 


before expreſſed his deſire to be left alone with Marine 4. 10 en | 


there's for you: —leave us.” MALONE. 


| Theſe words may ſigniſy only —Go back doin; and wighn 3 | 


bee: addreſſed by the Bawd to Marina, who had offered to quit 
the room with her. STEEVENS. | 


What 1 cannot name but I ſhall offend. , The old copies reach 


Why IU caunot name &c. MALONE. 


_ Iread—What I cannot Kc. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure + 
** What but to ſpeak of would offend 1 


. Srxxvzus. 


® Were you 2 * at five, or af . A gamefter was 


formerly uſed to ſignify a wanton. „ in 40's well that ends n 


wells 
She's impudent, my lord, 


1 Aud Was A ann beat te ths” camp.” | MALO, 


"06 
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MAR. Farlier too, fir, if now I be one. 

Lys. Why, the houſe you dwell in, Proclaing 
you to be a creature of ſale. 

Mak. Do you know this houſe to ve a place of 
- ſach reſort, and will come into it? I hear lay, yon 
are of honourable F. and are che governor of 
this place. 

Lys. Why, hath your principal made kno 
unio you who l am? 
Mak, Whois my principal ? Eg ON 
Lys. Why, your herb-woman ; ſhe that ſets leeds 
and roots of ſhame and iniquity. O, you have 
heard ſomething of my power, and fo land aloof 
ſor more ſerious wooing. But I proteſt to thee, 
pretty one, my authority ſhall not ſee thee, or elſe, Z 
look friendly upon thee, Come, bring me to fome 
private place. Come, come. 


Mas. i you were born. to > honour, ſhow it won 


Again, in \ Troilus and cr. 23 
— —— fluttiſh ſpoil of opportunity, | 
% And daughter of the game.” STEEVENS, 


#4 _ ond ſo fland aloof —] ola e. Corretted by T 


5 1755 were 5 — to konour, ſhow it now; + 8 10 the G f Roma» 


norum, Tharfia (the Marina of the preſent. play) preſerves her ch 
chaſtity by the recital of her ſtory: «+ Miſerere me propter Deum, da 
& per Deum te adjuro, ne me violes. Reſifte Jibidini tux, k fa 


audi caſus infelicitatis meæ, & unde ſim diligenter conſidera, Cui 
cum univerſos caſus ſuos expoſuiſſet, princeps confuſus et pietate 


plenus, ait ch —+ Habeo & ego filiam übi ſimilem, de qua ſimiles M 
caſus metuo.* Hæc dicens, dedit ei viginti aureos, dicens, ecce | 

babes amplius pro virginitate quam impoſitus ett, Dic advenien- p! 
bus ficut mihi dixiſti, & liberaberis. 0 


The affeding circumſtance which is here ſaid to have Aruck the 
mind of Athenagoras, (the dangor to which bis own daughter wai 
able, )] was probably omitted in the tranſlation. It hardly, 198 
* n have e our anthor, MALQAE. 
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11 put upon you, make the judgement wok 


That thought you worthy of it. . 
Lys. How s this? how 8 this? —Some more; — 


be ſage. © 


Mar. For me, 5 7 
Thatam a maid, though maß en been 
Hath plac'd me here within this loathſome ſtie, 
Where, ſince I came, diſeaſes have been ſold 

Dearer than phyſick. —O that the good gods 


Would ſet me free from this unhallow'd place, 


Though they did change me to the meaneſt bird 


That flies che purer air! 


Lys. I did not think - | 
Thou could᷑ſt have ſpoke ſo well; ne er dream a 
1 thou could'ſt. 
Had I brought hither a corrupted . | 
Thy ſpeech had alter' q it. "Hold, here' s gold for 
tee: 
Perſever till in that clear way thou goelt,” 7 
And the gods ſtrengthen thee! 
Mas. The gods preſerve you! 
.. diu de you thoughten ; 
That I came with no ill; intent; for to me 5 


Tt is preſerved in Twine's e 1 % Be of good 
cheere, Tharſia, for ſurely I rue thy caſe ; and [ myſelfe have alſo a 
daughter at home, to whome I doubt yt the like chances may be- 
fall,” % Kc. STREVBENS. 91 
— Some more;—be ſage. ] n lays this with a 3 
—Procted with your fine moral diſcourſe. MALONE, | | 
1 Perſtoer fill in that clear way thou goeſt,] Continue i in youn 
8 virtuous e oe" in The Two: * ble een, . 
10342 . os 
*— For the ſake. 
| & Of c clear virginity, be advocate | 
For us and our diſtrefies.” MATO. 


s ien 


The very doors and windows ſavanr vilel g 
Farewell. Thou art a piece of virtue, and 
1 doubt not but thy training hath been nob le, 


Hold; here's more gold for thee. — 
A curſe upon bim, die he like a thief, 


1 That robs thee of thy googuels ! if thou Ber 


irom me, 


: It ſhall be for thy-good. 


[As LySIM ACHUS is Putting uf his purſe, Bout 
Enters. 


BouLT. I beſeech your honour, one piece for me. 


Lys. Avaunt, thou damned e Your 
| houſe, 


But for this virgin that . prop it up, 


Wonld fink, and overwhelm you all. Away! 


Il [Exzt LySIMACHUS, 
Rows, How's dan? We muſt take another 


courſe with you. If your peeviſh chaſtity, which 
is not worth a breakfaſt in the cheapeſt conntry 

under the cope,“ ſhall undo a Hole houſehold, let 

me be gelded like a ſpaniel. Come your ways. 


Manx. Whither would you have me? 
BouLT. I muſt have your maidenhead taken off, 


or the common hangman ſhall execute it. Come 
your way, We'll bave no more gentlemen driven 


away. Come your ways, I tay. 


— piece of virtue,] This expreſſion. occurs in The romp 
„ VANE thy mother was 5 . 
« A piece of virtue ——. * STEBVENS. | 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 2 
| ++ Let not the piece of n, which is ſet 
„ Betwixt US,ms | 
@Aavia iS the perſon alluded to. MALONE. „5 
under the cope, ] i. e. under the cope or eavering of hes · 
ven. The word is thus uſed in Cymbeline. I. Coriolanus we have 


under the eanopy;* with the ſame meaning. STELVENS. 


. 


P 


ea; 
avec 
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Rerenter Bawd, 


BAWD.- How now! wha 8 the ks? 


 BourT. Worſe and worſe, miſtreſs ; . ſhe has here 
ſpoken holy words to the lord e 5 


Bawp. O abominable! 


BoULT. She makes our profeſſion as, it were to 
ink afore the face of the gods.“ 


Bawp. Marry, hang her up for ever! 
BovLT. The nobleman would have dealt with. 


| her like a nobleman, and ſhe ſent him away as cold | 
| as a (nowball; faying his prayers too. 


BawWD. Boult, take her away ; uſe her at thy 
leaſure : crack the glaſs of her virginity, and make | 
the relt malleable.” 


? She makes our tile as it were to Rink afere the face of the 
gods, | So, in Mraſure for Meaſure, the Duke (ays to the — awd: 
% Cank thou believe. thy living is a life, 
„ So ftinkingly depending? | | 
© Clown, Indeed, it Woes Aind 3 in ſome ſort, fir.“ 
STEEVENS» 


— the glafs of 15 virginity, "ang make the reft malleable. 
So, in the 6 Romanorum: *+ Altera die, adbuc' cam virginem 
audiens, iratus [leno] vocans villicum puellarum, dixit, due eam 
ad te, & ſrange nodum vis ginitalis ejus.. MALONE, 


Here is perhaps ſome alluſion to a fad recorded by pion Caſſius a 
and by Pliny, B. XXXVI. ch. xxvi. but more circumſtantially by 
Petronius. See his Satyricon, Variorum edit. p. 189. A ſkilful 
vorkman wha had diſcovered the art of mailing glaſs malleable, 
carried a ſpecimen of it to Tiberius, who aſked him if he along | 
Vas in poſſeſſion of the ſecret. He replied in the affirmative; on 
which the tyrant ordered his head to be firuck off immediately, 
leſt his invention ſhould have proved injurious to the workers BY 


| gold, filver, aud other metals. The ſame ftory, however, is "wy 


in the Gufla ae, n 44. STIEVI Iss. | 
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BouLr. An if ſhe werea tales! piece of ground 
than ſhe is, ſhe ſhall be plough'd.“ 


Mak. Hark, hark, you gods! 
BAawp. She conjures : away with her. World 


ſhe had never come within my doors! Marry hang 


you! She's born to undo us. Will you not go the 
way of women- kind? Marry come VP. my diſh of 
chaſtity with roſemary and bays! * [Exit Bayd, 


BOULT. Come, miſtreſs ; come 1 "yy with 
me, 


MAR. Whither would you have me ! E 


Bovrr. To take from you the Joel 28 hold f 
dear. 


Man. Pr' ORG tell me one thing feſt 
BOULT. Come now, your one thing; 
Mak. What canſt thou wiſh thine enemy to be? 


Bovrr. Why, I could wiſh him to be my makler, 
or rather, my miſtreſs, _ 


Mak. Neither of theſe are yet * bad as chou art, 
Since Wer do better thee 1 in cheir command. 


N bo ſhall be plough'd. 1 80, i in Antony * Cleopatra: 

++ She made great Cæſar lay his ſword to bed, 
„% He plough'd her, and ſhe cropy'd.” STEEVENS, 

— my diſh of chaflity with roſemary and bays!] | Anciently 
many diſhes were ſerved up with this garniture, during the ſeaſon 
of Chriftmas, The bawd means to call her a Piece of nee 
virtue. Srekvans. | 


Mar. Pr'yihee, tell me one | chin POR 5 

By Boult. Come now, your” one ng ;] se, in ing un W. 
Part Il: 
. Hen. Shall 1 tell thee one thing, Poins? FR 
* Pgins. Ge to, I ftand the puſh of your one thing.” MALONE. 
© Neither of theſe are yet ſo bad as thou art,] The word ye wi 

ipſerted by Mr. Rowe for the ſake of the metre. Maron. 
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Thoubold' ſt a place, for Which the pained'ſt fien 4 
Of hell would not in reputation change: 5 
Thou'rt the damn d door-keeper to every. co yſtrel 
That hither comes enquiring for his tib; 7 15 
To the cholerick fiſting of each rogue thy ear 

js liable; thy very food is ſuch 

As hath been belch'd on by infected lungs.“ 


BoULT. What would you have me do? go to the 
wars, would you? where a man may ſerve ſeven 

ars for the loſs of a leg, and have not money 
enough in the end to buy him a wooden one? — 

Mar. Do any thing but this thou doeſt. Em pty | 
0 Old receptacles, common ſewers, of filth! _ 
Serve by indenture to the common hangman: 


7 9 . een coyfttel | : 


3 | That hither comes enquiring for his tib;] To every mean oy 
T, drunken fellow that comes to enquire for a girl. Coyſlerel is pro- 

perly a wine-veſſel. Tib is, I think a coniraltion of Tabitha, It | | 
| | was ny a cant name for a Arumpet. See Vol, IX. p. 69, u. 6. ww 
00 | | MALONE, 


Tib. Was a common 8 for a wanton, so, in Sl Noſe te, ( 
(Humours) by Richard Turner, 1607 : | 
© They wondred much at Tom, bal at Tib more, 
« Faith (quoth the vicker) tis an exlent whore.” 
Again, in Churchyard's Choife + | 
« Tuſhe, that's a toye, let Tomkin talke of Tibb. Wi, 

Coyfirel means a paltry fellow. This word ſeems to be corrupted 
tly | from keffrel, a baſtard kind of hawk. It occurs in Sbakſpeare's 
ſon Twelfth Night, Ad I. fe. iii. Spenſer, Bacon, and Dryden,, allo 
ous mention. the kefirel ; and Kafvril, Ben Jonſon's angry boy in The 

| Alcleni /, is only a variation of the ſame term, The word coyftrel 


in ſhort, was employed to charadteriſe any worthleſs or ridiculous 
IV. being. STEEVENS. 


4. hath been belch'd on 1 infected 1ungs, Marina, who is 
deligned for a charaQer of juvenile innocence, appears much too 
knowing in the impurities, of. a brothel; nor are | her eee 
wa more chattiſed oy her ideas, STEVENS, 5 


wr Yield many ſcholars.“ 


190 | PERICLES, 


Any of theſe ways are better vet than this: 
For that which thou profeſſeſt, a baboon, 
Could he but ſpeak, would own a name too dear“ 
O that the gods would ſafely from this place 
Deliver me! Here, here is gold for thee. 

If that thy maſter would gain aught by me, 
Proclaim that 1 can fing, weave, ſew, and dance, 
With other virtues, which I'll keep from boall ; 
And 1 will nndettake all theſe to teach. 

1 doubt not but this populous city will 


Bou LT. But can you teach all this you ſpeak of? 
MAR. Provethat I cannot, take me home again, 
a And proſtitute me to the baſeſt groom * =... 


* 


5 Any: of theſe ways are beter yet than this : ] The old copies 
read. 

Any of theſe ways are yet hotter: than this. 
For this flight tranſpoſition I am accountable, MALONE. 


9 For that which thou pro feſſeſt, 4 baboon, | 
1 Could ke but Jpeak, would own a name 100 dear. The old copy 

thus: 

„ what thou profeſeft, a | baboon, could he ul. 
Would own a name lo dear. 

That is, a baboou would think his tribe difhononteit by ſuch a pro- | 
feſſion. lago ſays, «+ Ere I would drown myſelf, Ke. I would 
change my humanity with a baboon.“ 
Marina's wiſh for deliverance from her ſhameful ſituation, hay 
bcen already expreſſed in almoſt the ſame words : : 
© —— O that the good gods ts i. 

| „% Would fete free from this unhallow'd place!“ latio 
In this ſpeech I have made ſome. FD regulutions, STBEVENS, | matt 


I doubt not but this populous city will ali], 
Tield many ſcholars. | The ſhewe by which Marion effeds her s 
releale from the brothel, the poet e fron the Conſeſſuo Amaniis, 
MALONE, bi 
"All this is likewiſe found in Twine 8 trauflation. 'STEEVENS. 
5 And bro ſtitule me to the haſeff groom —] So, in King Henry /: 
, *+ Like a baſe pander, hold the chamber-door, 
„ Whilſt by a ſlave, no gentler than my dog. A 
„ His faireſt daughter is contaminate,” STEEVIIs, 


ieh 


0py 


ro- 


uld 


hat 


INS; 


her 


ulis. 
ONE, 


5 
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That doth frequent your houſe./ Ee 
BouLT. Well, I will ſee wine} can do for thee: 
if] can place thee, I will. e i 


Mak. But, amongſt honeſt women? 


BoULT. Faith, my acquaintance lies little amon oft. 
them. Bat fince my maſter and miſtreſs have 
bonght you, there's no going bat by their conſent: 
therefore 1 will make them acquainted with your 
purpoſe, and I doubt not but I ſhall find them 
tradable enough. 4 Come, Pl do for thee what L 


can; come Four ways. TE I Exeunt. 


a 


N Ve 


Erler Gowrn. 


bances 

Into an honeſt houſe, our ſtory ſays. 

She {ings like one immortal, and ſhe dances. 
As goddels- like to ber admired lays: * 


—— bit I ſhall find thei fraftable ak 1 80, in Twine' s tranſ- 
3  —— he brake with the bawd his maſter touching that 


| matter, who, hearing of her ſkill, aud Wen for the deine, Was 


talily perſuaded. 4. DTERVENG. | 
p and ſhe dances 


SY: 


- aud undergoes, _ 
More godde/s-like than vife-like, ſuch aſſaults | 
« As would take in ſome virtue.” MALONE. | 


Again, in The Winter's Tale: wo | 
„e goddeſs-liks prant's ap.”  STA&VING, | 


Gow. Marina has the brothel ON ad 


As poddeſo-like to her admired lays : q: This compound etibas 
which is rot common] is again uſed by our author in lala. * 


ME PERICLES, 


Dip clerks ſhe. dumbs;“ and with her del 
Wy compoſes 
Nature s own ſhape, of bud, bird, branch, or 
; _ berry? 
That even her art ſiſters hs natural e 
5 Her inkle, ſilk, twin with the rubied ON Y 


4 Poke dicks ſhe dumb | This uncommon. d is alſo ban 
in Antony and Cleopatra: | 
4 —= that What ! would bave ſpoke PINS 
„ Was beaſtly dumb'd by him.“ $1 EEVENS. 
So, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: 

„Where | have come, great clerks have purpoſed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes; 

„ Where 1 have ſeen them ſhiyer and look pale, 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, | 
 *© Throttle their praQtis'd accents in their fears, 
„ And, in concluſion, dumbly have he ned off, 
Not paying me a welcome.” 


8 Theſe paſſages are compared only on account of the fimilwity of 


expreſhon, the [ſentiments being very different. Theſeus confound 


_ thoſe who addreſs him, by his ſuperior dignity; Marioa filencey 


the learned perſons with whom ſhe converles, by her literary ſupes 


Fiority, MALONE, 


and with bir neeld compoſes— ] Neeld for needle, 80 


in the tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia, by fir A. Gorges, 1614; 


00; — Like pricking neelds, or points of words.“ Ty 
, Malou. 
„ e hay art üſters the natural roſes; ] I have not met with 
this word in any other writer. It as again uſed by our author in | 


4 Lover's Complaint, 1609 : 


„From off a hill, whoſe concave womb ee 
« A plaintful ſtory from a f, ring vale ——.” MALO, 


7 Her inkle, filk, twin with the rubied cherry :] Inkltis a ſpecies 


of tape. It is mentioned in Love's Labour's Loft, and in Tis 


Winter's Tale, All the copies read, I think corruptly,—twine with 


| the rubied cherry. The word which I dars ſubſtituted is uſed by 
Shaklpeare in Othellos 


© Though he had twinn'd with. me, both at. a birth,——" 


Again, in Coriolanus : 


«© Who twin as it were in love." ens. 


| Again, more appofitely, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher? 


© Her twinning cherries ſhall their eee fall 
2 * thy talteful an : 
* | EE f 
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That pupils. lacks he none vt goble race, 
VM bo pour their bounty on ber; and her gain ; 
She gives the curſed bawd. Here we her place; 
And to her father turn our thoughts again. 
Where we left him, on the lea, We there 1 
FoRt ;? 
Whence, driven belies the winds; he is arriv d 
Here Where his daughter dwells; aud on this . 


x 


coat ? 

- Suppoſe him now at anchor. The city ſtriv'd 1 

God Neptuue's annual feaſt to keep: from 1 
whence 8 


Lyſimachus our Tyrian fhilp eſpies,, 
His banners fable, trimm'd with rich expence : Y 
And to him 1 in his barge with fervour hies.“ 5 


Inkle, e is 1 1m later nciently ignified + particulat 
kind of crewel or wor fled - with which ladies worked flowers, Lc. 
It will not eaſily be diſcovered bow Marina could work ſuch re- 
ſemblauces of nature with tape. STEEVENS. 


— Here we her place; 80, the firſt quarts. | The vibe 
copies read, — Leave we her place.  MALONE. | 


9 Where we left him, on the fea. We there him loſt; The fiſt. 
quarto reads — We there bim left. Tue editor of that in * 
finding the paſſage corrupt, altered it entirely. He reads: 

Where we left him at ſes, tumbled and tot; —-. 
The correſponding rhywe, coaft, ſhews that 1 i 10 tbe firſt editiong 
was only a miſprint for lot. MALONE. | | | 
— — The city ſtrivꝰ d | 

God Neptune's annual feafl io kerp;] The citizens vied with 
each other in celebrating the feaſt of Neptune, This harſh expreſ« 
lion was forced upon the author by the rhyme. MALONE. * 

I Vale that our Iuthor wrote : | | | 
. The city's hiv'd 1 * 3 5 
God N Run's $ e feaft to keep : | 
i, e. the citizens, on the preſent ee Hog are | calleed like bel le 
a live. Shakſpeare has the fame verb in The. Merchant of 6 Fenice t | 
oy” Drones hive not with me.” STEEVENS. | ON 

* And do him in kis barge with- fervour fies.] This is one of the 

ew pallages in this Play, in "> the error of che 1 copy * 


Vol. XX. ol Ea | 


3: PERICLES, 


In your eg once more put your ſi ight; 
Of beavy Pericles think this the bark : * 
Where, what is done in action, more, if might, 
Shall be diſcover'd; "un you, lit, and hark, 

[ Exit, 


t in the ſecond. The eldeſt quanto reads vaten 
with former hies. MALONE. 
In your ſuppoſing once more put your ſight; 
| Of heavy Pericles think this the barkz] Once more put your 
| fight under the guidance of your imagination. Suppoſe you ſy 
what we cannot exhibit to you; think this ſtage, on which | fand, 
the bark of the melancholy Pericles. So before: 
« In your imagination hold 
4 This Rage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 
| « The ſea-tols'd Pericles appears't to * ts 
Agaio i Is King Henry Ve 
| 5 —.— Behold „ ; 
| « la the 18 ſorge and working-bouſe of thought. 8 
W den 2 | 
7x #0. Gnu — your ches advance 
e 75-06 "RE your thoughts.” 
. Again, thidems 
„% Work, work your thonghts, and therein fer A be. 9 
Again, ib idem: | 
5 Play with your fancies, and in them behold. | 
«© Upon the hempea tackle ip-boys climbing,” 4 ke. | 
Again, in King Richard III: 
G —al will come to nought ; | | 
© When ſuch bad dealing mult be mY in tought v6 
The quarto, 1609, reads : 
we Of heavy Pericles think this his bark: 
and ſuch alſo is the reading of the copy printed in fin The 
folio reads —On heavy Pericles, &c. If this be gu the + allt 
mould be regulated differently: oy | 
| And to him in his barge with fervour tir 
Tn your ſuppoſing. — Once more put your Sight 
On heavy Pericles ; &c. | | 
You muſt now aid me with your imagination, and ſuppoſe Lyſima- 
chus baſtening in his barge to go on board the Tyrian ſhip. Once 
more behold the melancholy Pericles, Xe. But the former is, ia 
my opinion, the true reading. To exhort the audience merely to 
| behold Pericles, was very unneceſſary; as in the enſuing ſcene he 
| would of courſe be repreſented to them. Gower's principal office 
In theſe choruſſes is, to perſuade the ſpeQators, s not to 5 but i 
N their eyes. Mile, | | 
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| 8 0 ER NE 1. 

15 | . 5 5 | 2 15 5 : 
„o board PEReIES ſhip , off Mitylene, A cloſe Par | 
Ut, 


vilion on deck, with a curtain before it; PERIELES 
within it, reclined on a couch, A barge lying beſide 
the Tyrian veſſel. VVV 


later two Sailors, one belonging to the Tyrian veſſe K 
the other to the barge; to them HELICANUS. 


Tyr. SAIL. Where's the lord Helicanus? he can 
reſolve you. | To the Sailor of Mitylene. 
Fe, i Or Dp 
Fir, there's a barge put off from Mitylene, 
And in it is Lyfimachus the governor.t 
Who craves to come aboard. What is your will? 
Het. That he have his. Call up ſome gentle = 
7 CoA ir m 
Err. SAIL. Ho, gentlemen! my lord calls. 


Enter two Gentlemen. | 


1, Gent, Doth your lordſhip call? 
age * Where, what is done in adlion, more, if might, ] Where all that 
nay be diſplayed in ation; ſhall be exhibited; and more ſhould be ſhown, 
if our Hage would permit. The poet ſeems to be aware of the diffis 
culty of repreſenting the enſuing ſcene. More, if might,—is the 
reading of the firſt quarto The modern copies read, uvintelli- 


wa- ('bly,—more of might. MALONT. e we 
nee More of might i. e. of more might (were there authority for ſuch 4 
is reading) ſhould ſeem to mean—of greater conſequence. Such things 
y to ve hall exhibit, As to the reſt, let your | imaginations. dilate 16 
2 Jour eyes. We chould, otherwiſe, read: 5 5 . 


Mere, of what's done in adlion, more, if might, f 
Should be diſeover d —. STREVENS. | x7 


\ * 


t to 


96 PERICLES, 


HEI. Genitemen: 


There 1 is ſome of worth would come aboard; 1 pray 


you, 


To greet them fairly.“ 


[The Gentlemen and the two. Sailors deſeen 
and 8⁰ on board the e barge. Os 


Enter, from Homes, LysIMACHUs and Lords; th 


Tyrian Gentlemen, and the two Sailors, 


\ n 


TyR. SAIL. Sir, 1 


This is the man chat can, in aught you would, 
KReſolve you. 


Ls. Hail, reverend: fir! The gods Pede you! 
_ HEL. And you, fir, to out-live the age I am, 


| And die as 1 would do. 


EBT vou wiſh me wal: 


| Being on ſhore, honouring of Neptune 8 triumphs, 


Seeing this goodly veſſel ride before us, 


I made to it, to know of whence you are, 


HEI. Firſt, fir, what is your place? 


LS. I am e of this Place you he before. 
Her. Sir, 


' Or veſſel is of Tyre, in it the king; 

A. man, who for this three months hath not ſpokes 
| To any one, nor taken F 
But to prorogue his grief,” FACES: 


„ 3 els fairly. ] Thus the folio. The quarts, 1609, 


2 ng him fairly. MALONE.. 


But to prorogue lis grief. ] To lengthen or pug his grief 


The modern editious read unneceffarily: 


But to prolong his grief. 9 8 

Prorogued is uſed by our author in Romeo FR Juliet for ally: 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
8 [ORR death prorogutd * of thy love.“ MalOxr. 


ay 
nd, 


th 


Ou! 
bs, 


Ire, 


10 
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Lys. Upon what ground is bis diſtemperature? 
He1.. Sir, it would be too tedious to repeat;“ 
But the main grief of all ſprings from the loſs 

Of a beloved daughter and a wife. _ 

Lys. May we not ſee him, then Pl. 


HEL. __ You may indeed 88 
But bootleſs is your light; he will not ſpeak | Fu 
To any. 


Lys. Vet, let me evi; my atk; . 
Hr. Behold him, ſir; [PrRicls diſcovered, 1 
this was a goodly perſon, 


Till the diſaſter, that, one mortal night, 


Drove him to this.“ 


t Sir. it would be ke. For the 8 of the fopplemental | 
word (Sir) here and in the next Tpeech but one, as well as in the 


viſt addreſs of Helicanus to . I; am > accountable. 
| | MALONE. 


9 Pericles fuer. ] Few of the age-direQions that have been 
ziven in this avd the preceding ads, are found in the old copy. In 
the original repreſentation of this play, Pericles was probably + 
placed in the back part of-the Rage, concealed by a curtain, which 
was here drawn open. The antient narratives repreſent bim as 
remaining in the cabin of bis ſhip. Thus, in the Corſe 4 0 Dei ä 


it is ſaid; 
„But for all that though hem be ich 


« He [ Athenagoras, the governor of Noe, fonde e he 


| ladder and downe he gets. 
„ es And to him ſpake ws . 
So alſo, in King Appolyn of Tyre. 4510 10 „ is' here 


bencthe iu tenebres and obſcurete, and for nothinge that 1 may doo 


be wyll not yſſue out of the place where a8 he is. But 2s in ſuch 


fituation Pericles would not be viſible to the audience, A aten | 


age-direQion i is now given. MALONE., = "EY 
Till the 4 diſafler, that, one mortal night, | 


Drove him lo this, ] The copies all read—one. a eight. | 


The word which I ſuppoſe the author to have written, affords an 


eaſy ſenſe. Mortal. 1 here ule for e N 30% 10 
Macbeth : | 


06 * Hold mM the wore beard.” N MALONE.. 8 
| 0 3 


"Hh 


| 198 | \ PERICLES, 


Lys. Sir, king, all hail! the gods preſerve you 
Hail, 5 
Hail, royal fir! 
HEL. It is in vain ; he will not ſpeak to you. 
1. LokD. Sir, we bave a maid ws ramped I durk 
Vager, 
Would win ſome words of him. 

Lys. Tis well bethough, 
She, queſtionlefs, with her ſweet harmony 
And other choice attractions, would allure. 
And make a battery through his deafen'd parts, 
Which now are TORY ep: d: WET: 


8 Sir, we have a maid e.] This tire . anothes 
in All's well that ends well, where Lafeu gives an Account of He. 


| lena's attraQions to the king, before ſhe is introduced to attempt hi 
cure. STEEVENS. | 


4 And make a batlery through his deafen'd darts, 


defend parts. I have no doubt that the poet wrote — through his 
_ deafen'd parts, — i. e. ears; which were to be aſſailed by the mele- 
dious voice of Marina. 100 the old quarto few of the participle 
| have an elifion-mark, This kind of phraſeology, though it uo 
appears uncouth, was common in our author's time, 
Tus, in the poem entitled Romeus and Juliet: 7 LAF 
45 Did not thy parts, fordon with pain, languiſh 1 aud 
nes. 
Aga, n more appokitely, ibi dem: 
= | | «© Her dainty tender parts gan ſhiver all for dread ; $: 
* „% Her golden hair did Hand vpright upon her chili 
| head. oi | 
| Again, in our poet's Venus and Adonis : 
Or, were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 
| Fach part in me that were but ſenſible.” | 
Again, iu his 69th Sonnet: 
44. Thoſe paris of thee, that the world's eye doth view,” kc. 
| Stopp'd is a word which we frequently find connected with the 
far, So, in King Richard If: 
( Caunt. My death's ſad tale may not undef his ear. 
e York, No; it is flopf'd with other flattering ſounds.” 


Which now are midway fiopp'd:] The carlieſt quarto SEL 


MA 10m. 


Ou! 


lll 


the 


| 
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3 She, all as happy as of all the faireſt, 
Is, with her fellow maidens, now. within 
be leafy ſhelter that abuts againſt 


The iſland's ſide.“ þ 
[He whiſpers one of the attendant Lords, _ Enis 
Lord, in "ne ons of LYSIMACHUS.* 


Mr. Malone's n 1s fully 1 00 by a line i in 50 
nd Cleopatra : | 8 


10 Make battery to our cars with the loud muſick.” 
| Hor Wurrr. 


perhaps we ſhould acts deafen'd ports. : Thus, in Timon: 

% Deſceud, and open your uncharged ports. 5 

i. e. gates. Deafen'd ports would mean the oppilated Jooes of _ 

hearing: In King Henry 125 Part II. we haye . the es of 
breath.” STEEVENS. . 


5 She, all as happy as of all the faint. 
1s, with ker fellow maidens, now within Ve. 1 Old copy: 
Sie is as happy, as the faireft of all, 
And, wii her fellow-maids, is now upon 
Fhe leafy ſhelter —f- STetvens. | : 
Marina might be (aid to be under the leafy ſhelter, but 1 know 
not how ſhe could be upon it; nor have I a clear idea of « ſhelter | 
abutting inn the fide of an iſland. I would read: 
| — is nw upon OO 
The leafy ſhelver, that ebutls egainft_ 
The iſland's fide, | 
3. e. the ſhelving bank near the ſea-ſide, ſhaded by e trees. 
k appears from Gower, that the feaſt of We was celebrated 355 
| on the of ads : | | 
« The lordes both and the commune | 
he high feſtes of Neptune 0 
% Upon the flronde, at rivage, 5 | 
As it was cuſtome anduſage, 
e Solempneliche thei be ſigh.” +. 
$0, before in this ſcene; 3 "HY | 
«« Being on ſhore, honourivg of Neptune's Wi 
Marina and her fellow-maids, we may ſuppoſe, bad retired a 
little way from the croud, aud feated themſelves under the adjoin- 
ing uees, to ſee the triumph. This circumſtance was an invention 
of the poet's. in King Appolyn of Ihe, Tharſye, the Marina of 
this play, is brought from the bordel where ſhe had been placed. 


» the s. woof? fs. Amontis, ſhe is ſummoned, * order of tho gover» 


4” 


o - PERICLES, . 


Hr. Sure all 8 effectlels; yet nothing we 1 omit 


T bat bears recovery's name. But, lince your kind. 
neſs 
f We have ftretch'd thus far, let us beleech you 
further, 
That for our gold we may proviſion have, 
| Wherein we are not deſtitute for want, 

But v cary for the ſtalenels. 

e 0. hy a courteſy, 

| Which if we mould deny, the moſt juſt God 

For every gialt would fend a caterpillar, 

et inflict our e Once more 


nor, from the honef houſe to which ſhe had . —The wordy 
with and ts, which I haye inſerted, are net in the old copy. 
| MALONS, 


Tf any alteration ks 0 . 1 wbuld wad: « And is 
pow about the leafy ſhelter,” ijuſtead of upon, M. MASON, 


Mr. M. Maſon's alteration cannot be admitted, as the words 


about and abut. would be ſo near each other as to occaſion the mok 
barbarous diſſonauce. — I have at leaſt printed the pallage ſo as 10 
afford it ſmoothneſs, and ſome apparent meaning, . 

6 Exit Lord, in the barge of Lyſimachus.] It may ſeem ſtrange 
that a fable ſhould have been choſen to form a drama upon, in 
which the greater part of the buſineſs of the laſt ad ſhould be 
tranſadted at ſea; and wherein it ſhould even be neceflary to pro- 
| duce two veſſels on the ſcene at the ſame time. But the cuſtoms aud 
exhibitions of the modern flage give this objection to the play be» 
fore us a greater weight than it really has. It appears, that, when 
Pericles was originally performed, the theatres were furniſhed with 
| no ſuch apparatus as by any flretch of the imagination could be 
ſuppoſed to preſent either a ſea, or a chip; ; and that che audience 
were contented to behold veſſels failing 1 in and out of port, in their 


mind's GL ouly. This licence being once granted to the poet, the 


lord, in the inflance now before us, . walked off the flage, and re. 
turned again in a few minutes, leading in Marina, without any {en 
ſible impropriety; and the preſent drama, exhibited before ſuch 
indulgent ſpegators, was not more incommodious in the repreſen» 


tation than auy other would have been, Sec he FO account 


of the Englijh Slage, Vol. III. Marons. 


2 and . infli& our province. 1 ur all the copies. But 1 do | 
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Let me e exitteſt to know at large te cauſe 
Of your king's ſorrow. 87 

HEL. N Sit, fir, 1 will recount * 
But ſee, I am prevented. 


| Enter, from the barge, 1858. Manina, and 4 young 


Lady. 


„ 0. eres is 25 
The lady that I ſent for. Welcome, fair one! | 
Is't not a goodly preſence? Fi 

HEL. | A gallant lady. 

Lys. She's ſuch, that were I: well afſur'd ſhe | 

r 
Of gentle kind, and noble ſtock, P q with 
No better choice, and think me rarely wed. 


Fair one, all goodneſs that conſiſts in bounty | 


Expect even. here, where 1 is a a:kingly patient: 5 


not believe lo inflia was ever uſed by itſelf in the tale a 1% 
ail. The Nes probably wrote —Aud ſo Mic o our province. 
MALONE. 


* Sit, fir, ] Thus the eldeſt quarts, The moderu arena) read 
Sir, fir, MALORk. | | „ 


J Is't not 8 goodly preſence? . Is ſhe not Wade in her 958 
do, iu King John 


Lord of thy preſence, and no land beſide.” 
All the copies read, I think corruptedly : | 
Is it a goodly preſent? MALONE, - 


Malone's emendation is undoubigdly judicious, 80. in 
Now, and Juliet: RA 5 
« Show 2 Lt ha and OK of theſe frowns,” | 
STEEVENS. | 
Fair one, all geo that cons in bounty 
Expect even here, where is 4 kingly patient; 1 The "a, | 


1609, reads: 


Fair aw; oll gone that confi in beauty ve. 


out the word and: 


60 p ERICL ES, 


If chat chy proſperous- artificial feat“ 
The editor of the ſecond quarto in 1619, finding this unintelli. 
zible, altered the text, and priuted— Fair and ell goodneſs, ke. 


which renders the paſſage nonſenſe, — One was formerly written og, 
and hence they are perpetually confounded in our ancient drama, 


See Vol. XI. p. 390. n. 6. The latter part of the line, which | 


was corrupt in all the copies, 18 been bappily amended by Mr, 
Steevens. MALONE, 5 | | 


1 ſhould think, chat inflead of os we ought to read bounh, 
All the good that conſiſts in beauty ſhe- brought with her. But ſhe 
had reaſon to exped the bounty of her kingly patient, if ſhe proved 
fucceſsfui in bis cure. Indeed Lyfimachus tells her fo afterward 
In clearer language. The preſent circumſtance puts us in mind of 

what paſſes between Helens: 2 and the . in 4¹¹¹ well that endt 
5 woll. STEEVENS. | 


C If that thy proſperous- orlificial feat oc. 1 old copy: 
IF that thy proſperous and artificial Ke. ,STEEVENS. 


e Veni ad me, Tharſia; (ſays Athenagoras) « bi nunc an 
fudiorum tuorum ut conſoleris dominum navis in tenebris ſedentem; 
- provaces eum exire ad lucem, quia nimis dolet pro conjuge a 
| Glia ſua?” Gta Romanorum, p. 586, edit. 1558, 

The old copy has—artificial fats, For this emendation the 
reader i is indebted to Dr. Percy. Feat and fate are at this day pro- 
pounced | in Warwickſhire alike; and ſuch, I have no doubt, wa 


the pronunciation in the time of Qneen Elizabeth. Hence the two 


words were eaſily confounded. [ See Mr. age: $ een ke. 
to Shakſpeare, Vol. I. p. 411, n. 1. 


A paſlage in Meaſure for e may add fopport to Dr. Fen 
very wp Dy emendation : | 
la her youth 
oh There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialed, 
«@ Such as moyes men; beſides, ſhe hah a proſperous art 
„When ſhe will play with reaſon and diſcourſe, 
© And well ſhe can perſuade,” MALONE. 


percy reads feat, inftead of fals, which may ooffibly be the 


| right reading; but in that caſe we ought to go rivets. aw: flrikt 


If that thy . ortifiia feat. 
The amendment 1 ſhould propoſe is to read: 


If that thy proſperous arlifice and fate. u. MASON. ; 


I read as in the text. Our author has. many compound epithet 
| of the lame kind; as. 0 . Felal, 5 fan, 


the 


Irike 


thets 
ing 
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Can 4 him but to anſwer thee 3 in aught, 
Thy ſacred phyſick ſhall receive luch pay 


As thy deſires can with, 
MAR. i | will uſe 
My utmoſt {kill in his recovery, 


Provided none but I and my companion 


Be ſuffer d to come near him. 


8 Come, let us leave her, 
And the ahaha make ber e ! 
[Manna ings. 


clildifh- bl, ſenſeleſs-obfinate, xe. in all of which the firſt adjeRive 
js adverbially uſed See Vol. XI. p. 174, n. 9. STEEVENS. 


4 Marina fings ] This Song (like moſt of thoſe that were ſang 
in the old plays) has not been preſerved. Perhaps it might have” 
been formed on the following lines in the Ge/ta Romanorum, (ot 
ſome travfation-of it,) which Tharſia is there ſaid to bave dung to 
King Apolionius: ; 

Per ſcortaſ f. heu a, aradior, ſed ſcort conſcia non ſum; 
© Sic ien roſa [f quæ!] neſcit violarier ullis. 
„ Corruit & | f en | e gladii ferientis ab iu; 
„ Tradita Lenoni von ſur violata pudore, 
„% Vulnera ceſſaſſent animi, lacrimæque deeſſent, | 
«6 Nulla ergo melior, fi noſcam certa parentes. 
„% Unica tegalis generis ſum ſtirpe creata | 
% Ipfa, jubente Deo, lætati credo aliquando. - | 
Fuge f. Terge | modo lacrimas, curam 3 
„ Redde polo faciem, mentemque ad fidera tolle: 
„ Jaw [ f. Nam] Deus eſt bomiuum Fee, rector * 
| autor, | | 
6 Nen £5 Net] koit has lacrimas caſſo finire labore.” 
| MALONE, 


I have Cabjoined this e (which i is an xa copy of the Latin 
hexameters in the Gef Romanorum) from Twine's trav{lation. . 
The ſong is thus introduced: “ Then began ſhe to record ia 
verſes, and therewithall to ſing ſo ſwetely, that Apollonius, not- 
vithftandivg his great ſorrow, wondred at her. And theſe were 
the verſes which {the ſoong ſo pleaſantly unte the iofrement” 
« Among the barlots foul 1 walk, 
«« Yet harlot none ami: 
„ The roſe among the thorns it grows, 
1. And is nat hurt W © 


K 
7 


204 PE * 10 JL E S., 


Lys. Mark'd he your mull My 
MAR. No, nor look d on us. Wh 
A See, ſhe will ſpeak to hin. But 
Mak. Hail, far! my lord, lend 5 Fo 
PER. Hum! ha! Bor 
Mas. TREE x am a maid, Wi But 
My lord, that ne'er before invited eyes, ni 
But have been gaz'd on comet-like: * ſhe ſpeaks 1 
My lord, that, may be, hath endur'd a grief To 
Might equal yours, if both were juſtly weigh'd, 7 
Though Wyre FOTO did we my kate, . 
5 Yo 
« The thief that fltole me, ſure 1 think, | 
« Is flain before this time: Ip 
„% A bawd me bought, yet am I not y 
6 Defil'd. by fleſhly crime. | 1 
11 Were nothing pleaſanter to me 
„% Than parents mine to know: 
„ J am the iſſue of a king, * 3 
My blood from kiogs doth flow, 
hope that God will 8 my Nate, 1 
And fend a better day: | | 2 
© Leave off your tears, pluck up your heart, aut 
8 And baniſh care away. | 
4 0 Show gladneſs in your counteranics, | 8 
{+ Caſt up your cheerful eyes: FA 
« That God remains that once of nought £4 . 
„ Created earth and ſkies. 5 
« He will not let, in care and thought, 4 
6 You fill to live, and all ſor nought.“ een 
[ 
bs F 8 —— comet-like : | So, in Loves Lodour's hops : 
„ So, fortent-like" Kc, 
The old copy of Perictes has —like a comet. Srexvaxs. : 
8 in 


qc that ne er before invited eyes, OS 
But have been gar'd on like a 2907) $0, in Fung 2 I: 3 
„%% By being ſeldom ſeen, I could not fir, be OG lik 
6 $ Buy Uke a comet, L was wonder d at.“ 2 MALONE = 


tra 
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My derivation was from anceſtors. pe. 
90 ſtood equivalent with mighty kings . 
But time hath rooted out my parentage, 
And to the world and aukward caſualties” 
Bonnd me in ſervitude, 1 will deſiſt; 
But there 18 ſomething glows upon my cheek, 
And whiſpers mine ear, Go not till he ſpeak. 5 de. 
PER. My fortunes — pärentage good parentage 
To equal mine! — was it not thus! ? what ſay you? 
Mak. 1 ſaid, my lord, if 2 did know = pa- 
krentage, 


You would not do me violence. 
PER. „ 22] 1do think ſo. 
I pray you, turn your eyes again upon me.— 


You are like ſomething that— What countrywoman? ; 
Here of theſe ſhores N 


* My derivation was from 8 | 
as food eve with mighty kings : 9 Thus in Othello 
| —I fetch my birth 

0 From men of royal ſiege; ——," STEVENS. 


1. —— and auk ward caſualties 8 dulward is adverſe. Our 
author has the ſame epithet in the Second Part of King Henry VI. 

| + And twice by autward wind from England's bank | 
% Drove back again.“ STEEVENS. 


* You would not do me violence. ] This refers to a | part of the 
| Tory that ſeems to be made no uſe of in the preſent ſcene, Thus 
in Twine's tran{lation : „ Then Appollonius fell in rage, and for- 

getting all courteſie, &c. roſe up ſodainly and ſlroke the maiden," KC» 
See, however, P- 208, line 10. e | 


| Ido think ſo. 5 ' 
I prayyou, - turn your eyes again upon me.— 
Tou are like ſomething that— What countrywoman ? FEES 
Here of theſe ſhores? ] This paſſage is ſo ſtrangely corrupted | 
in the firſt quarto and all Pe. other copies, that 1 cannot forbear iS 
tranſcribing it: | 
« Per. Ido thioke ſo, pray you turne your eyes upon me, your 


| like ſomething that, what countrey women heare of theſe ewe 
Mar. * nor of any Vee," . Os | 


% 


%% e 95 


Man. No, nor of any ſhores: Whe 
Fett l was mortally bronght forth, and am 
No other than [| appear. 
"Per. I am great with woe, and Chal deliver 
weeping.? 
My deareſt wife was like this maid, and foch a one 
My daughter might have been : * my A 8 {ſquare 
brows; 
Her ſtature to an inch; as wt like Araight; 
As filver-voic'd; ber eyes as jewel-like, 
And cas'd as richly :* in Pee another Juno; 5 


For the ingenious eee inftead of ſhewes — (which 
is ſo clearly right, that I have not heſitated to inſert it in the text) 
as wellas the happy regulation of the whole paſſage, I am indebted 
to tae patron of every literary OTE Eng; my ſs the Earl of 

| Charlemont. MaLoNE. 


9 I am great with ns and Jhall deliver ig; ] 80. in King 
Richard II: 
| „ — Green, then: art the midwife to my woe, 
And Bolinbroke my forrow's diſmal beit: 
1 > «© Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy, 
$ % And I, a gaſping, new- deliver d mother, . 
/ 15, OY Have woe to Woo, ren to an yn . ä 
. NO 5 | Mako. 
i — a one _ | | | 
My daughter might have a "80, Den in the Rad 
| of Ee exclaims on beholding his long-loſt child: 
8 | | FEE 50 
„Mea! cum ego hanc video, mearum me abſens miſcriarum 
commones, 
© Trima quz periit mihi : jam tanta eſſel, ſi vivit, ſeio.” 

It is obfervable that ſome of the leadivg incidents in this play 
ſtrongly remind us of the Rudens. There ArQurus, like Gower, 
| FponoytGel In the Latin comedy, flhermen, as in Pericles, are 
brought on the flage, one of whom drags on ſhore in his net the 
wallet which principally produces the cataſtrophe ; and the heroines 


of Plautus and Marina fall alike into the bands of a procurcr. A 1 
circumſtance on which much of the plot in both thele dramatick eye 
pieces depends. HoLT WHITE, | | e left 

? ——— her eyes as Jewel- like, z EY ali 


Ind cas'd as WTR ö 1. So, in Et lu, 


18 


ne 
re 
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Who ſtarves the ears ſhe feeds, and makes them 
hungry, 


| The more ſhe gives chem esch. '—Where do you | 


live? 


Mar. Where I am put A ſiranger: be the deck 2 5 


Yon may diſcern the place. 
PR. Where were you bred? 
And how bier d vou theſe endo wments, which 


You make more rich to owe? 


44 — . in this habit, 
« Met I my father with his bleeding ri riogs, 
% Their precious Jones new-loft. 3 | 


| Again, ibidem: 


% What, with this caſe of eyes ?” 
in the third act, Cerimoa ſays, 
« She is alive; - behold Ker 
« Her eye-lids, caſes to thoſe heavenly jewels, 
Which Pericles bas loſt, 
« Begin to part their fringes of bright gold. 8 


M. Mason. 
( —— in pace another Juno; ] $0, in The Tempeſt B | 
„ Higheſt queen of ſtate | 
« Gray comes: I know her by her Coir.” | IE 
MALONE, | 


Wo flarves the ears ſhe ads: and moles them hung'y, 

The more ſhe gives them ſpeech. ) So, in Antony and Cleapatreg 
© —— other women cloy 
« The appetites they feed, but ſhe makes hungry, 

„Where moſt ſhe ſatisfies. 8 

Again, in Hamlet: 

« As if increaſe of appetite did gros 

„By what it fed on.” MALONE. 


And how achiev'd you theſe endowments, which 
You make more rick to owe? ] To owt in aucient language is to 
poſſeſs. So, in Othello: 5 | , 
„ that ſweet fleep 
That thou ow'dff yeſterday,” | 1 25 
The meaning of the compliment is : —Theſe endowments, hows 
ever valuable in themſelves, are heighten'd by being in your poſ- 
leſion, They acquire additional grace from ele owner. * 5 


ſy one of Timon's flatterers: 


"Wh: You mend * zone by the wearing 1.5 sraavins. 


2 PERICLES, 


VVV Should T tel my non 

'Twould ſeem like lies diſdain' d in the  Teporiing, 
PER. Pr'ythee ſpeak; 

Falſencſs cannot come. from thee, for 00 loo 


1 
Modeſt as juſtice, and thou ſeem'{t' a palace Tf | 
For the CN 'd trath to | dwell” in: x, 1 beliete Of 
5 DE ! {| Ha 
And make my ſenſes gedit thy relation, Lib 
To points that ſeem impoſſible; for thou look't kx 
Like one 1 lov'd indeed. What were thy friends? WW Ho 
Didſt thou not ſay, when Idid puſh thee back, 
(Which was when Iperceiv'd N chat tion camel Re 
From good e e 
MAR. „ indeed did. 5 ; 
PER. Report thy parentage. Itbink thon Fig ne 
Thou hadſt been tofs'd from wrong to injury, . 
And, that thou N thy ere _— FO 
| mine, = 
; If both were open „„ i 
7 — a palace | NY RE a <q Aga 
For the crown'd- truth 10 duel 171 n is obſervable that our | Ai 
poet, when he means to repreſent any quality of the mind as 
eminently perfect, furniſhes the imaginary being whom he pets | 
| ſonifies, with a crown, Thus, in his 114th Sounet: | | $ 
| « Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you, | 
8 © Drink up the monarch's plague, this . diſa 
Again, in his 39th Sonnet: ſwo 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth; or wit, 
„Or any of theſe all, or all, or more, * 
« KEutitled in thy parts do crowned * — f 


| Again, in Romeo ond Juliet; . in 
e Upon bis brow ſhame is aſham'd to dt, bo 


For 'tis a throne, where honour may be crown'd, 
Sole monarch of the univerſal earth.“ MALONE, 


0 * Didf thou not ſay, ] All the old copies read —Didſt thou wot 


. It was evidently a falſe riut in the firſt edition, | 
fag. c TOO: FP | c MALONE. rea 


It 


al 


out 
| as 
ers 
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U e 5 Fe ſach thing indeed? 
] faid, and laid no more but what. iy Mgt, ve 
Did warrant me was likely. OB 
„ Fl 5 Tell thy: Rory > 
If thine | confider'd prove the thonſandth part 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and 1 
Have ſuffer'd like a girl:“ yet thou doſt look 


Like Patience, gazing on kings“ graves,” and ſwilitig 
| Extremicy out of act.“ What were thy friends? 


\ KF 


How. loſt thou them? 11 name, my molt kind 


virgin r 
Recount, I uu beſeech thee; come, fi by m me.” | 


' Indeed, I am accountable, | MALONE. | 


lou art "a man, and 1 | | NEE 

Have ſuffer d like a girls] So, in Macs! „ 
e trembling 1 inhibit thee, proteſt me 4 
© The baby of a girl. „  MALONE, 


* Like Patience, gazing on kings' graves, ] So, „ ran N , 


« She fat like Patience on a MORUMESH,. 
6 Smiling at Gief.” _ 
2006s in The Rape of Lucrece, 18801 
„ Onward io Troy with theſe blunt 8 bo goes: 
706, 80 e that ee e to wks his woes,” 
e MLR. 
— and falling © 


Extremity out of af! ] By her benny and patient e | 
diſarmivg Calamity, and preventing ber. from. uling her up- lifted 


word. So, in King Henry I/ Part II! | . 
And hangs refolv'd corredion in the arm, 
00 That was uprear'd to execution." | 


Extremity (though not perſonified as here)] is in like manner uſed 


in King Lear, for the utmoſt of human e 
+. BG — another, : 
„ To amplify too much, would make much more, 
«© And top eren. MALONE. 


* How loft thou them? Thy name, my moſt lia . 
read 


How loft thou thy paar my of lind virgin, recount, ke, ; 


Vor. XX. „ 


3 1 ao befeech thee 5 come, ht by me. 1 All the oid copies Y 


18 PERICLES, 


. Should Ftell my hiſtory 

*Twould ſeem like lies diſdain' din the reporting 
PER. Pr'ythee ſpeak; 

Falſencſs cannot come from has for thou look 


I 
Modeſt as juſtice, and thou ſeem'{t a palace If « 
For the e d truth 10 dwell in: 55 II beliexs == 0! 

| *Thees: = Ha 
And make my ſenſes credit thy relation; | Lik 
To points that ſeem impoſſible ; for thou look. Ext 

Like one 1 lov'd indeed. What were thy friends? Ho 
Didft thou not ſay,* when Idid puſh thee back, 55 

(Which was when Iperceiv'd DOR that tho cam Re 
From good deſcending? 

- MAR e indeed l "I 4 7 
PER. Report thy parentage. Ethink . faidh bn 
Thou hadſt been toſs'd from wrong to injury, * 
And. that thou thought my griefs might equal 
| 2 mine, | 
11 both x were © Nin d. ns X 7 
N 3 oe 
For the crown'd- truth to duet 11 It is obſervable that our : 
poet, when he means to repreſent any quality of the mind at 
eminently perfe4, furniſhes the imaginary being whom he per: | 
ſonifies, with a crown, Thus, in his 114th Sounet: 1. 
Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you, 55 
»Drink up the monarch's plague, this * diſar 
| Again, in his 37th Sonnet: ſwo1 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth; or wit, ; 
% Or any of theſe all, or all, or ole, ws ? 
| % Entitled in thy parts do crowned Wo E. 
Again, in Romeo ond Juliet: 4 
„Upon bis brow ſhame is aſham'd 7 ED 
„ For 'tis a throne, where honour may be crown'd, 
Sole monarch of the univerſal earth, * MALONE, 


5 * Dif thou not ſay, ] All the old copies read Didſt thou wot 


: ay, It Was vevidentl A falls riut in the Ari —— ä ; 
228 10 R | 5. Maron, ad 


IU 
1al 
out 


| as 
pers 


not 


ou. 


75 * INCE OF TYR x. eg | 
Man,” 1 8 1 - Some ſach ing! indeed py | 
] ſaid, and ſaid no more but Wie wy as, ane 


Did warrant me was 2 8 00 10 
PER. 4285 Tell chy flor; 


If thine confiderd prove the thouſandth bart: 
Ol my endurance, thou. art a man, and 1 


Have ſuffer'd like a girl: * yet thou doſt look 
Like Patience, gazing on kings' graves, and ſmiling 


| Extremicy out of act.“ What were thy friends? 
How-loſt thou them? Tux name, my moſt kind ; 


virgin? 
Recount, 1 58 beſeech thee; come, Fit « by m me.“ z 


9 Some fuck thisg tadeed— 1 vor the inſertion of the word - _ 


indeed, | am accountable, - MALONE. _ 


— thou art a man, and I , 
Have ſuffer'd like a girl] So, in Macheh * 
11 trembling I iohibit thee, proteſt me 
The baby of a girl.” MALI. 


5 Like, Patience, gazing on kings graves, ] so, in | Teft N ight 
She fat like Patience on a monument, 
an Smiling at Grief, ” 


Again, in The Rape of Lucrece, 1594: 


% Onward to Troy with theſe blunt Cuaits bs goes: 
80 mild, that e Joes to os. is woes. | 
| | . M ALONE. 

— and ſmiling 
Extremity out of aft 5 By hve N and patient meekneſs 


difarmivg Calamity, and preventing her from ubng* her up-lifted 
ſword. So, in King Henry TV. Part II: 172 — 


+ And hangs reſolv'd correction in the arm, £ 
« That was uprear'd io execution.” ; 


Exiremity (though not perſonified as here] is in like manner aſed 


in King Lear, for the utmoſt of human tuffering's 
. - another, s 
4 To amplify too much, would make much more, 
And top extremity.” MALONE. 


* How loft thou them? . Thy name, my moſt tind virgin? ? 


read | 
How 1% thou thy nome, my mo kind. virgin, recount, be. 1 


— 


1 1 4 Once thee 3 . fit by me. | All the old copics 


To make the world 5 at me. 
or here Ill ceaſe. ; 


Thou little know how thou doſt ſtartle me, 
19 call thyſelf e | 


My father, and a king. 


| But, not to be a troubler of your peace, 
1 will end here. 


; Have you a working pulſe? and are no fairy? 


: But. Marina had not faid any thing Wel 9 name. sbe bad 


The folios and the modern editions ben — 0 trouble Jy, your peatt. 
f - a TO 


7 


%%  PERICLES, 


Man. My name, fir, is Marina. 7 | | 
PER. 0, Jam mock, 
And thou by 1055 incenled god ſent hither | 


} 


Mar: > e good lt, 


Ph: dt nt ; Na ay, Tu be patient; 


MAN. The name Matios 
Was given me by one e that had N erz 15 


„„ How! a kings daughter 
And call'd Marina? 9 
Mar. Tou ſaid yon would believe me; 


Pr. But are you fleſh and blood? 


}. 


indeed told the king, that „Time had rooted out her parentage, 
aud to the world and aukward caſualitics bound her in fervitude: '— 
Pericles, therefore, naturally aſks ber, by what accident ſhe had 
loft her friends; and at the ſame time defires to know her name, 
Marina anſwers his laſt queſtion firſt, and then proceeds to tell her 
biſtory. The inſertion of the word them, which I ſuppoſe te have 
been omitted by the negligence of the compolitor, repders the 


| whole clear. The metre of the line, which was before defedive, 
_ and Marina's anſwer, both 5 the ä mn, of the 
text. Mon. 


. 8 troubler of your peace, ] Thur the earlieft quarto. 80 
in King Richard 111: | / | 


„ And then but down their eben . 
„Ou thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace.” 


bad 
age, 
had 
me, 
her 
aye 
the 
ive, 
the 


So, 


act, 


NI. 


7 RINGE 0 * T Y K Ek. 1 he 5 Fr 


No motion? — Well; ſpeak o on. Were were 7% 
> „„ og? rp 

And wherefore call d Marina Es 
MAR. gf ; Card Marina, 

For 1 was born at . 


. At ſea? thy ec? 


MaR. My mother was the daughter of OW : 


Who died the very minnte I was born, * 
As my good nurſe Lychorida bath oft 
Deliver d weeping. 

PxR. O, gp there a little | . 
This is the rareſt dream that cer dull ices" 


1 No Sets 37, i. e. no puppet: diele up to deceive x me. 80. 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: © £ 
0 excell +: motion! 0 exceeding puppet 1” t STewvans. 25 


* pallage ſhould be pointed thus: 


% Have you a working pulſe? and. are no 3 * 
That is; „ Have you really life: in you, or are you merely a puppet 
formed by enchantment? the work of fairies. '* The preſent - 
reading cannot be right, for fairies were ſuppoſed to be animated 
beings, and to have working pulſes as well as men. M. Masov 14 | 


If Mr. M. Maſon's pundtuation were followed, the line woul 
be 100 long by a foot. Pericles ſuggeſts three images in his 
queflion — 1. Have you a working pulle? 1, e. are you any thing 


buman and really alive? 2. Are you a Hiry?. 3, Or. are * a Pup= 8 


pet? STEEVENS, i 
Ia the old copy this pallage f is thus. exbibited | 
6 But are you fleſh and blood? . © X 
% Have you a working pulſe, and are no 13 
.“ Motion well, ſpeak on, ke.  MALONE. _ 


' Who died the very minute 1 was born,] Thus the old copy. | 
fither the conſtrüdioo is — My mother, who died the very minutes 
1 was born, was the daughter of a king, — or we ought. to read $72, 


She died the vey minute Ke.- 


| otherwiſe it iz the ling, not the queen, that died. at the ;nfiant . 
| Marina's birth, lu the oid copies theſe lines are given as proſe, 
= 105 SrREVZ Ns. 


The word ver 1 have inferted to complete the metre. - 
| Malonz. 


J n is Uh 2 dream tat Gr gull 1 fp —] The words, 1 fis 


F 2 


4 ” me 
* 4 ys. 
— 
: 
” 


My daughter' s buried. 14 Ree] Well: ere wer 


ö | ; Fil hear you more, to the bottom of 5 lan, 
And never interrupt you. 


Of what you ſhall deliver. Yet, give me leave: — 
_ How £9 you in thele parts? Where, were you 


Till cruel Cleon, with hk: raked i 
Did ſeek to murder me: and having woo'd 


6s: the roref dream 1 are not addrefled to Martes, but ſpoke 
aſide. MALONE, | 
» ®"'Yau'll ſcarce believe me; 3 beft I did give o'er, ] Al 
the old copies read — You ſcorn, believe me, xc. The repl of 
Pericles induces me to think the author wrote: 


on the the tans, great eee aud atteution. So allo, 


latitude muſt be allowed to conſedure. MALONE. 
I will believe you by the ſyllable. c. ] i. e. I will believe eyen 
1 word you ſay. 80, in Macbeth : 


z Again, in All's well that ends well: 


” meant to read —- Whom having drawn, &c. STEEVENS. 


Ng Shakſpeare's time, $0, 3 in ane TORE 


21 PERICLES, 


Did 3508 ſad 1515 withat: this amor be. 


you bred? 5 


\ 


MAB. You'll ſcarce believe me ; *twere bel 
25 did give o'er.* 
Prn. 1 will believe you by hs | HUable® 


bred? 
Mas. The king, wy father, did i in a Tharſus leans 


me; 


A villain to attempt 5 who havi ag draun,“ 


| You'll ſcarce believe me 3 "twere beſt xc. Ps | 
Pericles. had expreſſed no ſcorn in the preceding ſpeech, but 


before: | 
. Pr 'ythec ank | 
40 Fallencſs cannot come from tee 
. | IG: Fil believe thee," xc. | 
The falle prints in this play are ſo numerous, that the «word 


o the laſt able of recorded time,” 


o the utmoſt fyllable of your worthineſs. * 'STEEVEN. 
+ —— who having drawn, ] Mr. Malone 3 the old cop 


This mode of phraſcology, though vow TION? was comply 


ere 


1 


, 5 \ = 5 \ %* . , 15 
* 8 , 8 7 "A 
of 8 3 4 8 1 1 q , — D 
Y 4 * F * 


N 


A crew of pirates came 4 ok 2 75 
Brought me to Mitylene. But, now good „ 
Whithes will you have me? kd do you. weep Þ 8955 
V 1 
You think me an impoſtor; vo, 180d faith; 
I am the daughter to king Pericles, ELL 
If good king Pericles. be. 3 
PR. Ho, enn, 3 ES WS 
"Hit. . Calls my eraciond lord? 
pen. Thou art a grave and noble counſellor. | 
Moſt wiſe in general: 'Tell me, if thou canſt, 
What this maid is, or what is like to be, 2] 
That thus hath made me weep? 5 
8 55 „„ et tees * know - not; but | 
0 some 1 we had, and 8 freſh water, that | 
% A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
« Out of his charity, ( who being then appointed. 
% Maſter of this deſign, ) did give wo Ke. | 


Agun, in The Winter's Tale? 
85 1 — This your be- In- law. 


| * And fon unto the king, { whom heavens Srediog,j 


« Is troth-plight to your _—_ 9 þ 95 
dee alſo Vol. XVII. P · 342, u. 8. A 


When the former edition of this play was orinted, 1 imagined. 5 


| the original copy printed in 1609, read — who having drawa to 5 


do't, not obſerving the mark of abbreviatiou over the letter o (n 
which ſhews the word intended was whom, MALONE. + 5 
I bave now two copies of this quarto 1609 before me, and neither 
of them exhibits the mark on which Mr; Malone's ſuppoſition is 


Aounded, I conclude therefore that this token of abbreviation was 
m accidental: blot in the copy which that gentleman. couſulted. 1 


Old copy — having drawn o do't, —. I read: 5 
A villain to attempt it, who, having drawn, : 

« A crew of pirates Ec. : 

The words—to do't— are injurious to the meaſure, and upnecefſary. 0 
op the ſenſe, which! is complete N ns So, in Romeo and 
iet: | | 
What! art thou drawn among theſe heartleſs binde?“ 
Again, in King Henry Y: | ; | 
E:* Qs e if he be not drown now!” SrRLVENS, 


TOE 


"oy PERICLES, 


Here is the gent, fir, of Miyflene, 12h 
Speaks nobly of her. | 
e She Wi never tell 
Her parentage; beige demanded. that, 
She would fit ſtill and weep. = - 
PR. O Helicanus, ſtrike me, e ſir; 
Give me a gaſh, put me to preſent pain; 
' Left this great ſea of joys ruſhing upon me, © 


Ul 


| Oferbear, the ſhores of my mortality, ” 
And drown me with their ſweetneſs, * O, come Thi 
e 5 
Thou that beget'ſt him that did thee Yoger' Bag 
Thou that waſt born, at ſea, buried at Tharſus, : noh 
And found at ſea again! — O Helicanus, Y 
Down on thy knees, thank the boly gods, as loud . 
As thunder threatens us: This is Marina. — | WH 
What was thy mother's name? tell me but that, po 
For truth can never be confirm'd. enough, Baco 
Though doubts did ever fleep !“ * 
e Firſt, fr, 1 pray. ve! 
5 What is your title? 1 ORD, 1 
PER. I am Pericles of r but tell me now. Kh 
( As in the reſt thou haſt been godlike perfect, 
My drown'd queen's name, thou art the heir of WY 
kingdoms, Tha 
. : | 5 
* Ang drown . me with their fwctneſs. ]. We meet a Bein 1 
ought io The Merchant of Venice: | | 
O love, be moderate, allay thy el, 1 
In meaſure rain thy joy, ſcant this — 
„feel too much thy bleſſing; make it leſs, | 
„ For fear I ſurfeit.” MALONE. | A | af 
3 Though doubts did ever ſleep. ] i. e. in "plain: language, though | yp 


| Nothing ever happened to awake a dog's or doubt n = ve. 
racity. aten . | 


od 8 life to Pefieles hy Father. e 
Mak. Is it no more to be your e chan 

70 ſay, my mother's name was 5 | 

Tbaiſa was my mother, who did end. 

The minute 5 1 


| FEI tle. heir of kin edema, 


4nd another life to Pericles thy Cy” Mr. Malone read? 
And a mother 1 800 to Pericles, Re. ane, | 


The old copy ha- 
And another like to Pericles 115 father, 


There can be no doubt that there is here a groſs corruption, 5 


The correction witch I have made, - affords, an eaſy ſenſe, The | 


mother of Marina was the heir of Kingdoms, and in that reſped N 
reſembled Pericles. 


believe the . error 8 pared in Hamlet, where in AdG 85 


V. ſe. ii. we find — ** Is't not poſſible to underſtand in another. 
tongue? inſtead of which 1 believe the poet wrote, & «It not 
to underftand in 4 mother tongue? | 8 
This error aQually happened in the arſt edition of -Sir Francis 
Bacon's Eflay on The Advancement of Learning, B. II. p: 60, 4to. 
1605: „ by the art of grammar, whereof the uſe in another. 
tongue is [mall ; in a foreign tongue more. In t the table of GETS | 
ve are defired to read — 4 mother tongue,  MALONE, . 


I think that a meta alteration will reſtore the paſſage, and oY 
Re thasr. Beg KS : 


| — * But tell we now NN 
My drown'd queen's name ( as in the ref you (aid 
Thou haſt bern godli le- per fe) thou'rt heir of tingdoms, 
Aud another liſe to Pericles thy father. | * 

That is, „Do but tell me my drowned queen's name, 8 thou 

| wilt prove the heir of kingdoms, and another life to your father, 


ericles. — This laſt amendment is confirmed by what be lays | 


in the ſpeech preceding, where he expreſſes the fame thought: 
4 — | hither, 1 
0 Thou that beget' 1 lin that did thee vegas,” 1 5 
M. Mison. N 


1 * 408080 Mr. M. TRY very happy emendation, with - 


| | ſomewhat different arrange ment of the liges, and the N of 
| wo uſeleſs words. STEEVENS. 


'* Thaiſe was my mother, who did ebd. | 
* wing 1 began. ] 0, in The Winter's Tale: 


"T4 


* 7 


. PERICLES, 


Px. Now, bleſſing on thee, riſe; ; thou art my 
child. SN | 


Give me freſh Satman Mine own, Helicanus, 


(Not dead at Tharſus, as ſhe ſhould have been, Ly 
By ſavage Cleon,) ſhe ſhall tell thee all) Pe 
When thou ſhalt kneel, and juſtify 1 in knowledge, It ni 
She 1s thy very princeſs. — Who is this? Han. 
Hl. Sir, 'tis the governor of Munylene, IL 
Who, hearing of your Re id | 
Did come to fee you. Bo 1 
„„ I embrace you, ſir. 80 
Give me my robes; I am wild in my beholding, If tl 
O heavens bleſs my girl! But hark, what muſick? — yi 
5 Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell bim WM 
___O'er, point by point, * for yet he feems to doubt“ . 
| How fure you are my daughter, — But what muck? 

_ Her. My lord, I hear ous. oi #2 i 
"PFs. None?! = 85 
The muſick of the! ſpheres: : un, "OY. Marina. 
=, | | | See 

e NL, Nor 
l LS 1 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began, | | | 
«© Give me that band of yours to kiſs.” MALOxx. 
2 __ Mine own, Helicanus, &c: ] Perbaps this means, ſhe is mins 
own daughter, Helicanus, (not murder'd according to the. dehgn | 
| of Cleon ) ſhe (I ay) ſhall tell thee all, c. STEEVENS, t 
3 But hark, what muſick? | 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell 1 Thus the earlief 
quarto. The quarto, i619, and all the fubſequent. editions reads & 
But hark, what muſick's this Helicanus ? uy | > * 
Marina, Ke. MALONE, | he 
3 Oer, point by point.] So, in 17 Ng 4 re 
Fro foynt to poynt all ſhe hym tolde fr 
% That ſhe hath long in herte holde, la 


„Aud never durſt- make hir mone 
But only to this lorde allone.“ MALONE, _ 
1 for. yet he ſeems to doubt, ] The old copies read — fot 
| yer be FRO to _ It was N a N ene 


Tl, 


Ion 


d: 


{1} 


X 

— 

* 1 
N 

. © 
_ 


= 
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115. 151 is not good to croſs him; 4 give kimways WEE. 


PER. Rareſt ſounds! N 
Do ye not hear? 
Lys. Muſick? My toes: 1 hear — 


PER, Moſt heavenly mufick: KS 
I nips me unto liſt'ning, and thick Ar 


Hangs on mine eye-lids ; let me reſt. * A 6 ſleeps. 


Lys. A pillow for his head! 


[The Curtain before the Pavilion of PraicLEs is 
A N 


go leave him all. — Well, my companion-ſriends, 


If this but anſwer to my juſt belief, 


Ill well remember you. | 85 
| | Exeunt LYSIMACHUS, HELICanus, Wanda. i 


. ons attendant On 
LN Mof 3 . 
It nips me unto lift ning, and thick der 


Hangs &c. ] So, in Love's Labour's Loft: 
„ Makes heaven drowſy with the harmony. 


See Vol, VII. p- 295, n. 4. Conſult 110 | Pindar's rig Pythion F 
| Ronſard, Gray, Xe.  STrxveEns, 


=, in King Henry IV. Part II: | | | 
„Let there be no noiſe made, my % friends, 8 
e Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 5 
« Will whiſper muſick to my weary ſpirit." 
| bo Vol. XIII. p. 192, n. 4. MALONE, _ 
Well, my companion-friends, 
5 this but anſwer to my juſt belief, 
U well remember you,] Theſe lines clearly 1 to Marina. 


She has been for ſome time ſilent, and Pericles having now f.l!lem 
into a Number, ſhe naturally turns to her companion, and aſſures 
| her, that if ſhe has in truth found her royal father, (as ſhe has good 

reaſon to believe,) ſhe ſhall partake of her proſperity, It appears 


from a former ſpeech in which the fame phraſe is ura, that a 
oy, had entered with Marina : 1 
Fir, I will uſe © 
My utmoft ſkill i in bie recovery; edt; * 
That none but I, aud my a mee ane 
e Be ſubfer'd to come near him. 


— 
- 


N 


V 


L 


* 


And do upon mine altar ſacrifice. 


-& would therefore read | in the ra now before us: 


— my 'companion-maids. — — In the preceding part of this ſceut it 
chus; nor any particular reaſon why he ſhould be munificent to his 
_ this recolle&ion' of her lowly companion, is perfectly ſuitable 0 


the amiable. charadter of Marina. MALONE. 


be near the gratification of his wilhes, with a generoſity common 
to noble natures on ſuch occaſion, is deſirous to make bis friends 


| following paſſage in Gower: 


5 5 « By nightes tyme lie hath hym bede 


1. Cc E N E n. 
The ſane, 


PenteLEs, on the deck aſleep ; Diana appearing 2 
9 kin as in a viſion. 


DIA. My temple ſtands i in Epbeſus ;” nie thee 
"be thither, | 


( 


— ll, ny companion- friend; 
or, 36 the text here be right, we might read in the former 7" 


has been particularly mentioned, tt.at Marina was wich ood ans | 
maids upon the leafy ſhelter, Kc. 


There is nothing in theſe lines that 3 them to Lyſfima: 


friends becauſe Pericles bas found his daughter. On the other hand, 


I am ſatisfied to leave Lyſimachus in quiet tan of thele 
lines, He is much in love with Marina, and ſuppoſing nimſelf to 


and companions partakers of his happineſs. STEFvens. 
7 My temple ſtands in Epheſus; ] This viſion is * on Bun 


„% The hie God, which wolde him Lone, 
„„ Whan that this kynge was faſt allepe,. 


4% To ſayle unto another ede: 
% To Epbeſum he bad hym drawe, 

% And as it was that tyme lawe, 

% He ſhall do there hys ſacrifice; 

% And eke he bad in all wife, „ 
« That in the temple, amongſt all, HY 
% His fortune, as it is befalle, Us 

„ Touchyng his doughter and his wife, 
by He 1 5 be knowe . his life, MaLOnR. 


10 


— 
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There, when my maiden priefls are met cogether, 5 


Before the people all, 

Reveal how thou at ſea didſt 1855 thy wife: : 

To mourn thy crofſes, with thy daughter 8, call. 
And give them So to the life, 


— 


; tad give tim Felle to the life. ] The old. copies read to 


| the lite. For the emendation, which the rhyme confirms, the 


reader is indebted to Lord Charlewont. « Give them repetition 


to the life,” means, as be obſerves, + Repeat your misfortunes ſo , 


feclingly and ſo exadly, that the language of our narration may 
imitate to the life the tranſaQions you relate.” 80, in ee? 
* The younger brother, Cad wall, 
Strikes life into my ſpeech,” 
In 4 Midfummer Night's Dream, theſe words are again confounded, | 
for in the old copies we there find? ö 
. Two of. the fcſt, "fe coats in beraldry," xc. LY 


MALonz. 


Stare I had read the APES OV 1600 by Lord Charlemont, 


it had ſuggeſted itſelf to me, together with the following explana- 


tion of it: i. e. repeat to them a lively and faithful narrative of 
your adventures. Draw ſuch a picture as ſhall prove iiſelf to have 
been copied ſrom real, not from pretended calamities; fuch a one 


as (hall firike your bearers with all the lufire of conſpicuous truth. 


1 ſuſpe&, however, that Diana's revelation, to Wee was . 


| ginally deliver'd in rhyme, as follows: 


« My temple ſtands in Epheſus ; bie hither, | 
And do upon mine altar ſacrifice. _ \ 
4 There, when my maiden prieſis are met together, | 
« Before the people all, in ſo/emn wiſe, a 

6  Recount the progreſs of thy miſeries. 


„Reveal how thou at ſea didft loſe thy wife; 
Hod mourn thy croſſes, with thy daughter 8: ce, | 
Aud give them repetition to the life. : 

„ perform my bidding, or thou liv'R in woe: 
„ Do't, and be happy, by my ſilver bow.“ | 
Thus, in Twine's tranflation: And when Appollonius laide 
him downe to reft, there appeared an avgell in his fleepe;. com- 


maunding bim to dende his courſe toward Tharſus, and to ſaile unto 


Epheſus, and to go unto the Temple of Diana, accompanied with 


his ſonne in lawe and his daughter, and there with a loude voice to 


declare all his adventures, whatſoever .bad detalles _ from bis 
Youth unto that 8 W 5 e n | 


3 


% 
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— 
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I 


4 


„ PERICLES, 


Perform my bidding, or thou liv in woe: 
Do't, and be happy, by my filver bow. 

Awake, and tell thy dream. [Diana diſappears, 
PR. Celeſtial Dian, goddeſs argentine, *. 
1 will obey thee !— - Helicanus! | 


Enter LegtMACHUS, Erl icavus. ah Manna, 


_Her. EZ, 7 Ro: 
Per. My purpole 1 was for Tharſus, there to ſtrike 
The inhoſpitable Cleon; but Iam _ 
For other ſervice firſt: toward Epheſus 
: Turn © our blown rg, eftloons II] tell thee wWhy.— 
bf \ | To HELIcanus, 
Shall we PAT us, fir, upon your ſhore, 
And give you gold for ſuch Proviſion 75 x 
As our intents will need ? | Fe 
Lys. With all my heart, fir; and when you come 
„ i 1+} 4 Sn 
I have another ſuit.“ . 
e Lon ſhall prevail, 


/ 


3 


„ be 14558. ] The word be 1 have ſupplied. 
+. | MALONK | 
* —— goddeſs argentine, ] That 100 regent of the filver moon. 
So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
Were Tarquin night, as be is but night's child, 
© The filver-ſhining queen he would diſtaiu.“ Fl 
In the chemical phraſe, (as Lord Charlemont obſerves to we.) 
a language well underſtood when this play was 1 Luna or 
Diana means filver, as Sol does gold,”  MALONE. - 
 $'—— blown ſails; ] i. e. ſwollen. So, in 405 an d Cleopatra 
A vent N her ne a0 e blown,” | 
| STEEVENS, 
4x "Loma 4 Cale. ] The old copies read — 1 bave another 
feight. But the anſwer of Pericles ſhews clearly that they are core 
rupt. The ſenſe requires ſome word ſynonymous to requeſt. I 
| therefore read, — I have another ſuit. So, in King Henry III: 
have 9 which you mult not deny me. 8 Marexk. 


0 


N _— nine; a di tte ds 8 en Lr a 0 __ A . * _ 
Moat rad R N 2 * Ws e "Xa. 16; * 7 Ae TIT , 9 - #4 : a + " * 
1 * 9 3 A rn U N * Ro er e 2 2 
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© 


EN "PRIN n o TYRE. n 
Were it to woo my daughter; bes it bend 
| You have been noble towards her. 


IIS. e e your arm, 7 


Pes. . my Marina, . ee 


7 Enter Gwen. before th « Temple 1 Diana al Epheſus 


G Now our ſands are almoſt run; bf 
More a little, and then done 
This, as my laſt boon, give me, 
(For ſach kindneſs muſt relieve me, q 
That you aptly will ſuppoſe 1 
What pageantry, what feats, what hows, 1 
What minſtrelſy, and pretty din, 
bh The regent W in e F 


This n e is viadoubtedt; radicious. I bad formerly made a am 
idle aitempt in ſupport of the old reading, STervrns. | 

, . 4 a, and Fe done. 1 See the nt ta, note. 7h 
| Srrryrvs. 


— "ng en "ITY ] Permit me to- add a few words more, and 


then [ ſhall be filent. The old copies bave dum; in which way 


I bave obſerved in ancient books the word dumb was ocgaſionally | 


ſpelt. + Thus, in The Metomorphoſes of Tones. ROS: 225 
J. Marſton, 1598: 


„% Look how the peeviſh in crouch and kneel | 
% To ſome dum idoll with their offering,” | 
There are many as imperfe& rhymes in this play, as that eb the 
preſent couplet. So, in a former. chorus, moons and dooms. W, 
at the end of this, ſoon and doom. Mr. Rowe reads: Rh 

More a little, and then done. MALONE, | | | 

; Done is fabi ed true reading. See. n. 9 in the following page, 
N STEVENS. 
2 Thie, as my of boon, give weld" The word 41. which is not 
found in the old copies, was ne 4 Mr. e e to complete 4 
Ge; metre. Malou. | 


Some word is, in my opinion, gill wanting to the meaſure, | 
Perhaps our author wrote: _. 
1 bs then, a W of boon, give Wy $raevans.. 1 K 


ö PERICLES, 


To greet the king. 80 be 1 thei, 
That he is promis'd to be wiv'd 
To fair Marina; but in no wile, | 
Till he had one his ſacrifice, 
As Dian bade: whereto being bound, 
The interim, pray you, all confound.“ 
In feather'd briefneſs ſails are fill'd, 
And wiſhes fall out as they're will d. 
At Epheſus, the temple fee, 
Our king, and all his company: 
That he can hither come ſo ſoon, 


, TP 7 meds I 8 boon.” . [Ei 


7 Till he had ton his facrifet] That i is, till 2 bad done 
his ſacrifice. MALONE, 


v The interim, pray you, all confound; ] so, in King Hemy . 


61 


Myſelf have play'd 
e The interim, by rememberitig you 'tis paſt.” 5 
10 confound here ſignifies to conſume.— So, in King Henry IW: 
He did confound the beft part of an hour, 
10 Exthangivg hardiment * yes Glendower,” : 
| x | MATO. 
9 That he can liter come fo ſoon, . 15 
; . Is by your fancy's thankful boon.] Old "aoles-—thankfal doon; 
be but as ſoon and doom are not rbymes correſponding, I read as in the 
text. 
| Thankful boon may | kgnify—1h; licence. you grant us in return for 
T Ie pleaſure we have afforded you in the courſe of the play; or, Ile 
| hoon for which we thank you. So, before in this chorus: 
„ This as my laſt boon give me.“ STEEVENS. 
We had fimilar rhymes before: . 
Fe e if king pericles | 
„Come not home in twice fix moons, 
% He, obedient to their dooms, _ 
Will take the crown.“ 
1 have, therefore, not difturbed the reading, of the old copy. 
Marton, 
I have already expreſſed my belief, that in this laſt inſtance, 
2 tranſpoſition is neceſſary: _ Ik 
Come not, in twice fix moons, don, | 
4 He, obedient to their doom, | 
e Will take” Ke. STEEVENS; * 


the 


it 
e, 
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; 0h 


% , im L 


bf. 


fle 7 imple of Dian at Epheſas ; Tus Andie f 
near the altar, as hagh pricſleſs;* a number af 


virgins on each fide ; CERIMON and other inhabitants 
of Epheſus e 


Enter PrRiclES, with his Trats ; | LysIMactus, 


| HELICANVs, e and a Lady. 


i 


Pin. Hail Dian! to perform thy juſt command, 5 


lhere confeſs myſelf the king of Tyre; 

Who, frighted from my country, did wed? 

The fair Thaiſa, at Pentapolis. 

At ſea in childbed died ſhe, but brought forth... 
A maid-child called Marina; who, O goddels, 
Wears yet Ty filver cial 4 sbe at  Tharſus | 


5 Thaifa——as vigh- prieftel ] Does this accord with neh- 


mo's deſcription: 
e Live, like Diaia' 3 priefieſs "twixt cold ſheets? 7 


Diana muſt have been wofully impoſed on, if the received the 


mother of Marina as a maiden votareſs. STEEVENS. 


3 Who, frighted from my country, did wid —] Country EY be 
eonßdeted as a triſyllable, . So, 9 nee, and a 


others. M ALONE: | 
—— WIE, 0 K. 


Mears yet thy filver livery.] i. e. her white 0067 of innocence, SD 


as being yet under the Fedier of the gs of chaſtity. 


80, 1 Stakſpeare' s Lover's Complaint + 5 

„ „ Tbere my white Aole of chaſtity I daft, 7 

We had the ſame expreſſion before: 
0 One twelve moons more {he'll wear Diane's livery.” 
OLIVES | ER viene. 


8 


P zar. | 


4 


4 


Was nurs'd with Cleon ; lis at Fes year 
He ſonght to murder: but her better ſlars 
Brought her to Mitylene ; againſt whoſe ſhore. 
Riding, her fortunes bronght the maid aboard us, 
Where, by her own moſt clear remembrance, ſhe 
Made known herſelf my daughter. 
i Voice and favour! — 
Jou are, you are Wa, royal Pericles! !* — [She faint, 
PR, What means the woman? ſhe dies! help 
gentlemen! | 
| Crs. Noble fir, -*: „ 
If you have told Diana's altar true, 
In e Four Kiffe. 
n. Reverend appearer, no; 
I threw her o ben with theſe very arms. 
Cx. Upon this coaſt, 1 warrant you. 


„ Tis moſt certain. 


Cx. Look to the lady; 7 Toy ſhe's but o'erjoy'd, 
Early, one bluſt'ring morn, this lady was 
Thrown on this ſhore. 1 op'd the coffin, and 


Found there rich jewels; * recover d her, and plac'd 
N Her 85 


8 


F: ou are, you « eu: O royal Pericles F The fimilitude betweek 
this, ſcene, and the diſcovery in the laſt a& of The Winter's Talt, 
will, I ſuppoſe, ſtrike every reader. MALONE, 


6 What. means the woman?] This reading was furniſh d 5 the 


15 6 quarto. The ark reads — What means the mum? 
| * MALOVE, 
7 Look to the lach :] When lady Macbeth OR to ſwoon, en 
| bearing the account of Duncan's murder, the ſame exclamation is 
uſed, Theſe words belong, I believe, to Pericles, MALONE, 
8 Early, one bluſt'ring morn, ] Old copy — in bluft'ring ke. 
The endeten which d was furniſhed by Mr. Malone, 
| | STEEVENS, 


IF ound there tick Jana; ] The een} quarts, the folios, and 


Mr, BOON: read * en, Pericles next — news that 
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* 
1 
. 6 
N — 15 * 1 
L : * . * 8 
1 4 : 13 :& 
- * 1 
MS, _ ; 
* 


rs Here in Diana's temple, */ Er Barn [be „ 1 
FER gp 8 May w we foe chew” „%% 2 Fed 
CER. Great fir, they ſhall be brought TE: to Ty. 

us | houle, 5755 = 

he Whitkerl invite te you.? Look! ! Thailai is. 3 

Zecover'd. HL 195 

* I 0 let OY 9 5 I 

its, If he be none of mine, my ſanQlity *. „„ 

Ip, Will to my ſenſe * bend no licentions. ear, 


But curb it, ſpite of ſeeing. O, my lord, © | 
Are you not Pericles ? Like bim you ſpeak”. SD, 8 
like him you are: Did you not name a tempel 

A birth, and death? ht | 
k OPER The voice of 3520 Thaifat 

TAI. That Th haiſa am 1.1, 3 GENE; 
And droun' d.“ 1 


"of 


11 fouls 351 be the poet's 3 Thel t true reading i Is found ts N 

the firſt quarto. It ſhould be remembered, that Cerimon delivered _ 

theſe jewels to Thaiſa, (before ſhe left his houſe) in 8 e „„ 

they afterwards remained. MAL ON. | | 
Here in Diana's temple.] The hae e occurs again in 

The Comedy of Errors, where Egeon loles his 9 at lea, and N 58 

ber at laſt in a nunnery. STEVENS. gs 7h Ob TT 
 —— they ſhall be brought you to my houſe, JJ omg Te ERs ... * _ 

Whither I invite you. | This circumſtance bears fome reſem- £ | 
blance to the meeting of Leontes aud Hermione. The office of 


al aon is not unlike that of Paulina in The Winter's Tals. FT 
© STeEVENS. 7 
3 —— to my J Semſe is 7, uſed. for ſenſual paſſion, S& 
08; = in Meaſure for Meaſure and in H amlet, | 128 note on- : 
„ Senſe, ſure, you have, e OD 5 
ans „ Elſe you could not have motion . oy”. 
„en | in the latter, AQ III. ſc. iv. MALONE. . 108 12 
I'S! ſuppoſed dead. 9 | 35 
"Hl drown'd, Suppoſed dead, and that 1 my death was my drown- _ = _ _ Ss 
ke. ing. MAloun. 5 1 
Wer Droumd, in this inflance, Jo not Ggoify ſaſſocated by Star, e 
ENS, but overwhelmed in it. Thus in Knolles's Hiffory : Galieys might 
and de drowned in the barbour with the ern e a "Rope Po Ws, 
hat could be IS: —. EY SK Ee OO YE TOO ee On 


ty — 
Io 
N , . 
4 "LIE 
* 7 . 
9 
* 
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Pen. Immortal Dian! 

i Now I know you better. a 
: When we with tears parted Pentapolis, | 
The king, my father, gave e youluch a ring. 


Shows a ring. 


"Pen; This, this: no more, you gods ! Your pre- 
ſent kindneſs _ 


Makes my paſt mileries ſport: * You ſhall do well 


That on the touching of her lips © may 

Melt, and no more be feen.“ O come, be buried 

A ſecond me within theſe arms“. | 
MAR: TE My 3 f 

Leaps f to be gone into my mother s boſom. 


| [Kneels 40 THAIS 


Pun. 1 5 kneels bere! Fleſh of 5 fleſh 
. Thaiſa; os 
Thy burden at te ſea, nad call” d Marina, 
For ſhe Was e ere; 


* 


8 This, li: N0 more, 70 400 your preſent kindneſs 
Makes ny paſt miſeries ſport: ] So in King Lear: 
lt is a chance that does redeem all forrows 

% That ever I have felt.” MALONE. _ | 
7 — —— I may | | | 
Melt, and no more be ſeen. ] This is a ſentiment which Slak« 
ſpeare never fails to . on : occaſions fimilar to the preſent, 
| "BG in Othello: os 

| 6% 17 it were now to die 
| 'L were now to be moſt happy,“ &c, 

Again, j in The Winter's Tale: | ; 

If I might die within this hour, I bave liv" d 
„ To die when J deſire.” MALONE. 


| Melt, and no more be ſeen, ] So, in the 39th Pſalms 0 


| ſpare me alittle, that! may recover my ſtreugth, adn I go hence, 


and be no more cen.“ STEEVENo. 
9 0 come, be buried 
7 Þ, as time within theſe 4 So in The Winter's ral. 
k + Not like a corſe or if not to be buried, | | 
6s But quick, and in mine arms. MALONE, 


F tg wer uo 


4 


he 
at. 


ce, 


1 have nam'd him oft. 


Embrace him dear Thaiſa; this is he, 


FP R 1 N 0 E 0 FP T * R E. 2 ' ll 


Tual. . e 5 Bleſs'd, and mine own le | 


HI. Hail, madam, and my QHEEW 4 E | "3s | 4" | 
THAI. I know you W „ 
PER. You have heard me lay, whenldid uy” from 5 
e : - 
Ilelt behind an ancient ſubſlitute, . WW 


Can you remember what 1 call'd the man! 2 


%% 7G. IWwas Helicanus them. 
PER. Still confirmation: 


Now do 1 long to hear how you were found _ _ 
How poſſibly preſerv'd; and whom to thank, , - 
Beſides the gods, for this great miracle. be? | =_ 

THAI. Lord Cerimon, my lord; this man, 
Through whom the gods have ſhown their power ; 

VVV . 
From firſt to laſt reſolve you. 

PER. Reverend "= 
The gods can have no mortal officer : 
More like a god than you. Will yon deliver 
How this dead queen re- -lives? 

„ „ ©” on my Lek. 
Beſeech yon, fGrft go with me to my houſe, | 
Where ſhall be ſhown you all was found with her; 


* . 


How ſhe came placed here within the 8 ann . 
No needful ching omitted. . 
JC Pure Dianal | 3 
v ® Bleſs 4. and mine a 80, in The Winter's Tale: | —_— 
Lell me, mine own, | _ _ 
ph Where haft thou been preſery a? Whers rar How . | EY 
e found _ 1 „ Pp, 
5 N father” 3 court?“ Matons, | 9 | „ "76 
OT oe 0 2 2 
8 i 1 


wo 7 sf . Cs N . & . 
4% 3 Ba EEE — 5 : - 2 5 
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444 e PERICLES, 


5 1 blefs thee? for thy viſion; and will offer 
3 My night oblations to thee. Thaiſa, Y 
| | This prince, the fair-betrothed * of your daughter, 
| Shall marry her at Pentapolis.“ And now, 
Ibis ornament, that makes me look ſo diſmal, 
- Will 1, wy lov'd Marina, clip to form; 
And what this fourteen years no razor touch'd, 
T o grace oy ack Fil beautify,” 


O Z 


5 Beſs & thee —] For the infertion of the 1 pronoun T am 
reſponfible. MALONE. 
l ſeir- betroliaa—] i. e. an covtraied, bonourably 
afhanced. rene ene. +. | 
%.3 | Thaiſa, 8 
N bis PEI the fair-betrothed of your daughter, . | 
| Shall marry her at Pentapolis.] So, in the lat ſcene of The 
Winter's Tale, Leontes informs Paulina: | 
46 — — This your ſon-in-law, 80 
5 « And fon unto the king, (whom heavens dire8iog,) 
I | _« Is troth-plight to your daughter.” MALONE. | 
5 | And now, | 
| This ornament that makes me look fo diſmal, 
| | Will J, my lov'd Marina, clip to form ; 
| 5 i whe! this ſour teen years no razor touch'd, 
| 
| 


To grace thy marriage-day, 1 I'll beautify.] 80, In Muck 4⁴⁰ 
. Nothing: ** —— tbe barber's man hath been ſeen with 
him; and the old ornament of his cheek hath already ſtuff'd tennis 
balls.” | 
| The author has hare fellows Gower, or r C Ronanorum: 
8 41 this a vowe to God I make, 
A | e That I mall never for hir ſake 
1 « My berde for no likynge ſhave, 
« Till it befalle that I have 
© Jn convenable time of a 88 
© Beſette hir unte meariage.” Confeſſio Amantis. | 
The word ſ in the firſt line, and the words—my lov'd Marina, 
in the ſecond, which both the ſenſe and metre 1 I have ſup- 
| plied. MALONE. 8 
4 The author is in this place guilty of a flight inadvertency. It 
1 Was but a ſhort time before, when Pericles arrived at Tharſus, and 
| Heard of his daughter's death, that he made a vow never to waſh 
is face or cut his hair. M. Mason. 


See p. gd. Dog: Where, if my reading be not erron cos, * 
"1 | 


Trar. Lord Cerimon bath letters of good credit, 
Sir, that my father's dead. 

. queen, | 

Well ee their vuptials, and ourſelves . 
Will in that kingdom ſpend our following days; 
Our ſon aud daughter ſhall in Tyrus reign. is 

Lord Cerimon, we do our longing ſtay, 
To hear the 2 untold. — Sir, lead che way.” 
1 K Excunt. 


Enter GowsR, * | 


. 


have heard us 
Ol monſtrous luſt the due ad reward: 
In Pericles, his queen and daughter, ſeen 


* 


preſent remark has no are foundation. STEEVENS. 


© Heavens mate a far of in!] So, in Romes and Juliet e 

+ Take him aud cut him into liule flars — 

Again, in Cymbeline: — 5 VV 
| —— for they are fit | | | 
« To inlay heaven with flars.” _ STEEVENS. -_ 


= and impotent concluſion of the. ſecoud part of King Henry IV: 
Come, will you hence?“ The concluding line of The Winter's 
Tal. furniſhes us with one d qually abrupt, and nearly reſembling 
. the preſent: —* Haflily lead away.” This paſſage will juſtify the 


Way, MALONE, 


chus and his daughter, Kc. The corte dion was ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Steevens, „ 80, (as he obſerves,) in Shakſpeare's other plays, 


| Wee, Ke, Maronx. 


23 


—— 


RINGE OF TYRE ung 


PER. er make a ſtar of bim Yetthere, 


Cor. In 3 and his daughter, you 


( Although aſſai[ d with fortune fierce andkeen ) 


Pool will be foned that, this vow was made A808 d l | 
after the birth of Marina ; and conſequently that Mr, M. 1 ps | 


7 Sir, lead the way. ] Dr. Johnſon bas juſtly objeQed to the | 


correion of the old FOBY now mee] It w leads the 


* In Antioch, and his ente, The old copies read; 5 . 


France, for the king of Fiance 3 e for the king. Lo Mos FERY 


5 PERICLES, 


2 ech preſery'd from fell deſſruction- 8 Bll 
Let on by heaven, and crown d with Joy + at 


e 
In Helicanus may yon well deſcry 
A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty: 

In reverend Cerimon there well appears, 

The worth chat learned charity aye wears. 
For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 


5 


Had ſpread their curſed. deed, and eee 1 


name 

Of Pericles, to rage the city i 
That him and his they in his palace burn. 
The gods for murder ſeemed ſo coutent 


To puniſn them ; although not Was, but 


meant. 
80. on your patience evermore betten, 
New joy wait on you! Here our play has 


* Virtue 5 from fell defiruttion': $ 1 7. 
Led on by heaven, and crown'd with j oy at laft. ] All the copie 
are here, I think, manifeflly corrupt. — They read: | 
Virtus preferr'd from fell deſtrudion's bloſt——. 
The groſs and numerous errors of even the moſt accurate cop] 


of this play, will, it is boped, juſtify the ere that has been taken 


on this and ſome other occaſions. 


It would be difficult to produce from the works of Shakſpeare 


marly couplets more ſpirited and harmonious than this. MALONE. 
— and honour'd name—] The firſt and ſecond quarto read 
—the bonour'd name. The reading of the text, which appears to 
me more intelligible, is that of the folio 1664. The city is here 
uſed for the colleQive body of the citizens. MALONE. 

T0 puniſh them; although not done, but meant, | The defectivs 
metre of this line in the old copy, induces me to think that the 


word Them, which I have ſupplied, was omitted. br the carelefinels 
of the printer. MALONE, 


| 4 This play is ſo 8 corrupted by the printers, Kc. 
that! it does not ſo much ſeem to want illuſtration as emendation: 
and the eirata ny ſo numerous and stolz, that one is * p | 


- W 1 © 3 Exit GOWER. 
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faſp 6d almoſt every Une where kits; 1s the leaft deviation in the 
language from what is either uſual or proper. Many of the cor- i 
fuptions appear to have ariſen from an illiterate tranſcriber" having 
written the ſpeeches by ear from an inaccurate reciter : who hl 4 
tween them both have rendered the text On the verbs particular 1 | 
very ungrammatical. n 
More of the phraſeology uſed” in the leine dramas of Shak- _ 
| ſpeare prevails in Pericles, than in any of the other bx doubted 1885 
| Plays. PERCY. 
The fragment of the MS. poem, Wenge in the preliminary 
obſervations, has ſuffered fo much by time, as to be ſcarcely legi- 
ble. The parchment on which it is written baving been converted. 
into the cover of a book, for which purpoſe its edges were cut off, 
| ſome words are entirely loſt. However, from the following con- 
cluding lines the reader may be enabled to form oO png: with 
N to the age of this piece: 
* je ne» thys was tranflatyd TY at englondes ade 
© , + ++ + to the makers ſtat tak ſich a mynde 
„% . . . . have y take hys bedys on hond and fayd bys pat”, 
RE Ye noſtr. and crede © | 
% Thomas * vicary y underſtonde at wymborne mynftre in 
75 that ſlede | 
2 * y thouzte z0u have wryte bit is nouzt worth. to 
DIE de knowe | 
ING 1 . that wole the ſothe „eye 80 Wider and we wol the 
? 2:2 > febowe.”” - | 
on the ſubje& of Pericles, Lillo formed a tragedy of three ads, 
which was firſt repreſented in the year 1738. 
_ Toa former edition of this play were ſubjoined two Diſſerta- 
tions; one written by Mr. Steevens, the Other by me. Io the latter 
1 urged ſuch arguments as then appeared to me to have weight, io 
prove that it was the entire, work of Shakſpeare, and one of his 
- earlieft compoſitions, Mr, Steevens on the other band maintained, 
that it was originally the produQion of ſome elder playwright, and 
afterwards improved by our poet, whole hand was acknowledged 
to be viſible in many ſcenes throughout the play. On a review of 
the various arguments which each of us produced in favour of bis | 
own hypotheſis, | am now convinced that the theory of Mr. 
Steevens was right, and have no een in eee my 
own to be erroneous. 
This N Was atered. on the Stationers' books, ney. with 


* The u in the Italick „ hav been ſupplied is the con- 
jecture of Mr. Tyrwhitt, Who very obligingly examined this ancient. 
| non, and furgiched. the editor wy the above extract. 


\ Ln 


aſcribed to him in his life time, of which be indubitably wrote not 


kind; becauſe in all queſtions of this nature, internal evidence i 
the beſt that can be produced, and to every perſon intimately ac. 


A ſtriking fimilitude to paflages in bis undiſputed plays, ſome of 
the incidents, the Gtuation of many of the perſons, and in various 
places the colour of the ſtyle, all thefe combine to ſet the ſeal of 


mow appears, was written by him. The greater part of the three 
laſt aQs may, I think, on this ground be ſafely aſcribed to bim; 
and his haud may be traced occalionally i in the other two diviſions, ; 
To alter, new-model; and improve the unſucceſsful dramas of. 
| preceding writers, was, I believe, much more common in the 


— — — — — —ę—— —— — — 
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; Antony end Cleopatra, in the year 1608, by Edward Blount, a book. N 
eller of eminence, and one of the publiſhers of the firſt foo 
edition of Shakſpeare's works, It was printed with his name in 


the title. -page, in his life-time ; but this circumſtance Proves no. 
thing; becauſe by the knavery of bookſellers other pieces were alſy 


a line. Nor is it neceſſary to urge is ſupport of its genuineneſ,, 
that at a ſublequent period it was aſcribed to him by ſeveral di. 
matick writers. I with not to rely on any circumſtance of thy 


quainted with our poet's 'writings, muſt in the preſent caſe be deci. 
five. The congenial ſentiments, the numerous expreſſions bearing 


Shakſpeare on the play before us, and furniſh us with internal and 
irreſiſtible proofs, that a conſiderable portion of this piece, as it 


time of Shakſpeare than is generally ſuppoſed.” This piece having 
been thus new-modelled by onr poet, and enriched with many 


bappy ftrokes from his pen, is unqueſtionably entitled to that place 
ne his works, which it has now obtained. MALONE, , 


After Mr. Malone's retraQion, (which is no leſs honourable to 
Himſelf than to the preſent editor of Pericles,) it may be aſked why 
| the diſſertations mentioged in the foregoing note appear a ſecond 
time in print. To ſuch a queſtion 1 am- not unwilling to reply. My 
| ſole motive for republiſhing them is to manifeft that the {kill diſs 
| Played by my late opponeat in defence of what he conceived io 
| haye been right, can only be exceeded by the liberality of his 
-e0ncelhon lince Us. has 83 himſelf 3 in the wrong. | 


| In 2 3 diſquiſition concerniug this play, 1 tioned. that 

the dumb ſhows, which are fouud in it, induced me to doubt 
whether it came from the pen of Shakſpeare. The ſentiments that 
I then expreſſed, were ſuggeſted by a very baſty and tranſient 


ſurvey of the piece, I am ſtill, however, of opinion, that this 
conſideration. (our author haviog expreſsly ridiculed ſuch exhibi- 
tions) might in a very doubtful queſtiov have ſome weight. But 


weaker proofs muſt yield to ſtronger. It is idle to Jay any great | 
flreſs 0 ſuch a Uight circumſtance, when the pies itlelt fur- 


STERVENS, 


— 


- 


Longenial ſentiments, the numerous, expreſſions bearing a ſtriking 


6 


Gtuations of the perſons, the colour of the ſtyle, at leaft through | 


not always conformable to his opinions, (of which there are abun- 
dant proofs) or, (what I rather believe to be the caſe) that this wag 
one of his earlieſt dramas, written at a time when tbeſe exhibitions 
ridiculous pageants: probably, in the year 1590, or 1591.* 


that ſome part of Pericles certainly was written by him, particulacly 


1; the laſt ad.“ Dr. Farmer, whoſe opinion in every thing that 
f relates to our author has deſervedly the greateſt weight, thinks the 
d hand of Shakſpeare may be ſometimes ſeen in the latter part of the 


diſcovers his daughter, / is indeed eminently beautiful; but the 


firſt performance: . VV 
Shakſpeare's own Muſe his Pericles firſt bore; 
1 The prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor.“ 


has mentioned it, is, in my apprehenſion, another proof of its 
1 authenticity, In his memorable Ode, written ſoon after his New 

; ; $ E 3 | a 
ly Inn had been damned, when he was comparing his own unſuccels- 
Fa ful pieces with the "applauded dramas of his coutemporaties, he 


naturally. choſe to point at what he eſteemed a weak performance 
of a rival, whom he appears to have envied and hated merely 


0 


dramas, as cold as the performances themſcives, 


bt * Tfthis play was written in the year 1590 er 1591,with what colour ot 
lat truth could it be ſtyledlas it is in the title page to the firſt edition of it, 4te. 


1509, © the late and much admired” &c.? STEEVEES. 


\ Fl 
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giſhes 1 and irrefiflible evidence, of its authenticity. | N 
Gmilitade to paſſages in his undiſputed plays, the incidents, the 
the greater part of the play, all, in my apprehenſion, conſpire to 


ſet the ſeal of Shakſpeare on this performance, What then ſhall 
we ſay to theſe dumb ſhows? Either, that the poet's prattice was” 


were much admired, and before he had ſeen the abſurdity of ſuch 


Mr. Rowe in his firft edition of Shakſpeare ſays, It is owned ; 


play, and there only. The ſcene, in the laſt ac, in which Pericles 


whole piece appears to me to furniſh abundant proofs of the hand 
| of Sbakſpeare. The inequalities in different parts. of it are not 
greater than may be found in fome of his other dramas. It ſhould 

be remembered alſo, that Dryden, who lived near enough the time 
to be well informed, has pronounced this play to be our author's 


Let me add, that the contemptuous manner in which Ben Jonſon 5 
becauſe the ſplendor of his genius had eclipſed his own, and had 


rendered the reception of thoſe tame and diſguſting imitations of 
| antiquity, which he boaftingly called the only legitimate Engliſh 


* 


> 


e ee e PERTELNS! 
| 


the terr 
tie 
acceſsf 
Edgar 7 
peculia 
ſeveral 

of Wind 


As the ſubjed is of ſome curioſity, I ſhall make no apology ; 

laying before the reader a more minute iuveltigation of it, 1 
Proper, however, to inform him, that one of the following gif, 
tations on the genuineveſs ofthis play precedes tbe other only fo of 

© reaſon aſſigned by Dogberry, that where {wo men ride on a ff 
To one muſt ride behind. That we might catch bints from the firiduy 
of each other, aud collect what we could mutually advance Into z 


* point, Mr. Steevens and | ſet forward with au agreement to main. But 1 
. tain the propriety of our reſpective ſuppoſitious relative to this Gower 
| piece, as far as we were able; to ſubmit our remaiks, 28 they reign o 
| gradually increaſed, alternately to each other, and to diſpute thy judgen 

oppolite hypotheſis, till one of us ſhould acquieſcein the opinion lo inad 

of his opponent, or each remain confirmed in his own. The reader and pl 
| is therefore requeſted to bear in mind, that if the laſt ſeries of argu o od, 
N ments be conſidered as an auſwer to the firft, the firtt was equi bccien 
|  wiitten in reply to the laſt: V [ am 
| 5 e 1 ae ans ſeſe armat utroque, e | Machn: 
4 | & Unaque mens animat non diflociabilis ambos,” | rer 
| Ee is as i EO a irs no 6 Os Mato, forme: 
| | — dialed 
| 3 2 VVV and h 
THAT this tragedy has ſome merit, it were vain to deny; lt cker 
| . that it is the entire cowpoſition of Shakſpeare, is wore than an chro 
| be haſtily granted. I ſhall not venture, with Dr. Farmer, to de- js pri 

termine that the hand of our great poet is only vihble in the lat which 


| act, for I think it appears in ſeveral paſſages diſperſed over eich 
= of theſe diviſions, 1 find it difficult, however, to perſuade my{df 
| that he was the original fabricator of the plot, or the author of 
| _ every dialogue, chorus, &c. and this opinion is founded on a con- 
f currence of circumſtances which I ſhall attempt to enumerate, that 
| | the reader may have the benefit of all the lights I am able to throw 
_ 7] on ſo obſcure a ſubje c. CER es 
5 | 
| 


magic 
| powe 


1 

Be it fir obſerved, that moſt of the choruſes in Pericles are com 

Je written in a meaſure which Shakſpeare has not employed on the prove 

fame occaſion, either in The Winter's Tale, Romeo and Juli, u apy 

1 | King Henry the Fifth. If it be urged, that throughout theſe te- air 
Þ | Citations Gower was his model, I can ſafely affirm t bat their late Ks 
guage, and ſometimes their verfification, by no means reſembles 1 hi 
| that of Chaucer's contemporary. One of theſe mounlogues is com. over 
| poſed in hexameters, and another in alternate rhymes; neither of dific 
| which are ever found in his printed works, or thoſe which yl tiqui 
remain in mauuſcript; nor does he, like the author of Pericles, WW wore 

introduce four and five-feet metre in the ſme ſeries of lines. | the! 

Shakſpeare therefore be allowed to have copied not only the general lo ex 

_ "outline, but even the peculiarities of nature with eaſe and accuracy, "on 

we may ſurely ſuppoſe that, at the expence of ſome unprofitable 1550 


labour, he would not have failed ſo egregiouſly in his imitation of 
antiquated ſtyle or numbers. — That he could allume with mcely uſes 
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of 0frick and Armado, Holofernes and N athani:l. 


lf Windſor and King Henry the Fifth.* 


power over their modes of declamation. The caſe is otherwiſe, 
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he terms of a ffedation and pedantry, he has ſhown in the charaQers 
That he could- 


"cceſsfully counterfeit provincial dialeds, we may learn from 
figar and Sir Hugh Evans; and that he was no ſtranger to the 


Veculiarities of foreign pronunciatabn, is likewife evident from 


ſeveral ſcenes of Engliſh tinQured with French, 


in The Merry Wives 


But it is here urged by Mr. Malone, that an exaQ imitation of 
Cower would have proved unintelligible to any audience during the 


reign of Elizabeth. If it were (which I am ſlow to admit) our author's 


udgewent would ſcarce have permitted him to chooſe an agent 
lo inadequate to the purpoſe of an interpreter; one whoſe years 
and phraſeology muſt be ſet at variance before he could be under. 
flood, one who was to aſſume the form, office, and habit of an 
ancient, and was yet to ſpeak the language of a modern. 
ſam ready to allow my opponent that the authors who introduced 
Machiavel,  Guicciardine, and the Monk of Chefter, on the ſtage, have. 
never yet been blamed becauſe they avoided to make the two 
former ſpeak in their native tongue, and the latter in the Engliſh 
diale& of his age. The proper language of the Italian ſtateſman 
and hiftorian, could not have been underflood by our common 
zudiences ; and as to Rainulph, he is known to have compoſed, his 
chronicle in Latin. Beſides, theſe three perſonages were writers 
in proſe. They are alike called np to fuperintend the relations 
which were originally found id their reſpeQive books; and the 
magick that converted them into poets, might claim an | han TE 
ben 
ancient bards, wboſe compoſitions were in Engliſh, are ſummoned ' 
from the grave to infiru& their countrymen; for theſe apparitiong 
may be expected to ſpeak in the ſtyle and language that diſtinguilheg 


* Notwithſtanding whatT have advanced in favour of Shakſpeare's un- 
common powers of imitation, Iam by no means ſure he would have 
proved ſucceſsful in acold attempt to copy the peculiarities of language 
more ancient than his own. His exalted genius would have taught him 
to deſpiſe ſo ſervile an undertaking ; and his good ſenſe would have re- 
lrained him from engaging in a task which he had neither leiſure nor 
patience to perform. His talents are diſplayed in copies from originals of 


a higher rank, Neither am I convinced that inferior writers have been 


over-lucky in poetical mimickries of their early predeceſſors. It is leſs 
difficult to deform language, than to beſtow on it the true caſt of an- 
tiquity; and though the licentiouſneſs of Chaucer, and the obſolete 
werds employed by Gower, are within the reach of moderate abilities, 
the humeur of the one, and the general idiom of the other, are not quite 
lo eaſy of attainment, The beſt of our modern poets have ſucceeded but 
tolerably in short compoſitions of this kind, and have therefore shown 
their prudence in attempting none of equal length with the aſſembled 
choruſes in Pericles, which cenſiſt at leaſt of three. hundred lines. 
Mr. Pope profefſes to give us a tory in the manner of Chaucer; but 
20% metre on the occaſion in which not a ſingle tale of that author is 


f 
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their real age, and their known produQions, when there is no (6, 
ficient reaſon why they ſhould depart from them, | 

If the inequalities of meaſure which I have pointed: out, be allo 
viſible in the lyrick parts of Macbeth, &c. 1 muſt obſerye tat 
throughout theſe plays our author has pot profeſſed to imitate the 
ſtyle or manner of any, acknowledged character or age; and therg, 
| fore was tied down to the obſervation of no particular rye, } 
Moft of the irregular lines, however, in Midſummer Nigit' 
Dream, &c. I ſuſpe& of having been prolonged by' caſual wong. 
ſyllables, which ftole into them through the inattention of tho 
copyiſt, or the impertinence of the ſpeaker.— If indeed the choruſes 
in Pericles contain many ſuch marked expteſſious as are diſcoverahle 
in Shakſpeare's other dramas, I muft confeſs that they have hitheng 
eſcaped my notice; unleſs they may be ſaid to occur in particulay 
which of neceſſity muſt be common to all ſoliloquies of a bmilet 


kind. Such interlocutions cannot fail occaſionally to contain the If i 
ſame modes of addreſs, and the fame perſualive arguments to ſolicit poetic 
Indulgence and fecure applauſe. As for the ardentia verba cele- foru3l] 
brated by Mr. Malone, (to borrow Milton's phraſe,) in my ap appea 
 prehenſion they burn but cold and frore. 891 A pomp 
To theſe obſervations I may add, that though Shakſpeare ſeem ſhoul: 
to have been well verſed in the writings of Chauter, his plays con- be te 
tain no marks of his acquaintance with the works of Gower, from ol thi 
whoſe fund of ſtories not one of his plots is adopted, When! paged 
quoted the Confeſſio Amantis to illuſtrate © Florentius' love“ in Tit Ne: 
Taming of a Shrew, it was only becauſe I had then met with no wore 
_ otHNer book in which that tale was related —I ought not to quit the nder 
 ſubje& of theſe choruſes without remarking that Gower interpoſes alwol 
no lefs than fix times in the courſe of our play, excluſive of hi ritt 
introdudiou and peroration. Indeed he enters as often 3s any * 
chaſm in the ſtory requires to be ſupplied, I do not recolled the inen 
ſame pradtice in other tragedies, to which the chorus uſually lerves piece 
as a prologue, and then appears only betweeu the as. Shakſpeare' Char 
legitimate pieces in which theſe mediators are found, might fil aud 
| be repreſented without their aid; but the owiſſion of Gower 10 4 
| Fericles would render it ſo perfectly confuſed, that the audience like t 
might juſtly exclaim with OA ;—++ Chaos is come again, | 
Very little that can tend with certainty to eſtabliſh or oppole 34 
our author's excluſive right in this dramatick performance, 1s 10 dow. 
be collected from the dumb ſhows; for he has no ſuch in bis other. pages 
plays as vill ſerve to direct our judgement. Theſe in Pericles are polat 
not introduced (in compliance with two ancient cuftoms) at ſlated * 
periods, or for the ſake of adventitious ſplendor, They do not 0 
appear before every ac, like thoſe in Ferrex and Porrex; they die Ge 


not, like thoſe in Jocafla, merely oſtentatious. Such deviations 
from common practice incline me to believe that originally there 
were no mute exhibitions at all throughout the piece but that 


- 
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when Shakſpeare undertook to reform it, finding ſome parts pe- 
culiarly long or unintereſting, he now and then ſtruck out the 
dialogue, and only left the action in its room; adviſing the author 
io add a few lines to his choruſes, as auxiliaries on the occaſion, 
Thoſe whoſe fate it is to be engaged in the repairs of an old 
manſon-bouſe, muſt ſubmit to many aukward expedients, which 


837 
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* they would have eſcaped in a fabrick conftraged on their owa 
a plan: or it might be obſerved, that though Sbakſpeare has exe 


preſſed bis contempt of ſuch dumb ſhows as were tnexplicable, there 
h no reaſon to believe he would have pointed the ſame ridicule at 


* others which were more eaſily underſtuod. I do not readily perceive 
table that the aid of a dumb Jhow is much more reprehenlible than That 
aun e Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aufem, 
gil „ Quam quæ ſunt oculis ſubjedta fidelibus. EET 
ths If it be obſerved that the latter will admit of ſentiment and 
licit poetical imagery, it may be alſo urged that the former will ſerve ts 
tele⸗ furuiſh ont ſuch ſpectacles of magnificence as ſhould by no means 
aps appear deſpicable, in a kingdom which has ever encouraged the 
pomp of lord mayors' feafts, inftallmenis, and coronations.— I 
rem ſhould extend theſe remarks to an unwarrantable length, or might 8 
000 be tempted to prove that many of Shakſpeare's plays exhibit traces 
from of theſe lole mn pantomimes; * though they are too adroitly ma- 
hen l naged by him to have nced of verbal interpretation 
1 Th Next it may be remarked, that the valuable paris of Pericles are 
1 80 wore diſtinguiſhed by their poetical turn, than by variety of cha- 
ir the nder, or command over the paſſions. Partial graces are indeed 
poſes alwolt the only improvements that the mender of a play already 
f his written can eaſily introduce; for an error in the firſt conco ion 
; 207 can be redeemed by no future proceſs of chemiſtry, A few flowery 
3 the lines may here and there be firewg on the ſurface of a dramatick 
erves piece; but theſe have little power to impiegnate its general maſs, 
a Chara&er, on the contrary, muſt be deſigned at the author's outſet, 
i fil and proceed with gradual congeniality through the whole. In 
— genuine Shakſpeare, it infiguates itſelf every where, with an addreſs 
ien lite that of Virgil 's ſaaxe— Eb ein Oo ee 
* : + ; ) 
pole The reader who is willing to purſue this hint, may conſult what are 
3s to now called the ſtage directions, throughout the folio 1623,in the following 
ther a do thi FP 4 : | 
otht pages. I refer to this copy, becauſe it cannot be ſuſpected of modern inter- 
[1s are polation. Tempeſt, p. 13, 15, 164 All's Well &c.234,2 38. King Henry FI, P. I. 
ſlated 100, 102, 105, Ditto, P. IT. 125, 127, 129. Ditto, P. III. 164. King 
0 not Henry VIII. 266, 207, 211, 315, 224, 2 26, 231, Coriolanus, 6, 7. Titus 
y are Adronicus, 31. Timon, 82, Macbeth, 135, 144. Hamlet, 267. Antony and 
tions WW Cee, 151, 355. Cymbeline, 392, 39% 
there VVV 
that 
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= fit tori collo | e 1 
40 Fe ingens coluber; fit long tenia vitter, 
„Inne dtitque comas, & membris lubritus errat.' 
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dat che drama before us contains no dilereinsüon of of manner, . * It 
lexcept in the comick. dialogues,) very few traces of original eharact 
| thought, and is evidently deftitute of that intelligence and uleſul fame ti 
knowledge that pervade even the meaneſt of Shakſpeare's undil⸗ built 0 
puted performances, To ſpeak more plainly, it is neither enriched proper 
by the gems that ſparkle through the rubbiſh of Love's Labon't Antoni 
Loft, nor the good ſenſe which ſo often fertilizes the barren fable $ebaſti 
of The Two Gentlemen of Verona.—Pericles, in ſhort, is little more e 
tban a firing of adventures ſo numerous, ſo inartificially crowded 2 
together, and ſo far removed from probability, that in my pfivate e 
judgement, I muſt acquit even the irregular and lawleſs Shakſpeare Demet 
of having conſtructed the fabrick of the drama, though” he bs Valent 
| certainly beftowed Tome decoration on its parts. Yet even this de. Daltha 
coration, like embroidery on a blanket, only ſerves by contraſt 10 Eſcalu 
expoſe the meanneſs of the original materials. That the plays of Claud! 
| Shakſpeare have their inequalities likewiſe, is ſufficiently under. Juliet, 
ftood; but they are flill the inequalities of Shakſpeaie. He may Maria 
occaſionally be abſurd, but i is ſeldom fooliſh ; he muy be cevſured, and 
but can rarely be deſpiſed, | Hoy 

I do not recolled a ſingle plot of Shakſpeare s formation (or "Ws 
even adoption from preceding plays or novels), in which the ma. Katha 
jority of the characters are not ſo well connected, and ſo neceſſary Maria 
in reſped of each other, that they proceed in combination to the Emili: 
end of the ſtory; ualeſs that ſtory (as in the caſes of Antigonus and Angel 
Mierculio] requires the interpolition. of death. In Pericles this cone Varro 
nds tinuity 1 wanting; Pot 4s . Flavit 
ar, —— disjeQas, moles, avulſaque ſaxis | b EE WT Luci 

65 Saxa vides;F - t | | Diom 

and even with the aid of Cowes the franc are ks looſely Veri 
tacked together, than cloſely interwoven. We ſee. no more of ad. 
Antiockus after his firſt appearance. His anonymous daughter ut- art 
ters but one unintelligible couplet, and then vaniſhes. Simonides Bapti 
likewiſe is loſt as Toon as the marriage of TIai is over; and ihs Clauc 
puniſhment of Cleon and his wife, which poetick juſtice demanded, Fhilo 
makes no part of the ation, but is related in a kind of epi- Venti 
logue by Gower. This is at leaſt a pradice which in no inſtance Lucir 
has received the ſandion of Shakſpeare. From ſuch deficiency A Ceſar 
of mutual intereft, and liaiſon na of the perſotiages of the drama, | Fu 

| re 
* Thoſe opticks that « can ditect the ſmalleſt veſtige of $hakſpeareit 125 

| the character of the Pentapolitan monarch, cannot fail with equal felicity 72 
to diſcover Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt, and to find all that should Nes 
adorn the Greces, in the perſons and conduct of the weird fiſters. Com- Silvj 
pared with this Simonides, the King of Navarre in Love's Labour's Loft, Egeu 


Neſeus in the Midſummer Night s Dream, and the Rex fiſtulatiſimus in 40%, 
wy that ends well, are the rare compounds ot Masbiguet and Hercuitis . 


Im 


ſam 


prope 
Antonio. 


Francifco. 
Stephano. 
Helena. 
Demetrius. 
valentine. 
Dalthazar. 
Eſcalus. 
Claudio. 
Juliet, | 


Ceſario. 


Lance, 
Adrian. 


Franciſco. 


Luce, 
Silvius. 


| Hortenſius. 


nato. 


R 


5 R. and Jul. ; — 


* It is remarkable, that not a name appropriated by Shakſpeare to any 
zaracter throughout his other plays, is to be found in this, At the 
ine time the reader will obſerve that, except in ſuch pieces as are 
built on- hiſtorical ſubjects, or English»fables, he employs the ſame. 
names repeatedly in his different dramas. s. | 
Tempeſt, Two Geut. MuchAdo, T. Night. M. of v. 


Sebaſtian.  ——— | TW. Night. | 
Ferdinand- — — ot L. L. Loſt. 
— M. of Ven. 


Cymbeline, | All's Well. M. N. Dr. Tr. and Creff. — 51 


M. N. Dr. N 5 Ant. and ei . | 8 

Two Gent; > Tw. Ning. „ 

Much Ado. M. of Ven, Com. ef E. R. and juli 5 
and Jul. Mr Meat oi I, 


Mariana, M. for Meaſs All's Well. 

Vincentio. Tam. the Shrew, — 9 5 
Portia. ulius Cefar. M. of Ven. 95 „„ 
Cratiano. Othello. ä᷑ꝗl:. | 
Roſaline. L. L. Loſt. As you & G. 

| Katharine. Tam, the Shrew. L. L. Loſt 7 

Maria, Twelfth Night, —— % 
Emilia, Othello.  . W. Tale. Com. of I. 
Angelo. £ M. for. Mead. | Com. of E. . 
Varro. Timon. Julius Cæſ. 

Flavius, — 4 ——— ö 

Heil, ðͤ TINS 

Diomedes. Tr. and Cre, Ant.audCles, | 
Varrius. M. for Me. ] ꝑ ,,,, 
Cornelius. Hamlet. Cymbeline. 7 
Bianca, _ Othello, T. the Shrew. w 

Paris, Tr. and Creff. R. and Jul. 1 . 

Baptiſta, Hamlet. T. the Shr. 

Claudius. . Jul. Cæſat. 

Philo. Ant. and Cleo. Timon. g 

Ventidius, — a FEM | 

Lucius, Cymbeline. mn Ea 


Twelfth Night. Ant.andCleo. 


Two Gent. and Launcelot, Merchant of Venice. 
Tempeſt. and Adriana, Comedy of Errors. 
Hamlet, &c. and Franciſca. Mealure for Meaſure. 
Com. of Errors. Lucina, ibid, Lucetta. Two Gent. 
As you like it. and Silvia, Two Gent. of Verona, 
Mid. Night's Dr. and Egeon. Comedy of Errors, 
Timon. 5 


Much Ade. = and Leonatus. Cymbeline, 


a 


— 


and Hortenſio. Taming of the Shrevy 


farther ſtreugthened in my belief that our great poet had no 
fare in conſtruQing it.“ Dr. Johnſon long ago obſerved that 


— 


To theſe might be added ſuch as only differ from each other'by means ts 
of fresh terminations 2. | | REN | | Re 
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his real power is not ſeen in the ſplendor of particular pallages, but 


in tbe progreſs of his fable, and the tenour of his dialogue: and 


| when it becomes neceſſary. lor me to quote. A deciſion founded 005 


N — : in whi 
_ comprehenſive views, I can appeal to none in which I ſhould mg 


implicitly confide. —Gower relates the flory of Pericles in a mayng! 
. ._ notquite fo delultory; and yet ſuch a tale às that of Prince 4h ohn. 
jn its moſt perfect ſtate, would hardly have attraded the notice of 


any playwright, except one who was quite a novice in the rules of 
bis art. Mr. Malone indeed obſerves that our author has purſued 
the legend exaQly as he found it in the Confeſſio Amanits, or elle. 

' where. I can only add, that this is by no means his pradice in 
any other dramas, exceptſuch as are merely hiſtorical, or founded 
on facts from which he could not venture to deviate, becauſe they 
were univerſally believed. Sbakſpeare has deſerted bis origivals in 
As you like it, Hamlet, King Lear, &c. The curious reader 

ealily convince himfelf of the truth of theſe aſſertions. 


may 


That Shakſpeare has repeated in bis later plays any material cit. 
cumſtances which he had adopted in his more early ones, I am by 


no means ready to allow. Some ſmaller coincidences with himſelf. 


may perhaps be diſcovered.” Though it be not uſual for one 
architect to build two fabricks exadly alike, he may yet be found 
to have diſtributed many ornaments in common over both, and to 
have fitted up more than one apartment with the ſame cornice aud 
mouldings. If Pericles ſhou ld be ſuppoſed to bear any general and 
ſtriking reſemblance to The Winter's Tale, let me enquire in what 
part of the former we are to ſearch for the flighteft traces of 
Leontes' jealouſy (the hinge on which the fable turns) the voble 
Tortitude of Hermione, the gallantry of Florizel, the ſpirit of Paulina, 
- or_the humour of 4utolycus? Two tories cannot be ſaid to have 
much correſpondence,. when the chief features that diftioguiſh tue 
one, are entirely wanting in the other. 


Names that in ſomeplays are appropriated to ſpeaking characters, in 
other dramas are introduced as belonging only to abſent perſons or 
things. Thus we have mention of a 5 | 

Roſaline, a Lucio, a Helena, a Valentine, &c. in Romeo and Juliet, 
Iſabella, Eſcalus, Antonie, and Sebaſtian, in All's well that ends wells 
Capulet and Roderigo, in Twelfth Night. . 
Ferdinand and Troilus, in the Taming of a Shrew, & . 

I have taken this minute trouble to gain an opportunity of ages 


| how unlikely it is that Shakſpeareshouid have been content to uſe ſecond- | 


hand names in ſo many of his more finished plays, and at the ſame time 
have beſtowed original ones throughout the fcenes of Pericles, This affords 
additional ſufpicion, to me atleaſt, that the ſtory, and the perſonæ dramatis, 
were not of our author's ſelection.— Neither Gower, nor the tranſlator of 
King Appolyn, has been followed on this occaſion; for the names of Pericles, 


Eſcan es, Simonidet, Cleon, Lyſimackus, and Marina, are foreign to the oll | 


oxy, as related both by the poet and the novelil, 


* 


7 


Mr. Malone is likewiſe willing to ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare con- 


ded his dialogue in the laſt aQ of The Winter's Talc, becauſe he 


had before exhauſted himſelf on the ſame ſubje& in Pericles, But 


is ealy to juftify this diflin&ion in our poet's conduct, on other 


principles. Neither the king or queen of Tyre feels the ſm-lleft 
hegree of ſelf-reproach.. They meet with repeated expreſſions of 
pture, for they were parted only by unprovoked misfortune, * 
they ſpeak without reſerve, becauſe there is nothing in their 
flory which the one or the other can wiſh to be ſupprefied. — 
Luntcs, on the contrary, ſeems content to welcome his return of 
happineſs without expatiating on the means by which he had for- 
merly loſt it; nor does Hermione recapitulate her ſufferings, through | 
ear to revive the memory of particulars which might be coultrued 
into a relle ion of her huſband's jealouſy. _ The diſcovery of Ma- 
ting would likewife admit of clamorous tranſport, for ſimilar rea- 
ſons; but whatever could be ſaid on the refioration of Perdita to 
her mother, would only tend to prolong the remorſe of her father. 
Throughout the notes which I have contributed to the play of 
Prricles, | have not been backward to point out many of the par- 
ticulars on which the opigion of Mr. Malone is built; for as trüth, 


opinions, out of fight. e 2 3 13 5 | 
Mr. Malone is likewiſe ſolicitous to prove, from the wildneſs 

and irregularity of the fable, &c. that this was either our author's 

firſt, or one of his carlieft dramas, It might have been ſo; and 


keep any part of the evidence that may ſeem to affed our reciprocal 


yet Lam ſorry to obſerve that the ſame qualities predominate in his, 


more mature performances; but there theſe defeds are infirumental 
in producing beauties, If we travel in Antony and Cleopatra from 


| dlixandria to Rome—to Meſſina—into Syria—to Athens to Achium, 


ve are ſlill relieved in the courſe of our peregrioations by variety 
of objeds, and importance of events. But are we rewarded in 
the ame manner for our journeys from Antioch to Tyre, from Tyre, 
to Pentapolis, from Pentapolis to Tharſus, from Tharſus to Tyre, 
from Tyre to Mitylene, and from Mitylene ro Epheſus? - In one light, 
indeed, I am ready to allow Pericles was our poet's fiſt attempt. 
Before he was (atisfied with his own flrength, and truſted himſelf 
to the publick, he might have tried his hand wich a partner, and 
entered the theatre in diſguiſe. Before he ventured to face an 
audience on the flage, it was natural that he ſhould peep at them 
through the curtain. Fes S 
What Mr. Malone has called the inequalities of the poetry, I ſhould 
ther term the patchwork of the flyle, in which the general low of 
Shakſpeare is not often vifible. An unwearied blaze of words, 
like that which burns throughout Phedra and Hippoliins, and 
Mariamne, is never attempted by our author; for ſuch uniformity 
could be maintained but by keeping nature at a diſtance. Inequality 
aud wildaneſs, therefore, cannot be received as criterions by which 
ve are to diſtinguiſh the early pieces of Shakſpeare from thoſe 


which were written at a later period. | 
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his real power is not ſeen in the ſplendor of particular paffages, but WW Mr. 
in tbe progreſs of his fable, and the tenour of his dialogue: aud 11489 
- when it becomes neceſſary ſor” me to quote. a decifion founded on had be 
comprehenſive views, [can appeal to none in which I ſhould more jt is © 
_ implicitly confide. — Gower relates the flory of Pericles in a mavneg! princi] 
not quite ſo deſultory ; and yet ſuch a tale as that of Prince 4% on, legree 
jn its moſt perfect tate, would bardly have attraded the notice of uptur 
any playwright, except one who was quite a novice in the rules of They 
| his art, Mr. Malone indeed obſerves that our author has purſueg flory 
the legend exadly as he found it in the Confeſſio Amantis, or elle. Leonte 
- where. I can only add, that this is by no means his practice ju happi 
any other dramas, exceptſuch as are merely Hiſtorical, or founded merly 
on fads from which he could notventure to deviate, becauſe the fear t. 
were univerſally believed. Sbakſpeare has deſerted bis'origiualsin ino: 
As you lite il, Hamlet, King Lear, &c. The curious reader may rina 
eaſily convince himſelf of the truth of theſe aſſerlions. 5 ſons; 
That Shakſpeare bas repeated in bis later plays any material cir. her n 
- cumflances which he had adopted in his more early ones, I am by Thro 
no means ready to allow. Some ſmaller coincidences with himſelf Peri- 
may perhaps be diſcovered,” Though it be not uſual for one ticul 
architect to build two fabricks exadly alike, he may yet be found + not 
to have diſtributed many ornaments in common over both, and to keep 
have fitted up more than one apartment with the ſame cornice aud opin 
' mouldings. If Pericles ſhould. be ſuppoſed to bear any general and M 
ſtriking reſemblance to The Winter's Tale, let me enquire in what and 
part of the former we are to ſearch for the lighteſt traces of firſt, 
 Leontes' jealouſy (the hinge on which the fable turns) the voble yet 
Iortitude of Hermione, the gallantry of Florizel, the ſpirit of Paulina, mo! 
. or_the humour of Autolycus? Two tories cannot be ſaid to have in f 
much correſpondence,. when the chief features that diſtioguiſh tae | Alex 
one, are entirely wanting in the other, | ” 
| | | | N | ; _ , 8 2 11 
Names that in ſomeplays are appropriated to ſpeaking characters, in to 
other dramas are introduced as belonging only to ablent perſons ot fro 
things. Thus we have mention ofa _ „5 | ind 
Roſaline, a Lucio, a Helena, a Valentine, &c. in Romeo and Juliet, Bel 
Iſabella, Eſcalus, Antonie, and Sebaltian, in All's well that ends wells to 
Capulet and Roderigo, in Twelfth Night. 5 ent 
Ferdinand and Troilus, in the Taming ofa Shrew, &c. 4 ay 
I have taken this minute trouble to gain an opportunity of e th; 
how unlikely it is that Shakſpeareshouid have been content to ule ſecond: | 
hand names in ſo many of his more finished plays, and at the tame time 
have beſtowed original ones throughout the fcenes of Pericles, This affords Tal 
additional ſuſpicion, to me atleaſt, that the tory, and the perſonæ dramatis, Sh 
____ «verenotofour author's ſelection.--Neither Gower, nor the tranſlator of lil 
| King Appolyn, has been followed on this occaſion; for the names of Pericles, M 
Eſcanes, Simonides, Cleon, Lyſimachus, and Marina, are foreign to the eli ec 
Kory, as related both by the poet andthe novelitl, 5 5 a 
A | INN | | 55 5 4 W 
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| tr, Malone is likewiſe willing to ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare con- 


nd WY aged bis dialogue in the laft ac of The Winter's Tale, becauſe he 

on had before exhauſted himſelf on the ſame ſubje& In Pericles. OG y 
'ore + is eaſy.to juſtify this diflinQion in our poet's conduct, on other 

er principles. Neither the king or queen of Tyre feels the malleſt 

* legree of ſelf-reproach.. They meet with repeated expreſſions of 

e of japture, for they were parted only by unprovoked misfortune, ' 


they ſpeak without reſerve, becauſe there is nothing in their 
flory which the one or the other can with to be ſupprefied, — | 
leontes, on the contrary, ſeems content to welcome his return of 
happineſs without expatiating on the means by which he had for- 
merly loſt it; nor does Hermione recapitulate her ſufferings, through 

eat to revive the memory of particulars which might be couſtrued 


$10 into a refleQion of her huſband's je alouſy. Ibe diſcovery of Ma- 1 
may tins would likewife admit of clamorous tranfport, for ſimilar re:: | 
ſons; but whatever could be ſaid on the reſtoration of Perdita to 
cit. her mother, would only tend to prolong the remorſe of her father. 

by Througbout the notes which I have contributed to the play of 

(elf Prricles, I have not been backward to point out many of the par- 
one ticulars on which the opinion of Mr. Malone is built; for as trith, 
uad not victory, is the obje& of us both, I am ſure we cannot wiſh to 
d to keep any part of the evidence that may ſeem to afteQ our reciprocal 

and opinions, out of fight. _ %% ae OW Rees 
and Mr. Malone is likewiſe ſolicitous to prove, from the wildneſs 
hat and irregularity of the fable, &c. that this was either our author's 

of firſt, or one of his carliet dramas, | It wight have been ſo; and 
ble | yet Lam ſorry to obſerve that the ſame qualities predominate in his, 


| more mature-performances; but there theſe defe ds are inflrumental _ 
in producing beauties, If we travel in Antony and Cleopatra from 
dlixandria to Rome to Meſſina into Syria to Athens —to Atlium, | 

ve are th} relieved in the courſe of our peregrinations by variety 
of objeds, and importance of events, But are we rewarded in 

the lame manner for our journeys from Antioch to Tyre, from Tyre . 


in to Pentapolis, from Pentapolis to Tharſus, from Tharſus to Tyre, 
e from Tyre to Mitylene, and from Mihhlene to Epheſus? —In one light, A 
. indeed, I am ready to allow Pericles was our poet's biſt attempt. | 
5 Before he was (ſatisfied with his own ſtrength, and truſted himſelf 


to the publick, ke might have tried his hand wich a partner, and 
entered 'the theatre in diſguiſe. Before he ventured to face an 
audience on the flage, it was natural that he ſhould peep at them 
through the curtain. 3 RED „ 1 


ime What Mr. Malone has called the inegualities of the poetry, I ſhould W * _ 
ords iather term the patchwork of the flyle, in which the general How of | 0 f 
atis, Shakſpeare is not often vifible. An unwearied blaze of words, 

r of like that which burns throughout Pkedre and Hippolitus, and 

cles, Mariamne, is never attempted by our author; for fuch uniformity. 


could be maintained but by keeping nature at a diſtance. Inequality 

and wildaeis, therefore, cannot be received as criterions by which 
ve are to diſtinguiſh the early pieces of Shakſpeare from thoſe 

which were written at a later period. VV | 
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But one peculiarity relative to the complete genuinenefy of this 
| play, has hitherto been diſregarded, though in my Opinion jt jy 
abſolutely deciſive. I ſhall not- heſitate 10 affirm, chat throvoh 
different paris of Pericles, there are more frequentaud moreauky; 
ellipſes than occur in all the other dramas attributed to the lame 
author; and that theſe figures of ſpeech appear only in ſuch worth. 
leſs portions of the dialogue as cannot with juſtice be, imputed ty 
-him. Were the play the work of any fingle hand, or had it been 
corrupted only by a printer, it is natural to ſuppoſe that this clipped 
Jargon would have been ſcattered over it with equality, Ha i 
been the. compoſition of our great poet, he would be found to have 
zvailed himſelf of the ſame licenſe in his other tragedies ; nor py. 
baps, would an individual writer have called the ſame chataden 
and places alternately Pericles and Pericles, Thafſa and Thajy 
Pentapölis and Pentapolis, Shakfpeare never varies the quaniiy 
of his proper names in the compals of one play. In Cymleling ve 
_ always meet with Poſtbümus, not Poſthumus, Arviragus, aud vg; 
Arviragus. | 3 3 Dos FL 
It may appear ſingular that I have'hitherto laid no ſtreſs on ſy; 
parallels between the ackbowledged plays of Shakſpeare and Periclts, 
as ale produced in the courſe of our preceding illuſtrations, Bal 
perbaps any argument that could be derived from fo few of the, 
ought not io be decifive; for the ſame reaſoning might tend 0 
prove that every litile piece of coincidence of thought and ex. 
preſſion, is in reality oue of the petty larcenies of literature; and 


, 


thus we might in the end impeach the origival merit of theſe | 


whom we ought not to ſuſpe& of having need to borrow fiom thiir 
predeceſſors.“ I can only add on this ſubjed, (like Dr. Farmer, 
that the world is already poſfelfed of the Marks of Imilation; aud 
that there is ſcarce one Engliſh tragedy but bears ſome {light in- 
ternal reſemblance to another. | therefore attempt no dedudiba 
from prewiſes occafionally fallacious, nor pretend to diſcover iy 
the piece before us the draughts of ſcenes which were afterwaidz 
more happily wrought, or the {ſlender and crude principles of ideas 
which on other occaſions were dilated into conſequence, of poliſh! 
Into luſtre.+ Not that ſach a kind of evidence, however froug, 


Dr. Johnſon once aſſured me, that when he wrote his reno he hid 
never read Othello; but meeting with it ſoon afterwards, was ſurpiized 
to find he had given one of his characters a ſpeech very ſtrongly reſeu- 
bling that in which Caſſio deſcribes the effects produced by Deſdemoni's 
beauty on ſuch inanimate objects as the gutter'd rocks and congregated ſan, 
The doctor added, that on making the diſcovery, for fear of imputed 
Plagiariſm, he firuck out this accidental coincidence from his own tragedy. 


_ + Though I admit that a fmall portion of general and occafionalreh: 
tions may pats uaſuſpected from the works of one author into thoſe of 
another, yet when multitudes of minute coincidences occur, they mult 
have owed their introduction to contrivance and deſign. The ſureſ aud 
leaſt equivocal marks of imitation (tays Dr. Hurd] ate to be found in 


pecuitarities of phrafe and dictien; an identity in both, is the mot 


certain note of plagiatiſm. 


but 
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of their weight; : for I admit without reſerve. that Shakſpeare 
„ whole bopeful colours 
Advance a halfe fac” 'd fan Ariving to ſhine, 
This <bfervacion inclines me to offer a few. words i in x regard t to Shake | 
weare 8 imputed Share in The Two Noble Kinſmen.  _ 

On Mr. Pope's opinion. relative to this ſubject, no great reliance can 
be placed; for he who reprobated The Winter's Tale as a performance 
lien to Shakſpeare,. could boaſt of little acquaintance with the ſpirit or 
manner of the author whom he undertook to correct and explain, 


7 


an Dr. Warburton, (Vol. I. after the table of editions). expreſſes a belief 
pet. that our great poet wrote the firſt act, but in his worſt manner.” The 
den Doctor indeed only ſeems to have been ambitious of adding ſomewhat 
ih, (though at random) to the deciſion of his predeceſſor, 


examined by Mr. Colman, who adduces ſeveral arguments to prove. that 


2 our author had no concern in it, [See Beaumont and Fletcher, laſt edit. 
Vol. I. p. 118.] Mr. Colman might have added more to the ſame purpoſe; | 
; but luckily for the publick, his pen is always better engaged than i in 
ad critical and antiquarian difquiſitions. | 
ts, As Dr. Farmer has advanced but little on the preſent occaſion, I antes + 
Dat my inability to determine the point on which his concluſion is founded. 
eſe, This play, however, was not printed till eighteen years after the death 
10 of Shakſpeare; and its title-page carries all the air of a canting book- 

IL ſeller's impoſition. Would any one elſe have thought it neceſſary to tell 
aud the world, that Fletcher and his pretended coadjutor, were © memorable 
oe _ vortlies? The piece too was printed for one John Waterſon, a man Who 
heir had no copy-right in any of our author's other dramas. It was equally _ 
ner] unknown to the editors in 1623, and 1632; and was rejected by thoſe 
aud in 1664, and 1685.---In 1661, Lirkmes; another knight of the rubrick poſt, © 
* iſſued out The Birth of Mate: by Rowley and Shakſpeare.' Are we to 
Tr | receive a part of this alſo as a genuine work! of the latter? fox the au- 

f thority of Kirkman is as reſpectable as that of Waterſon.-l may add, as a 
fo ümilar inftance of the craft or ignorance of theſe ancient Curls, that i in 
ards 1640, the Coronation, claimed by Shirley, was printed in Fletcher's name, 
Tr and (know not why) is ſtill permitted to hold a place ment his other 
a0 dramas. 
ug, That Shakſpeare had the lighteſt connection with B. and Fletcher, has 
we" not been proved by evidence of any kind. There are.uo verſes written 
11d by either in his commendation; but they both ſtand convicted of having 
AF: aimed their ridicule at paſſages in ſeveral of his plays., His imputed in- 
505 timacy with one of them, is therefore unaccountable. Neither are the 
oh. dames of our great confederates enrolled with thole, of other wits whe 
150 irequented the literary /ympofia held at tle Devil Tavern in Fleet-ſtieet. 
15 As they were gentlemen of family and fortune, it is probable that they 

| aſpired to company of a higher rank than that of nee dy.poets, or merz. 
(34% tenary players. Their. dialogue bears abundant teſtimony to this ſuppd* 
e ot lition;. while Shakfpeare s attemprs to exhibit ſuch iprigutly converta- 
wut tions as paſs between young men of elegance and fasbion, are very rare, 
and and almoſt confined (as Dr. Johnſon remarks) to the Chataeters of Mex: 
| in cutio and his aſſociates. Our author could not eaſily copy what he had 
14 ſew opportunities of obſerving.----So much for the unlikelineis of 


rleichers having united with Shakſpears in [the awe compolitian, 


57 however Kilfally applied, would diveſt my wer: argument : 
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Mr. Seward's enquiry into the authenticity of this piece, has been fully | 


„„ "FE LICERS 


is viſible in many ſcenes throughout the play, But it follows ng} 
from ti:erce that he is anſwerable for its wort parts, though the 


But here it may be asked---why was the name of our poet joined With 
that of Peaumont's coadjutor in The' Two Noble Kinſmen, rather then in 
any other play of the lame author that fo long,remained in manulcripte 
Ianſwer, - that this event might have taken its riſe from the playhonſe 
tradition mentioned by Pope, and founded, as I conceive, on a fingular 
occurrence, Which it is my preſent office to point out and itluſtrate ts 
my readers, . EV ING -ab Rs 

The language and images of this piece coincide: perpetually with | 
thoſe in the dramas ef Shakſpeare. The ſame frequency of coincidence 
occurs in no other individual ofFletcher's works; and how is ſo material 
a diſtinction to be accounted for? Did Shak{peare afſiſt the ſurvivor of 
Beaumont in his tragedy? Sureiyno; for if he had, he would not (tg 
borrow a conceit from Moth in Love's Labour's Loſt) have written as if be 
had been at a great feaft of tragedies, and ſtolen the ſcraps. It was vatural 
that he should wore fludiouſly have abſtained from the ule of warked 
expreſhons in this than in any otker of his pieces written without aſſiſt. 
ance, He cannot be ſuſpected of fo pitiful'an ambition as that of ſetting 
his ical on the portions he wrote, to diſtingzuish them from thoſe of his 
colleague. It was his buſineſs to coaleſce with Fletcher, and not to 
withdraw from bim. But, were our author convicted of this jealous 
artifice, let me ask where we are to look ſor any fingle dialogue in which 

theſe lines of ſeparation are not drawn. If they are to be regiided u 
laridmarks to aſcert2in our author's property, they ftand ſo conkantly in 
our way, that we muſt adjudge the Whole literary eſtate to him. I hope 
No one will be found who iuppolſes our duumvirate fat down to cor- 
rect what each other wrote. To ſuch an indięnity Fletcher could not 
well have ſubmitted; and ſuch a drudgery Shakipeart would as hardly 
have endured. In Pericles it is no difficult task todifcriminate the ſcenes 
in which the hand of the latter is evident. I tay again, let the critick un 
3f the ſame undertaking is as eaſy in The Two Noble Kinſmen. The kyle | 
of Fletcher on other occaſions is ſufficiently .liftinct from Shakſpeare's 
though it may mix more intimately with t: of Beaumont: 


Os r error d3vajperes TmuTUAE NN. Ts AR 

Set avu Geeras ib prov, Also. Rod, 
From loud Araxes Lycus' ftreams divifte, 5 
But roll with Fhaſis in a blended tide. 


Zut, that ny aſſertions relative to coincidence may not appear without 
Io me {upport, I proceed to intert a few of many inſtances that mizht be 

brought in aid of an opinion which I am ready to ſubjoin.-—The fit 
paſſage hereafter quoted is always from The Two Noble Kinſmen, edit 
2750; the {econd from the Phays of Shakſpeare, edit. 1778.* 
C1. —— Deer glaſs of ladies. | p. 9. Vol. X. 
2, —— he was indeed the glaſs | 

Wherein the noble youths did dreſs themſeives. King Henry If. 

yo DT | Ss © Part II. Vol. V. p. 487. 
51. —— blood-fir'd field . $A r. 9. 
22. —— o'er-fized with coagulate gore, Hamlet, Vol. X. p · 264 


* The preſent edition being unfinished, theſe references could 16 
he made to cerreſpond With it, 
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| j Dear couſin Palamon — . 
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Ty* it contains: may bu not dimonourably, Janis to him. Both 


weeds and flowers 1 ig = Ts; Parterre, yet we do not 


n oſpreys do the fish, 5 | 
Subdue before they touch. 7-0 4 Þs i» 
2. —— as is the oſprey to the fish, who takes it : 
By tovereignty of nature. N Coriolenus, Vol. vIL. 6-467 
1. His ocean needs not my poor drops. p. 20. 
as petty to his ends . | 5 | 8 
As is the miorn-dew on amyrtle leaf | 
Jo his grand ſea, _ Antony and. Cleopatra, vol. VII, p. 1. 
1. Their intertangled roots of love. | > Pc 3%; | 
2. — Grief and patience, rooted in him both, | 
Mingle their ſpurs together, .  Cymbeline, Vol. IX. p. 278, 
Lord, lord, the difference of men! . 30. 
51 0, the difference of man We man. e Lear, Vol. IX. p. 502. 
1. Like lazy clouds. . 255 | p. 30. 
95 — the lazy-pacing cloud 55 Romeo and Jo Vol, X. P. 55. 


Flies like a Parthian, 825 = Wag = 

2, Or, like the Parthian, I hall hing fight, Cymbeline, Vol. IX. p. 202. 

Mr, Seward obſerves that this compariſon occurs no where in 
Shakſpeare. 


a Bang the kingdom, Ke.. p · 41. | | 
a 20 the {peech of Rowe on the ſame occaſion. Romeo and Juliet, 
WY Vol. X. p. 101, &c. 


4 — the angry ſwine 


fone „He has a tongue will tame 5 


Tempeſts - . 5 42. 
2.— she would {ng the ſayageneſs out of a. bear. Othetts, 54. . 
| p 974» 

' Theſeus ] To- -morrow, by the bann to: do ene 
To flowery May. | 2 * 
2, Theſeus.] — they roſe up bl to obſerve 5 
Ihe rite of May. | Midſummer Night's Dream, Vol. ul. P- 97: 
1, Let all the dukes and all the devil. rar, | 
He is at liberty-—, _ „„ p. 48. 
2. And if the devil come and roar for them, 
He shall not have then. — Henry IF. N v. p · 282. 


1.— in thy rumination 

That I, poor man, might eftſoous come between. | p. 50. 
2, — Nymph, in thy oriſons 5 

Be all my fins remember'd!. 5 Hanel, vol. X. . 275. 


Pal. Cozener Arcite. „ p · $1, 5 
2, ——= Gentle Harry Percy, ind kind benin. 
Ihe devil take ſuch cozeners. King Henry IV. Part. L Vol.V. p- 28g. | 


1, — this queſtion, fick between Ms. 


By bleeding muſt be cur'd, » 575 f V 
2. Let purge this choler inen 2 3 Hood. King Ricker 5 its 65s 


R 3 : N 
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/ We 
* 


infer from their being nee together, that whey x Were 


mer by | 
ons ſame baud. NS ay ene 


And carry it ſweetly ---. - .- p. 61, 


11. — with your body, 
| 2. Bear your hody, more ſeemly, Audrey. 4s you Like it, vol. III. p. 288. 


1. And dainty duke whoſe doughty diſmal hs „ p. 64. | 
2. Whereat WR blade, with 1 e Wan. Midſumns Night's 1 
| | Oka: Tp nes 5. 111 5 
1. — And then tho ſung. e : wy 7 
| Nothing but willow, willow, = x p. 79. | | 
L2, — ing willow, willow, .. Othello, Vol. X. p. 592, 1, « 
= oh x 
1. Oh who can find the bent of woman s fancy! 5 p. 84. 775 
2. Oh undiſtinguish'd pace of woman s will! King Le ar, Vol. IX. p. 533. 8 
| Qt, — like the ereat-oy'd Juno? s, but far ſweeter. „ ; 
2. — ſweeter than the lids of Juno s uu; Minter: s Tale Vol. p. B80. Fs 
1. — better, o' my conſcience, | e 2. 
Was never ſoldier's friend. | IONS, v. 86. 
2. A better never did itſelf ſuſtain G | by 
Upon Ka pane eee . ou, Vol. X. v.68, 57 


1. — his tongue | | 
' & — Sounds like a trumpet. | | RS! | 
2. : Would plead like angels trumpet- tongued, | Macbeth, Vol. N 486. 


. —— this would shew bravely, 


3 about the titles of two kingdoms. | b. 14. 
ſuch a fight as this | 


Becomes the field, buthere Shews much amiſs, Hamlet, Vol X. p. 415. 
5 Look where she comes! you Shall perceive her behaviour. p. 89. 5 
Lo you where She comes! b This is ber wy guiſe. - Macbeth, Vol. IV. 


b te burden on't was dotun- 4 ERAS 44. P+ 00. 


fl You mus ant down-a domn-a: ah how the wheel becomes it! Hamlet, 
1; — How ber brain coins 7 08 * 5 N 85 90. 
2. This is the very ceinage of your brain. Hamlet, Vol. X. p. 32, 


— 


C1. Doctor ] —— not an engrafced madneſs, oak a moſt thick and pro- 
| found melancholy ---, e p. 91. 


Docter. l 'notſo fick, my lord, 
As she is troubled with chick coming fancies-- Macb. Vol. . p. vb. 


Doctor. I think 8 has a 27 mind, which I cannot miniſter te. 


f p. 91. EN. 0 

2. perturbed ſpirit. ff. 2 | Hamlet, vol X. p. 225. ( 

| Canſe thou not miniſter fo 4 mind AA 2 | < 
Doctor. — therein the patient 


Muſt mini Her to himſelt, . Macheth, Vol. IV. p. 596. 
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Were [ diſpoſed, with ltd Cw, to GY againſt 
e 1 25 1 2 that 1 e is 1 to 1985 bors 


1.— to bim that makes the caſed * ciſtern | 
Birim' d with the blood of mens ; 8 I 94. 
2, The mailed Mars shall on his altar fit 


| Green 88 eie . v. oa · 


2, — the multitudinous ſeas incarnardine, 288 
Making the green one rd. iu, vol. IV. p. 50k, 


1.— lover, never yet | | 
Made truer ſigh -- — 5 p. 98. 
2. — never man ; | 


1, — arms in aſſurance . 1 Y, 1 
My body to this buſineſs. PL BA 2 5. 99. . 
\2: —— bends up | 


1.— thy female knights ==, _ 99. 
02. — thy viegin knight. _ Muck Ado about nothing, voi. Il. p. 367. 


15 3 that thy rare green eye— > p- 99. 
* Hath not {o ee fo green, ſo fair an 76. Romeo and Juliet, Vol. X. 


1 Diſroot his rider whence he grep. b. 118. 


1. And bear us like the time. x: p- 117. 
* — to beguile the time, | 


It will happen, on ile: 8 a diverſity of expreſſion is 
neither worth ſeeking, or ww to "0 found; ; a5 iy the following inſtances : 


'Cer, Lok to the lady. | | | Peri cles. 
Macd. Look to the la dy. | W Ic | 5 9 Macbeth. 
) Cap. Look to the bak'd meats, | | | Romee and Juliet, 
Teal. Look to thy life well, Arcite !. 1. e Two Noble Kinſmens 


Dion. How chance my daughter i is not with you Þ- e 
K. Hem, How ene Wees art tl with the prince thy 3 


Ra 


Up to the ears in blood, ; "ng Foy IF. Part 1. Vol, 5.p. 9805 


Sigl'd truer 22 1 5 enen, Vol. 185 P+ 453. 


Fach corporal agent to this terrible feat. | | Macbeth, vol. IV. p. 491+ 


p. 119» 
His eyes were green as leeks. Midſummer Night « Dram, vol. ul. a 
His coſtlineſs of ſpirit lookd through lim. . p. 110. 
95 b e 0 sine through you. 8 0 Macbeth, Vol. IV. P» 529, 
1. —— to diſ-ſeat his lord, 5 | TY. p. 114. = 
2. — or d; /-ſeat me no-. | 5 Macheth, Vol. IV. p. 544. 


N. B. I have met with no other inQances of the uſe of this word. 


This gallant grew unto his ſeat. nu, Vol. X. p. 309, 


| Look like the tims.” 5 5 | | Macbeth, Vol. Iv. p. 486. 


King Henry 17. Fart II. bY 


rowed whole Iprecheg from the zucht „ 
"fg IN | a tr uthors of Darin "Rag 
Taming Fa Shrew, &c, as well as from Ty Aach 


1 


G Dion. How now, Marin ? | . 
| l Wn : a? why do you ke lone? 
Ja ee do you ke ep alone? | Por; 
La y Macb. How now, my lord? why do you keep alone? F 
3 5 OE have with you, boys , | | 0 3 : , 
een e e pda; Fonws- | wo Noble Kinſmey, 
22 c L, ' way of honeſty. 5 
; Faulc.. For 1 was got i” th way 8 fiy Two Wie Kinſmes 
ee ; 2 4 ; ; $ 229 
Jah — if I can get him within my piſtols lensth 5 Join 
- Ss . Pericly, 


) Phang, ——an if he come but within my vice. King Henry Ty, P. 
: 8 = 9 art Il, 


An fuch examples I have abſtained fro ; 
__ « AM f ron ro du 4 . ' ev > ; 
coincidence of many among thoſe already 3 f e 3 
ch by their 


* 


ney king ewes dry natural ſituations, 
Let the critic s who can fix on any particular ſcene 1 
„ args, Shakipeare, or let eee ee 2 
1 r Th Ws 5 wn 11 as well as ideas, that he was ehnkrgt * 
entire plays of 5 1 N06 Noble Kinſmen from above ws 
plauſible than the Woof ap ane lhe een hypotheſis mon 
be fond whe will Ent. a and Tet [ Hatter myſelf that readers . 
been written by Fletcher 1 WAY 5 n believing this tragedy to ha N 
8 Js. apt. e er in ſilent imitation of our author's man he 
8 ee could well have occaſioned ſuch a fre ag No 
; A i To phraſes, &Cc.z nor, in my Or SP DIST 
that our auth or 94 155 S dg EOS players to propagate the 0 0 4 
unuſual in theſe att FINN ky ena utor in the piece, —Thereis ad 
? Love: proteins tg's r An Dryden, in his preface to All for 
arrogates to bimleib th. a iet SHakſpeare, Rowe, in his Jane Shore 
nete Gets "ONE 3 e ee ge purſued the fame plan. Rowfar 
bat Fletcher's imi 25 e prefent buſineſs, to examine; 
e da r's imitation, like that of many others, is chiefly ver! ine; 
| da before Si with other circumſtances) was Pg e ee 2 
| 2 er | 121 5 
1 e ee 4 ak players, Floſe people, who in the 
in their memories, could eee e eee Ne 
Th 3 , iſcover traces of it in this perforinanc 
4 „ that the drama opens with th . 
themſelves for the e N 85 Midſummer Night's Dream; that Clowns. exert 
mer en Nen Of Theſeus in both; that a pedagnoue 
frenzy copied from 3 wh Logs : Lahour's Loft; that a character of female 
1 ep 785 eg e is notorious in the Jailor's Daughter; and 
tlie difficulties of hers "nies Fae. a a who detcribes 
Thy a en 0s B00 r p42 Cr in almoſt imilar terms. 
ucti 4 5 by the he efore us Was in part a pro- 
duction of the fame writer. Overthis line, the criticks behind . 


were unable to proceed. Their inſuffi 
pr f eir fſagacity Was inſufficient to oblerve that 


the gener e 
no eh e n fs ” Hen even throughout the Whose, and bor 
| | vi and. Hence perh } — n 
Thibe ofthef 7 perhaps t ie fol Teminus and duties 
2 77 vs cl6 very incompetentjutJges who Lie 2 ; 292 Ct 
were defirous that th : < Hts, CPE „like ſtaunch mateh- makers 

. ae widow'd mule vi Fletcher sho g's 
| Wikuguy a bed-fellow,. 228 Ke 15 Fletcher pLould nok long remain 


withc 
and h 
it we! 
duch 
as ha 
thing 


Le 
{peal 
agail 
any 
atten 
Shak 
peri 
it, C 
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con! 
mer! 
bee! 
of B 
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without number, ſo he might be ſuſpeded of having taken lines, 
and hints for future ſituations, from the play of Pericles, ſuppoſing 
it were the work of a writer ſomewhat more eatly than himſelf, 
such ſplendid paſſages occur in the ſcenes of his contemporaries, 
is have not diſyraced his own: and be it remembered, that many 
things which we at preſent ate coutent to reckon only among the 


Left it should be urged that one of my arguments againſt Shak- 
ſpeare's cooperation in The Two Noble Kinſmen would equally militate _ 
againſt his share in Pericles, it becomes neceſſary for me to ward off 
any objection to that purpoſe, by remarking that the circumſtances 
attendant/on thefe two dramas are by no means exactly parallel. 
Shakſpeare probably furnished his share in the latter at an early 
period of his authorship, and afterwards, (having never owned 
it, or ſuppoſing it to be forgotten) was willing to profit by the moſt 
valuable lines and ideas it contained, But he would ſcarce have been 
confidered himſelf as an object of imitation, before he had reached his 
meridian fame; and in my opinien, The Noble Kinſmen could not have 
been compoſed till after 1611, nor perhaps antecedent to the deaths 
of Beaumont and our author, when affiſtance and competition ceaſed, 
and the poet who reſembled the latter maſt, had the faireſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs. During the life of Beaumont, which concluded in 1615, it can- 
not well be ſuppoſed that Fletcher would have deſerted him, to write in. 
concert with any other dramatiſt. Shak(ſpeare {ſurvived Beaumont only 
by one year, and, during that time, is known to have lived in Warwick-_ 
shire, beyond the reach of Fletcher, who continued to reſide in London 
till he fell a ſacrifice to the plague in 1625; ſo that there was no op- 
portunity for them te have joined ih perſanal conference relative to The 
Two NobleKinſmen ; and without frequent interviews between confedetate | 
writers, a conſiſtent tragedy can hardly be produced,” But, at whatever 
time of Shakſpeare's life Pericles was brought forth, it will nat be found 
on examination to comprize a fifth part of the coincidences which may 
be detected in its ſucceſſor ; neither will a tenth diviſion of the fame _ 
relations be diſcovered in any one of his thirty-five dramas which have 
hitherto been published together, | 5 . 

To conclude, it is peculiarly apparent that this tragedy of The TwoNoble 
Kinſmen was printed from a prompter's copy, as it exhibits ſuch ſtage-direc- 
tions »s Ido not remember to have ſeen in any ether drama of the fame 
period, We may likewiſe take notice that there are fewer hemiſtichs init 
than in any of Shakſpeare's acknowledged productions. If one ſpeech 
concludes with an imperfect verſe, the next in general ' completes it, 
This is ſome indication of a writer more ſtudious of neatnels in compo- 
lition than the pretended aſſociate of Fletcher, IS FT 2 PEST 

In the courſe of my inveſtigation I am pleaſed to find J differ but on 
one occation from Mr. Colman; and that is, in my disbelief that Beaumont 
had any share in this tragedy. The utmoſt beauties it contains, Were _ 
Within the reach of Fletcher, who has a right to wear, 55 

* Without corrival, all his dignities: . 
x But out upon this half-fac'd fellowship 7? + | 
becauſe there is no juſt reaſon for ſuppoling any poet but Chaucer has 
à right to diſpute with him the reputation which the tale of Palamon and 


3 s : pa , 
o * 


drcite has ſo long and ſo indiſputably maintained. 
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adoptions of our . had been long regarded 25 his own 

proper effuſions, and were as conſtantly enumerated among hi; dil. 

tinguiſhed beauties. No verſes have been more frequently quoted, 

or wore loudly applauded than thole beginning with The cloud. <capt 

towers in The Tempeſt; but if our politious relative tO the date of 

that play are well founded, Shak{peare: s [hare in this celebrated 
account of nature's diſſolution, is very inconſi: ierable.. 

To conclude, the play of Pericles was in all probability the 
compoſition of ſome friend whoſe intereſt the ++ gentle Shakſpeare” 
was induſtrious to promote. He therefore improved his dialogue in 
many places; and knowing by experience that the ſtrength ofa 
dramatick piece ſhould be augmented towards its cataſtrophe, way 
moſt liberal of his aid in the laſt a. We cannot be ſurpriſed to 
aud that what he bas ſupplied is of a different colour from the teſt: 
Fae « Scinditur in partes, | Xenon back cacumine lurgit, 

« Thebanos imitata rogos;“ 


kor, like Beaumont, he was not writing in conjundion with a 
Fletcher. 

Mx. Malone bas aſked buy it happens that no memorial of an 
| alia; drama on the ſubje& of Pericles remains. | ſhall only an. 
 ſwer by another queſtion— Why is it the fate of ſtill- born infants 
| to be foon forgotten? lu the rummage of ſome maſs of ancient 
pampblets and papers, the firſt of thele two productions may here- 
after make its appearance. The change that preſerved The Witch 
of Middleton, may at ſome diſtant period eftabliſh my general 


opinion concerning the authenticity of Pericles, which is already 


ſtreugthened by thoſe of Rowe and Dr. Farmer, and countenanced 


in ſome degree by the omiſſion of Heminge and Condell, I waz 


once diſpoſed to entertain very different ſentiments concerning the 


authority of title-pages; but on my mended judgement (if I offend not 
io ſay it is mended) I have found ſufficient reaſon to change my creed, 
and confeſs the folly of advancing much on a queſtion which 1 had 
not more than curſorily conſtbered. To this 1 muſt ſubjoin, that 
 Perbaps our author produced the Winter's Tal- at the diſtance of 


ſeveral years from the time at which he corre&ed Pericles; and, for 


reaſons hiated at in a preceding page, or through a forgetfulneſs 


common to all writers, repeated a few ofthe identical pbrales and 
| ideas which he had already uſed is that and other dramas. I bave 


formerly obſerved iu a note on King Lear, (See Vol. XX. p. 553, 


n. 4, that Sbakſpeare has appropriated the lame ſentiment, in : 
nearly the ſame words, to Fuſtice Shallow, King Lear, and Othello; 
and may now add, that I find avother alluſion as nearly expreſſed 


an hve different places: | 
« 1'd firip myſelf to death, as for a "bed. 


* That longing I'd been kick for Meaſare fer Neef, 


« J will encounter darkneſs like a bride, 
And hugit in my arms.“ Jbidem. 

2 mood WAY DO 985 
A bridegroom in my death, and run unto't 

„ As to a lover s bed,” Antony and Cleopatra. 


Fi 


— c_ 4 
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« 1 will die bravely like a bridegroom,” King Lear. 


„iu terms like bride and groom 
6 Deveſting them for bed. Othello, 


The degree of credit due to the title-page of this tragedy i is but 


gary inconſidetable. It is not mentioned by Meres in 1598; but 


that Shakſpeare was known' to have had ſome hand in it, was ſuf. 
ficient reaſon why the whole ſhould be fathered.on him. The name 
of the original writer could have. promoted a bookſeller's purpoſe. 
in but an inferior degree. In the year 1611, one of the ſame fra. 
ternity aitewpted to obtrude on the publick the old King John (in 
Dr. Farmer's opinion written by Rowley) a as the-work of our cele- 
brated author, 5 
But we are told with confidence, that 

« $hakſpeare's own muſe his Pericles firſt bore, 

« The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor.“ 
To the teſtimony of Dryden reſpe@ is always due, when he ſpealh 


of things within the compaſs of his own knowledge, But on the 


preſent occaſion he could only take report, or a title-page, for his 


guide, and ſeems to have preferred ſmoothneſs of verſification to 
preciſeneſs of expreſſion, His meaning is completely given in the 


ſecond line of his couplet.' In both, he defigns to ſay no more 


than that Shakſpeare himſelf did not riſe to excellence in his firſt 
plays; but that Pericles, one of the weakeſt imputed to him, was 
written before Oil, which is generally regarded as the moſt vigorous 
of his produdions; that of theſe {wo pieces, Pericles was the firſt. 


Dryden in all probability met with it in the folio edition, 1664, and 4 


enquired no further concerning its authenticity. The birth of his 


friend Sir William D'Avenant happened in '1605, at leaſt ten years & 


below the date of this conteſted drama.“ 
The abuſe of J. Tatham would have deſerved. no 3 FW it 


not t been raled into ede by Its place ia Mr, Malone' $ bie- 


* Sitkſpetrs Died i in 1616; - and it is 1 5 arcbable that his godſoa 
(a lad about ten years old) inſtead of ſearching his pockets for apples, 
Should have enquired of him concerning the dates of his theatrical per- 
formances. It is not much more likely that afterwards, in an age devoid 


of literary curiofity, Sir William should have been ſolicitout about this 


creumitance, or met with any perſon Who was capable of aſcertaining ite 


*. 


If it be urged againſt this opinion, that moſt of the players contemporary | 


: with Sitakſpeare, were yet alive, and from that quarter Sir William's in- 


formation might have been derived, l anſwer, from thoſe who were at 


the head of their fraternity while our author flourished, he could not 


have received it. Had they known that Pericles was the entire compoſi- 


tion of our great poet, tliey would certainly have printed it among his 
ether works in the folio 1623,---Is it likely that any of our ancient 


hiftrionick troop were better acquainted with the incunabula of Shaks 


ſpeare's Muſe, than the very people whoſe intimate connection with kim 


is marked by is laſt will, in which he calls 8 8 8 his Fellows John 


28 and Renn Condell” ry ** 


„% eres, 


. 


liminary Obſervations, I think it thetefore but juflice to obſerve, 
that this obſcure wretch whio calls out author a plebeian arillet, 0 
( drolter 1 ſuppoſe he meant to ſay,) has thereby. beſtowed on him a 
portion of involuntary applauſe. , Becauſe Horace has pronounced 
that he who plcaſes the great is not cutitled tothe lowett of enco. 
miums, are we therefore to infzr that the man who has Ben delight 


to the vulgar, has no claim allo to his dividend of praiſe ? ! —intercus 
_ wulgus redtum putat. It is the peculiar merit of Shakſpeare's ſceues, 


that they are generally felt and underſtood. The tumid conceits of 
modern tragedy communicate no ſenſations io the higheft or the 
meaneſt rank. Sentimental comedy is not much more fortunate in its 
efforts. But cau the period be pointed out in which King Lear and The 
Merry Wives of Windfor did got equally entertain thoſe who fill the 
boxes and the gallery, brimores fopult, populumque tributim ? 

Before I cloſe this enquiry, which has (ſwelled iato an unexpeRed 


bulk, let me aſk, whoſe opinion confers moſt houour ona Shaklpeare, 


my opponent's or wine? Mr. Malone is defirous that his favourite 
poet ſhould be regarded as the (ole author of a drama which, col- 
ledively taken, is unworthy of him. I only wich the reader to 
adopt a more moderate cieed, that he purpure! pan ni are Shakſpeare's, 
and the reſt the production of ſome inglorious and forgot en playa 
wright. | 

if conſiſtently with. my real belief I could have fopnetied inſtead 
of controverting the fer:timents of this gentleman, whom I have 
the honour 1o call my friend, I ſhould have been as happy in doing 
ſo as Ines am in confc ff 2g my liteiary obligatiovs to him, and 
acknowledying-how often in the courſe of the preceding volume he 
bas ſupplied my deficiencics, aud reQified my errors, s 

On tie whole, were the jntrinfick- inerits of Pericles yet leſs than 
they are, it would be entitled-to reſpet among the curious in dia- 
matick literature. As the eugravings of Mark Antonto/are valuable 
not only on account of their beauty, but becauſe they areſuppoled 
to have been executed under the eye of Raffachle, fo Pericles will 
continue to owe ſome part of its reputation to the /uches It b ſail 
to have received from the hand of Shak{peare 

10 the popularity of tte Prince of ire ( which is ſufficiently 
evident from the teſtimonies referred to by 5 Malone) we way 
impute the uaprecedented cofrup ions in its text, What was afcd 
Irequeutly, muſt have been frequently ttanfcribed' for the uſe of 
Prompters. and players; and through the medium of tuch faittylcls 
copics it ſhould ſeem that moſt of our early theatrical pieces were 
tranſmitted to the publick. There are ceitainly more grols 
miſtikes in this than in any other tragedy attributed to Shak- 
ſprare. Indeed ſo much of it, as hitherto printed, was abſol: ately 


| unintelligible e, that the reader had no power to judge of the rank 


it dent to hold e our aucient dramatick performanc es. 
| | STEEVENS, 


9 oh "Wo - Oy 
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Mr, Steevens's intimate acquaintance with the writings of Shak. 


ſpeare renders him fo well qualified to decide upon this queſtion, f 


ibat it is not without ſome diſtruſt of my own judgemeut that Lex 


preſs my diſſent from his deciſion; but as all the poſitions that he 
has endeavoured to eftabliſh in his ingenious diſquiſition on the 


merits and authenticity of Pericles do not appear to me to have 


equal weight, 1 ſhall ſhortly flate the reaſons why I caunot ſubſcribe. | 


to his opinion, with regard to this long-contcfted piece. | 

The imperfe& imitation. of the langyage and numbers of Gower, 
which is found in the choruſes of this play, is not in my apprehen. 
ſion a proof that they were not written by Shakſpeare, To ſummon 
a perſon from the grave, and to introduce bim by way of, Chorus 
to the drama, appears to have been no uncowmon pradice with our 
author's contemporaries. Marlowe, before the time of Shakſpeare, 
had in this way introduced Machiavel in bis J-w of Malta; and 
his countryman GuicciarGine is brought upon the ſtage in an 


ancient tragedy called The Devil's Churter, In the ſame manner 


Rainujph, the monk of Chefter, appears in The Mayor of Quin= 
borough, written by Thomas Middleton. Yet it never has been 


objefed to the authors of the two former pieces, as a breach of 


decorum.. that the Italians whom they have brought into the fcene 
do not ſpeak the language of their own country; or to the writer 
of the latter, that the monk whom he has introduced does not uſe 


ſaid, „ nothing of this kind is attempted by thefe poets; the auihor 
of Pericles, on the other band, has endeavoured to copy the verſi- 
fication of Gower, and has filed in the attempt: had this piece 


been the compoſition of Shakſpeare, he would have ſucceeded." | ns 
1 ſhall! very readily acknowledge, that Shakſpeare, if he had 
thought fit, could have exhibited a tolerably accurate imitation of 


the Engliſh diale& of- the age in which he lived. —But it may be 


4 


the language of Gower; for there can be liitle doubt, that what 


has been effected by much inferior writers, he with no great diffi 
culty could have accompliched. Burtbat, becauſe theſe choruſes do 


not exhibit ſuch an imitation, they- were therefore not his per- 


formance, does not appear to me a neceſſary concluſion; for he 
might not think ſuch au imitation proper for a popular audience, 
Gower, like the perſons above mentioned, would probably have 
been ſuffered to ſpeak tbe ſame language as the other charaders in 
this piece, had he not written a poem containing the very ſtoty on 
which the play is formed, Like Guicciardine and the monk of 
Cheſter, he is called up to ſuperintend a relation found in one of 


his own performances. Hence, Shakfpeare ſeems to have thought 


it proper (not, to copy his verſification, for that does not appear 
to have been at all in his thoughts, bi) to throw a certain air of 


antiquity over the monologues which he has attributed o the vene- 
Table bard, Had he imitated the dition of the Couſeſſio Aman lis. 


wich accuracy, he well knew that it would have been as unintelli- 
bible to the greater part of his audience as the Italian of Cuicciar- 


* 


— 


* 


„.  "PERICLAA 


dine or the Latin of Rainulph ; for, 1 ſuppoſe, there ean be 9 


doubt, that the language of Gower ( which is almot as far removet 
from that of Hooker and Fairfax, as it is from the proſe of Addilon 


or the poetry of Pope, ) was underitodd by none but ſcholars,* even 
Ja the time of queen Elizabeth, Having determined to introduce 


the contemporary of Chauter in the ſcene, it was not his buſineſs to 
exhibit ſo perfe@ an imitation of his didion as perhaps with aſh. 


duity and ſtudy he might have accompliſhed, but fuch an antiquated 


ſtyle as might be underftood by the e before WhO U¹ his play 
was to be repreſented, + | 

As the language of theſe choruſes i 7p in my opinion, zofuffcien 
to prove that, they were not the production of Stakſpeare, lo alſo 
3s. the inequality of metre which may be obſerved in different parts 
of them ; for the ſame inequality is found in the  Iyrical parts of 
Macbeth and The Midſummer Night's Dream, N n may likewiſe be 


xemarked, that as in Pericles, ſo in many of our author” s tarly per- 
ſormances, alternate rhymes frequently occur; a practice which [ 


have not obſerved-in any other dramatick eee of that age, 
intended for publick repreſentation. 


Before I quit the fubje& of the chorale introduced 3 in this piece, 


let me add, that, like many other paits of this play, they coutain 
| ſome marked expreſſions, certain ardentia verba, that are allo found 
in the undiſputed works of our great poet; which any one who 


will take the trouble to compare them with the choruſes in King 


len V. and The Winter's Tale, will readily perceive. If, in oider 
to account for the ſimilitude, it ſhall be ſaid, that though Shake 
ſpeare did not compoſe theſe declamations of Gower, be wight 
have retoucked them, as that is a point which never cau be alcet- 
| tained, ſo no anſwer can be given to it. 


That the play of Pericles was originally written bs anodes poel, 


and afterwards improve 35 Shabiprace, Ido not ice ſufficient reve 


9 % pe not Pg all W RA The 6 of . and Rome had 


hot long been diſcovered, and to the ſtudy of ancient languages almeſt 


every Englishman that aſpired to literary. reputation applied his talents | 
und his time, while his native tongue was neglected. Even the learned 


Aſcham was but little acquainted with the language of the age immedi- 
ately preceding his own, If icholars were defective in this re{pect, the 
people, we may be ſure, were much more ſo. | a 


+ If 1 am ad in on that the adi of the cane 


| Aman tis would have been unintelligible to the audience, this furely ws 


« ſufficient reaſon for departing from it. 
+ See p. 12, n. 5. 


$ The Tits of Lord stenine are entirely i in alternate wer; bot 
theſe ſeem not to have been intended for the ſtage, nor were e they, I bt- 


Lieve, ever performed in any eee 
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Fob to betieve. It may be true, that all which the improber of a | 


aramatick piece originally ill-confliruged can do, is, to poliſh the 
Janguages and to add a few ſplendid paſſages; but, that this play 


vas the work of anotber, which Sbakſpeare from bis friendſhip for 
the zuthor reviſed and correQed, is the very point in queſtion, and 


therefore canuot be adduced as a medium to prove that point. It 


appears to me equally improbable that Pericles was formed 2 8 


anſucceſsful drama of a preceding period; and that all the weaker 
ſcenes are taken from hence. We know indeed, that it was a fre- 
nent praQice of our author to avail himſelf of the-labours of others, 


and to confirut a new drama upon an old foundation; but the pieces 


at be has thus imitated are yet extant, We have an. original 
Taming of @ Shrew, a King Fokn, a Promos and Caſſandra, a King Leir, 
ke, but where is this old play of Pericles ?* or how comes it to 
paſs that no memorial of ſuch a drama remains? Even if it could 
be proved that ſuch a piece once exiſted, it would not warraut us 
in ſuppoſing that the leſs vigorous parts of the performance in queſ- 


tion were taken from thence; for though Shakſpeare borrowed the | 
fables of the ancient dramas juſt now enumerated, he does not ap- 


pear to have tranſcribed a lingle ſcene from any one of them, 
Still however it may. be urged, if Shakſpeare was the original 
author of this play, and this was one of his earlieſt produdions, he 


vould ſcarcely, in a ſubſequent period, have introduced in bis 


Winter's Tale ſome incidents and expreſſions which bear a ſtiong re- 


- . 


not ſcruple to copy the performance of a preceding „„ 
| Before we acquieſce in the juſtice of this reaſoning, let us exe 


ſemblance to the latter part of Pericles: on the other hand, he might y 


amine what has been bis, practice iu thole dramas concerning the 


authenticity of which there is uo doubt. Is it true that Shakſpeare 


| bas rigidly abſtained from introducing incidents or charaQers ſimi- 
lar to thoſe which he had before brought upon the ſtage ? Or rather, 


is not the contrary notorious? In Much Ado about Nothing the two 


principal perſons of the drama frequently remind us of two other 


characters that had becn exhibited in au early produdtion, — Love's 


Labour's Lofl. In All's well! that ends well and Meaſure ſor Meaſure 


we find the ſame artifice twice employed; and iu many other of his 


plays the adion is embarraſſed, and the denouement elle cted, by coa- 


trivances that bear a firiking ſimilitude to each other. 


The coudud of Pericles, and The Winter's Tale, which have ſeveral 
events common 10 both, gives additional weight to the ſuppoſition 


that the two pieces proceeded from the ſame hand, ln the latter 


our author has thrown the diſcovery of Perdita into narration,, as 
if through conſciouſneſs of having already exhauſted, in the buſt. 
nels of Marina, all that could render ſuch an incident affe ding on 


| 


%. 


*When Ben Jonſ on calls Pericles a mouldy tale, he alludes, I apprehend,. 
dat to the remote date of the play, but to the antiquity of the Rory on. 


Thich. it is founded, 


"as 
"7 


pA 


the ſtage. Leontes too ſays but litile to Hermione, when he finds 
her; their mutual fituations having been likewiſe anticipaieg by 
the Prince of Tyre and Thaiſa, who had before amply expreſſed 


| £56. 


the tranſports natural to unexpeded meeting after long and paiiſul 


ſeparation, _ EI WAA | LEO, | 
All the objections which are founded on the want of liaiſn be- 
tween the different parts of this piece, on the numerous charaQers 
introduced in it, not ſufficiently conneQed with each other, on the 
various and diftant countries in which the ſcene! is laid, — may, x 
. think, be anſwered, by ſaying that the author purſued the flo 
exactly as he found it either in the Confeſro Amantis & or ſome prof 
tranſlation. of the 6% Romanorum;. a practice which Shekſpearg 
| 13 kuown to have followed in many plays, aud io which mot of 
the faults that have been urged againſt his dramas may be imputed, f 
Alf while we tiavel in Antony and Cleopatra ti from one country 
to another with no leſs rapidity than in the. preſent piece, the ob— 
jects preſented to us are. more beautiful, and the proſpe& more 
diverſified, let it be remembered at the ſame time, that between: the 
compoſition of thefe two plays there was probably an interval of 
at leaſt fifteen years; that even Shakſpeare himſelf muſt have gia- 
* Here alſo were found the names of the greater part of the characters 
introduced in this play; for of the ſeventeen-perſons repreſented, {ix of 
the names only were the invention of the poet. kh 
- "Phe ſame quantity not being uniformly obſerved in ſome of theſe na- 
mes, is mentioned by Mr. Steevens as a proof that this piece was the 
production of two hands, We find however Thaiſa and Thaifa in the 
fifth act, in two ſucceeding lines, Is it to be imagined, that this play was 
Written like French Bouts rimes, and that as ſoon as one verſe was com- 
poſed by one of this ſuppoſed duumvirate, the next was written by his 
_ aſſociate? _ OE ts Sen, I 3 | 


In the conduct of Meaſure forMeaſure his judgement has been arraigned 
for certain deviations ſrom the Italian of Cinthio, in one-of whole novels 
the ſtory on which the play is built, may be read. But, on examination, 
It has been found, that the faults of the piece are tv be attributed not to 
Shakipeare's departing from, but too cloſely purſuing Is original, which, 
as Dr. Farmer has obferved, was not Cinthio's novel, but the Heptameret 
of Whetſtone, In like manner the cataſtrophe of Romeo an4 Juliet is ren- 
dered leis affecting than it might have been made, by the author's having 
implicitly tollowed the poem of Romeus and Juliet, on which his play ap- 
pears to have been formed. In The Winter's Tale, Bohemia, firuated 
nearly in the center of Europe, is deicribed as a maritime country, 
| becauſe it had been already delcribed as ijuch by Robert Greene in 
his Doraſtus and Taunia; and in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Protheus goes 
from one inland town to another by ſea; a voyage that in ſome novel he 
had probably taken before. Many ſimilar inſtances, might be added. 


++ It is obſervable that the two plays of Pericles andAntony and CItopan 
were entered together at Stationers' Hall in the year 1608, by Edward 
Blount, a bookieller of eminence, and one of the printers of the firlk 
folio edition of our author's works, | 5 


p vs 1 : A 


''Y 


wuſt have gained a knowledge of maby charaders, aud various 
modes of life, with which in bis earlier years he was od IN 


copy appears in ſo imperfe& a form, that there is ſcarcely a ſingle 


have been inſerted, inconfiſtent not only with the autbor's mean- 


rafters to whom manifeſtly they do not belong, 10 there is great 


tugged and defe dive. | 3j ES, „„ 
On the appearance of Shakſpeate's name in the title-page of the 


name of Shakſpeare may not alone autheaticate this play, it is not 


many other conſiderations not to bave been the compoſition of 


appear to be forgeries, thoſe of Henry JV. aud Othello" will flill re- 
main unimpeaiched, „ N 


Henry VI. not Hamlet mentioned in chat liſt; though it is certain 


book was public. 


works, it is impoſſible now to aſcertain, But if we (hall allow the 


hers 


| qually acquired information like other mortals, and in that period 


It this play had come down ic us in the ſtate in which the poet 
| left it, its numerous ellipſes might fairly be urged to invalidate 8 . 
| chakſpeare's claim to the whole or to any part of it. But the | 
argument that is founded in theſe irregularities bf the fiyle loſes © 

much of its weight, when it is conſidered, that the eatlieſt ptiuted 


page of it unidisfigured by the groſſeſt corruptions. As many words 


ing, but with any meaning whatſodver,. as many verſes appear to 
| have been tranſpoſed, and ſome paſſages are appropriated to cha- 


reaſon to believe that many words and even lines were omitted at 
tbe preſs ; and it is highly probable that the printer is aoſwerable 
for more of theſe ellipſes than tbe poet. The fame obſervation - 
may be extended to the metre, which might have been originally _ 
{ufficiently ſmooth and harmonious, though now, notwithſtanding - 

| the editor's beſt care, it is feared it will be found in many places 


| original edition of Pericles, it is acknowledged no great Kreſs can 
be laid; for by the kuavery of printers or bookſellers it has been 

likewiſe affixed to two pieces, of which it may be doubted whether 

a ingle line was written by our author.“ However, though the 


in the ſcale of evidence entirely inſignificant; 'nor is it a fair con- 125 
cluſion, that, becauſe we are not to confide in the title-pages of 
two diamas which are proved by the whole colour of the ſtyle aud 


Shakſpeare, we are therefore to give no credit to the title of a piece, 
which we are led by very ſtrong internal preof, aad by many cor- 

roborating circumſtances, to attribute to him: "Thougb the title- * 
pages of The London Prodigal aud Sir Jon Oludcaſile thould (clearly 


The non-enumeration of Pericles in Meres's Catalogue of our 
author's plays, printed in 1598, is undecilive with reſpe& to the. 
authenticity of this piece; for neither are the three parts of King 
they were written, and bad becn publickly performed, before hie 
Why this drama was omitted in the firſt edition of Shakſpeare's 5 


omillion to be a deciſive proof that it was not the compoſition of 
our author, we mult likewiſe exclude Troilus and Creſida from the. 


2666 PERICLES, 


the ſtage, Leontes too ſays but little to Hermione, when he fingy 
her; their mutual fituations having been likewiſe anticipated by 
the Prince of Tyre and Thaiſa, who had before amply expreſſed 
the tranſports natural to unexpeded meeting after long and paiuſul 
ſeparation. | 


All the obje&ions which are founded on the want of liaiſon he. 


_ tween the different parts of this piece, on the numerous charaderg 


introduced in it, not ſufficiently conneQed with each other, on the 
various and diſtant countries in which the ſcene; is laid, —may, [ 


| think, be anſwered, by ſaying. that the author purſued the flop 


exaQly as he found it either in the Confei Amantis * or ſome pros 


tranſlation of the Ge/ Romanorum; a practice which Shakſpeare 
1; kuowu to have followed in many plays, aud to which moſt of 


the faults that have been urged againſt his dramas may be imputed, f 


Elf while we tiavel in Antony and Cleopatra ++ from one country 


to another with no leſs rapidity than in the. preſent piece, the ob— 
jects preſented to us are. more beautiful, and the proſpe@ mote 
diverfafied, let it be remembered at the fame time, that between: the 
compolition of theſe two plays there was probably an interval of 


at lealt fifteen years; ihat even Shakſpeare himſelf mult have ary 


Here alſo were found the names of the greater part of the characters 
introduced in this play; for of the ſeventeen perſons repreſented, ix of 
the names only were the invention of the poet. 3 

The ſame quantity not being uniformly obſerved in ſome of theſe na- 
mes, is mentioned by Mr. Steevens as a proof that this piece was the 


production of two hands. We find however Thaiſa and Thajta in the 
fifth act, in two ſucceeding lines, Is it to be imagined, that this play was 
Written like French Bouts rimes, and chat as ſoon as one verſe was com- 
| Poſed by one of this ſuppoſed duumvirate, the next was written by his 
_ aſſociate ? e f N as 


+ In the conduct of Menſure forMeaſure his jndgement has been arraigned 


for certain deviations from the Italian of Cinthio, in one-of whole novels 
the ſtory on which the play is built, may be read. Put, on examination, 


it has been found, that the faults of the piece are tov be attributed not to 
Shakipeare's departing from, but too cloſely puriuing 4s original, which, 


as Dr. Farmer has obferved, was not Cinthio's novel, but the Heptameret 


of Whetſtone. In like manner the cataſtrophe of Romeo ant Fub-t is ren- 
dered lets affecting than it might have been made, by the author's having 


implicitly tollowed the poem of Romeus and Juliet, on which his play ap. 


pears to have been formed. In The Winter's Tale, Bohemia, fiiuated 
nearly in the center of Europe, is deſcribed as a maritime country, 
becauſe it had been already delcribed as ſuch by Robert Greene in 
his Doraſtus and Taunia; and in The TwoGentlemen of Verona, Protheus goes 


from one inland town to another by iea; a voyage that in {ome novcl he 
Had probably taken before. Many ümilar inſtances might be added, 


++ It is obſervable that the two plays of Pericles andAntony and CItopans 
were entered together at Stationers' Hall in the year 1608, by Edward 


| Blount, a bookieller of eminence, and one of the printers of the frlk 
folio edition of our author's works, 0. 
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muſt have gained a knowledge of many charaders, and various 
43155 of life, with which in bis earlier years he was u cquainted. 
If this play had come down tc us in the ſtate in whit 
left it, its numerous ellipſes might fairly be urged to invalidate 


page of it undisfigured by the erollefi corruptions. As many words 
. been inſerted, inconfiſtent not only with the author's mean- 
ing, but with any meaning whatſoever, as many verſes appear to 


the preſs ; and it is bighly probable that the printer is auſwerable 
may be extended to the metre, which might have been originally 


tugged and defe dive. 
On the appearance of Shakſpeate' s name in oh thlewpuge of the 
original edition of Pericles, it is acknowledged no great ficeſs can 


a fingle line was written by our author: However, though the 


Shakſpeare, we are therefore to give no credit to the title of a piece, 
which we are led by very ſtrong internal preof, and by many cor- 


main unimpeached. 


Henry VI. not Hamlet mentioned in that liſt; though it is certain 
they were written, aud had been N Penzel, debe his 
book was publiſhed. 


Why this drama was omitted in the firſt edition of Shakſpeare $ 


Vor. . TS 


7 1255 
— 


qually 0 4e ivforwition like 88 nortals, and i in that period <3 


h the poet : 


Shakſpeare's claim to the whole or to any part of it. But tbe _ 
argument that is founded in theſe irregularities of the ſtyle loſes 
wuch of its weight, when it is confidered, that the earlieſt priuted. 
copy appears in ſo imperfe& a form, that there is ſcarcely a fingle. 


have been tranſpoſed, and ſome paſſages are appropriated to cha- 
rafters to whom manifeſtly they do not belong, ſo there is great 
reaſon to believe that many words and even lines were omitted at 


for more of theſe ellipſes than tbe poet. The fame obſervation 


ſullcieotly imooth and harmonious, though now, notwithſtanding. N 
the editor's beſt care, it is feared. it wall be found in Any places 


| be laid; for by the kuavery of printers or bookſellers it has been | 
| likewiſe affixed to two pieces, of which it may be doubted whether 


name of Shakſpeare may not alone authenticate this play, it is not 
in the ſcale of evidence entirely inſignificant; nor is it a fair con- 
cluſion, that, becauſe we are not to confide in the title-pages of 
two dramas which are proved by the whole colour of the fiyle and 
many other conſiderations not to bave been the compoſition, of _ 


roborating circumſtances, to attribute to him. Though the title- 5 
pages of The London Prodigal aud Sir Fokn Oldcaſlle ſhould clearly 
appear to be 0 rag thoſe of Henry Fo aud Othello will 15978 re- ; 


The non-ravinertiiva of Fate in Meres's Cates of our 
author's plays, printed in 1598. is undecilive with reſpe& io the 
authenticity of this piece; for neither are the three parts of King 


works, it is impoſſible now to aſcertain, But if we ſhall allow the 
omillion to be a deciſive proof that it was not the compoſition 0 
our author, we muſt likewiſe exclude Troiius and Crefids from the. 


„ PIA 


liſt ol bis performances ; for it is certain, this was likewiſe Omitte] 
by the editors of the fiift folio, nor did they ſee their error til the 
whole work and even the table of contenis was printed; as appears 
from. its va being paged, or enumerated in that table with biz 
other plays. I do not, however, ſuppdle that the editors, Heminge 
and Condell, did not know who was the writer of Troilus 434 
Creſſida, but that the piece, though printed ſome years before, ſot 
_ a time eſcaped their memory, The ſame may be faid of Prricly, 
_ Why this alſo was not recovered, as well as the other, we can noy 
only conjecture. Perhaps they thought their volume had already 
ſwelled to a ſufficient bze, and they did not chooſe to run the ik 
of retarding the (ale of it by encreaſing its bulk and price; per, 
haps they did not recolle& The. Prince of Tyre till their. book had 
been iſſued out; or perhaps they confidered it more for their friend! 
credit to omit this juvenile performance. Ben Jonſon, when he 


colleqed his pieces iato a volume, in the year 1616, in like man« 


net omitted a comedy called The Caſe is Allered, which bad been 
printed with his name ſome years before, and appears to have beeg 
one of his earlick pfrodudious; having been exhibited before the 
year 1599. . V 
After all, perhaps, the internal evidence which this drama it. 
ſelf affords of the hand of Sbakſpeare ts of more weight than 
any other argument that can be adduced. If we are to form out 
qudgement by thoſe unerring criterious which bave been eſtabliſhed 
by the learned author of Ie Diſcourſe on Pottical Imitation, the 
- queſtion will be quickly decided; for who can point out two 
writers, tbat without any communication or knowledge of eich 
other ever produced ſo many paſſages, coinciding both in ientiment 
and expreſſion, as are found in this piece and the undiſputed plays 
of Shakſpeare? * Should it be ſaid, that he did uot {cruple io 
borrow both fables and ſentiments from other writers, aud that 
therefore this circumſtance will not prove this tragedy to be hi, 
it may be anſwered, that had Pericles been au auony mous pro- 
 duftion, this coincidence might not perhaps aſcertain Shakſpeares 
title to the play; and he might with ſufficient probability be ſup» 
. poſed to have only borrowed from enother; but when, in addition 
to all the circumſtances already ſtated, we recolle& the conltaut 
tradifion that has accompanied this piece, and that it was printed 
with his name, in his life-time, as acted at his own' theatre, te 


parallel paſſages which are ſo abundautly ſcattered throughout every 


* Conſidering the vaſt variety of words which any language, and 
d eſpecially the more copious ones furnish, and the infinite poſſible com. 
binations of them into all the forms of phraſeology, it would be ver 
ſtrarige, if two perſons should hit on the ſame identicalterms, anduuch 
more, should they agree in the ſame preciſe arrangement of them in 

_ whole ſentences.” Diſcourſe on Poetical Imitation, Hurd's Hess, Vo 
III. p. 109, edit. 1766. a 1 | 
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ben, of Pericles 2nd. bis enen 5 afford no Night 5 
roof, that in the ſeveral inflances enumerated i in the courfe of the 
preceding obſervations, he borrowed, as was his frequent praQice; | 


from himſelf ; and that this contefted play was his owe compokiion. 
The teſtimony of Dryden to this ING does not ap ear to me 

ſo iucoufidetable as 11 bas been repreſented, If he ha 

to ſay, that Pericles was produced before Othello, the ſecond line 


of tie couplet which has been already quoted, would have ſuffi- 


cienily exptelled his meaning; nor, io order to convey this idea 


was it neceNary to call the former the „t dramatick performance ty 


of Shakſpeaie 3 A particular which he lived near enough the time 


to have learned from Rage-tradition,” or the more ceriaiv informa.» 


tion, of his friend Sir William D'Avevant.“ If he bad only taken 


the folio edition of our author's works for his guide, without aby 
other authority, he would have named The Tempeſt as bis carlieſt 


production; becaule it happens to ſtand firlt in the volume.” But 
however this may be, and whether, when Dryden entitled Pericles 


our author's firft compoſition, he meant to be underfiood: literally or 


not, let it be remembered, that he calls it his 'PERICE Es; that he 
ſpeaks of it as the legitimate, not the ſpurious | or adopted, offspring 


of our poet's mule; as the role, not che partial, » property; of 


Shakſpeare. 


| am eben Sache pine. that hls drama was not written 
by our r author, The wildnels' and Fg ip he of the Table,” To. 


\ | : Ys: 


Oy, 83 


4 


; * Sir William PAvenant 1 his firſt play at the hore 1 in 5 
Blackfryars, in 1629, when he was twenty-four years old, at which time ” 


his paſhon for apple- hunting, we may preſume, had ſubſided, and given 
Way to more manly purfuits. That a young poet thus early acquainted 
with the ſtage, Who appears to, have had a great veneration for our 
anthor, who was poſſeſſed of the on! original picture of Shakſpeare 
ever painted; who carefully teas a letter written to him by King 
James, who himfelf altered four of his plays and introduced them in a 
new form on the ſtage, Should have been altogether incurious about 
the early hiſtory and juvenile productions of the great luminary of 
the dramatick world, (then only thirteen years dead) who happened 


alſo to be his god-father, and was by many reputed his father, is not 
very credible. That he should have never made an enquiry concerning 
a play, printed with Shakſpeare's name, and which appears to have 

been a popular piece. at. the very time when D'Avenant produced his. 


Arſt dramatick effay, (a third edition of Pericles having been printed in 
1639) .is equally improbable. And it is ſtill more incredible, that our 


author's friend, old Mr. Heminge, who was alive in 1629, and principal 


proprietor. and manager of the Globe and Blackfryar's play houſes, 
Should not have been able to give him any information concerning a 
play; which had been produced at the fo 
it was under his direction, and had been acte d 2 his " EOmpany W ith 
great 7 for wore than thirty. years. 


only meant 


ertheatre, probably while 


* 


* 


,, PERICLES, 


artleſs eondud of ah piece, and "the inequalities of the poetry 


may, I think, be all accounted for; by ſuppoſing it either bis fk 
or one of his earlieft eſſays in dramatick compoſ tion, 


RAE Marton, 

On looking into Roſcius Anglicanus, better known by the name 
of Downes the Prompter's Book, originally printed in 1908, aud 
lately republiſhed by. the ingenious Mr. Waldron of Drury. lane 
Theatre, I was not a littls ſurprized to find, that Pericles, Prince 


of Tyre was one of the charaders in which the famous Betterton had 
been meſt applauded. — Could the copy from which this play waz 
 aRted by him and his aſſociates, be recovered, it would prove 2 
Angular curiofity ; atleaft, to thoſe who have hhnce been drudging 
through every ſcene of the original quarto, 160g, in the hope of 
reſtoring it to ſuch a degree of ſenſe aud meaſure , as * give it 


currency with the reader. _ ; 
As for the preſent editor, he expel to be | 
e Stopp'd in pbials, and transfix'd with pins,“ 
on account of the readineſs with which be Sus obeyed the ſecond 


_ clauſe of the Ovidjan precept, 


„% Cundta prius tentanda; ed immedieabile vulnus . 
e Enfe recidenduws. _ 
When it is proved, however, that a gonile proceſs might have 


been employed with equal ſucceſs, let the aQual cautery be rejeded, 
.- Or" applied to — remarks of him 59 has lo freely uſed it. 


STESVENS, 
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* Kine Lear ]_ The TE of this tragedy had PETR its way 
into may ballads and other metrical pieces; yet Shakſpeare ſeem; 
to have been more indebted to The True Chronicle Hiſtory of King 
1 and his Three Daughters, Gonormll, Ragan, and Cordella, 1605, 
(which | have already publiſhed at the end of a collection of the 
quario copies) than to all the other performances together, It 
appears from the books at Stitioners' Hall, that ſowe play on this 
ſabjec was entered by Edward White, May 14, 1594.44 
booke entituled, The mofte famous Chronicle Hiſtorie of Lure King of 


Englund, and his three Daughters.” A piece with the ſame title is 


elitered again, May 8, 1605%.and again Nov. 26, 1607, . See the 
extras from theſe Entries at the end of the Prefaces, xc. Vol, II. 
From The Mirror of Magiſirates, 1587, Sbakſpeare has, however, 
taken the hint for che behaviour of the Steward, and the reply of 
Cordelia to her father concerning her future wairiage. The epiſode 
of Gloſter and his ſons.muſt have been borrowed from Sidncy's 
Grain, as | have not found the leaſt trace of | it in any other work, 


1 have referred to thefe pieces, wherever our author ſeems more 


immediately to have followed them, in the courle of my notes on 
the play. For the firſt King Lear, ſee likewiſe Sir old Plays on 
which Shakſpeare Jounaed, Kc. publiſhed for S. Leacroft, Charing: 
_ Croſs, 


The reader will alſo find the flory of K. "Lear, in the ſecond 8 


book avd 10th canto of Spenſer's Kaen Queen, and in the 15th 
chapter of the third book of Warner's Albion's England, 1602. 
the whole of this play, however, could not have been written 


till after 1603, Hatſnet's pamphlet to which it contains ſo 


many references, (as will appear in the e was not publiſhed 
| till that year. STEEVENS. | | | 


Camden, in bis Remains, (p. 306. + 1674;) tells a Gaia 


Roiy 10 this of Lei- or Lear, of Ina king of: the Weſt Saxons; 
which, if the thing ever happened, probably was the real origin 
of the fable. See under the head of Wiſe Speeches, PERCY. 


The flory told by Camden in his Remains, 4to. 1605, is this: 

„ Ina, king, of Weſt Saxons, had three daughters, of whom 
upoa a time he demanded whether they did love him, and ſo would 
do during their lives, above all others: the two elde [ware deeply 
, they would; the“ youngeſt, but tlie wiſcft, told her father flaily, 
without aL es that albeit ſhe'did love, honour, and reverence 
lim, and fo would whillt ſhe lived, as much as vature and daugh- 
terly dutie at the uitermofl could expeR, yet ſhe id think that one 
day it would come to paſſe that jhe Jhould affect another more ſrrvently, 
mean her bu and, when Jhe- were. married, who being made ove 
Heu with her, as God by commandement had told, and vature 

Lad taught bes, fhe was to cleave AR to, forlakiog father aud 


daughters of king Leir.“ 


It is, I think, more probable. that Shakipeare had this paſſage 
in his thoughts, when be wrote Cordelia' s' reply concerning her fu- 
ture marriage, than The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, as Camden's 
book was publiſhed recently before he appears to have compoſed _ 
this play, and that portion of it which is entitled Wiſe Speeches, 
where the foregoing F is found, furviſhed him with a hint in 


Coriolanus. 

The tory of King Leir and his three 4 was Site 
told by Geoffrey of Monmouth, from wbom Holioſhed tranſcribed 
it; and in his Chronicle Shakſpeare had certainly read it, as it 


occurs not far from that of .Cymbelzne; though the ald play on the 6 
ſame ſubje& probably firft ſuggeſted to him the idea of Is it 


the ground-work of a tragedy, 


Geoffrey of Monmouth ſays, has Leir, who was the eldeſt ſon 
of Bladud, *+ nobly governed his country for fixty years.” Ac- 
cording to that gs, be died about 800 years before the birth A 


of Chriſt. 


The name of 1 Leir' $ Fab uges daughter, which in Gebt 8 pit. js 


tory, in Holinſhed, The Mirrour ſor Magiſtrales, and the old ano- 


nymous play, is  Cordeilla, Cor lila, or Cordella, Shakſpeare found 


ſoftened into Cordelia by Spenſer in bis Second Book, Canto X. 


The names of Edgar and Edmund were probably ſuggeſted by 


Holiaſhed. See bis Chronicle, Vol. I. p. 122: e the ſon 
of Edmund, brother of Athelſtaue, Ke. 


This tragedy, I believe, was written in 1650. see An Attenp! 


to afcertain the order of Shakſprare's plays, Vol. II. 


As the epiſode of Gloſter and his ſons is uudoubtedly formed as £ 
the Rory of the blind king of Papblagonia iu Sidney's Arcades, 65 


Gall Þbjoio it, at the end of we play. MALONE. ; Fe 


„ - - 


mother, Kiffe and Hase. . [Anonymous] One referreth this to the / 


4 
| PtRSONS repreſented, = _ 
Mo 93 Ai King of Weide, : 
; King of France. FD Ce 
1 Duke of Burgundy, py 
Ts Due of Cornwall, 
| | | Duke of Albany. 
Earl of Kent. 
Earl of Gloſter. _ 
Edgar, Son to Gloſter. _ F 
Edmund, Baſtard Son 40 Gloſter. 1 * 
| Curan, a Courtier. | e * 
Old Man, Tenant to Gloſter. | | ke 
Phyſuctan. . 
. Fool. 555 : 
. Oſwald, Stward t to Gasen d 9 * 770 . 
. Officer, employed by Edmund. 31 W392 vi q 
=, Gentleman, attendant on Cordelia, n RI. 5 \N ol 
—_ CS 5 : 1 
A Servants to Cornwall. Ce] 1 8 \ TCYM 1 
| | | mmm i 
a Gon l. 4 
5 — Regan, | Daughters to Lear. l 
E- bn” ; Cordelia,) SES | 5 | 1 
= : 5 | FI 
CC 
| Knights 4 on the King, Officers, Meſſengers | 
1 ;  Soldzers, and Attendants, oy Be 5 
/ y OTIS Wn 0 5 
| - 


ATT . SCENE 1. ; 
4 Room of fate in King Lacs Palace 


Enter Kent, Grosrza, and EmMonD. | ; 


Kant. 1 . the Like had more affected = | 


duke of Albany, than Cornwall. 


Glo. It did always ſeem ſo to us: but now, in 
the diviſion of the kingdom, it appears not which 
of the dnkes he values moſt ; for equalities are ſo 
weigh'd, that carlo in neither“ can make choice ; 


of A 8 geg. 


IN the Abtes of the Iglu, There is t a "of 
e or inaccuracy in this preparatory ſcene. The king has 


already divided his kingdom, and yet when he enters he examines his 


faughters, to diſcover in what proportions he ſhould divide it. 


erhaps Kent and Gloſter only were privy to his defign, which he 


fill kept in his own hands, to be changed or performed as ſubſe- 


quent reaſons ſhould determine him. JOHNSON, | 
-H 


qualities. Jonns0N.. 


Either may ſerve ; but of the former 1 Find an 1 in the 70 | 
Flower of Friendſhip, 1568: After this match mates and equalities | 


Iron, Kc.  STEEVENS, 


— that curioſity in neither — ]  Curiofty, RY exadeſt ſcrutiny: d 
Fog ſenſe of the whole ſentence is, The qualities and properties | 


of the ſeveral divifions are fo weighed and balanced againft one 


another, that the exadteſt ſcrutiny conld not determine 1 in preferring : 


one ſhare to the other. WARBURTON. 


Curioſity is ſcrupulouſneſs, or captiouſveſs, so, in The Toning | 


of « Shrew, AQ IV. ſc. iv: 
TR, ACE} 0 For curious I cannot be with you. 


| e 5 : | 45 | 


See Vol. XVIII. p. 158, n. 3 and the e rage cy, p. 29%, ; 


nh. 6. ee, 


K 1 N © 4 E Fa. Fe 


— equalities —— ] $0, the firſt W the folio 2 — ho 


7 17 Sis ; 


* 


* 


66 Ri EAN 


KENr. Is not this your ſon, my lord? 
Gro. His breeding, fir, bath been at my charge, . 
I have ſo often bluſh'd to acknowledge him, that 
now am brazed to it. 
Keyr. I cannot congeive you. 


Gro. Sir, this young fellow's mother could: 
whereupon | ſhe grew ronnd-wombed ; and had, 
indeed, fir, a ſon for her cradle, ere ſhe had a lil. 
band for her bed. Do you ſmell a fault! 


KEN r. I cannot wiſh the fault undone, the ilue 
of it being ſo proper.“ 


GLo. But I have, lir, a fon by ode of law, ſome 
year elder than this,* who yet is no dearer in my 
account: though this knave came ſomewhat ſau- 
cily into the world before he was ſent for, yet was 
his mother fair; there was good ſport at his mak 
ing, and the whore n muſt be acknowledged,— 
Do you know this noble gentleman, Edmund! a 


pu. No my lord. 


e T3626; My lord of Kent: remember kia hefaifer 
as my hononrable friend, 


8 of (ibis moiety. ] The ftri& fenſe of the word 0 


is half, one of two equal parts; but Sbakſpeare commonly uſes it 


for any fart or diviſion : 

{© Methinks my moiety north from Burton here, | 
| „% In quantity equals. not one of yours: | 
and here the divifion waz into three parts. 'STEBVENS. | 


Heywood likewiſe uſes the word motely as ſynonymous to 4% 
fart or portion, „ 1 would uowillingly part with the greatelt 
mooie) of my own means and fortunes.” Hift, of Wornen, . 
"yy Yor XII. p. 306, n. 9 MALONE, 


— being ſo proper. ] i. e. bandlome. see vol. vill; p. 20, 


n. 9. | MALONE. 
3 


When we ſpeak. e STEEVENS, 


ls * % 


—— fome year elder than hs Some year, 3 is an expreſion uſed. 


it 


rs 


. 


| KIN G LEAR. #67 


Fe My ſervices to your lordſhip. 


KENT. 1 muſt love you, 20g: ſue to know you : 


better. 


Ep. Sir, I ſhall ſtudy deſerving, 
Gro. He hath been ont nine years, and away he 


ſhall 2 king 18 coming. 


| Trumpets ſound within. 


Fater 1 Gan Arnavy, Gonmar, R- 


CAN. Cosbzlis. and Autendants, : 5 


Lean, Attend he lords of France and Burgundy, | 
Gloſter, 8 
Gro. 1 ſhall, my liege. og 


Exeunt GrosTer PSF, EDMUND. | 


ran, Mean- time we ſhall expreſs 0 our darker 


purpoſe. 
Cive me the map chere. '—Know, that we have di 
„„ 


In three, our . : and tis our fall intent“ 
To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age;” 


1 —— expreſs our. darker purpoſe. ] Herter. fo more. : ſecret; not Pk 


for indirect, oblique. WARBURTON. 


"This word may adwit- a further explication. We ſhall 4 7015 


our darker purpoſe ; that is, we have alieady made known in ſowe 
meaſure our deſite of parting the kingdom; we will now diſcover. 


what has uot been told before, the reafons by which we ſhall regu» 


late the portion. This interpretatian will Juſtify or SRO the 
exordial dialogue. JOHNSON, 


Give me the map there.] 80 the folio: The quartos, leavin > 


the verſe de ſective, read — IIe map there. STEEVENS, 


folio, and, | think, the true reading, _Jonunson. 


Our f/ intent. is our determined reſolution, | The quarios 15 


ba ve — our fr intent. MALONE, 1 


7—— from eur $05] The duale read e our lol. | SrERvraK, 


—— and tis our faft inten! —] Faſt is the reading of the 10 | 


| 


And you, our no leſs loving ſon of Albany, 


Great rivals in our youngeſt daughter s love, 


Intereſt of territory, cares of ſtate,) 
Which of you, ſhall we ſay, doth love us moſt? 

That we our largeſt bounty may 1 | 
Where merit doth moſt. RES it.“ —Goneil, 
5 Our eldeſt. born, 8 firſt, 


is omitted in the quartos, STBEVENS. 
—— e will — ] Seems « confirmation of faft intent, 


| of Virgil. The fame epithet. Iz usa with the Hae meaning in 
85 75. Merchant of Fenice 3 „„ 


i. c. where the claim of merit is ſuperadded to that of nalurt 3 
or where a ſuperiour degree of natural filial e 13 joined to 


Conferring them on younger firengths, “ whith * 
5 Unburden'd crawl toward death. Our ſon of 


Ow daughters' ſeveral dowers, that future ſtrife 
2 May be Prevented now. The eiae France and 


| And here are to be anſwer” d. rel: me, my daughs 


263 KING LEA R. 


. Cornwall, 


We have this hour a conſtant will“ to pabliſh 


. Burgundy, 


Long in our conrt have made their amorous lo- 
journ, 


An 
(Since now * we will deve us, both of rule, 


Co  Coleriins 1 on younger Arengths,] | is the readiog of the 
ohio 5 the quartos read, rae them on younger years. 
| STEEVENS, 
9 ns whit we ec? From while. we, 3 to prevented now, 


Jonson. 
Con ſtant is firm, determined. Conflant will is the certa voluntas 


80 elſe nothing in the world N 

ol Could turn ſo. much the conſtitution 

« Of any conflant man.” STEEvens, | 

b Sines now rer . tw o lines are omitted. i in the quartok 

S IxEEVEXs. 

4 Where merit doth 201 challenge it.] The folio reads: . 
Mere nature doth with merit challenge : 


the claim of other merits. "STEEVENS, | 


ye! 


1d 


KING UEAR | "ang 4 


Gov. 8 f | Sir, 1 5 


Do love you more ab can wield the matter, 5 


Dearer than eye- ſight, ſpace and liberty; * ar 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare; 


No leſs than life,” with ind health, beauty, ho- 


'nour: _ 
As much as child e'er low d, 'or en for 


A love that makes-breath poor, and ſpeech unable ; "4 


Beyond all manner of ſo much I love you. 


Con. What ſhall Cordelia do? Love, and bs 155 
ä 2-4 Tale: 


Lean, Of all theſe bounds, even from this line 
to this. : | 


5 Gow: Sir, "ag | 7 IS 
Do love you more than words can wild the ads; — 


No leſs than life, ] So, in Holinſhed: «— he firſt aſked Cos 
vorilla the eldeſt, how well ſhe loved him; who calling hir gods 


10 record, proteſted that ſhe loved him more than her own life, 


S which by right and reaſon thould be moſt deere unte hir. With 


which anſwer the father being well pleaſed, turned to the ſecond, 


| 2nd demanded of hir bow well ſhe loved him; who anſwered (con- 5 
firmivg hir ſaicings with great othes,) that ſhe loved him more 
than toong could expreſſe, and farre above all other creatures of 


the world. 


Then called be bis youngeſt daughter Cordeilla before bim, aud 
| aſked hir, what accouut ſhe made of him; unto whom ſhe made 
this anſwer as followeth: Knowing the great love and fatherlie 


zeale that you have alwaies born towards me, (for the which 1 maie 


not anſwere you otherwiſe than 1 thinke and as my conſcience 
leadeih me,) I proteſt unto you that I have loved you ever, and 


vill continuallie { while I live). love you as my natural father. And 


if you would more underſtand of the love I bear you, aſcertain ; 
your ſelfe, that ſo much as you bave, ſo much you are worth, aud po 


ſo much I love you, and no more.” MALONE. 
* Beyond all manner of ſo muck — ] Beyond all aignable quan- 


tity. I love you beyond limits, and cannot ſay it is ſo muck, for 
how much ſoever I ſhould name, it would be yet 1 rat 8 


Whew: Rowe, in his Fair e It, 1 
— I 'can only | 


„ $wear you reign here, but never tel how ond; N | STeEvVENs. ; 
F J — 71] 80 the ane ; He” kene hay ith, rue | 
| 9 * | 


Wl - 
K 322 Moll 
__ S 0 


* 


rain for conſtrain, &c. . MASON, 3 


55 rather be pointed thus : 


. Beart I find, that ſhe namen, xc. LYRWHITT. | 


ef your favour as ſhe ts, HenLEv. 


I profeſs, &c, Jonnson, | 


myſelf an enemy to all joys but ya. iet 1 profeſs means, #0 
"oor. I profe Une M. MASON, | 


EO ? 
A g 7 
* 
4 
. 
OI 


700” KING LEAR; 


With 57a foreſts and with iN cht | 
Wich plenteous rivers? and wide-ſkirted meads, 
We wake thee lady: To thine and Albany', ſup + 
Be this perpetual, — What ſays our lecond daughter, 
Our deareſt Regan, wife to Cornwall? Speak! 
Reg. I am made of that ſelf metal as my ſiſter, 
And prize me? at her worth, In my uue heat 
I find, ſhe names my very deed of love; 
Only ſhe comes oo e 1 proſeſs + 


2 —— and with champains rich d, e | 
With plenteous_ rivers ——] Theſe words are omitted i in the 


” quartos, To rick is an obſolete verb, It is uſed by Tho. N 
in his tranſlation of Horace's Epiſtles, 1567: 


4 To ritch nis country; let his words ivke flowing waterfall,” 
| | STEEVES, 
Riel is uled for enricked as "tice for enlice, babe for abate, Tl 


* —— e Thus iS huartos. This word i is not in the folio. 
5 | MALONE, | 
J am made ke. Thus the Ans. The quarts reads, Sir, I 


am made of the ſelf-ſame metal that my ſifter is. STEEVENS, 


3 And prize me at her worth, &e.] 1 believe this panes hou 


And prize me at her worth, in my true heart 
I find, ſhe names, ; 
That is, And ſo may you prize me af 3 worth, as in 1 true 


1 velieve we ſhould read: | 

And prize you at her worth; . | 

That is, let the ſame high. value upon you that the does 3 
M.) MASON, | 


Price wa af * worth, pethaps means, I think my/elf as worthy 


4 Only ſhe comes too. ſhort, — that I profeſs Le. ] That "FRO to ſtand 
without relation, but is referred to find, the 14 conjundtion being 
inaccurately ſuppreſſed. I find that the names my deed, 1 find that 


The true meaning is this ;—« My aller has equally expreſſed 
my ſentiments, only the comes ſhort of me in this, that L profels 


f 


g To kt 
\ 5 : * 1 : 1 4 7 8 : ws 7 0 ” 3 | | 5 » 8 
5 N —_ 8 by l | wy 0 I 
KING LEAK jv 


My felf an enemy to all other j joys, EA 

Which the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſeſſes; l 

And find, 1 am alone felicitate 

In your dear highneſs' 10 -.. 8 
FCC poor Cordelia! „ [Afite | 

And yet not ſo; fince, Jam lure, my love's + 

More richer than my tongue. 


Lear. To thee, and thine, bereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom; 

No leſs in ſpace, validity, and pleaſure, | 
Than that confirm oh on Gonetil. —Now, our joy,? 


* 


hs that, i. e. ee a5, I profes mykelf, ke. | Thus the fois | W 
The quartos read: | 1 "> 
« Only ſhe came ſhort, that I profeſs,” "PHI ' MALONE. . 

Mich the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſe es i] Farhaþs Jquard 2 

means only compaſs, comprehenſion. JOHNSON, | ; : 
So, in a Pareneſes io the Prince, by lord Sterline, 1604: 5 | 1 


»The ſquare of reaſon, and the mind' $ ue th 5 
Golding in his verſion of the bib Book of en ctaworphoſi 1 5 


trauflates * | N 1 . 9 8 
e Te quoileſybe rogabat . . e 5 CV 
4 22 25 | | | a oo 

„As oft as he demanded ou of hn 
4, e. what was unteaſonable, STEEVENS, 


1 believe that Shakſpeare. uſes ſquare, for the full | complement of 9 ; ', i 
all the ſenſes, EDWARDS. 3 „ 
© More richer than my tongue.] "The quartos thus: 7008: folio— | 
more pon der STEVENS. 


we ſhould read—their tongue, meaning her . Wargorron. 1 
1 think the Preſent reading. right. Jonnson, 5 1 | 


7 No leſs in ſpace, validity,] Validity, for worth, wee; not \ 
for i integrity, or good title, WARBURTON, - - 95 


So, in The Devil's Charter, 1607 : „ The countenance of your 
Fiiend is of leſs value than bis councel, yet 1885 of 1 very ſwall a- 
Bit,” STEEVENS, | | 
* confirm'd ——] The folio reads, PER Tn 45 | STuEVINs. | 
„ —— - Now, our Joy, c.] Here the true e is pickgd. out 
of two e Butter's quarto reads“! | | | 


„% KING LEAR. 


Although the laſt, not leaſt; * to whoſe young love 

The vines of France, «ng milk of Burgundy, 

Strive to be intereſs'd ;* what can you ſay, to draws 

A third more opulent than your rf Speak. 
Con. Nothing, my lord: 25 

LE AR. Nothing? e ond 

_ Cor. Nothing.“ GED 


| Lear. Nothing can come of £ noting: ſpeak 


he again. 
Con. ag that I am, Ic cannot t heave 


— But now bur joy, . 
Although tbe laft, not leaſt i in our 4 love; 
What can you ſay. to win a third, ke, 
"The folio: | | 
 — — Now our joy, | 
Although our laſt, Py leaſt; to . young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 
\ Strive to be int'reſs'd, What can you ſay, Kc. JoHns0N, 


© £ Although the laſt, not leaft ; &c.] So, in the old anonymou | 


= play, King Leir ſpeaking to Mumford: 
8 to thee lift of l, 8 
Not greeted laft, 'cauls oy deſert "was ſmall, 4 


ls in The Spaniſh Tragedy written ls 1593: | 
| «« The third and laſt, not leaſt, in our account. * MLOxx. 

Strive te be intereſs'd;] So, in the Preface to Draytou's Ph. 
holbion „% —— there is ſcarce any of the nobilitie, or geutry of 
this land, but he is ſome vy or other oF his blood intereſſtd 


: therein,” 


Again, in Ben Jonſon's 3 : 
„% Our ſacred laws and juſt authority | 
Are intereſs'd therein,“ 
| To intereſt aud to intereſſe, are not, 1 different ſpelliogs 
: of the ſame verb, but are two diſtia&t words though of the ſame 
import; the one being derived from the Latin, the other from 
the French intereſſer. STEEVENS. - | 


1 — 6 draw —] The amis reads—wbat can you ſay, .. 
win, STREVE BBW. | | 


Lear. N othing 7 


5 ads 2 . 17 Theſe vo ſpeeches ire waiting in 1105 quartos, 
| ST&EVENS» 


- STEEBVENS, - 


th 
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Ve 


My heart into my mouth : 1 love your majeſty | 
According to my bond ; nor more; ene 
10 LEAR. How, how, Cordelia 25 mend FO: ſpeeck 
8 Fe 
Leſt it may mar your. fortunes. 
So... „ Wen my lord. 
Vou have begot me, bred me, lov'd me: I 
ik Return thoſe 'duties back as are right fit, 
4 Obey you, love yon, and moſt honour you. 
Why have my ſiſters huſbands, if they ſay, _ 
They love you, all? Haply, when I ſhall wed,” 
That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my plight, ſhall 
carry 
Half my love with him, half my care, and duty: 
Sure, I ſhall never marry like my liſters, | 
To love my father all. * | 
Lean, But goes this with by heart! Po. 


Jug | „ | 
6 How, how: Cordelia! 21 Thus the folio.” The 5 hos reads — , 
Go to, go t0,  STEEVENS. 3 
1 —— Haply, when I ſhall wed, nec] so, in The Wirrour for 
e 1587, Cordila ſays: 5 
„ — Nature ſo doth bind and me compell 
To love you as | ought, my father, well; 
Vet ſhortly I may chance, if fortune will, 
„% To find in heart to bear another more good will: 
« Thus much I laid of nuptial loves that meant“. | 
ST&EVERS.. | 
See alfo the quotation from Camden 5 Remainei, near the end of 
the firſt note on this play, p. 262. ] Malo. 
Jo love my father all.] Theſe words are reſtored from the firlt 
edition, without which the ſenſe was not complete. Pork. . 
9 But goes this with thy keart?] Thus the quartos, and thus I 
have no doubt Shakſpeare wrote, this kind of inverſion” occurring 
often in his plays, and in the contemporary writers. — in King 
Henry Fil 9» | 
„ and make your houſe our Tower.” | 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice? 
© en That many may be meant 
© By the fool multitude,” 


Verl | T 
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2714 KING LEAR: 


Cor. | e good my lon, [i 
LEAR. 80 young, and fo untender ?* : Com 
Cor: 80 young, my lord, and true. = ou 
Lean, Let it be e FRY. truth. then be thy Un 
dower: Iv 5 

; For, by the ſacred radiance of the ſun: 50 b 
The myſteries of Hecate, and the night; 4 Her 
By all the operations of the orbs, * 


From whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be; 
'Here 1 diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a ſtranger to m my heart and me 
Hold thee. from this,“ for ate 'T he v 40 
Scychian, 5 
Or he that makes his generation“ s meſſes 
To gorge his appetite, ſhall to my boſom 
Be as well neighbour'd, pitied, and reliev'd, 
As thou my lometime daughter. 


. e ny Good my Beg | 
„5 71 

| | | | | qreatl 
see vol. vin. p. 66. 0. 3. | A 5 
The editor of the folio; not underſtanding this kind of plrafes- 34 
logy, ſubſtituted the more common form But goes thy heart wil pext 
this? as in the next line he reads, Ay, my good lord, inſtead of— delia 
Ay, good my lord, the reading of the quartos, and the contlant Mr, 
language of Shakſpeare. MALONE, treata 
So young, «nd fo unlender ? ] FS in Shakſpeare's 2 a 0 
Adonis: Sur 
N Ab me, quoth Venus, young, and - un lind? ue c 
| MALONE, doubt 

1 The myfteries of 9591 The quartos have 75 the folio — wh 

2 miſeries. . The emendation was made by the editor of the ſecond! ler, 
folie, who likewiſe ſubflituted operations in the next line for ojts Ys 


ration, the reading of the original copies. MALONE. 
SE. Hold thee, from this; } i. e. from this time. STEEVENS. 
27 TIA ene i. 6. bis motors Masons. 


rd; 


by 


ous 


IAR. Pence: Kent! 
Come not between the dragon BE his wrath : 
| lov'd her moſt,* and thought to ſet my reſt 
Un her. kind nurſery. — Hence, and avoid my 


ſight!— e To Conmata, 


$0 be my grave my peace, as here I giv 


Her father s heart from her !—Call F dance he i 


fttits ? 
call Burgundy. ot ln and Albany; 1 
With my two daughters“ dowers digeſt this third : 
Let pride, which ſhe calls plainneſs, matry her. 
do inveſt you jointly with my power, 
pre- eminence, and all the large effects 


That troop with 8 Ourſelf, by monthly 


courſe, 
With reſervation of an kundred kni ghts, 
by you to be ſuſtain'd, ſhall our abode — _. 
Make with * odds ls due turns. "Day's we ftill ; retaind 


67 14 her 0. 80 Wien medt 4 which een he 
peatly loved, but eſpecially Cordeilla, the iy a farre above 
the two elder.” MALONE, | | 


! [To Cordelia, ]- As Mr. Heath fappoſes, 10 Kent, For in the 
jext words Lear ſends for France and Huey to offer Cor- 


delia without a dowry. STEEVENS, 


Mr, M. Maſon obſerves, that Kent did, not FM Abende ſuch | 
| treatment from the King, as the only words he had uttered were 


Good my liege.“ RE ED. 


|. Surely ſuch quick tranſitions or ee . ever they | 
ve called, are perfeRly ſuited 10 Lear's character. I have no 
doubt that the diredion now given is right. Kent has hitherto | 
nid nothing that could extort even from the cholerick king ſo 
harſh a ſentence, baving ouly interpoſed in the mildeſt manner. 
Afterwards indeed, when he remonfirates with more freedom, and 
.talls Lear a madinan, the king exclaims + Out of my fight!“ 


MA LONE, 


| 55 we fill. retain — ] Thus the quarts. Folio: ne 


Jul retain, MALONS. ; 


To 


KING LEAK We 


5 L 


co oo oe ITE, 


* 
v8 
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276 KING LE AR. 
The name, and all the additions to a king; 
THEY 8 
Revenue, execution of the reſt.? 
Beloved ſons, be yours: which to confirm, 
'This coronet part between you. | giving the crown, 
KENT. en. 
Whom [I have ever hononr'd as my king, 
Lov'd as my father, as my maſter follow'd, 
As my great patron thought on in my prayers, — 
LEAR. The bow is bent and drawn, make from 
, 1 en 
Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart: be Kent unmannerly, 
When Lear is mad. What would'ſt thou do, old 
pee wee ,, prndg Bra tg 


Think'ſt thon, that duty ſhall have dr ead to ſpeak, 


— all the additions to a ling; ] All the titles belonging toa | 


king. See Vol. XVI. p. 309, n. J. MALONKE, + | 


» execution of the reft,]. The execution of the reft is, 1 p- 


Poſe, all the other buſineſs. JOHNSON, 5 | 
4 my great patron thought on in my prayers, ] An alluſion to 
the cuſtom of clergymen praying for their pairons, in what is 
commonly called the bidding prayer. HExLey. Bos | 


See alſo note to the epilogue to King Henry IV. Part II. Vol. 
| XIII. p. 254, n. 3, REED, e | 3 


4 Think'ff thou, that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, &c.] I have 
given this paſſage according to the old folio, from which the modem 
editions have filently departed, for the ſake of better numben, 
with a degree of inſincerity, which, if not ſometimes detected aud 
cenſured, mult impair the credit of ancient books, One of the 
editors, and perhaps only one, knew how much miſchief may be 
done by ſuch claudeftine alterations. The quarto agrees with the 
folio, except that for r-ſerve thy Hale, it gives, reverſe thy doon, 


and has floops, inftead of falls to folly. The meaning of onfur | 


my life my judgement, is, Let my life be anſwerable for my judgements 


or, I will flake my life on my opinion. — The reading which, without 


any right, has poſſeſſed all the modern copies is this: 


K FN G LEAR. 2 


When power to flattery bows? To plainneſs ho- 
nour's bound. 

When niajeſty ſtoops to folly. Reverſe thy doom; 

And, in thy beſt conſideration, check 

This bideous raſhneſs: anſwer my life my judge- 

ment - 

Thy youngeſt danghter does not love thee leaſt; 

Nor are thoſe empty-hearted. whole low ſound 

Reverbs no hollowneſs. 


1 LEAR 4 Kent, on thy life, no more. 825 8 : 
KENT. My life I never held but as a pawn. ” 
0 To wage againſt thine” « enemies; 85 nor fear to loſe 
it, 
[i 


— to . honour | 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. 
| Reſerve thy Rflate ; with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs; with my life I e, 
Thy youngeſt daughter, &c. 
1 am juclined to think that reverſe ty a was Sbakſpeare 5 
frſt reading, as wore appoſite to the (preſent occaſion, and that 
be changed it afterwards to reſerve thy flate, which conduces more 
to the progreſs of the ation, JOHNSON. 8 


I ſhave followed the quartos. Reſerve was formerly uſed foo 
preſerve. So, in our poet's 52d Sonnet: 25 
4 1 them for wy love, not t for their rhy „ 

| | al | MALONE. 

| Reverbs ——] This is chad a word of the poet's own. 
making, meaning the lame as reverberates. STEEVENS. 


6 8 pawn , | | 2 1 


To wage againſt thine enemies; | i. e. I never regarded my life, 
4 my owu, but merely as a thing of which Ii had the poſſeſſion not 
the property; and which was eutruſted to me as a fawn or pledges 
| lo be employed in weging war againſt your enemies. 
To wage againſt is an expreſſion uſed in a letter from Guil. | 
Webbe to Robt. Wilmot, prefixed; to Tancred and Giſmund, 1592 1 
„ you ſhall not be able to wage againfl me in tbo N 
et upon this adion.“ STEEVENS, 


My life &c.] That is, I never conſidered my life as of more 
aue than chat of the commoneſt of your ſubjeds. A gawsa in 


3 


Thy ſafety be the motive. 
LEAR, | Dot or my light! 
KEN T. See litter, Lear: and let me ſtill remain 

The true blank of thine eye.” 
LEAR. Now, by Apollo, *— 


"I%z. 


KEN T. : Now by Apollo, (king, 
Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods f in vain. 
| LEAR, Es O, vaſſal! miſcreant! 


[ laying his hand on his ſword, 
Aus. Conn. Dear ſir, forbear.“ 


KEN T. Do; © FR 9 
Kill thy phyfician, and the fee beſtou 
Upon the foul diſeaſe. Revoke thy gift; * 
Or, whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 
Wo + 1 tell thee, thou doſt evil. 


eſs i is a common man, in = e ales to the- knight ; and Shak« pr 
ſpeare has ſeveral alluſions to this game, particularly in King 1 UN 
*« Who painfully with much expedient march, Jt 
„ Have brought a counter-check befare your gates.” | | 
Again, in King Henry Fo | pl 
e Therefore take heed how you imjavn our perſon.” 85 d 
| . Henrzr, L 
7 The true blank OF thine 3 The blank. is the white or exaQ 0 
mark at which the arrow is ſhot, See Oe tags Jams, and hit x 
me always in your view, Jounson. 
See Val, IX. p. 377, v. J. MALONE. _ 
9 Apollo, —] Bladud, Lear's father, n to « 
Scoffiey of Monmouth, attempting to fly, fell on the temple of \ 
Apollo, add was killed. This circumflance our author muft have l 
noticed, both in Holiuſhed's Chroniele age. 7 ke Mirrour for Mogi ] 
traten. MAL. { 
4 


Are we to underſtand from this 3 that the fon ſwean 


by Apollo, becauſe the father broke his neck on the 8 of that 
deity? STEVENS, 


0 Dear . e.! w ſpeech 1s omitted 3 in a —— 


—— „** 192 


lain 


Hake 
U 


Au. 


| * the EO: to . it in this ate 120 thy reward, 


KING LEAR Tas 


Tran. 5 5 Hear me, recreant! 

On thine allegiance hear me 

Since thou haſt ſought to make 1 us break our vow, 

( Which we durſt never yet, ) and, wich firain'd 
pride, WT ED 

To come betwixt our (niece and e our power; He 

(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear,) 

Our e made Woch take thy 1 1 


„ firain'd pride, ] The oldeſt copy reads - frayed age * 
is, pride exorbitant ; pride paſſing due bounds, JOHNSON, I 


i To come betwixt our ſentence and bur power f , ſor e exe · | 
cution of the ſentence. WARBURTON, | 


| Rather, as Mr. Edwards obſerver, our | power, 1% enteute the 
ſentence. STEEVENS, | | 


6 ( Which nor our nature nor our place can 8 | | | 

| Our fotency wade good, ] As thou haſfl come with abi. 

bride. belween the ſentence ukich I had paſſed, and {the power by 

which I ſhall execute it, take thy reward in another. ſentence which 
Hall make good, ſhall eflabliſh, ſhall maintain, that power. 

Mr. Davies thinks, that our potency made good, relates only to our 


| lace. — Which our nature cannot bear, not our flace, without 


departure from the potency. of that place. This is eaſy and clear. — 


Lear, who is charaQerized as hot, heady, and violent, is, with 


yery jult obſervation of life, made to entangle himſelf with vows, 
apon any ſudden provocation to vow revenge, and then to plead 
the obligation of a vow in defence of implacability, JOHNSON. 


In my opinion, made, the reading of all the editions, but oũũ, 
of the quartos (which reads male good) is right. Lear had juſt 
delegated his power to Albany and Cornwall, contenting himſelf 
wich only the name and all the additions of a king. He could 
therefore have no power to inflia on Kent the puniſhment which 
be thought he deſerved. Our potency made good ſeems to me ovly 
this: They to whom .I laue yielded. my power and authority, yielding 


|  STEEVENS. 
The meaning, I think, is, As a biet that I am not a were 


| Sreatner, that T have power as well as will to puniſh, take the Cue 


zeward of thy demerits, hear thy mens. The words our 1 8 9 
as. $008 are in a the abſoluic caſe, 


. —_— rr — —* MES a ue = 
[ 


%% KING LEAR. 


Thy baniſh'd trunk be found in our dominions, 


The folio has diſafters. The alteration, 1 balluve.. was made by 
the editor, in conſequence of his not knowing the meaning of the 
| original word, . Diſeaſes, in old language, meant the Lighter iv- 


| Thield him from its diſeffers. MALONE, 


Such recolleQion as an interval of five days will afford to a couſi- 
derate perſon, may ſurely enable him in ſome degree to provide 
yeuud the Li W (3. e. che calamiges,) ) of the world. 


_ thologiſt: he had Hecate and Apollo before, JOHNSON. 


* 
<a 


Five days \ we do allot thee, for proviſion 
To ſhield thee from diſeaſes of the world; 
And, on the ſixth, to turn thy hated back 


Upon our kingdom : if, on the tenth day following 


The moment is thy death: "Ewe! BY Jupiter,” 
This ſhall not be revok'd. 
KENT. Fare thee well, king: ſince. thus thou 
Wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and wen is ei 
The gods 0 their dear ſhelter ® take thee, maid, 
115 7. 0 Cotokli 


In Otette we have again nearly the fame languige ; 
6 My ſpirit and my place have in them power | 
«K To make this bitter to thee,” MALONE. | 


® To ſhield thee from diſeaſes of the world; Thus the Ry 


e troubles, or diſtreſſes of the world. So, in 885 | 
Henry VI. P. I. Vol. XIV. p. 75, n. 4: 
24 Aa in that eaſe I'll tell thee my diſeaſe.” 
Again, in A Woman till d with kindneſs, by T. Heywood, 1617: 
„ Fie, fie, that for my private buſineſſe _ 
« ] ſhould diſeaſe a friend, and be a trouble 
« To the whole houſe.” : | 
The proviſion that Keut could make in five days, might i io ſome 
meaſure guard him agaiuſt the diſeaſes of the world, but could not 


Which word be retained is, in my opinion, quite immaterial. 


STERRVENS. 
8 i Jupiter, ] ane makes his Lear too much a my- 


Freedom lives hence, } So the folio; the quartos concur in 
readiag - Friendſhip lives hence, STEEVENS. 


* — near Heller — J The e read —proteflion. HSE | 
 STEEVENS. 


KIN * ERA. 7 by 


That july think it, at haſt kt rightly ſaid! 


And your large N may your deeds approve, . 
[ To REGAN and GONnERIL, 
That good effects may ſpring from words of love. 


Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu; 
| He'll ſhape his old courle * in a e new. 


Exit. 


bmi GLosrrR; oth France, BuncuxDy, and Ps 


Attendants. - 8 


G0. Here's France and Burgundy, wy noble 
lord. 
| LyAR, My lord of dy” - ; 
We firſt addreſs towards you, who with this king 
Hath rivall'd for our daughter; What, in the leaſt, 
Will you require in preſent dower with her, 


Or ceaſe your queſt of lover? 


. 3 Moſt royal majeſty, 
I crave no more than TON your 1 Nee d, 


Nor will you tender leſs. 


%. 


®* That juſtly tui z, and | Jaft moſt righth faid!] Thus the folio, | 
The quartos read: 


That rightly thinks, and baſt moſt juſly ſaid. | MALONE, 


* Hell ſhape his old courſe—] He will follow his old maxims ; 
be will contiaue to al upon the ſame e e 5 


adieu; 2 


Hell ſhape his old courſe in « re new. ] There is an PTY, 


coincidence between ibis paſſage, and another in Ig Baliell 4 
Alcazar ke, 1594: | FEY 


0 due, | 
6 For hare Tom Stukley ae lis e. anus. 
Srrxvzus. 
3 of love? Queſt of love is amorous 1 The 
term originated from Romance. A queſt was the expedition in 
which a koight was engaged. This Phraſe is often't to 2 met with 
in The Fel Queen, . | | 


„% KING LEAR. 


LEAR © Right noble Burgundy, 
When ſhe was dear to us, we did hold her ſo;“ 
Bui now ber price is fall'n: Sir, there ſhe flands; 
If anght within that little, ſeeming * ſubſtance, | 
Or all of it, with our diſpleaſure piec'd, 

And nothing more, may filly like your grace, 
SS. s there, and ſhe i 18 yours. 
BUR.” : TE? 1 know no anſwer, 
Lean, Sir, 
Will you, with thoſe infirmities the owes, ? 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 


Dower'd with our curſe, and ranger d with our 


A oath, 

Take her, or leaye bert 85 
W pardon me, royal ſir; 
Election makes not up on ſuch conditions." 


[ BER we did hold her fo; 01) We eſtee med het worthy of that 
dowry, which, as you ſay, we promiſed to give her. MALOXS, 
0 —— ſeeming — is beautiful. JOHNSON. | 


S cemin g rather meant Ibecious. 80, in The Merry Wives of 5 


Windſor : : 


* 1 Pier the borrow'd veil of nee) from the fe | 


| Serning miſtreſs Page.” 
* in Meaſure for Mea fre: 
—— hence ſhall we ſce, 
6 uf power "Og As, what our feemers be.” 


2 owes,] i. 4. is pollefſed of. so, in 4 Midſummer Wen 
| Dream : | 


« All the power this charm doth owe. STEEVENS. 


Election mates not up on us l conditions.] To meke uþ ſignificy | 


to complete, to conclude; as, they made up the bargain ; but ia 
this ſenſe it bas, I think, always the ſubjed noun aſter it. To 
make up, in familiar language, is — io come forward, 'v 
make edvances, which I think, is meant here. . 
J ſhould read the line thus: —— 
 EleQion makes not, uon ſuch conditions. M. MASON. 


MWleSion moles net u, I conceive, means, Elen comps ne! 196 


STERVENS, 


It 
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Lean. Then leave her, fir; for, by the power 

that made me, : 
| tell you all her wealth. — For you. great king, 

[ To FRAN CE, 

1 would not t from your love make ſuch a ſtray, 
To match you where I hate; therefore beſeech you . 
To avert your liking a more worthier way, 
Than on a wretch whom nature is aſham d 
Almoſt to acknowledge hers. 

FRANCE. Ger This is moſt ſtrange! 
That ſhe, that even but now was your bell object, 
The argument of your Proms, balm of your age, 
Moſt beſt, moſt deareſt,® ſhould in this trice of ume 
Commit a thing ſo monſtrous, to diſmantle 


$0. many folds of favour! Sure, her offence 


Muſt be of ſuch unnataral degree, 
That monſters i it, * or your fore · vouch d affedtion 


— 


| e in dhe ſame eule PT ben we by. 1 1 have wade up wy | 
mind on that ſubjeR. Wot. 
In Cymbeline this phraſe is ales, as | hore, for Aniſted, completed | 


© —— Being ſcarce made up, 
90 I mean, to man, — ue. 
Again, in Timon of Athens: 
„ remain aſſur d, 
„ That he's a made ub villain.“ 
In all theſe places the allufioa is to a og of work completed | 


by a tradeſman. 


The paſlages Juſt cited ſhow that the text is "fight had that our 


poet did not write, as ſome have propoſed to read, 


Eledion makes not, upon ſuch conditions. Maronz. 


» Moſt bet, moſt deareſt ;] Thus the quartos. The folios read— 


The beft, the dearefl.—_— STEEVENS. 


We have juſt had more worthier, and in a preceding Ry more 
ricker, The ſame pbraſeology i is found often in theſe 7 and in 
the contemporary writings. MALONE. "FRY 

* —— ſuch unnaturel degree, 


| That monfers it,] This was the ghrſcology of abſence * 


Wh Sq, in eriplerm | 
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Fall into taint:? which to believe of har: | 
Muſt be a faith, that reaſon without miracle 
Could never Plant! in me. 


/ 


{+ Bat with ſuck words that are but N in 
| © Your tongue, T7 | 
Again, ibidem , : 
„ — — No, not with fuck teloads;. . 
© That thought them ſure of you.” 
| Three of the modern editors, however, in the paſſage before 1 
have ſubſtituted 4s for That, MALONE. 


That monflers it.] This uncommon verb occurs again in cori. 
lanus, AR II. fc. ii: 
6+ To hear my nothings monſter d.“ srrxvtus. 


— r. your fore vouch d affection 8 
Fall iuto taint:] The common books read. 
— or your fore-vouch'd alle ction | 1 
Fall'n iato taint; 


This line has no clear or firong teßte. nor is this reading autho- | | 


rized by any copy, though it has e judo all the late e 
Tue early quarto reads: | 
| — or you, for vouch' d aſſedtions 
bo, Fall'n into talut 
The toner, 8 

— — Or your ſore-vouch' d afſeflion 
Fall into taint. 


} 


- 


Taint is uſed for corruption and for liſerace, | If therefore we take 


the oldeſt reading it may be reformed. thus: 
— ſure her offeuce | 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural FIG 
That monſters it; or you fur vouch' d affe cion | 
Fall into taiut. 


Her offence muſt be prodigious, or jon muſt fall into. reproach for 


having voucked afſefion which you did not feel. If the reading of | 


the folio be preferred, we may with a very 0s chauge 5 
the {ame ſenſe; 
| — ſure her alkenes. 

Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 

That monſters it, or your fore-vouch' d affedtion 

Falls into taint. _ 

That is, falls into reproach or cenſure. But there is @ another pole 
ſible ſenſe. Or ſignifies before, and or ever is before ever; the 


meaning in the folio may therefore be, Sure her crime muſt be 
nee before your _ can be affecled with hatred, Let the 
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Colts: wn. 1 yet beſeech your majeſly, 
(If for I want! that glib and oily art, 
To [PER and purpoſe not; hnce what I well in- 

tend, 
1 do't before I (peak \ chat) yon make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulnels, 
No unchaſte action, or diſhononr'd ſtep, 
Tbat bach deprivd me of your grace and favour: 
But even for want of that, for which 1 am niche ; 3 


i 
%- 


reader 1 — As 1 am not . a kriend to  covje&urat | 
emendation, 1 ſhould prefer the latter fenfe, 159895 requires no 
change of reading, Joxsox. | | 
The meaning of the paſſage as L have printed it I fall'n into taint } 5 
is, | think, Either her offence muſt be monfrous, or, if ſhe has 

vot committed avy ſuch offence, the affedion which you always 
pro fe ſſed to have for her nu, be tainted and decayed , and is now 
without reaſon alienated from her. | 


I once thought the reading of the quartos right, — or you; for | 


vducb'd affeQions, Kc. i. e. on account of the extravagant pro- 


ſeſſons made by her ſifers : but I did not recolle that France hack 
not heard theſe. However, Shakſpeare, might himſelf have forgot 1 


this circumſtance. The plural aſfections favours this interpretation. 

The ioterpretation already given, appears to me to be een 
by our author's words in another place: | 
„ When love begins io ſicken and decay, * ke. Matonr. 5 


The preſent reading which is that of the folio, is right; and the 
ſenſe will be clear, without even the flight amendment propoſed | 
by Johnſon, to every reader who (ball conſider the word muff, as 
referring to fall as well as to be. Her offence muff be monſtrous, 


or the former affetivn which you profeſſed for her, muſt fall inio ; 


taint 3 that is, become the lubje d of reproach. M. MASON, 


aint is a term belonging to falconry. So, in The Booke of l 

Haulyng , &c. bl. 1: no date: A faint is a thing that goein 

overthwart the dernen, ke. like as it were caten with wormes.“ 
STEEVENS. 


477 for I wok &e.] it this be my offence, wat L want the 
glib and oily art, &c, MALONE. : | | 
For has the power of — becauſe. Thus, in p. 292: _ 
For that I am ſome twelve or fourteen moonſhines 

10 Tag « of meer. ven F 


— — - - —— — „ 
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A Aill- ſoliciting eye, and ſuch a tongne 
That Jam glad I have not, though, not to have ih 
Hath loſt me in your liking. | 
"LEAR: > Yo Better thou 
Hadſt not bein born, than not to have lead me 
| better. 
F RANCk. ls it but this! 24 a Gn in nature, 
Which often leaves the hiſtory unſpoke, 
That it intends to do? — My lord of Burgundy, 
What ſay you to the lady? Love! is not love, 
When it is mingled with reſpeds, * that ſtaud 
Aloof from the entire point.“ Will 8 have her 
She is herſelf a dowry.” 

Bur, | Royal Lear, 
Give but that portion which. ortet propos d, 
And here 1 take Cordelia by the hand, 
Ducheſs of Burgundy. 

Lear, Nothing: I have fon; Lam den. 


Bon. I am ſorry then, you have to loſt a father, 
That you muſt loſe a huſband, 


Con. 5 Peace be ih e 


1 4 But this? ke. ] Thus the folio. The quartos, diſregutds 
ing metre, — 


kt. I it vo more but this ? xc. STEVENS, 


5 —— with reſpeds,] i. e. with cautious and prudential eons 
derations. See Vol. XVI. p. 284, n. 6. 


Thus the quartos. The folio has — regards, MALONE. 


6 from the entite point.] Single, unmixed with other con · 


fiderations. JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnſon is right. The meaning of the paſſage is, that bis 
love wants ſomething to mark its fincerity; _ 

N o Who ſceks for amght in love but love alone.” 


7 She is herſelf A IT The quartos read: 
She is herſelf and dower. STEEVENS, 


2 Royal Liar, SO, the guarto 3_ the donne bas — Rojal 8 


Mad | 


 STESVING, | 


. hs oy 
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Fince Kat 108085 of fortune are his love; 


] ſhall not be his wife. - 
FRANCE. Faireſt Cordelia, that art molt | rick 
being poor; 


Moſt choice, forſaken ; and moſt 10 d. deſpis'd 1 


Thee and thy virtues bere 1 ſeize upon: 

Be it lawful, I take np what's caſt away. 5 
Gods, gods; ns ſtrange, meas from theit cold 1 
-.,- --neplet. 

My love ſhould kindle to inllam'd Teige — 

Thy dowetleſs daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 

Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France: 

Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Burgundy 5 

Shall buy this unpriz'd precious maid of n me. —» 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though nnkind : 

Thou loſeſt here,“ à better where to find. 2 
IAA. Thou haſt her, France: let her be thine; 

for we 

Have no ſuch daughter, n nor ſhall ever fee 

That face of hers again: — Therefore be gone, 

Without our grace, our love, out benizon. — —— 


Come, noble Burgundy. 


[Flouriſh. Exeunt LEAR, BUuncbspr. Connwall, 
Al BAN Y, GLOSTER, and Attendants. 
' France. Bid farewell to your ſiſters. 


Con. The jewels“ oke our ir father, with waſh" d Ang | 


3 Thou bſeft lere, Here piled ters TEE the power ul nouns. =» 


| Thou loſeſt this reſidence to find a better reſidence in another 
place. Jonnsox. . | 


So, in Churcbyard's Farewell to the World, 1592: : | 
© That growes not here, takes roote in other where,” 
| See note on The Comedy of Errors, Vol. X. p. 226, n. 5. 


| The jewels —1 As this reading affords ſenſe, though an 
zukward one, it may fland: and yet Ye inftead of The, a change 


Mopted: * former editors, way be eee 3 it 25 frequently 


EUR 3 
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0 N you: 5 1 know you what you are; c 
And, like a ſiſter, am moſt loath to call A 
Tour faults, as they are nam d. Uſe well our fa: WI 

there” -- 4 . 
To your profeſſed 9 I commit bis: + 


But yet, alas! flood- I within his grace, 
1 would prefer him to a better e 
80 farewell to you both. 5 

Go. Preſcribe not us our duties.“ . 

# + . your ſtudy 
Be, to content your vonn; who hath receiv'd you ; 
At fortune's alms. ? 'You have obedience ſcanted, 5 


T 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted. FO 
25 impolüble, in ancient ss. to 0 diftinguilh the one word from the 1 
E. cuſtomary abbreviation of the other. STEEVENS, luce 

—— Uſe well our Faller: 15 bad the SIN The folio reads = 
Tove well. Maron. | . 1 
— profeſſed 5% n — -] All the ancient edittons read — pl Rap 
 feſſed. Mr. Pope — profeſſing ; but, perhaps, unneceſſatily, as Shak- * 
ſpeare often uſes one participle for the other; — longing for longed ” 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and all Kory for eic in wy 
Antony and Cleopatra. STEEVENS. . 5 
_ * Preſcribe not us our duties. ] Preſcribe was uſed formerly without 
10 ſubjoined. So, in Maſſinger's Fidure: 7 
5 „ — Shall I preſcribe you, | 5 
Or blame your fondneſs.” MALone.. 14 
| 5 At fortune's alms.] The ſame expreſſion occurs again in O Hallo to | 

« And ſhoot myſelf up in ſome other coutſe, 
„ TO fortune's alms.” STEEVENS. 

6 And well are worth the want that you have wanted. ] You are Th 
Well deſerving of the want of dower that you are without. So, i 

in the third part of King Henry VI. Ad IV. ſc. i: * Though J 

want a kingdom,“ i, e. though I am without a kingdom. Again, | 

in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 137: ** Anſelm was expelled the realm, py 
and wanted the whole profits of his biſhoprick, i. e. he did not f 
receive the profits, Kc. ToLLE xs. lur 
Thus the folio. In the quartos the e or ” compoſitor | but 


inadvertently repeated the word worth. They c 
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_ hides; 
* 
Well may yon proſper” EG + 


our 88 will HENCE e 


* 5 ” k _ 
4 
E732 * f 
„ 18 4 


"of wall are worth the no that” A 8 LE Ye 


pirth in the ſenſe of wealth. MALOxxE. 
! —— plaited — i. e. en involoed cuaning, | 


Juced, thinly ſpread over. So, in this play: 
Plate ſin with gold. 


But the word unfold, and the following lines in our . 4 


Rabe of Tucrece, ſhow, that plaitia, r wy” the quartos e N 
pleated, is the true reading: | 


„ For tbat he colour'd with his high e ; . we 
4 Hiding baſe Gn in pleats of majeſty.” _ MALonE, 
* Who cover faults, Re. The quartos read, 


Who covers faults, at laſt Fhame them derides, 
The former editors read with the folio: on 


Who covers faults at laſt with ſhame derides, Si | 


to be the right reading : TE 
Time {ball unfold what alatied cunning hides; 
Who covert faults at laſt with ſhame e 


„That under covert, and convenient ſeeming, „ 
„ Haſt pradis'd on wan's life.” RIED. Bs, 


In this paſſage Cordelia is made to allude to a 11 in ' Serips 
lure: Prov. xxviti, 13. 4 He that covereth his fins pt 


all not proſper : : 
fitor | dat vhaſo ee and n — 5 {ball have mercy. | | 
CC peek ee | Hinten, k 
vol. XX. „ y by 


| Con. Time ſhall unfold hin « plated cunning? „ 
Who c cover fanlts,* at t laſt dame them derides.. 8 


FRANCE. e : "Come; 57 fair Cordelia: L 

OS EIS Tatu FRANCE and CORDELIA. | 

Gon. Siſter, f it is not a little I have to fay, of 
what moſt nearly appertains to us both. I think, 


This. however, may be explained by underftandiug the fond . i 


; ene N | 
fans thought that the PAT wrote Plated :—ennaing 2 8 8 . 


% And the ſtrong lance of jnlire burtleſs breaks," 85 5 Ho Dt | 


Mr. M. Maſon believes the 1 with the alteration of a leit; j 


The word who referring to time. | „ 135 . 
In the third Act, Lear ſays: + „ e e 
„ Caitiff, ſhake to pieces, CEE „% Sth 
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Cordelia 1 you: I know you what you are; 
And, like a ſiſter, am moſt loath to call 
Your faults, as they are nam'd. Ule well our fa 
ther: | 
To your profeſſed boſoms* I commit him : 
But yet, alas! ſtood I within his grace, : 
1 would prefer him to a better er 
So farewell to you both. 
Go. Preſcribe not us our duties.“ 
BREE: 55 et yonr ſtudy 
f Be, to content your lord; who hath receiv'd you 
At fortune's alms.? You have obedience ſcanted. 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted, 


| Impoſſible, in ancient Muss. to diſtinguiſn the one word from the 


ö cuſtomary abbreviation of the other. SrEEVENS. 


? —— Uſe well our faller:] So the e The folio reads — 
Tove well. MALONE, | p 

| 3 _ profeſſed 5% m — 1 All the ancient editions read — 570. 
feſſed. Mr. Pope — profeſſing ; but, perhaps, unneceſſarily, as Shak- 
ſpeare often uſes one participle for the other ; — longing for longed 


in The Two Gentlemen of Verons, and alt obeying for all- obehed in 
Antony and Cleopatra. STEEVENS. 


* Preſcribe no? us our duties. ] Preſcribe was uſed 5 without 
40 ſubjoined. So, in Maſſinger's Picture: 

„ — Shall I preſcribe you, 

„% Or blame your fondneſs.“ Marone. 
* At fortune's alms.] The ſame expreſſion occurs again in Cielo: 


„% And ſhoot myſelf up in ſome other courle, 
To fortune's alms.” STEEVENS. 


6 And well are worth the want that you have wanted. ] You are 


well deſerving of the want of dower that you are without. So, 
in the third part of King Henry VI. Ad IV. ſc. i: Though J 
want a kingdom,“ i, e. though I am without a kingdom. Again, 
in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 137: ** Anſelm was expelled the realm, 
and wanted the whole profits of his Werne i. e. he did not 
receive the profits, Kc. TOLLET, 


Thus the folio. In the quartos the tranſcriber or compoſt 


inadvertently repeated the word worth, They read: 


to 
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| Con. Time ſhall unfold what plaited canning? of 
e (tc of eh 125 
Who cover faults, at laſt ſhame them derides. oP 
Well may you proſper? 1323 
FRANCE. „ Come, my fair Cordelia; % 
| |  [Exeunt FRANCE and CORDELIA. 
Gon. Siſter, f it is not a little 1 have to ſay, of 
fhat moſt nearly appertains to us both. I think, 
our father will hence A FR, 


ly , 
Ju | | THERE 
0 ä And well are cri the ous har” FR bave . 8 
8 This, however, may be explained by underſtanding che best 
1.5 worth in the ſenſe of wealth. MALONE, | 
] . E i. e. e involved cuaning. . 
_JonnsON, 
the I once thought that the author wrote Hated: —cunning 48 | 
Jiced, thinly ſpread over. 80, in this play: 
© —— Plate ſin with gold, 
PD « And the ſtrong lance of juſtice Kendal breaks," 
| Bit the word unfold, and the following lines in our author's. 
þr0 Rage of Lucrece, (how, that platted, or (8s ks Juanes; NOOR.” Wy $0 
ab. bltattd, is the true reading: | : 
iged „ For tbat he colour'd with his high eſtate, a 
in « Hiding baſe fin in pleats of majeſty.” MALORE, 
| * Who cover faults, &c.] The quartos read, 
out Who covers faults, at laſt flame them derides, 
The former editors. read with the folio : , . 4 
Who covers faults at laſt with ſhame derides, STEEVENS, © 
Mr. M. Maſon believes the folio, wich the alteration of a letter} . 
ello; to be the right reading: fa 
Time {hall unfold what plaſied cunning hides; 
Who covert faults at laft with ſhame derides. , e 
are The word who referring to fim. on oa 
So, 12 the third Act, Lear ſays: | | 0 
zh [ 46 —— Caitiff, ſhake to pieces, | of 
zan, WWF That under covert, and convenient ſeeming, 
alm, % Haſt praQis'd on wan's life.” RIED. | 
| not In this paſſage Cordelia is made to allude to a 3 in Serip⸗ 
5 lure: Prov. xxviti. 13. He that covereth his fins Hes not proſper : 3 
fitor ut whaſo eee and e N hall have merey. 2 


4 e Woh Hzuxxv- 
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' Res. That's moſt certain, and wich vou; nert 
month with us. 
Gon. You fee how full of changes his age is; 
the obſervation we made of it hath not been 


little: he always loved our fiſter moſi; and with | 


what poor judgement he bath now call her off, 
appears too grolsly. | 


Reo. Tis the infirmity of his es: Jo he hath 
ever but ſlenderly 


kno vun himſelf, 
' Gon. The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been 
but raſh; then muſt we look to receive from his 


age, not alone the imperfections of long- -engraſted 


condition,? but, therewithal, the unruly wayward 


_ nels that infirm and cholerick = + mc bring with 


them. 

Res. Such untonſtant Kant are we like to have 
110 05 him, as this of Kent's banjſhment. 

Gon. There is further compliment of leave 
taking between France and him. Pray you, let 
us hit“ together: If our father carry authority 
with ſuch diſpoſitions as he bears, na lafl ſurrens 
der of his will but offend us. if 

REC. We ſhall further think of it. | 

Gon. We muſt do ſomething, and i' the heat. 

Excull. 


« 


| IS. - i W condition,] . ©. of qualities 7 mind, 
confirmed by long habit. So, in Othello: „% —a wowan of ſo 


WENT. a condition!” See alſo Vol. XIII. p. 494, u. 3. MALONE, 
2 — let Us bit = 1 So the old quarts. The folio, let us lit, 
Jonxsox. 


1 let us bit i. e. let ws agree. - STEEVENS. | 
| 5 — the — i. e. We wuft me) while the iron's hot. 


rn 


natur 


a "4 
7 x n 
* 


$ 0 E N E u. 


4 Hall i in the Earl of Gloſter 8 collie. 


Enter EpnvuxD, with a letter. PEST. 


e Thon, nature, art my goddeſs; 4 to thy 
| law | 
My ſervices are bound: Wherefore mould 1 


Stand in the Plague of cuſtom; ; * and permit 


4 View. nolhre, art my goddeſs; s 0 a only ſpeaks of nature 5 
i oppolition to cuſtom, and not (as Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes) to the 
etillence of a God. Edmund means only, as he came not into the 
world.as cu /lom or law had preſcribed, ſo he had nothing to do but 
to follow nature and her laws, which make no difference between 
legitimacy and illegitimacy, between the eldeſt and the "youngeſt. 


{2 10 contradia Dr. Warburton's- aſſertion yet more ſtrongly, 
et Eimund concludes this very ſpeech by an invocation to heaven. 

p Now gods Rand up for baſtards!” 'STEEVENS. 

| 


Edmund calls nature his goddeſs, for the ſame reaſon that we 
call a baſtard a natural ſon: ont, who according to the law of 
nature, is the child of his father, but according to thoſe of civil | 
lociety 18 nullius Alius. M. MASON, | 


* Stand in the plague of cuſtom; ]_ The ws Mages: is in all the 
old copies: I can ſcarcely think it right, nor. can | yet reconcile 
myſelf to plage, the emendation propoſed by Dr. Warburton, 
though | have nothing better to offer. Jonas ox. 


The meaning. is. plain,.. though oddly expreſſed. \ Wherefors | 
f fo houl 1 acquieſce, ſubmit Weir to the plagues and ivjuttice of 
eutom ? 

Shakſpeare ſeems to mean by the ade of eu ton. Wherefore | 
hould I remain in a fituation where | ſhall be plagued and tor- 
mented only in conſcquence of the contempt with which cuflom 
tegards thoſe who are not the iſſue of a lawful bed? Dr. War- 

5 burton defines plage to be the place, the country, the boundary of 
virus, calom; a word, 1 believe, to be found only in Chaucer. - 

| | | $7%EvING. 
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The curioſity of nations to deprive me,” 
For that lam ſome twelve or fourteen moon. ines 


1 


. curioũity of 9 —1 cath, in_the time of Shak 
fpeare, was a word that ſignified an over-nice ſcrupulouſneſs in man. 
ners, dreſs, kc, In this ſenſe it is uſed in Timon. When thou 

waſt (ſays Apemantus) in thy gilt and thy perfume, they mock'q 
- thee for too much curiofity.” Barrett in his Alvearte, or Quadrujl 

Difionary, 1580 interprets it piked diligence; ſomething too curiqy, 
or too muck affeAated : and again in this play of King Lear, Shak. 
| ſpeare ſeems to uſe it in the fame ſenſe, « which I ive rather 
blamed as my own jealous curioſity.” Curio ty is the old reading, 
which Mr. Theobald changed into courteſy, . though the former! 
uſed by Beaumont and Fletcher, with the meaning for which [ 
contend, 

It is true, that Orlando, in 4s You Liie It, ſays: «<< The cout 
of natious allows you my better; but Orlando is not there inveigh- 
ing againſt the law of primogeniture, but only againſt the unkind 
advantage bis brother takes of it, and courteſy is a word that fully 
ſuits the occaſion, Edmund, on the contrary, is turning this lay 
into ridicule; and for ſuch a purpoſe, the eurtofily of nations, (i. e. 
the idle, nice diflindiont of the world) is a phraſe of contempt 
much more natural in his mouth, Than te” ſofter e of 

courteſy of nations. STzuvans, 


Curio iy is uſed before in the preſeut ay: in this ſenſe: « For 


equalities are {0 weighed, that curioſity in Walther can an, choice 
as cither's moiety,” | | 


Again, in All's Well that ends well : | 
« Frank nature, rather curious than in balte, 
„ 46. Hath well compor'd thee.” 
In Tx ENGLISH DICTIONARY, or Interpreter of bard Words 


by H. Cockeram, 8vO. 1655, Oy is eng" More dili- 
h Hence needs,” Matos, cl 


By 4 the curiofity of Walen“ Edmund means 1 nicely, ate 
| flrifineſs of civil inftitution, So, when Hamlet is about to prove 
that the duſt of Alexander might be employed to ſtop a bung, hole, 
Horatio ſays, «+ — were to confider the matter too curiouſly.” 

| # 4: NI. Mason. 


7 10 FT ae,] To deprive was, in our author's} lime, 
ſynonymous to difinherift, The old didionary renders exharedo 


by this word: and ASME ſpeaks of the Uno of Wen befor 
e | 


Lag 

When my dimenſions are as well compact. 
My mind as generous, and my ſhape as true, 
As honeſt madam's iſſue? Why brand. they us 


With baſe? with baſeneſs? baſtardy? eben 


Who, in the luſty ſtealth of nature, take 

More compoſition and fierce quality, _ 
Than doth, within a dull, ſtale, tired bed, 

Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops, 

Got 'tween aſleep and wake ?—Well then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I muſt have your land: 
Oar father's love is to the baſtard Edmund. 
As to the legitimate: Fine word, —legitimate! 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter ſpeed, _ 


Again, in Warner's 4lbion's England, 1602. B. III. ch. xvi: 


10 you, if whom ye have depriv'd ye ſhall reſtore again,” 


%%% ES 4 | 8 | oe 
« The one reſtored, for his late depriving nothing mov d.“ 


2h _ „ DL  STEEVENS, 
Lag of a brother?}] Edmund inveighs againſt the tyranny of 
cuſtom, in two inflances, with reſpe& to younger brothers, and 
to baſtards, In the former he muſt not be underſtood to mean 


himſelf, but the argument becomes general- by implying more 
than is ſaid, Wherefore ſhould J or any man. HaAnMit. 


9 Who, in the lufly flealth of nature, &c.] How much the 


following lines are in charaQer, may be ſeen by that monſtrous 


viſh of Vanini, the Italian atheiſt, in his tra& De 6dmiran.'is natu- 


e, &c. priated at Paris, 1616, the very year our pact died. 
0 utinam extra legitimum & connubialem thorum /m procreatus! 
Ita enim progenitores mei in venerem incaluiſſent ardentius, ac cue 


wulatim affatimque generoſa ſemina contuliſſent, d quibus ego forme 
blandiiiam & elegantiam, robuſtas corporis vires, mentemque innubilen 


con ſeguutus fuiſſem. At quis conjugatorum ſum ſoboles, his orbatus 


ſum bonis.“ Had the book been publiſhed but ten or twenty 
years ſooner, who would not have believed that Shakſpeare alluded 


to this paſſage? But the divinity of his genius foretold, as it were, 


what ſuch an atheiſt as Vauini would ſay, when he wrote upon 


EP 


luch a lubjeQ, | WARBURTON. 


f 
f a brother? Why baſtard ? wherefore baſe? 


ä KIN G LEAR. 


And my invention thrive, Edmund the baſe 
Shall top the legitimate.“ I grow; I proſper: 
OW; . ſtand Op for baſtards! | | 


"+ 0 


5:8 Shall top the legitimate. Here ibs Oxford editor would ſhow 
us that he is as good al coining puraes ay. his author, and lo alien 
the text thus: | 1 

Shall tee th' legitimate. | 

1. e favs he, and on even 9 5 with kim, as be would do vith 
| His author, WARBURTON. 


Sir T. Hanmer's emendation will appear very biene to bin 
that ſhall conſult the original reading. The . read: | 
_ —— Edmund the baſe e 
Shall 4004“ 9 — 


5 The folio, 
5 — Edmund the baſe 
Shall to th' legitimate. ——, n 
Hanmer, therefore, could hardly be charged with coining a | | 
word, though his explanation may be doubted. To foe bim, i 5 
perhaps to kick bim out, a phiaſe yet in vulgar. uſe; or to, 65 
may be literally to ſupplant, The word be 17 ſtauds in ſome 1 
editions] has no authority. Jonrs0N, ; 
Mr. Edwaids would read,— Shall top the legitimate. 
I have received this emendation, becauſe the ſucceeding er- 5 
e | grow, ſeems to favour it, and becauſe our poet ules tbe 0 


ſame expreſſion in Hamlet : c 
„ {0 far he % my thought,” xc. STEVENS, 
so, in Macbeth : | | | 
Not in the legions 
« Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd, 
% In evils to top Macbeth.“ 

A paſlage in Hamlet adds ſome . to toe, Sir Thomas Han- 
mer's reading: „ — for the toe of the peaſant comes 7 near 10 tle 
heel of the courtier, that he galls his kybe." | 

lau Devonſhire, as Sir Joſhua Reynolds obſerves „ to {00 
a thing up, is, to tear it up by the roots; in which ſenſe the word 

is perbaps uſcd here; for Edmund e addi—l grow | 
| proſper.” 5 Man. 


? 
| 


And the king gone to- night! CubCcrib' 4 his Power! p 6 


Upon the gad! '——Edmund! How now? What 


ir 1 


5 forging of iron 3 iaſtead of godds of ſtecl.“ RITSON. 


KING LEAR —ogh 


Enter Groerin. 1; 


Gio. Kent baniſh'd thus! And France in choler 1 
_ parted! FI + 


Conſin'd to exhibition! * All this done - 


news? 
kon. So pleaſe your lordſhip, m none 
[putting up the letter. 
Gro. Why ſo earneltl ſeek you to IN op: that 


EDM. I know no news, my] lord. 


[4 


—.— ſobſcrib's. kis power 1 To ſubſcribe, is, to transfer by 
Fa or ſubſcribing a writing of teſtimony. We now uſe the. 
term, He es forty 25 to the new building. 

| Jonns0N. * 


To ſubſcribe in Shakſpeare is to vield, or ſurrender. So, after- 
wards: *: — You owe me no ſubſcription.” e in Troilus and 5 
Cyeſida: | | 
For Hedor in his bane: of wrath ſubſcribes | 
« To tender objects.“ MALONE, | 


| The folio reads—preſcribed. STEEVENS, 


exhibition !] is allowance. The term is yet uſed in the 
univerſities. JOHNSON. | Rt | | \ % 
So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona | | 
„ What maintenance be fiom' his friends receives, 1 


©. Like exhibition thou ſhalt have from me.“ Srxkvxns. 


—— All this done 

_ the gad a To do upon the 4 is, to ad by Ms ſudden | 
Aman of caprice, as cattle run Os when they are 12 85 
by the gad fly. Jonxsox. 1 


Done upon the 8 is done ſuddenly, or, as LY while the iron 
is hot, A gad is an iron bar, So, in Till never leave Ae, a . 
tiſh ſong, by Allau Ramſay: | 

«+ Bid iceſhogles hammer red 'gads on 'the fuady." 
The ſlatute of, 2 aud 3 Eliz. 6. c. 27. is a « Bill againſt falſe | 


. 


yet l Deere we ſhould read —aſſa) or teſt of my virtue: 
both metallurgical terms, and properly joined. 


this ae the word Joy © is Rill retained in the ſame lenſe. 
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Gro. What paper were you reading? 

Epu. Nothing, my lord. | 

Go. No? What needed then that ternible des 
ſpatch of it into your pocket? the quality of no- 
thing bath not ſuch need to hide itſelf. Let's ſee; 


Come, if it be nothing, I ſhall not need [peQacles, 


EDM I befeech you, fir, pardon me: it is a let. 


© ter from my brother, that I have not all o er-read ; 
for ſo much as 1 have peruſed, 1 find it not fit for 
your over-looking. 


GLo. Give me the letter, bir. 
Ep. I ſhall offend, either to detain or r give it, 
The contents, as in 2 part! underſtand. em, are to 


| blame. 


Gro. Let's ſee, let's Tg F 

Epe. IL hope, for my brother's jekten, he 
wrote this but as an eſſay or taſte of my virtue.“ 
Go. ſreads.] This policy, and reverence of age, 


88 the world Wer 140 dong n 5 


6 


alle of my virtue] Though tafte may Rand i in this 3 


So, in Hamlet: 
Bring me to the teſt,” ' Jonns0N.. | 
E ſay and Taſte, are both terms from royal tables. See vote on 
AQ V. ſc. iii. Mr. Henley obſerves, that in the eaſtern parts of 


 STEEVENS, 


1 the quartos and folio have 470. which may have been - 
e a mis-ſpelling of the word «fſay, which in Cawdrey s A 
 betical, Table, 1604, is definved—"+ a proof or trial.“ 


is likewile defined by Bullokar in his Engizſh Expoſitor, 1636, * a 


But as «ſay 


trial,” I have made no change, 


To aſſay not only ſignified to make trial of coin, but to * 
before another; prelibo, In either ſeuſe the word * be uſed 


here, MALONE, | 


2 This polig, and reverence of age]. Butlers quarts has, this 


they are 


* 1 NG L 1 Ax. 


bur fortunes, from us, ll our oldneſs cannot reliſh them, 
I begin to find an idle and fond® bondage in the oppreſ=. | 
| fion of aged tyranny ; who ſways, not as it hath power, 
but. as it is ſuffered. Come to me, that of this I may 
ſpeak more. If our father would ſleep till I waked 
him, you ſhould enjoy half his revenue for ever, and 
live the beloved of your brother, Edgar. —Humph— 
Conſpiracy !—9Slcep till I waked him, —you ſhould 
enjoy half his revenue, — My fon. Edgar! Had he a 
hand to write this? a heart and brain to breed it 
in? When came this to you? Who brougbt it? 
Eu. It was not brought me, my lord, there's 
the cunning of it; I found it thrown 1 in at t che caſe- 6 
ment of my cloſet. | 
Gro. You know the charater o be your . 
ther's? 97 
Ebu. If the matter were en my lor, 1 dorſt 
rear. it were his; but, in reſpect of that, 1 would 
fain think it were not. EE: Fg Fe NS 
'GLo. It is his. | $1502] : 
Ed. It is his hand, my lord; bat, 1 hope, hio 93 
heart is not in the contents. 1 
Gro. Hath he never heretofore wanded you in 
this buſineſs? | 5 
EDM. Never. my lord: But 1 FE. often 1 N 
him maintain it to be fit, that, ſons at perfect age. 
and fathers declining, the father ſhould be as ward 
to the ſon, and the ſon e his revenue. 5 


policy of. age; the folio, this policy and reverence of ege.. Jonx#on, 
The two quartos publiſhed by Butter, concur with the folio in 1 
reading ge Mr. . 5 Swe is the only copy that has ages. ä 
| | rk pads. 5 


fit nn — Weak and fooliſh, Jountop. ä 
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Gro. O villain, villain! His very opinion in the 
letter! —Abhorred villain! Unnatural, deteſted, 
brutiſhi villain! worſe than brutiſh !-Go, firrah, 
ſeek him; III 1 him :—Abominable Vile 
lain Where! is he? | 
Ep. 1 do not well know, my lord. If it ſhall 
_ pleaſe you to ſuſpend your indignation againſl my 
brother, till you can derive Rom him better teſti. 
mony of his intent, you ſhall run a certain courſe; | 
where, if you? violently proceed againſt bim, mil 
taking his purpoſe, it would make a great gap in 
your own honour, and ſhake in pieces the heart of 
his obedience. I dare pawn down my life for him, 
that he hath writ this to feel wy affection to your 
honour,” and to no other' pretence " of danger, 
GLo. Think you ſo? _ « 
Eon. If your honour jadge i it meet, I will place 
; you where FRE mall bear us Fonler of this, and by 


:4 89 
9 —.— where, if you — Where was tried often | uſed in 
the ſcnſe of whereas, See Vol. XIV. p. 286, n. 2. MALONE. 
So, in Pericles, Prince of Hie p. , me gt: 
Acre now vou re both a father aud a fon.” 
. See allo AQ II. fe. iii, STEEVENS. - | 


® —e—_ 0 your W it has been already Re» that this 
was the ulual mode ** addreſs to a lord in  Shak(peare's time. 


MALOxI. 


7 Vol. XV. p. 366, 1 the Purſuivant uſes this addreſs 0 


Lord Haſtings. STEEVENS, | 


3 —— pretence —=] 


wards in this play: 
ve Pretence and purpoſe of unkindneſs. . 
30, in Macbeth 
7 BS Againſt the undivulg'd. aretence. 1 fight 
« Of treaſonous malice.” „ | 
But of this, numberleſs examples can pe Wb and I can ven- 
ture to aſſert, with ſome degree of confidence, that Shakſpeare nevet 
ules the work pretence, or rtr in 9 other * reehin 


Pretence is deſign, purpoſe. 80, after» 


| 


KING LEAR. 2599 


an 5 Aar "ar your tete Bic u and 
that without uy fütener N chan 8258 very even- | 
ing. 3 

_ Gro. He cannot be ſuch a monſter. 
EDM.“ Nor is not, ſure. 


Gro. To his father, that ſo tenderly add entirely 


loves him.— Heaven and earth! Edmund, leek 


him out; wind me into him,* I pray you: frame 
the buſineſs after your own wiſdom: I would un- 
ſtate mylelf, to be ina due reſolution.” Ty 


: 4 kan. From Nor i is, to heaven 4 a are words omitted | 
in the folio. STEEVENS. | * | 


5 —— wind me into hin,] I once thought it Gould be 1584. | 
you into him; but, N it is a familiar 1 like do me 
this, Jouxsox. : | 4 


So, in Twelfth- Night: * — challenge me a duke's youth to 
Gght with bim. luoflances of this phraſeology occur in The 


| Merchant j 2 King ONT IV. Part I. and in Othello. 


STEEVENS, 


8 I Souls W200 450. 10 be in a due reſolution. ] „ 
will throw aſide all conſideration of my relation to bim, that [ 


may act as juſtice requires. WARBURTON, 


Such is this learned man's explanation, I take the meaning to 2 


be rather this, Do you frame the: buſineſs, who can a@ with lefs 
emotion; I would unftate myſelf ; It would in me be a departure 


from the paternal charaRer, fo be in @ due reſolution, to be letiled. 
and compoſed) on ſuch an occaſion, The' words would and ſhould 
are in old language often confounded. JOHNSON, \ 


The ſame word occuts in Antony, and Cleopatra: 
Ves, like enough, high-battled Czfar will 
». Unflate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd o ſhow. = 
% Againſt a ſworder.”— — | | 
To unflate, in boths theſe inſtances, Gar to kat the 7 
meaning, Edgar has been repreſented as wiſhing to poſſeſs his 


_ father's fortune, i. e. 10 unſtate him; and therefore his father 


bin he would un ſtale himſelf to be lufficiently reſolved to Puniſh 5 
im. | 


To enflate is to confer 3 a forrane. 80, in Meaſure for A, 


Joo KING LEAR. 


Ep. I will ſeek him, fie, preſently ; convey the 
buſineſs” as I ſhall find nes; and acquaint you 
Vithal. 


is his poſſeſſions | 
„We do enflate and widow you withal.“ Srrkvxns. | 


It ſeems to me, that 7 would unflate my ſelf i in this paſſage means 
| * 1 woutd give * 9 e rauk as well as fortune.) 
TYRWuirr, 


Both Warburton and Johnſon ban Wilken the ſenſe of this 
pallage and their explanations are ſuch as the words cannot pol. 
| fibly imply. Gloſter cannot bring himſelf thoroughly. to believe 
what Edmund told him of Edgar. He ſays, *+ Can he be ſucha 
monſter?” He afterwards deſires Edmund to ſound his i inteutions, 
and then ſays, be would give all he poſſeſſed to be certain of the 
truth; for that is the meaning of the words to be in @ due reſolution, 
Othello uſes the word reſolved in the lame ſcuſe more than. 
once: | => 
| «<Q _—— to be once in doubt, 
„ [6.—once to be reſolved.— | 
| Ia both which places, 10 be reſerves means, to be certain of the 
fag. oP | 
In Beaumont and Fleicher' Maid's Tragedy, Amintor ye 6 
Evadne: 555 
e Tis not his cron . 
4e Shall buy me to thy bed, now I 22 
„He hath diſhonour'd thee. = Fa 
And afterwards, in the ſame play, the King fays: 
„Well I am reſolv'd | 

„ You lay not with her,” NI. Mason. 


Though to reſolve iu Shakſpeare' s time certainly ſometimes meant 
to ſatisfy, declare or inform, I bave never found the ſubtlaniive 
reſolution uſed in that ſenſe: and even had the word ever borne 
that ſenſe, the author could not have written—to be in a due reſo- 
lation, but muſt bave written, „%  t0 attain a due reſolution." 
| Who ever wiſh'd, « to'be in due information“ on any point? 

| MALONE, 
Mir. Ritſon's explanation of the EF aged concurs with 
that of Mr. M. Maſon, STEEVENS. . 9 5 


. convey the buſineſs —1 To convey is to camp through; 5 
in this place it is to manage artfully : we ſay of a juggler, that he 
bas a clean conveyance. Jonnson. . 


So, in Mother Bombie, by Lyly, 2599: 44 Two; they ſay, 
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wo Theſe late eclipſes in ths ſun and moon 
portend ne good to us: Though the wiſdom of 


bpature can reaſon it thus and thus, yet nature 
ends itſelf ſcourged by the frequent effects: love DO 


cools, friendſhip falls off, brothers divide: in cities, 


mntinies ; in countries, diſcord; in palaces, tren 

ſon; and the bond crack'd between ſon and father. 
This villain? of mine comes under the prediction; 
there's ſon againſt father: the king falls from bias 
of nature; there's father againſt child. We have 


ſeen the beſt of our time: Machinations, hollow- 


nels, treachery, and all ruinous diſorders, follow | 
us diſquietly to our graves !*—Find out this villain, | 
Edmund; it ſhall loſe thee nothing ; do it care- 
fully e the noble and true-hearted Kent ba- 
niſh'd! his offence, honeſty moge ſtrange! 


Exit. 
Tink This; is the ene ne foppery of the world!” | 


way knew 0 if one he's away: but to convey rover two are 


too few, and four are too many. 
Again, in 4 mad World, my Maſters, by Middleton, 1608 : : 
„ thus I've convg'd it; | 
„% ['ll counterfeit a fit of violent lickneſs,” STEVENS, 
So, in Lord Sterline's Julius Ceſar, 1607 
« A circumſtance, or an indifferent thing, Se 
% Doth oft mar all, when not with: care convey'd. 9 


MALonxe. 
. JEN The ' wiſdom of datins bf That i is, though natural philo- 


ſophy can give account of eclipſes, 2 we feel their conſequences. _ 
| JOHNSON. | 
0 This n All fevia aden d to enk is | omitted in the | 


quartos. STEREVENS, 
* This is the excellent fagpery of the world! Ke. | In \ Shakſpeare's 5 


beſt plays, beſides the vices that ariſe from the ſubject, there is 


generally ſome peculiar prevailing folly, principally ridiculed, 
that runs through the whole piece. Thus in The Tempeſt, the 


lying diſpoſition of travellers, and, in As You Lite It, the a 
talick humour of courtien, is expoſed and ſatirized vin i julinite | 


4/ 1 
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that, ea we are fick in fortune, boten che ſur. 
feit of our own behaviour,) we make, gulity of our 


\ | 


* 


leaſantry. "fo like manner, in this play of Lear, the dotages of 
Judicial zftrology are ſeverely ridiculed. ' I ſancy, was the date 
of its firſt performance well conſidered. it, would be found that 

ſomething or other happened at that time which gave a more than 
oidinary run to this deceit, as theſe words ſeems to intimate; J an 
thinking, brother, of a prediflion I read this other day, what ſhould 
follow theſe wclipſes. However this be, an impious cheat, which 
bad ſo little foundation in nature or reaſon, ſo detelluble an Original, 


and ſuch fatal conſequences on the manners of the people, who | 


were at that time ſtrangely beſotted with it, cert? :inly deſerved 
the ſeveieſt laſh of ſatire. It was a fundamental in this noble 
aecience, that whatever feeds of good diſpoßtions the infant unborn 

might be eudowed with either from nature, or tiadudively from 
ity parents, yet if, at the time of its birth, the delivery was by 


any caſualty ſo accelerated or retaided, as to Fall in wich the pre- 
dominancy of a malignant conſtellation, that momentary influence 


would entirely change its nature, and bias it to all the contraty 
ill qualities: ſo wretched and mouſtrous an opinion did it ſet out 
with. But the Italians, to whom we owe this, as well as moſt 
other unnatural crimes and follies of theſe latter ages, foinented 


its original impiety to.the moſt deteflable height of extravagance, 
Petrus Aponenlſis, an Italian phy ſician of the 13th century, aſſures 


us that thoſe prayers which are made to God when the moon is 
in conjundion with Jupiter in the Dragon's tail, are intallibly 
beard. The great Milton, with a juſt indignation of this impiety, 

bath, in his Paradiſe Regain td, ſatirized it in a very beautiful man- 
ner, by putting theſe reveries into the mouth of the devil.“ Nor 
could the licentious Rabelais himſelf forbear to ridicule this im- 
_ pious dotage, which he does with exquiſite addreſs and humour, 

where, in the fable which he ſo agreeably tells f.om Eſop of the 


mau who applied to Jupiter for the loſs of his hatchet, he makes 


thoſe who, on the poor man's good ſucceſs, had projected to trick 
Jupiter by the ſame petition, a kind of aſtrologick atheiſts, who 
aſcribed this good fortune, that they imagined they were now all 
going to partake of, to the influence of ſome rare conjunction and 


coufiguration of the ſtars. Hen, hen, diſent ils Et doncques, | 
telle eſt au temps preſent la revolution des Ciculx, la conttellation 


des aſtres, & aſpe& des Planetes, que quiconque coignee perdra, 
| ſoubdain deviendra ainſi riche ?' Ts ou. l du IV. Lian. —— 


# debit Iv. v. 383. 


F 66 


may be ſupported from mo 


ſpherical predominance; drankards, liars, and 


adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary / 
influence; and all that we are evil in, by a divine 


thruſting on: An admirable Wien of Wwhore- 


maſter man, to * his goatiſh ee 10 the 


# 


Bat to return to sbakſpeate. So bitte en a PER EY therefore, 55 
it became the honeſty of our poet to expoſe. But it was a tender 

point, and required managing. For this impious juggle had in 
his time a kind of religious reverence paid to it, It was therefore 
to be done obliquely ; ; and the circumſtances of the ſcene furniſhed. 


him with as good an opportunity as he could with, The perſons in 
the drama are all Pagans, ſo that as, in compliance to cuflom, big 


good charaQers were not to ſpeak ill of judicial aſtrology, they. 

could on account of their religion. give no reputation to it, But 

in order to-expoſe it the more, he with great judgement, makes 
theſe Pagans fatalifts ; as appears by theſe words of _ 


«4 By all the operations of the orbs, 5 
„From whom we do exiſt and cafe to be.“ 


For the dodrine of fate is the true foundation of judicial afiroe. 
| logy. Having thus diſcredited it by the very .commendations given 
to it, he was in no danger of having his direct ſatire againft. it 
miſtaken, by its being put (as he was obliged, both in pzying re- 


gard to cult, and in following Nature) into the mouth of the 


villain and atheiſt, eſpecially when he bas added ſuch force of 
reaſon to his . in the words referred to in the e 


of the note. WARBURTON. | 
3 


in Dofor Dodypoll, a comedy, 1600: 8 
„% How ſmooth the cunning treacher r look'd vpon it = bh 


Again, in Every Man in his Humour : 


© —— Oh, you treachour !” 0 
Again, in Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601: my 
Hence, trecher as thou art.“ 
Apain, in The Bloody Banquet, 1639: Ls 
Io poiſon the right uſe of ſervice—a trecker,” 


| Chaucer, in bis Romaunt of the Roſe, mevtious the falſs 
teacher” aud Speuſer often wes, the 110 word. e yy 
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fälaſters, the fas: the moon, 104 oo nies : as if 
we were villains by neceſlity; fools, by heavenly | 
compulſion ; knaves, thieves, and treachers, by 


—— and treackers,] The modern editors read scat but 
the reading of the firſt cope which 1 have reſtored to the text, 
of the old ne ee, writers, So, 


8 charge SY a ſtar! “ My fiber l with 


21 

2 

_— 

_— 4 5 
— 
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my mother under the dragon's tail; and my nati. 
vity was under wurſa major; {o that it follows, I am 
rough and lecherons.—Tut, 1 ſhonld have been 


that 1 am, had the maidenlieſt ſtar in the firma« 


ment twinkled on my being Edgar 


I 


I Enter EDGAR, 


JV 10 pat be. comes. like the cataſtrophe of the old 


5 comedy: My cue is villainous melancholy, with 


a ſigh like Tom o' Bedlam.— O theſe <cliples do 
= an cheſe diviſions! la, lol, Me. mi. 


| EEOIRS of a far! ] Both the quartos read—tq the chargs of far, 

30 Chaucer's Wif of Bathe, 61952 

« I folwed ay min inclination. 
* By vertue of my conflellation.” STEBVENS. 

pat he comes, | The quartos read, 2 
and out he come. Srrrvrus. gt 

le comes, like the cataſtrophe of the old timely > ] I think 
tbis paſſage was intevded to ridicule the very aukward concluſions 

of our old comedies, where the perſons of the ſcene make their 
' entry inartificially, and Jus. when the Poet wants them on the flage. 


WARNIE. 
7 3 thiſe eclipſes 40 carts theſe Alten! fa, ſol, la, mi. ] 
The commentators, uot being muſicians, have regarded this paſſage 
perhaps as unintelligible nonſenſe, and therefore left it as they 
found it, without beftowing a ſingle conjeQure on its meaning and 
import. Shakſpeare however ſhows by the context that he was 
well acquainted with the property of theſe ſyllables in ſolmiſation, 
"which imply a ſeries of ſounds ſo unnatural, that ancient mulici- 
ans prohibited their ufe. The monkiſh writers on muſick ſay, ni 
contra fa eft diabolus : the interval fa mi, including a trilonus, or 
ſharp 4th, confifling of three tones without the intervention of a 
ſemi-tone, exprefled in the modern ſcale by the letters F. G A B, 
would form a muſical phraſe extremely difagreeable 10 the ear, 
Edmund, ſpeaking of eclipſes as portents and prodipies, compares 
the diſlocation of events, the times being =3F 
out of joint, to the unnatural and offeufive 
ſounds, fa ſol la mi, DR. Burney, 


n LI 


— 


% ' =; , 
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1505 . now, brother Edmund? What ſeri- 
ous contemplation are you in? 95 

Ep. I am thinking, brother, of. a prediQion 1 
read this other day, what l follow theſe | 
eclipſes. | - IE. 

Ep. Do you buſy yourſelf with wat? 
Fu. I promiſe Jou. the effects he writes of. 
| tete unhappily; * as of? unnaturalneſs between 
the child and the parent; death, dearth, diſſolu- 


tions of ancient amities; diviſions in ſtate, menaces 


and maledictions againſt king and nobles; need- | 
leſs diffidences, baniſhment of friends, diſſipation 


of cohorts,* nuptial breaches, and . know not 
what. | $ | 


Epo. How long bave you? been a bedary aſro- 5 

nomical! = e 
The words Is fo, fol, xc. are not in the a.” The folio, and 

all the modern editions, read corruptly me inſtead of mi. Shak- 


ſpeare has again introduced the gamut in The- "TIRE of. the 8 805 | 
Vol. IX. p. 290. MALONE. | 


I promiſe v0 u,] The folio edition codon" differs Roe. the 
firſt quarto, by augmentatioos or inſertions," but in this place it 
varies by omiſhon, and by the omiſſion of ſomething which na- 
turally introduces the following dialogue, It is eaſy to remark, 
that in this ſpeech, which ought, I think, to be inſerted as it now 
is in the text, Edmund, with the common craft of ſortune-tellers, 
mingles the paſt and future, and tells of the future only what he 
already foreknows by conſederacy, or can attain 'by arcs con- 
. Jonson. * | h 8 5 


3 of —— ] All from: this aſteriſk to | the next, is omitted 55 
in the folio. SrtrVIVsS. 


—— diſſipation-of cohorts, 1 Thus the old 1 5 Dr. - Jobnſon Fs 
51 courts, STEEVENS, | 


Hob long have you—— ] This Vac! Lode refloed from the 5 


two eldeſt quartos, and have regulated the ene pech ace 
cording to the lame copies. STEEVENS, | 


o X 
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lat? 


Epo. Why, the night gone by. 
Epu. Spake you with him? 
Epc. Ay, two hours together. 


EDM. Parted you in good terms? Found you no 
diſpleaſure 3 in him, by word, or countenance? N 


Ep. None at all. 


Ep. Bethink yourſel® wherein you may bart 
offended him: and at my entreaty, forbear his 


preſence, till ſome little time hath qualified the 


heat of his diſpleaſure; which at this inſtant ſo 
rageth in him, that with the miſchief of your per. 
16 + it would ſcarcely allay, 


Epo. Some villain hath done me wrong. 
Epu. That's my fear.) *I pray you, have a 
continent forbearance, till the ſpeed of his rage 


goes lower; and, as I ſay, retire with me to my 
lodging, from whence I will fitly bring you to hear 
my lord ſpeak: Pray you, go; there's ny: "ey — 


If you do ſtir abroad, go arm'd. 
Eo. Arm'd, brother ?* ee 
Epu. Brother, I. adviſe you to the beſt; go 


arm'd ; Iam no honeſt man, if there be any Tr 


at with the 12 ſclief of our 1 —— 1 This reading 


5 5 in both copies; yet I believe the author gave it, that but with 
the miſchief 


our perſon it would ſcarce allay. Jouxson. | 


1 do not ſee any need of alen, He could not expreſs the 


violence of his father's diſpleaſure in ſtronger terms than by ſaying 
it was ſo great that it would e be — by the deſtrucion 


of his ſon. MALONE, 


8 That's my fear, ] All beiteten this aud the nent dad, i 
Omitted 3 in the mes. STERVANS, ; + 


EbM. Come, come; * when ſaw you my father 


ch 


is 
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1 


oy towards. you: 1 N told you what I 
have ſeen and heard, but faintly ; nothing like the 
image and. horror of it: Pray you away. : 
kDG. Shall I hear from 'you*anon ? 
ED. 1 do ſerve OP in this buſineſs. — # 
Exit Epo. 
A credulous father, al a brother noble, 5 
Whoſe nature is fo far from doing harms, 
That be ſuſpects none; on whole fooliſh en, 
My practices ride eaſy I ſee the buſineſs, _ 
Let me; if not by birth, have lands by wit: 


2 


All with me's meet, that 1 can faſhion fit, | Lait. 
„ 8 N 
A Room in the-Duke of . 
Eater Go. and Swan. 


Gon. Did my father flrike my gentleman. for 55 
G of his fool? 5 
STEW. Ay, madam. Ee 
Gon. By day and night! he wrongs me ; 'every 4 
hour 


* By day 44 night! 1. wrongs me; ] It has been bee by 
Mr. Whalley that we ought to point differeutly: | 
By day and night, he wrongs me: „„ gol 3 
not conſidering theſe words as an adjuration. But that an adjura- 
tion was intended, appears, I think, from a pallage i in King Henry 
VIII. The king, ſpeaking of Buckingbam, L Ad 1. ic, il.) wy 
* —.— By day and night | 
« He's traitor to the height.“ 


It cannot be ſuppoſed that Henry means to fay that Buckiggham 5 5 


u u traitor in the night as well as by day, _ 3 95 85 
The anten which bas been followed i in the text, 3s likewiſe 8 


As 


3s KING LEAR. 


He flaſhes into one eroſs crime or other, 
That ſets us all at odds: Tl not endure it: 


His knights grow riotous, and himſelf upbraidsw 


On every trifle: - When he returns from hunting, 
I Will not ſpeak with bim; ſay 1 am lick : ADS 
Tf you come flack of 83 ſervices, | 
You ſhall do well; the fault of it I'll anſwer. 
STEW, He's coming, madam ; 1 bear him. 
Horus within, 
Gon. Put on what weary negligence you pleaſe, 
You and your fellows ; 1d have it come to quel 
tion: 


If he diſlike It, let kits to my Eier 


| Whoſe mind and mine, I know, in Ut are one, : 


*Not to be over-rul'd.” Idle old man, 
That ſtill would manage thoſe RE TR Rs 
That he hath given away !—Now, by my life, 
Old fools are babes again; and muſt be us'd 


With checks, as flatteries, — When they are ſeen 
abus d. 29 | | 


fappertes. 5 Homlet, how we bave again the ſame adjuration: 


„O day and nigbt! but this is wondrous firange.” Maron. 
| By night and day, is, perhaps, only a phraſe Rgaifying—alveh 
every way, 80, in Troilus and Creſſuda * 

prince Troilus, I have loy' d you night and day 
„% For many weary months.“ 
See Vol. V. p. 36, no. 3. I bave not, however diſplaced Mr; 
_ Malone's pundtuation. STEEVENS, 
7 Not to be over-rul'd, &c. | This line, and the four following 
lines, are omitted in the folio. Malou r. 
ale old man, &c. ] The lines from one aſteriſk to the other, 
as they are fine in themſelves, and very much in charaRer for 
Goneril, I have reftored from the old quarto. The laſt verle 
Which I have ventur'd to amend, is there printed thus: 
| With checks, like flatt'ries when they are ſeen abus'd. 
4 | THEOBALD, 


0 014 fools a are babes po Oh and muff be us 4 
With checks, as > tbo Ta aaa they are TJ. abus' 4, ] The ſenſe 


dads. a 0 
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» 


Remember what I have ſaid, 
STEW. 0 7 Vow well, madam. „ 
GoN. And let his knights have colder looks 8 
among you; 
What grows of it, no matter ; adviſe your fellows 
„%% |, Rds 
I would breed“ from hence ec de 400 1 ſhall, 
That 1 may ſpeak: — Il write ſtraight to my liter, 15 
To hold uy 222 courſe: Prepare for dinner. 


15 [Exeunt, 


ſeems to be this: Old men muſt be treated with checks, when as they : 
art ſeen to be deceived with flatteries: or, when they are weak enough 
to be ſeen abuſed by Hatteries, they are then weak enough to be 
uſed with checks, There is a play of the words uſed and abuſed. 
Jo abuſe is, in our author, very frequently the ſame as to deceive. 
This conſtruction is harſh and ungrammatical; Shakſpeare perhaps 
thought it vicious, and choſe to throw away the lines rather than 
corre ct them, nor would now thank the officiouſneſs of his editors, 
who reftore what they do not underſtand. JoHNsON. 


The plain meaning, I believe, is—old fools muſt be uſed with 


checks, as flatteries mult be check d when they are made a . ule 9 3 


of. TorLET. 


I underſtand this flags thus, on elem be LIP with 1 


checks, as well as flatterics, when they [ i. e. "Ee 1 are re ſeen to 
be abuſed, TYRWHITT, | 


The objeQion to Dr. Jobnſor 8 interpretation is, abi he relies + 
the word with or by, which are not found in the text: — when 
| 28 they are ſeen to be deceived with flatieries,” or, „ when they 

are weak enough to be ſeen abuſed by flatteries,” &c. and in lis 
mode of conſtrugtion the word with e checks, cannot be 
underfiood before flatteries, 1 | 


| think Mr. Tyrwhitt's interpretation the true one. MaLons.. : 


The ſentiment of Goneril is obviouſly this: „ When old fools 
will not yield to the appliances of perſuaſion, harſh treatment mult 


be employed to compel their ſubmiſſion," When flatteries are ſeen | 


4 be abuſed by them, checks muſt be 8 855 as the e means * to 
ſubdue them. HeNLEY. 


? 1 would breed Kc. ] This line 4 the Gi four 9 I TY | 
next are found! in the quartos, but omitted 3 in the PE. 


MALons, 


SCENE IV. 
1 Hall in the fone 


Enter KENT, diſguiſed. 


KENT. If but as well I other accents borrow, 
That can my ſpeech diffuſe,* my good intent 
May carry through itſelf to that full iſſue 

; For which I raz d Wy" likeneſs. —Now, baniſli d 


| Kent, © 5 th 

FE 2 _ 1 but as well J other accents bore, a tc 
_ That can my fpecch diffuſe, ] We muſt nete that Lent ad- f 

vances looking on his diſguiſe. This circumſtance very naturally b 

leads to his ſpeech, which: otherwiſe would have no. very apparent 1: 


IntroduQion. If 1 can change my ſpeech as well as I have changed 
my dreſs. To difuſe ſpeech, fignihes to dz/order it, and ſo to digi- 
It; as in The Merry Wives 6f erm tate Ad. ſc, vii: 
— ruth at once | | 
„With ſome diffuſed ſong.” — 

Again, in The Nice Valour, &c. 8 2 Nenne and Fletcher, 
Cupid ſays to the Peſionate Man, who appears diſordered i in has 
En" 

| —— Go not ſo diffuſedly. 55 
A125 in our author's King Henry Vo 
44 —— ſwearing, and ftern looks, difus'd attire.” 

| Agein, in a book entitled, A Green Foreft, or 4 Natural Him, 

| 1 Kc. by John Maplet, 1567 : —<© In this. Rone is apparently ſcene 

E-. | verie often the verie forme of a tode, with beſpotted and coloured 

| | - Feete, but thoſe uglye and defuſedly.”-—— To diffuſe [| eech may; 

| however, mean to /pcak broad, "wth a dawn accent. 


SrEE VERS. 


Diffuſed certainly meant, in our avitior's time, wild, irregulat, 
1 So, iu Greene's Farewell ts Follie, 1617: 
„have ſeen an Engliſh gentlemau fo defuſed in his ſuits, his 
doublet being for the weare of Caſtile, bis hoſe for Venice, bis 
hat for France, his cloak for Germany, that he ſeemed no way de 
be a an Fs but by the I MALONE. : 
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If thou Ean'ſt ſerve where thou doſt ſtand con- 
(So may it come!) thy maſter, whom thon lov, 1 
Shall find thee fall of labourss 1 


Horns within. Enter LEAR, Knights, and Altendants. 


Lean. Let me not ſlay a jot for dinner; go, get 
it ready. [Exit an Attendant.] How now, what 
art thou? JJ Dr 
MST mas; Mr = , , 
LAR. What doſt thou profeſs? What would'ſt 
thou with us? VVV wy 
KENT. I do profeſs to be no leſs than I ſeem; 
to ſerve him truly, that will put me in truſt; to 
love him that is honeſt; to converſe with him that 
is wiſe, and ſays little; * to fear judgement to 
fight, when I'cannot chooſe; and to eat no fiſh. 


— 10 converſe with him that is wiſe, and ſays little;} To 
 wnverſe ſignifies immediately and properly to keep company, not to 
diſcourſe or talk. His meavnivg is, that he chuſes for his com- 
panious men of reſerve and cautioaz; men who are not tatlers nor 
„% o Dꝛↄꝶqͤ 8 
We flill ſay in the ſame ſenſe—he had criminal converſation with 

ber meaning commerce, _ x: „„ 
So, in King Rickard III: WM | 

His apparent open guilt omitted, Da TPO 
mean his converſation with Shore's wife.“ MALONE., 


— and 10 eat no in.] la queen Elizabeth's time the Papifts 
pere eſteemed, and with good reaſon, enemies to the government. 
Hence the proverbial phraſe of, He's un honer/t 1 an, and tals no 
h; to lignify he's a friend to the government and a Proteſtant. 
The eating fiſh, on a religious account, being then efteewed fuch 
a2 badge of popery, that when it was ep joiu'd for a ſeaſon by 28 
of parliament, for the encouragement of the filh-jowns, it was 
thought neceſſary to declare the reaſon; hence it was called Cecil 4 
fel. To this diſgraceful badge of popery Fletcher alludes is 1 
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IT 
"Luan. What art es p 1 | 


ENT. A very honeſt- hearted fellow, and as poor 
18 as the king. | 
© Lea. If thou be as 598 for; a tibia, as bei 
for a king, thou art poor Wenn What would'ſt 
thou? 5 
B Service. 

| Lear. Who vould'ſt on ferve?. j 
Bin. 9 

LEAR. Doſt thou know: e, fellow? 


Kent, No, fir; but you have that in your conn- 
tenance, which I would fain call maſter. : 
LEAR. What's that ? 


KENT. Authority. 
LEAR. What ſervices l he do? 


KENT. I can keep honeſt counſel, ride, ron, mar 

a curious tale in telling it, and deliver a plain meſ- 
ſage bluntly: that which ordinary men are fi for, 

lam qualify'd in; and the beſt of me is e 

ILxAR. How ad art thou? 


Kent, Not fo young, fir, to love a woman for 
Wy ſinging ; nor ſo old, to dote on her for any thing: 
1 have years on my back forty-eight. 


Lear. Follow me; thou ſhalt ſerve me; if! 
like thee no worſe _ dinner, I will not pan 


Wenn: hater. who idkag the courtezan ſay, has Laine, 19 

| Tearch of the umbrano's head, was ſeized at her houſe by the in- 
telligencers for a traytor : “ Gentlemen, I am glad you have dil 
covered him. He ſhould not have eaten under my roof for twenty 
pounds, And ſure I did not like him, when he called for fiſh.” 
Aud Marfton's Dutck Courtezan : I truſt I am none of the wicked 
that cat EW a  fridays.” eee + 
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from thee Diane ho, 3 \—Where's my 


kuave? mY. W001 0 you. and call wy fool bitten So | | 


Enter STEWARD. 


You, yon, ſirrah, hs J my daughter? 


Strw. So pleaſe you,— _ Exit. Ne 
Lear, What ſays the fellow: Lay? Call the 

clotpoll back. — Where's my fool, ho ?—I think 

the ith $ alleep. —How . where 8 chat mon- 


grel? 


| well, 


LEAR. Why came not the fave back to me, 


when I call'd him? 


KNIGHT. Sir, he anſwer” a; me in the ronndeſt 
manner, he would not. e 
Lear. He would not! 


KxNICRHT. My lord, 1 know. not what he matter 


is; bat, to my judgement, your highneſs is not 
 entertain'd with that ceremonious affection as you ö 


were wont; there's a great abatement of kindneſs © 


appears, as well in the general dependants, as in 


the duke himſelf alſo, and your e 
Lrar. Ha! ſay'ſt thou ſo? 


KNn1GHT, I beſeech you, pardon me, my Lond if 15 
I be miſtaken; for my duty cannot be hlent, when. | 


[think your, bighneſs ! ne, -; 


Irak. Thou but remember'ſt me of mine own 
foaception 2 I have perceived a moſt faint 99 


* — 7 2 1 Theſe words 3 are b ya! in TY 8 8 


— 


KNIGHT. He ſays, my lord, your danghter is 18 not 


Meronz. Z 
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of Jate; which 1 have rather blamed as mine ow. 


jealous curiofity,* than as a very pretence” and 
purpoſe of unkindneſs: I will look further into 
hut where's my fool? I have not ſeen him this 
two days. 

Kxichr. Since my young 137 going into 
France, fir, the fool hath much pined away.“ 
. No more of that; I have noted it well.— 


| Go you, and tell my daughter I would ſpeak wich 


her,—Go Jou, call hither my 00l.— 
Re-enter Srewand. 
5 0, you ſir, Yeo; fir, come you hither: Who am l, 


fir? 
STEW. 'My lady 8 rather,” 


LEAR. My Buy s father! my lords knave: : you. 


| whorefon dog! you flave! you cur! 
SEW. I am none of . my lord; 19 1 beſeech 
. you, pardon me. 


LEAR. Do; you bandy looks* with me, you raſcal? 
| 1 ham, 


22 jealous curioſity, ] By Uhis obrals King. Lour means, n be 


lieve, a punttilious Jealouſy, reſulting from a ſcrupulous atchful · 
nels of his own dignity. STEEVENS, 


7 ——8 ven pretence —1 Pretence in Shakſpeare generally lig · 


nifies defign. So, in a foregoing ſcene in this play: — i000 


other preſence of danger.“ Again, in Holinſied, p. 648: © * 


prelenſed evill purpoſe of the queene.“ STEEVENS. 


o Since my young lady's going into France, fir, the fool hath muck 
| bined away.] This is an endearing-circumſtance. in the Fool's cha- 
rader, and creates ſuch an intereſt in his favour, as his wit alone 
| my have failed to procure for bim. STEEVENS. 


an none of this, my lord; %s, Thus the quartos. The folio 
| reads—TI am noue of theſe, my lord ; I beſeech your ay | 


{© bandy looks ms A e from Tunis: 


MALoM 


co 


ch 


there's 8 earneſt of thy ſervice. 


KING LEAR: © . 25 
STEW. TN St be ſtruck, my lord. | 
KENT. Nor tripped. neither; yon baſe dat bn 


e lo ihhing uß has heels,” 


LrAR. I thank thee, fellow; thou ſerveſt me, 
and ['ll love thee, 

Kent. Come, fir, 0” 1 bench you 
differences 5 away, away : If you will meaſure Your... :: 
lubber's length again, tarry : but away: go to! 
Have you wiſdom?* ſo. [puſhes the Steward out. 

Lear. Now, my friendly knave, 1 thank thee : 


lee KENT money. 


* 


Enter Fool. 2 

Foot. Let me 115 bi too . Fav 8 my cox- EE 
comb, - © „ [giving KENT His cap. 

L AR. How now, 7 pretty , knave? how doſt 


thou! | 


Fool. Sirrah, you were beſt take my coxcomb. 

Kent. Why fool?“ | 

Foor. Why? For taking 0 one's part a is out 
of flavour: : Nay, an tliou canſt not. {wile as the 


” * 


00 Came i in, take this bandy with the racket of oatiches;” 
0 | Dee ler 5 Venen al x602. | 
LE buckle with them hand to ,, 
44 And bandy blows as thick as bailftones fall.“ | 
Wi) Beguiled, 1606. STEEVENS. 


« To 15 a ball, ye Cole defines, clava bilan torquere; 60 0 
band) at tennis,” reticulo pellere. Dif. 1679. MaLoxs, 


Have you wiſdom?| Thus the folio. RR Aenne, eder 55 
lav wiſdom. , MALONE. s 


* Why, fool?] The folio readt—why, CN by? and. gives this, 


| queſtion to Lear. ee . 
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ied fits, thou'lt catch cold ſhortly : 4 There, take 
my coxcomb :® Why, this fellow has baniſh'd two 
of his daughters, and did the third a bleſſing againſt 
his will; if thou follow him, thou muſt needs wear 


my coxcomb. —How now, nuncle?* Would 1 had 


two coxcombs,” and two daughters?“ 8 
LEAR. Why, my boy? 
Fool. If I gave them all my living, Id keep 


my coxcombs mylelf: T here s mine; beg another 
of thy it nic 4] 


i __ 4014 Prertly: i. 7 be turned: out of doors, 


and expoſed tio the inclemency of the weather. FARMER. 
. 


on the top of the fool or jeſter's cap was ſewed a piece of red cloth, 


5 reſembling the comb of a cock. The word, afterwards. was uſed 


to denote a vain, conceited, weddling fellow. WARBURTON, 


See Fig. XII, in the plate at the end of the fit part of King 
Henry IV, with Mr. Tollet's explanation, who has fince added, 
that Minſhew, in his Difiozary 1627, ſays, ** Natural ideots ad 
| fools, have, and ftill do accuſtome themſelves to weare in their 
cappes cockes feathers, or a hat with a neck and head of a cocks on 
the top, and a bell thereon,” Kc. STEEVENS, 


5 __ How now, nuncle ?] Aunt is a term of reſpe& in Fraxce, 
So, in Letters D'Eliz. de Bavière Ducheſſe D' Orlians, tom. ii. p. 65, 
| Gf, ; «© C'etoit par un eſpèce de plaifanierie de badinage, ſans con- 
ſequence, que la Dauphine apelloit Madame de Maintenon ma tante. 
Les filles d'honneur appelloient toujours leur gouvernavte na 
tante. Andit is rematkable at this day that the lower people 1 in 
| ns call the Judge of aſſize wy nuncle the Judge.” 
 VAILLANT, 


7 —— two  coxcombs,] Two foals caps, intended, as it ſeems, 


to mark double 1 80 in the man that gives. all io his e 


JouxsOx. 
8 


e i. b if: n.,. 0 
9 —— all my living! Living in $hakſpeare's time gelte 


eſtate, or property. SO, in Friar Bacon and Treg Bunge)» by R. 


Greene, 1594: 
In Laxfield here my land EV Hola lies. Malong. 
— beg another of thy daughters.) The fool means to ſay, 


—— take my coxcomb - Meaning his cap, called ſo, dect 


d nts 1 Perhaps we ſhould read—an' two 


KING LE An. N 
LEAR. Take heed, firrah ; che Whip. 


muſt be whipp'd out, when Lady, the brach, * may 
ſtand by the fire and ſink. _ 


' LEAR. A peſtilent gall to me! . 
Fool. Sirrah, PI teach theea ſpeech. 


LEAR. Do. | 
| Foo. Mark it, "nate; — 
Have more than thou Moweſt, 
Speak leſs than thou knoweſt, 
Lend leſs than thou oweſt,* _ 
Ride more than thou goeſt, 
Learn more than thou troweſt,* 
Set leſs than 1 785 e . 


that i it is "by A only chat the old king can obtain any Wies 


to ſuch a fituation, MALONE, 
3 —— Lady, the brach,] Brach is a bitch of the 1 80 Ka. 


leporem ex odore perſequitur. Spelm. Gloſl. in voce Bracco.“ 
Dr. Letherland, on the margin of Dr. Warburton's edition, 


has a much more unmanverly reading, which I would not wiſh to 
eſtabliſh : but the other quarto editions concur in reading lady oth's 


„had rather hear Lady, my brack, bowl in Iriſh,” nn] 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Poem to 4 Friend, &c : „ 
„ Do all the tricks of a ſalt lady bitch.“ 


lady, the brach,“ &c, STEEVENS. 


read —when the lady brach, &c. MALONE. 


Foot. Truth's a dog that maſt to kennel; he : 


from his daughters; even a badge of rolly in h reduces himſelf 3 


% Nos quidem hodie brach dicimus de cane fœminea, quæ | 
propoled lady's brack, i. e. favour'd animal. The third quarto 


brack, Lady is flill a common name for a bound. So Hotſpur: 


In the old black letter Booke of Hunting, Fe no Aus the liſt 
of dogs concludes thus —— and ſmall lads popies that bere 
awai the fleas and divers ſmall lautes. We might read 4 when 1 


Both the quartos of 1608 read when Tal 1 bracks 1 have £7 
therefore printed —lady, the brach, grounding myſelf on the read= | 
ing of thoſe copies, and on the paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens _ 
from King Henry IV. P. I. The. folio, and the late 9 


: Ling * than thou * That is, do. not ling all that hes | 


4 *. 
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"Leave thy Sink and thy whore, | 
And keep in-a-door, _ 
And thou ſhalt have more 

Than two tens to a ſcore. 


LEAR. 1 his 1 18 alis fool.“ | | 
Fool. Then 'tis ike the breath of an unfee'd 


lawyer; you gave me nothing fort: Can you make 
no uſe of nothing, nuncle? 


Lear. Why, no, boy; : nothing can be made out 
: of nothing. 


Fool. Pr ythee, tell him; 10 much the rent of | 


of his land comes to he will not believe a fool. 
gu 10 KENT. 
"Laan; ih bios fool! q Ten 

Fool. Doſt thou know the difference, wy boy, 
bean a bitter fool and a ſweet fool? 
LEAR. No, lad; teach me. 


Fool. That lord, that counſel'd thee ; 
To give away thy land, 
Come place him here by me.— 
Or do thou for him Band : 


1%. To owt, in old Engliſh, is to poſſeſs. If owe be taken for 
to be in debt, the more prudent precept would be: 
Lend more than thou oweſt. Jenson. | 


Learn more than thou troweft,] To trow, is an old . which 
ſiguifies to believe. The precept is admirable, WARBURTON. 


1 his is nothing, fool. * The quartos give this ſpeech to Lear. 


STEEVENS. 
10 the folio theſe words are given to Kent. MALONE. 


7 No, lad ;] This dialogue, from No, lad, teack- me, down to 


Give me an 788, was reſtored from the firſt edition by Mr. Theobald. 


It is omitted in the folio, perhaps for political wenden, as it * 


to cenſure the monopolies; } OHNSON, 


Or do tion ] The word or, which is not in the quartosy was | 


fuppliod by Mr. een  MALONE, 


5 ; 


K 1 N G LEAR Mi 


| The ſect nd bitter fool 
Will prefently appear; 
The one in motley here, h 
| The other found out there, 
Lean. Doſt thou call me fool, boy? 


Foot. All thy other titles thon haſt given away; 
that thou waſt born with. 


KexnT. This is not altogether ſool, my . 
Fool. No, 'Mith, lords and great men will not 


let me; if! had a monopoly out, they would have 
art on't:? and ladies too, they will not let me 


have all fool to myſelf; they'll be ſnatching.— 


Cive me an egg, nuncle, and III give thee wo. 


crowns. . 
Lean. What two crowns mall they be? 
Fool. Why, after J have cut the egg i' the mid- 


dle, and eat * che meat, dhe two crowns of the > 


mm if ad a wa out; he: would 555 part. on't; + i 


A ſatire on the groſs abuſes of monopolies at that time: aud the 


eorruption and avarice of the courtiers, who commonly went 


ſhares with the patentee, WARBURTON. 


Ibe modern editors, without r, read— 
— a monopoly on't, — 


Monopolies were in Shakſpeare's time the common objeas of | 


ſatire. So, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: | | 
+ — Give him a court loaf, ſtop his mouth with a monopoly.” | 


Again, in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611: _ 5 
„A knight that never heard of ſmock fees! 1 would I bad a 


monopoly of them, ſo there was no impoſt let on them,” 
Again, in The Birth of Merlin, 1662: 


„ 80 foul a monſter would be a fair monopoly worth. . 5 


begging,” 


In the books of the Stationery Company: I meet with the fol- 
lowing entry. John Charlewoode, Od. 1587: lycenſed unto 
bim by the whole conſent of the afliſtants, the onlye. ywprynting | 
of all manner of billes for plaiets.“ Again, Nov. 6, 1615. The 
liberty of printing all billes 15 _—_ was granted to Mars. Tat- 


foot, enn | 
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4 


egg. Wien chou cot thy c crown i the middle, 
and gaveſt away both parts, thou boreſt thine aſs 
on thy back over the dirt: Thou had'ſt little wit 
in thy bald crown, when thou gaveſt thy golden 


0 one away. If I ſpeak like myſelf in this, let him 
be VII d that firſt finds 1 it ſo. 


| Fools 1 "ef grace in a year ;* 5 Singing. 
For wiſe men are grown fo; 


And know not how thetr wits to wear, 


Ther manners are ſo apiſh. 


"Lean. When were you wont to be ſo full of 


ſongs, firrah ? 


Foor. I have uſed it, . ever 1 thou 


madelt thy daughters thy mother :* for when thon 


gaveſt them the rod, and Eros down thine Own 


1 breeches, 


Then 13 fog ſudden joy id . 4 [Singing 
And I for ſorrow ſung, _ 
That ſuch a king ſhould play bo. pech. 
And go en, en Ns 


» Fools lad. ne'er tefs gract in @ year ; ] There never was a time 
when fools were leſs in fayour; and the reaſon is, that they were 
ever ſo little wanted, for wiſe men now 1 8 their place. Such 


I think is the meaning, JOHNSON, 


4 — % grace — ] So the folio. Both the quartos read le. 


wit. STEEV RNS. 


| In Mother Bombie, | a comedy by Lyly, 1394. we find, « [ think 


_ gentlemeu had never leſs wif in a year,” 1 MPS therefore the 
| e to be the true reading, MALONE. 


——fnc⸗ thou madeſt thy daughters thy mother: } i. e. ER 


you inveſted them with the authority of a mother. Thus the 
7 * The folio 99 with leſs rape is mothers. 


MALONE» 


- pn rp af ud 


Pr ythee, nuncle, keep a lch aer $i can 


teach thy fool to lie; I would fain learn to lie. 


LAR. If you lie, ſirrah, we'll have you whipp'd. 


Fool. I marvel, what kin thou and thy daughters 
are: they'll have me Wwhipp'd for ſpeaking true, 


thou'lt have me Whipp' d for lying; and, ſometimes, 


Jam whipp' d for holding my peace. I had rather 
be any kind of thing, than a fool: and yetI would 


not be thee, nuncle; thou haſt pared thy wit o' 


both ſides, and left nothing in che middle: ; Here 
comes one o“ the parings. 


Enter GONVERIL. | 


j 


Laan. wore: now, daughter? what Makes that - 
frontlet * on? Methinks, you are too much of late a 


1 the frown. | 


4 Then a for fallen 5 Js did weep, &e, ] 30 in The Rope of Les 
crece, by Heywood, 1630: | 
ee When Tarquin firſt in court began, 8 
And was approved king, TER ITY 
« So men for ſudden joy did weep, 
« But I for ſorrow ſing.” 


| cannot aſcertain in what year T. Heywood fict publiſhed this 
play, as the copy in 1630, which 1 have uſed, was the PROP: im- 


preſſion. STEEVENS. 


5 That ſuck a king ſhould þlay bo-peep, ] Little more of this game, 


than its mere denomination, remains. It is mentioned, however, 


in Churchyard's Charitie, 1593, in company with two other chil- 


diſh. plays, which it is not my office to explain; 
« Cold parts men plaie, much like old plaine Be- pepe, 
« Or counteifait, in-dock-out-nettle, flill. SCEBVENS, 


5 _— that frontlet — ] Lear alludes to the frontlet, which was 


| 3 part of a womau's dreſs. So, iu the Play called The 


Four P's, 156g: | 
„ Forlooth, women have many lets, 
« And they be maſked in mauy nets; 
As frontlets, fillets, partlets, and bracelcts : 
„% And then their bonets and their pioneis.“ 5 
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392 KING LEAR, 1 


Fool. Thou waſt a pretty fellow, when thoy 


had'ſt no need to care for her frowning ; now thou 


art an O without a figure: Iam better than thou 
art 1ow; I am a fool, thou art nothing. — Ves, for. 
| Jooth, Iwill hold my tongue; ſo your face [to GO. 


bids me, though you ſay nothing. Mum, mum, 


He that keeps nor cruſt nor crum, 
Weary of all, ſhall want ſome. — 


That 8 a ſhea d peaſcod.* 5 eee 1241 


1 in II Mides, 1592: 
2 Hoods, ſrontlets, wires, cauls, eilte ge ons, Perriwigy, 
bodkins, fillets, hair-laces, ribbons, roles, knotftrings, glaſſes,” &c, 
Again, and more ee in Arie, 9 Colledion of Son- 
nets, 4to. 1594. 
„ But now, my "EY it gu thou take thy Tet, 
4 And 118 thy lace with ee as un a frontlel.“ 


8 Srrryxxs. 
A frontlet was a forehead-cloth, uſed ente by ladies at 
night to render that part ſmooth, Lear: I ſuppoſe, means to ſay, 


that Goneril's brow was as complety covered by a frown, as it 
would be by a frontlet, 


So, in Lyly's Euphues and his Table, 40. 1580: 4 The next 


day I coming to the gallery where ſhe was ſolitarily walking, with 


her frouning cloth, as ſicke lately of the ſullens,” &c. MALOMI. 


„ now thou art an O without a figure: ] The fool means to 
| ſay, that Lear, 5+ \ having pared his wit on both fides, and left nothing 
in the middle,” is become a mere cypher; which has no atith- 
metical value, unleſs preceded or followed by ſome figure, 16 
The Winter's Tale we have the ſame alluſton, reverled : 
„ —— and therefore, like a cypher, 
„ Yet ſtanding in rich place, I multiply, 
ee With one— we thank you, — many thouſdhds more 
ee Stauding before it,” MALONE, 
7— I am better than ihou Ke. ] This bears Coma reſemblance 
to Falſtaff's reply to the Prince in King Henry TV. P. 1: A beitet 
than thou; Jam a gentleman, thou art a drawer,” STEEVENS, 


* That's a ſheal'd peaſcod. ] i. e. Now a mere huſk, which con- 
tains nothing. The oulſide of a king remains, but all the intrinfic 
yori of royalty are gone : he has nothing to give. JoHns0N, 


' Thats a ſheal'd peaſcod. ] The robing of Richard IId's effigy in 


| Weltwiuſter-abbey Is W ah with peaſeods open, and the peas out; 


DTT kei-R--5 


.” WY 


K IN 6 L 8 A R. 5 S . 


G8 Not only, fir this your alllicens'd fool, 
But other of your inſoleut retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel; breaking fort 
In rank and not- to-be-endured riots. Sir, e 
I had thought, by making this well known unto you; > i 
| To have found a ſafe redreſs ; but now grow fearful, - 
By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 
That you protect this courle, and put it on? 
By your allowance; which if you ſhould, the fault 
Would not 'ſcape cenſure, nor the redreſſes ſleep; 
Which, in the tender of a wholeſome weal, 
Might in their working do you that offence, 
Which elſe were ſhame; that then Sy 
Wil call diſcreet proceeding. _ 
Fool. For you trow, nuncle, | 
The hedge-ſparrow fed be cuckoo fo long, 
That it had its head bid off by its . 5 
80, out went | the candle, and we were left darkli 1g. 


6 
* * - 
—— —— — — — —— & Sal ne _ 
— ol [' =» - FRE. 1 
- — — 2 - - > 


perhaps 3 an alluſion to bis being once in a fall | poſſeſſion af deer 
dut ſoon reduced to an empty title. See Camden's Remains, 1674, 
b. 453, edit. 1657, p. 340. ToLLET, | 
v s it 08.4] i. e. me, puſh it forward. So, 
ia Macbeth : ONO 
«6, 3 2 the powers above eee e 
« Put on their inſtruments,” — . 1 
' * By your allowance ;] By your approbation, MALONZE, TE 
— were left darkling. 1 T his word is $ uſed by Milton, Para- 
FR Loft, Book I: + 
„At the vakeful bird \ | i 
te Sivgs darling.“ — 1 3 A AR 
and long before, as Mr, Malone KP ea * 880 Ke. iu on 
Dr. Farmer concurs with me in ſuppoſing, that the words . | 
out went the candle, ke. are a fragment of ſome. old ſong. | 
SrEEVINMS. . 
Shakſpeare' 5 fools are certainly copied from, the life. The originals 
whom he copied were no donbt men of quick parts ; lively and ſar- 
caltick, Though they were licenſed to ſay any thing, it, was ftill 
_ neceſſary to prevent giving offence, that every thing they ſaid 
* haue 2 e air: we may 8 therefore that they bad 
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Lean. Are you our davghter?:: 
Gon. Come, fir, I would, you would make uſe 


of that good wiſdom whereof I know yon are 


fraught; and put 9 theſe diſpoſitions, which of 


late trans form you? from what you rightly are. 


Fool. ny not an aſs know when the cart draws 
the horſe? — Whoop, Jug!“ I love thee. 

LEAR. Does any here know me? — Why this is 
not Lear: does Lear walk thus ? oak. thus? 


a cuſtom of taking off the edge of too ſharp a ſpeech by covering ; 


ir haſtily with the end of an old ſong, or auy glib nonſenſe tha 


came into the mind. I know no other way of accounting for the 


incoberent words with which Shakſpeare ofteu finiſhes this fool's 


ſpeeches. Six JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


In a very. old dramatick piece, entitled 4 very mery ond tythie 
eomedy, called The longer thou liveſt the. more ſoole thou art, printed 


about the year 1580, we find the following iage-direQion: „En- 


treth Moros, counterfaiting a vaine geſture and a fooliſh counte- 
naunce, Jang. the yy o nay * as ban were wont,” 
MALONE, 


see my note on Ad I! te. vi. in which this paſſage was brought 
forward, "TONY ago, (778 ] for a Aar e of illuſtration. 
Srxrrkvens. 


4 __— transform you—] Thus ou quartos, The folio reads — | 


Foes you. STEEVENS. 


3 —— Whoop, Jug! &c. ] There ac is the fool's ſpeeches ſe- 
yeral paſſages which ſeem to be drains 1 perhaps not 
now to be underſtood. JOHNSON. 


—— Whoop, Fug! I love thee. ] This, as Iam informed, is 2 


quotation from the burthen of an old ſong, Sraxvrus. ; 


Whoop, Jug, 7 1˙¹* do thee 10 . occurs in Tie Winter's Tala. 
| MALONE, 


6 —— this j i not Lear: '] This ans appears to have been imj- 


tated by Ben Jonſon in his Sad Shepherds © 


66 this is not Marian! 


«© Nor am I Robin Hood! I pray you aſk ber! 

| 48 Aſk her, good ſhepherds ! aſk her all for me: 
« Or rather aſk yourſelves, if ſhe be 6x, 
„er I be I.” STEEVENS. — -. 


K ING L E A 3 LEY 


Where are his eyes! ? Either his notion 8 or 
his diſcernings are lethargied. — Sleeping or wak-. 
ing? — Ha! ſure 'tis not fo./— Who is it that can 
tell me whoI am? — Lear's ſhadow ! ?* 1 would ard 
that; for by. the marks of ſovereignty, knowledge, 
and reaſon, + ſhould be falſe e 1 had 


daugb ters.“ 


1 —— ſleeping or „ Ha! fare” "tis not 66. Thus che 


quartos. The folio: Ha! waking? 'Tis not ſo. MALONE, 


. Lear's ſhadow? ] The folio gives theſe worde to the 


Fool, STFEVENS, 


9 —— for by the marks of frreiignty; ande and reaſon, &c. 1 


His daughters prove fo uunatural, that, if he were only to judge 


by the reaſon of thiogs, he muft conclude, they cannot be his 
daughters. This is the thought. But how does his kingſhip or 
ſovereignty enable him to judge of this matter? THE UNE, by being 


falſe pointed, has loſt its ſenſe, We ſhould read: 
Of ſovereignty of knowledge. —— 


i. e. the underſtanding. He calls it, by an equally fue phraſe, 5 


in Hamlet, — Sovereign.) of reaſon. And it is remarkable that the 


| editors had depraved it there 0% Sce note, AR I. ic. vii. of 5 
dat play, WARBURTON, | | 


The conteſted paſſage is wanting in the folio. SexkrvnNE. 
The difficulty, which muſt occur to every reader, is, to con- 
ceive how the marks of ſovereignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon, 


| ſhould be of any uſe to perſuade Lear that he had, or had not, , 
daughters, No logick, I apprehend, could draw ſuch a conclufon 
from ſuch premiſes. This difficulty, however, may be entirely re- 


moved, by only pointing the paſſage thus: 
—— for by the marks of ſovereignty, knowledge, and reaſon, I ſhould 
be falſe perſuaded — I had daughters, — Your name, fair genilewotman? 


The chain of Lear's ſpeech being thus untangled, we can clearly 


trace the ſucceſhon and conneRion of his ideas. The undatiful 


behaviour of his daughter ſo diſconceris. him, that he doubts, by 


turns, whether ſhe is Goneril, and whether he himſelf 16 Vn, 
Upon her firft ſpeech, he only exclaims, | | 
—— Are you our daughter ? | 

Upon her going on in the ſame ſtyle, he venting” to len his 


own ſanity of mind, and even his . OEM + He appeals 


to the N ; 
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as KING LEAR. 


Fool. Which they will take an ine father.“ 
LEAR. Your name, fair e 2 


Who is it that can- tell me wha I „ 

1 ſhould. be glad to be told. For (if I was to judge myſelf) 
By the marks of ſovereignty, knowledge, and reaſon, which once dif. 
tinguiſhed Lear, {but which I have now loſt) I ſhould be falſe | 
{ againſt my own conſciouſneſs ) perſuaded (that I am pot Lear), 


He then Hides to the examination of another Gllinguiſhiog mark 
of HEAFL : 


—— 7 Right, 's | 
But-not able, as it ſhould ſeem, to duell upon fo tender a ſub. 
Jed, he haſtily recurs to his firſt doubt concerning it — 
Tour name, fair gentlewoman? TyRwHITT. 


This note is written with confidence eee to the 
convigion which it can bring, Lear might as well know by the 
marks and tokens. ariſing from ſovereignty, knowledge, and rea. 
Ton, that he had or had not daughters, as he could know by any 
thing elſe. But, fays he, if 1 judge by theſe tokens, I find the 


perſuaſion falſe by which 1 long 1 1 . the father of 
daughters. Jounsox. US 


I cannot approve of Dr. Warburton! s manner of pointing this 
paſſage, as I do not think that ſovereignty of knowledge can mean 
under ſlanding; and if I did, what is the difference between under. 
ſtanding and reaſon? In the paſſage he quotes from Hamlet, ſover- 
 vignty of 1eaſon appears to me to mean, the ruling power, the 
governance of reaſon; a ſenſe that would not anſwer in this place. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's obſervations are ingenious, but not ſatisfaory: 
.and as for Dr. Johnſon's explanation, though it would be certainly 
juſt had Lear expreſſed himſelf in tbe paſt, and ſaid. I have 
been falſe perſuaded I had daughters, it cannot be the juſt ex. 
planatiou of the paſſage as it ſtands. The meaning appears to me 
to be this: 

Were Uto judge from the marks of ſovereignty, of knowledge, 
or of reaſon, | ſhould be induced to think I had daughters, Jet 
that muſt be a falſe perſuaſion ; — It cannot be.” 

Tt could not at firſt comprehend why the tokens of ſovereignty 
ſhould have any weight i in determining his perſuaſion that he had 
daughters; but by the marks of ſovereignty he means, thoſe tokens | 
of ahr which his een then 121 00 as derived from him. 


M. MASON. 


Lear, it mould be remembered, has not arted with all the 
marks of Jourigny. In the mou of his prodigatity to his children, | 


KING LE A 30 os TO 


Gon. Come, ſir; 8 Fs 
This admiration-is much o' the i Nee 
Of other your new pranks.” I do beſeech yon 
To underſtand my purpoſes aright: 


As you are old and reverend, you ſhould be wiſe: 14 


Here do you keep a hundred knights and {quires ; : 
Men fo diſorder'd, ſo debanch'd, and bold, 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shows like a riotous inn: epicuriſm and luſt 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 


} 


be 1 to bimfelf the nome and all the additives to a ling. —— 
Shakſpeare often means more than he expreſſes, Lear has juſt aſked 


whether he is a ſhadow. I wiſh, he adds, to be refolved on this 
point ; for if I were to judge by the marks of ſovereignty, and 


the conſciouſneſs of reaſon, I ſhould be perſuaded that I am, not 


a ſhadow, but a man, @ king, a father. But this latter perſuaſion 


zs falſe; for thoſe whom 1 thought my daughters, are unnatural - 


legt, and never proceeded from theſe loins. 
As therefore I am not a father, ſo neither may I be an embodied 


being; I may yet be a ſhadow, However, let me be certain. Your 


name, fair genilewoman ? 


All the late editions, without authority, road > — by the marks of : 
ſovereignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon. The words — I would 


learn that, KC. to — an obedient Jather, are omitted in the folio. 


MALOxE. 
2 Which they will make an obedient father 1 Which, is on this 


octaſion uſed with two deviations from preſent language, It is 
referred, contrary to the rules of grammarians, to the pronoun I, 
and is employed, according to a mode now oblolew, for u hom, 
the accuſative caſe of who. STEEVENS: 
— 0 the favour — 1 i; e. of che complexion. So, in 
Julius Ceſar; 
« In favour's like the work we have in hand.“ STEEVENS. 
« As you are old and reverend, you ſhould be wiſe: ] The redun- 
dancy of this line convinces me of its interpolation. What will the 


reader loſe by the omiſhon of the words — you ſhould? I would print: 


4s you are old and reverend, be wiſe : 
In the fourth line from this, the epithet — riotous, might for the 


lame reaſon be omitted. To make an inn of a private houſe, by 


Sag unwarrantable liberties in it, 3s Rill a ee pbraſe. 


N 


STEEVENS. 


. 
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Than a grac'd palace. Thy hams itſelf doth ſpeak 
For inſtant remedy : Be then defir'd _ . 
By her, that elſe will take the thing ſhe begs 
A little to diſquantity your train; * 
And the remainder, that ſhall ill depend, 
To be ſuch men as may beſort your age, 
And know themſelves and you. 
i Darkneſs and devils! — 
Saddle my horſes; call my train together, — 
Degenerate baſtard! V1 not tronble thee; 
Yet have 1 left a daughter. 

Go. You ſtrike my people; ; and your diſorder 

rabble 

| Make ſervants of their betters. | 


5 — 7 grac'd ls ]A palace graced by the e preſenc of g 


ſovereign, WARBURTON, 


4 4 little to diſquantity your train; ) A little is the common 
reading; but it appears, from what Lear ſays in the next ſcene, 
that this number fifty was required to be cut off, which ( as the 

editions flood) is no where ſpecified by Goneril, , PoPE, 


Mr. Pope for — A lilile ſubſtituted — Of fifty. MALonE. 


If Mr. Pope had examined the old copies as accurately as be 
pretended to have done, he would have found, in the firft folio, 


that Lear had an exit marked for him after theſe words — 
To have a thauklefs child, — Away, away, 


and goes out, while Albany and Goneril have a ſhort . 


of two ſpeeches ; and then returns io a flill greater paſſion, having 
been informed (as it ſhould ſeem) of the expreſs number, without: 
«© What? fifty, of my followers at a clap!" 


This renders all change needleſs; and away, away, being re- | 


ſtored, prevents the repetition of go, go, my people; which, as the 
text Rood before this regulation, concluded both that and the 
k foregoing ſpeech. Goneril with great art, is made to avoid men- 


tioning. the limited number; and leaves her father to be informed 


of it by accident, which ſhe knew would be the ale. as ſoon as 
be left her prefence. STEEVENS, | 


' Mitt depend, ] Depend, for continue in ſervice. 


WARBURTON, 


Enter Arvany. 


"Ink." Woe, that too late repents —0, fir, are | 
you come?” | 


Is it your will? [0 ALB. ] speak. fir—Prepare my 


| horſes. 
lagratitude ! thou W fiend, | 
More hideous, when thou ſhow' ſt thee 1 in a child, 0 
Than the ſea-monſter! 
ALB. 55 Pray, ſir, be patient. * * 


Lean. Deteſted kite! thou lieſt: 10 GoxERIIL. 


Fs train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 

That all particulars of duty know; 

And in the moſt exact regard ſupport. Ab fs 
The worſhips of their name. —_O moſt ſmall fault, 
How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia ſnoõ-w! 


Which, like an engine, wrench'd my frame. of 5 


| nature 


Win (hat tes lats e This is the reading oY the folio. 


i Both the quartos—for Woe, have We, and that of which the firſt 


ſignature is B, reads— We that too late repen!'s—5 i. e. repent us? | 
which 1 ſulpe& is the true reading. Shakſpeare might have had 


The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, in his thoughts: | 
| „bey call'd him doting foole, all his requeſts debarr d, 
« Demanding if with life he were not well content: | 
++ Then be too late his rigour did repent _ | 
« 'Gainſt me,—," Story of Queen Cordila. Mons, 5 
My copy of the quarto, of which the firſt W is A, reads : 
—W: that too late repent's us.” SrREvxns. | 
7 0, Jr, are you come ?] Theſe words are not in the folio. | 


MALONR.. 


* Than the fte: mon er! ] Mr. Upton obſerves, that the ſea» 


_ monſter is the Hippopotamus, the hieroglypbical ſymbol of impiety 
and ingratitude. Sandys, in his travels, ſays — 6 that he killen 


bis üre, and raviſheth bis own dam.” STEEVENS. _ 
2 Frey; fir, be ee 1 The "quarion omit this ſpeech- I 
STEEVENS. 


— . an » engines] Mr. Edwards conjetures that by an en- 


KING R 5% 
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. KING LEAR. 


From the fix d place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear! 
Beat at chis Baie, chat let thy A 
ting his head, 
And thy dear jndgementoutl—Go, go, my people. 
ALB. My lord, I am guiltleſs,. as I am ignorant 
Of what hath mov'd you.“ 
Lear. K may be ſo, my lord. Hear, Nature 
ear; 


Dear goddefs, hear! Suſpend thy purpoſe, if 


Thou didft intend to make this creature fruitful! | 
Into her womb convey ſterility ! 4 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe ; : 
| 6! 

gine is meant the 711. He. 7s nie To engine is, in bunten, 
to train upon the rack; and in the following paffage from The | 
Three Lords of London, 1590, e ſcems to be uled Ron the lame 80 
iaſtrument of torture : 7 
« From Spain they come with" engine and intent Vas 
0 flay, ſubdue, to triumph, and torment.” * 
Again, in The Night- Walker, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 15 

| Their fouls ſhot N wich adders, tora on engines,” P 

| STEEVENS, * 

„ PRE 20, ny 7 Perhaps theſe words ,Qugbt. 10 be 38 
regulated differently: | 


+... Go, go:—my people ! | | 
By Albany's anſwer it ſhould ſeem that be bind endeavoured te 
apneaſe Lear's anger; and perhaps it was intended by the author 
that he ſhould here be put back by the king with theſe words, 
„ Go, go;” and that Lear ſhould then turn baftily from his ſon» 
in-law, and call his train: My people!“ Mes gens, ft. bo, 
in a former part of this ſcene: | 
Fou ftrike my people; and your diſorder' d a rabble 
© Make ſervants of their betters. 
Again, in Othello, Ad I. ſc. 12 
Call vp my people.“ | 
However the paſſage be underſtood, whale: latter words muft 
bear this ſenſe, The meaning of the whole, indeed, ay. be 
__only—+ Away, away, my followers?'” MALONE. 
With Mr. Malone's laſt e e [ am onde ſatisfied. 
- STEEVENS. 
D of what hath mov vage. Omiited in the quartos, | 
SPEEVLNL: 


KING LEAR, 331 


And rn ber derogate body never Ding | 

A babe to honour her! If ſhe muſt teem; 
Create her child of ſpleen; that it may live, : 
And be a thwart* diſnatur'd ” torment to her! 
Let it Ramp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 

With cadent tears * fret channels in her cheeks ; 5 
Turn all her mother's pains, and benefits, 
To a erg and eee, that ſhe may feel 


— fes her derogate 2 2855 Derogat for unnatural. 
| WanzURTOR. 


"Saks, I think, 8 zl ed. 1 


Her ſhrunk and waſted body. See Bullokar's Engl: iſh Bapoſiter, 


1616: ths ws To PR diminiſh, or take away. 


rogate, my lord,” i. e. degrade yourſelf. STEEVENS. 


7 70 — thwart — Thwart as a noun adjettive is not ane E 
in our language, it is however to be found in Promos and Caſſandra, | 


mh, 6 Sith r thwart doth un ey joys with care, 
| © HENDERSON. 


7 e | ved, Difuatur# is wantiug natural alfeGion. . 


80 Daniel, in Hymen's Triumph, 1623: 
VI am not ſo diſnatured a man. srezvrns. 


— cadent tears 
would read cantent. STEEVENS. | 


The words—thefe. hot tears, in Lear's next — 5 may ſeem to 


zuthorize the amendment; but the preſeat reading is right. It is 
a more ſevere imprecation to wiſh, that tears by conſtant flowing 


may fret channels in the cheeks, which implies a long life of 
wretchedneſs, than to wiſh that thoſe channels ſhould be made by 


lealding tears, which does not mark the ſame continuation of miſery, 


The ſame thought occurs in Troilus and e 8 an le. lil. 


% Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
Their eyes o'er-galled with recourſe of tears,” 
ould prevent bis going to the field. M. MASON, | 


9 Turn all her mother's pains, and benefits, | 5 „„ 1 


To laughter and contempt ; ] « Her e Jabnvy, bers: ſigniß es, 


not bodily lufferings, or the throes of child-birth, {with which 


Ris 64 diſnatured babe” voor. Ie it oy not deride or 


— 


MALONE, 


| Degraded (Dr. Jobnfon' s firſt explanation ) is 77K the true one. 
80, in Cymbeline 2 d Is there no derogation in't? —You cannot de- + 


i. e. Falling tears. Dr.gWarburton . 


i 
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Ho ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankleſs child Away, away! 


Exit. 
ALB. Now, gods, that we W whereof comes 


Bew. 
this ? * And 
; Gon, Never afflict yourſelf to 101 the cauſe; To 
But let his diſpoſition have that 1 Let 
| 4 bat GOuge gives It, | Wh 
l WI 
Re- enter 1 AR. ohe 
Luan: What, fiſty of my followers, at a clap! Th 
Within a forwight? In 
ALB. - What's the matter, fir? 
Lear. I'll tell hee —liſe and deach! I am 8 
6 aſham' d 
5 That thou haſt power to ſhake my a thus: Ti 
[#0 Gon, - 
That theſe hot tears, * which break ſrom me per y 
force,” © 7; 
Should make thee worth them, —Blaſls and fogs 
FO Eb ws thee! 


ta 
 Geſpiſe them, ) but maternal cares ; the ſolicitude of a mother for he | 
welfare of her child. So, in King Richard III. 
„% "Tis time to ſpeak ; my pains are quite forgot.“ 

Benefits mean good offices; ber kind and beneficent attention to the 
education of her offspring, &c. Mr. Roderick has, in my opinion, 
explained both theſe words wrong. He is equally miſtaken in 
ſuppoſing that the ſex of this child is aſcertained by the word 4%; 

which clearly relates, not to Goneril's iſſue, but to herſelf. ++ Her 
mother's pains” means—the pains which ſhe {Gonertl) takes as 4 
. mother. MALONE, " 
* That thefe hot tears, Le. ] I will tranſcribs this being from 
the firft edition, that it may appear io thoſe who are unacquaiu ted 
With oid books, what is the difficulty of revifion,' and what judul- 
pence is due to thoſe that endeavour to reftore corrupted paſſages.— 
That theſe hot tears, that breake from me perforce, Jhould male the 
werſt blaſts and ſogs upon the unten der woundings of a father's cwſt, 


peruſe every fenſe about the old fond 9%, N ths cauſe again, 
"IRON. | | | 


The untented woundings of a father's curſe 
Pierce every ſenſe about thee Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cauſe again, I'll pluck you out; 

And caſt you, with the waters that you loſe, 

To temper clay. —Ha! is it come to this? 

Let it be fo:*—Yet have I left a daughter, 
Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; _ 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flay thy wolfiſh viſage. Thun ſhalt find, 
That I'll reſume the ſhape which thou doſt think 


I have caſt off for ever; thou ſhalt, I warrant thee.“ 
[| Exeunt Lear, KENT, and Attendants, 


Gon. Do you mark that, my lord? 
ALB. 1 cannot be fo partial, Goneril, 
To the great love | bear you, — 


Gon. Pray you, content.What, Oſwald, 991 
You, ür, more knave than fool, after vour maſter. 


ee | | To the Fool, 
dr. Nancle "Lene: aan Lear, tarry, and 


take the fool with thee. | 


— 


le untented woundings — 


them; and may poſbbly ſignify here ſuch as will not admit of 


having a tent put into them for that PPE One of the 9 


reads, untender. SrEEVENS. 


9 — that you loſe,] The ADIOS read—that you make, 


'STEEVENS. | 
: Let it be ſo: &c.)] The reading i is 1 5 gleaned up, par t from 


the firſt, and part from the ſecond edition. JOHNSON. 
Let it be ſo, is omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS. | 


And is it come to this is omitted in the folio, Yet have 1 ſt a 
daughter is the Ing of the W ; the: folio W 1 love e 


daughter. MALONE. 


5 —— thou ſhall, 1 warrant. thee. ] Theſe beds are omitted in 


the folio. "MALONE. 


1 Untented ads means 
wounds in their worſt ſtate not having a lent in them to digeſt 
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tion. MALONE. 


$4 - KING LEAR 


A fox, When one has caught IN 
And ſuch a davghter, 

Should ſure to the ſlaughter, 

If my cap would buy a halter; 
So the fool follows after. 


[ Eil 


| 85 
*GoN.* This man hath had good counſel:—4 C 
hundred knights! 1 
'Tis politick, and ſafe, to let him keep Infc 
At point,” a hundred knights, Yes, that on every An 
| dream, 8 | As 
Each bnz, each fancy, each complaint, diſlike, An 
He may enguard his dotage with their powers, | 
And hold our lives in mercy. *—Ofyald, I ſay! Th 
ALB, Well, you oy fear too lar. 5 TI 
Gon. . Safer than truſt:“ ve 
Let me fill take away the harms 1 fear, 
Not fear ſtill to be taken. I know his heart: ; 
What he hath utter'd; I have writ my fiſter; 1 
If ſhe ſuſtain him and his hundred knights, 15 
When I have ſhow'd the unfitneſs, — How now, 
Ofwald i PE i x: 
3 *Gon, }] All frow this aſteriſk (0 the next, is owitted i in the 
quartos. STEEVENS, | S 
7 At point,] I believe, means completely armed, and conſe-. i 
quently ready at ee, or command on the Lightefi notice, 


© STEEVENS, 

And hold our lives in mercy. 1 Thus the old copies. Mr. Pope 
who could not endure that the language of Shakſpeare's age ſhould 
not correſpond in every inſtance with that of modern times, reals | 

— at mercy; and the ſubſequent editors have adopted bis innoV3- 


| 
9 Safer than truſt: ] Here the old copies: add — to far; 3s if 
theſe words were not implied in the an{wer of Ganeril. The te- 
dundaney of the metre authorizes the preſent omiſſion. SrEZVIIß. 


2 - How een. Ofald?. 2 . The , e 
Oſwald, „ 


Oſw. Here, madam. 1 | 1 
Son. * havs Jon writ es TIRE ke. STELVING, 


ETN/G EAA 8 


E we STEWA kD. 
What, have you writ that letter to my ſiſter ? 
STEW. Ay, madam. 


4. 


Gon. Take you ſome company, and away Fe 


horſe: 6-4 
Inform her full of my Pee le, | 9 5 
And thereto add ſuch reaſons of your on, 
As may compact it more.“ Get you gone; 


And haſten your return. [ESR Stew. ] No, no, = 1 


lord, 


This milky gentleneſs, Aid courſe of + yours, 4 
Though I condemn it not, yet, under pardon, 


A 


23 


You are much more e attaſk d 5 for want of wiſdom, : 


+2: _— . compat? it 1 Unite one tender with another, 
fo as to make a conſiſtent account, JonngoN. 


More is here uſed as a diſſyllable. MALONE, 


1 muſt flilt witbhold my affent from ſuch new aiOyNables; noe 5 
monolyllable has in this place been omitted, Perhaps | the author i 


wrote — 
Go, get you gone, srrxvxns. iy 


. more attaſk'd —— ] It is a common n phraſe x now with pa- 25 
rents and governefies: I'll take you to taſk, i, e. I will reprehend © 
and corre you. To be at toſs, thereſore, is to be liable to rehre- 


henſion and corretlion. JoHns0N, 
Both the quartos inſtead of at taſt— read, alapt. A late editor 
of King Lear, | Mr, Jenuens] ſays, that the firſt quarto reads —at- 


it, but unleſs there be a third quarto which I have never ſcen | 


or heard of, bis aſſertion is erroneous, STEEVENS. 


The quarto printed by N. Butter, 1608, of which the fr fig- 
nature is B, reads — alla d for want of wiſdom. The other quarto 


printed by the ſame printer in the ſame vear, of which the firſt. 


ſignature is A, reads —alapt for want of wiſdom, &c. Three copies 


of the quarto firſt deſcribed, (which concur in reading attaſt d) 


and one copy_of the other quarto, are now before me. The folio 


reads—at taſk, — The quartos have praiſe inftead of prais'd,” A1 


I ſappole, means, charged, cenſured. So, in King Henry 1: 
0 How thow'd his taſking 3 4 ſeem'd i it in ee 


356 ING LE AR. 


Than prais d for handful! ltdaels: 
AB. How far your h er pierce, I cannot 
xy fl LS 
| Striving to better, oft we mar what s well. 5 
Gon. Nay, then 


Ars. Well, well; the « event. [ Exeunt 


1 


See Vol. I p. 387. „„ | 

In the notes on tbis play I ſhall ect et call the quarto " 
mentioned, quarto B; the other, quarto A. MALONE. 

Both the quartos deſcribed by Mr. Malone are at tÞis inflant 
before me, and they concur in reading—alapt, I have left my two 
copies of Butter's publication (which -I bad formerly the honour 
of lending to Mr. Malone) at the thop of Meſſieurs 3 Book. 
ſellers, in Fleet ſtreet. 


I have no doubt, however, but that Mr. Malone and myſelf - 


are equally juflifiable in our aſſertions, though they contradid each 


other; for it appears to me that ſome of the quartos (like the folio 


1623) muſt have been partially corre&ed while at preſs. Covſe- 

quently the copies firft worked off, eſcaped without corredlion. 

Such is the caſe reſpeQing two of the three quartos (for three there 
are) of King Henry IV. FP. II. 1600, STEgveNs. 


The word taſk is frequently uſed by Shakſpeare, and indeed by 


other writers of his time, in the ſenſe of tax. Goneril means to 
| ſay, that he was more taxed for want. of mom. than N for 
: mildneſs, 1 Ps, 


So, in The Iſland Princeſs, of Beaumont and Fletcher, Quiſana | 


| ſays to Ruy Dias: 
Fou are too ſaucy, too impudent, 
« To ta/k me with thoſe errors,” M. MASON. 


5 Striving to better, oft we mar what's . So, in our author' 


103d Sonnet : 
8 « Were it not ſinful then, Briving to mend, 
« T 0 mar the he Jubjed that ny was well? ?” MALONE, 


nc 


ne 


KING LEAR, 


4 
* 


Court before the ſame. 2 


Enter LEAR, Kur, and Fool. 


LrAR. Go you debe to Gloſter with theſe let 


ters: acquaint my daughter no further with any 


thing you know, than comes from her demand out : 
of the letter : If your diligence be not {peedy, 5 


ſhall be there before you. 
EKxxr. I will not fleep, my lord, il I have de- 


livered your letter. Exit. 
Fool. If a man's brains were i in his heels, were't 


| not 1 in danger of kibes ? 
_ Leak. Ay, boy. 


Fool. Then, I prythee, be merry ; thy wit fall | 


not 90 fip-ſhod. 5 

i before 5%. He ſeems to intend to go to his daugh< 
ter, but it appears afterward that he is going to the houſe of 
Cloſter. Johnson. | 


The word there in this ſpeech ſhews, that wh the la ſays, | 


Go you before to Gloſler,“ he means the town of Gloſter, which, 


as Mr, Tyrwhitt bas obſerved, Shakſpeare choſe to make the reſi- 
_ dence of the duke of Cornwall and Regan, in order to give a pro- 


_ bability to their ſetting out late fcom thence, on a viſit to the carl 


of Gloſter, whoſe caftle our poet conceived to be in the ncighbour- | 
hood of that city. Our old Engliſh earls uſually refided in the 
counties from whence . they took their titles, Lear, not oe 


bis ſon-in-law and his wife at home, follows them to the carl of. 
mom $ callle, See Mr, nn $ note, | in p. * 1, n. 4. 


bo a 


vol. XX. . VVV 


e IN 6 LE A Ke: 


1335 | Than, prais d for harmſnl Altanels: | 


ALB, How far 1925 er may pierce, 1 cannot | 
tell; 1 
Striving to beiter, oft we mar what's well. 3 
Gos. Nay, then 
Arz. Well, e e event. 5 Excunt 


1 


see vol. III. p · 367. * 

In the notes on this play I ſhall e bk thi quarto 1 
mentioned, quarto B; the otber, quarto A. MALONE. | 
Both the quartos deſcribed by Mr. Malone are at this infant 
before me, and they concur.in reading—alapt. I have. left my two 
copies of Butter's publication (which I bad fermerly the honour 
of lending to Mr. Malone) at the ſhop of vieſſicurs White, Book. 


3 fellers, in Fleet-ſtreet. 


1 have no doubt, however, but that Mr; M Malone and myſelf 
are equally juſtifiable in our aſſertions, though they contradid each 
other; for it appears to me that ſome of the quartos {like the folio 
1623) muſt have been partially cotrected while at preſs. Conſe. 
quently the copies firſt worked off, eſcaped without corredion. 
Such is the caſe reſpeding two of the three quartos (for three there 

are) of King Henry IV. P. II. 1600, STERvENS. 
The word taſk is frequently. uſed by Shakſpeare, and indeed: by 
other writers of his time, iu the ſenſe of tax. Goneril means to 
ſay, that he was more taxed for want of wiſdom, than praiſed for 
mildneſfſs. 2 
' $0, in The Iſland Princeſs of 0 and | Fletcher, e | 

ſays to Ruy Dia: | 
Lou are too ſaucy, too impudent, | | 

« To laſt me with thoſe errors,” M. MASON. 

s Striving to better, oft we mar what's well. So, in our authors | 
103d Sonnet : 
l « Were it not Ginful then, ſtriving to mend, 
e To mar the e that ye was s well Af MATO. 
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SCENE v. 


Hour? ſore the Jane, 


Enter Lzan, Kent, and Tool. 


Lak. Go you before to Gloſter with theſe let- : 


ters : acquaint my daughter no further with any 


thing you know, than comes from her demand out 
of the letter: If your diligence be not ſpeedy, * 


mall be there before you.“ 


Kent. I will not fleep, my lord, ll I have FR 


| livered your letter. | Exit. 5 


Fool. If a man's brains were | in his heels, were” t | 


not in danger of kibes ? 
| Leak. Ay, boy. 


Fool. Then, Ipr'ythee, ben merry; 3 thy ehe 


not go ſlip-hod. 
LEAR. Ha ha, ha ! 
£4 
"a 


— - there before you. ] He ſeems to tend to go to his daughs. 


7 but it appears afterward that he is going | to the houſe of 


Gloſter. Johnson. 


The word there in this "REY ſhews, that when the king favs; 


Go you before to Glofier,” he means the town of Gloſter, which, 


as Mr, Tyrwhitt bas obſerved, Shakſpeare choſe to make the refio . 


dence of the duke of Cornwall and Regan, in order to give a pro- 
bability to their ſetting out late fcom thence, on a viſit to the carl 


of Gloſter, whoſe caftle our poet conceived to be in the neighbour- 


hood of that city. Our old Engliſh earls uſually reſided in the 


counties from whence . they took their titles. Lear, not 21177 . 
bis ſon · in- lw aud his wife at home, follows them to the carl of 


Clokter's callle. See Mr. n OnanG . 78 . 4 4 
| ok | | op 4. Maio 


Vor. RR : 1 


33 KING LEAR, 


Fen i a houſe, 


5 . 


like an apple, yet I can tell what I can tell, 


to a crab. Thou canſt tell, why « one's noſe ſand 


| nofe ; - that what a man cannot ſmell ont, he may 
ſpy into. on 


ther !—Be my horſes ready? 


Fool. Shalt ſee. thy other danghter will aſe the 
kindly :” for though ſhe's as like this as a crab is 


Lear. Why, what canſt thou tell, my boy?! 
Foot. She will taſte as like this, as a crab doe; 


i the middle of his face ? 
-ExAR. NG. 4 
Fool. Why, to keep his eyes on either kide his 


| 


Lear. I did bes 7 wrong: 9— 
Fool. Can'ft tell how an oyſter makes his ſhell? 
LEAR. No. 


Fool. Nor 1 neither but 1 can tell why 2 {nal 


— 


Lear. Why ? 


Fool. Why, 1 put his head i in; not to giveit 
Ny to his daugltters, and leave his horns without 


Laan, I will forget my nature.—S0 kind a fa 


Foot. Thy alles aregone about em. The reaſon 
why the ſeven ſtars are no more than ſeven, is a 
pretty reaſon. ; 


Lan. Becauſe chey are not 468817 


7 thy other doug lter will uſe thee Kiodly: J The Fool uſes 
| 4 word kindhh here in two ſenſes; it means een and like 
che reſt of her kind. M. Mason. 
s Why, what canſt thou tell, my boy ?] So the quarter. Ibo 
folio rezds— What canft tell, boy? MALONE, | 
4 did her wrong: ** He is e on Cordelia. Jonnson. 


ee 


ſes 
ke 


he 


How now! Are the horſes randy? 3 


Fool. Yes, indeed: Thou would'ſt make a good 


fool. 
Le AR. To ale it again perforce!%— Monſter 


jngratitude ! ! 


Fool. If thou wert my fool, 998005 I'd have 
thee beaten for being old before thy time. 

Lear. How's that? - 

Fool. Thou ſhould'ſt not have been old, before | 
thou hadſt been wifte. 

LEak. O let me not be mad, not mad, frees 

heaven! 

Keep n me in temper ; 1 would not be mad !— 


* 8 % 


| Enter Gentleman 


GENT, Ready, my led. 
Lian, Come, boy. 


9 To take it again pre force! ] He is e meditating 0 on the reſumption : 


of his royalty. JounsON, 


He is rather meditating on his daughter s bavicy” in ſo violent. 
a manner deprived him of thoſe privileges which: before ſhe had ; 


apreed to graut him. STEEVENS. 


The ſubjed of Lear' s meditation is-the at) of that moiety 
of the kingdom which he had given to Goneril. This was what 
Albany apprehended, when he replied to the upbraidings of his 
wife: — 4 Well, well; the event! —what Lear himſelf l ee 


vhen be left Goneril to go to Regan: — 


Let J have left a daughter, 
% Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; 
„% When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails. 
„ She'll flay thy wolfiſh viſage. Thou ſhalt find, 
„ That I' reſume the ſhape, which thou doſt think | 
% have caſt off for ever; thou ſhalt, 1 warrant thee.” 
| And what Curan afterwards refers to, when he aſks Edmund: 


% Have you heard of no likely wars d, 'twixt "206 dukes apt wy: 


Gorawall and Albany 2” HEAT. 


2 
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Fool. She that is maid now, and laozhs at my 


departure, 
Shall not be a 'maid long, unleſ: things be cut 
ſhorter.“ 0 5 1 Exeunt, 


1 Court within the Caſtie of the carl of Glofles, 


Enter EDMUND Fu Cunax, meeting. 
Epn. Save thee, Curan, 

Cur. And yon, fir. 1 have been with your fa- 

ther; and given him notice, that the duke of 


Cornwall, and Regan his duchels, will be here with 
him to-night. 


EDM. How comes char? 
Cu. Nay, I know not: Yon have heard of the 
news abroad; I mean, the whiſper'd ones, for they 
are yet but car-kiling arguments? 


Epu. Not 1; Pray you, what are they? 


3 2 


unleſs things be cut fhorter, ] This idle GAN is appa« 
rently addreſſed to the females preſent at the performance of the 
play; and, not improbably, crept into the playhouſe copy from 
the mouth of ſome buffoon ador, who e ſpoke more than was ſet 
down for bim.“ 


lam aware, that ſuch liberties were exerciſed by the authors of 


| Locrine, &c ; but can ſuch another offenſive and extraneous addreſs 


to the audience de Pointed out N all the dramas of Shakſpeares 
| | | STEEVENS» 


— — ear-kiffing arguments 2] Ear-liffng eh means that 
"ey are yet in r only whiſper'd ones, STRBVENS, cs 


N . 
[i 4 
. "i 


Cos.“ Have you heard of no likely wars toward, 
qwixt the dukes of Cornwall and Albany? 

Ep. Not a world. 

Cur, You may then, in time, Fare yon well, fir. 

e 
ED. The duke be here to-night? The better! 
BL YO 

This weaves itſelf perforce i into my bose ! 
My father hath Tet guard to take my brother; 
And I have one thing, of a queazy queſtian,* 
Which I muſt act: Briefneſs, and fortune, work! 
Brother, a word ;—deſcend:—Brather, I lay; 


Enter EDGAR. 


My father watches :—O fir, fly this place; 

Intelligence is given where you are hid; 
Yon have now the good advantage of the night — 
Have you not ſpoken 'gainſt the duke of Cornwall: * 


4 (or ] This and the following ſpeech, are omitted i in one 8 the 
quartos. STEVENS. | 


5 —— queazy queflion, ] Somaibiag of a idea. el 


and uncerlain nature. This is, I think the meaning. \ JOHNSON. 


Quea:y, I believe, rather means delicate, unſettled, what requires 
to be handled nicely, So, Ben Jonſon, in Sejanus: 
„ Thoſe times are ſomewhat queeſy to be touch'd;— 
Have you not ſeen or read part of his book?“ e 
Again, in Letter; 2 the Paſton Family, - Vol. II. p. 127. 
* — the world feemet queaſy here.“ 1 10 
n in Ben Jonſon's New Inn: 
4 of a queaſy and ſic k flomach, labouring 
ith want of a true injury.“ 
Ani, in Muck 4do about Nothing : # 
* Deſpight of his quick wit, and bu fomach.” : 
STERVE NS. 


Queazy is ill uſed i in ere le to Abel that fickiſhneſe of 
lomach which the Vighteſt diſguſt is apt to provoke. HENLEY, | 


NY 


182 * 


342 n KING LEAR, 


He- s coming bither; now, i v the night, i the haſte, 
And Regan with him; ; Have you nothing ſaid 
Upon his party 'gainſt the duke of * 
Adviſe yourſelf. 2 
EpdG. I am ſure on't, not a word. 
EDM. I bear my father coming, Pardon me: 
In cunning, 1 muſt draw my ſword upon you :— 
Draw : Seem to defend yourſelf: Now quit you 
Well. 
Yield: — come before my ther; ; Light, ho, 
here! 
Fly, bro ther 1 ＋ orches! orches 80. . — 


| | Exit Encar, 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
| wounds his om, 
Of my more fierce entf ID 1 have ſeen drunk- 
ards 


Do more than this in ſport. *—Father! father! 
Stop, OE No help? bY 


* 
— the 10 fe, I ſhould hah ſuppoſed v we ought to 215 
only 4 / e, had I not met with our author's preſcut Pane in 
XII merry Jets of the Ad Edyth, 1573: | 
LE © 10 London they tooke in all the baſte, 

1 They wolde not once : tarty to breake their faſte.“ 
STEEVENS, 
— Have you nothing ſaid | 
Upon his party gain the duke of 4257 The meaning 13, 
Lave you Jai nothing upon the party formed by kim againſt the duke 
of Albany)? HANMER, 

I cannot but think the line corrupted, and would read: 

Aga inſt his party, for the duke of Albany? JOHNSON, 
Upon his parig—] i. e. on his behalf, HENLEY. 


#* Adviſe yourſelf.” 1. e. coulider, recolle& yourſelf, So, in 


Twelfth Night: „ Adviſe you what you aye”  STEEVENS, 
| ” — { have ſeen drunkards N 
Do more than this in port.] So, in a paſſage already quote 


in a note on The Winter's Tale, AQ II. ſc. ii. ++ Have | not ies 
Crunk for your health, eat glaſſes, drunk uriue, flabb d 8rizs, 20 


done all offices of proteſted gallantry for your lake? 5 


_ 
—_— * 


mA 1 228 


1 


TINO LEAR, "IS 


Enter GLOSTER, and Servants wth torches. 


a  GLo. Now, Edmund, where's the Villain? 


EpM. Here ſtood he 1 in the dark, his 8 word 


out, 
Mumbling of wicked © Wor by conjuring the moon* 
To ſtand, his ben miſtreſs :* : 
610. But where is he? 
EDM. Look, ür, 1 bleed. | 


610. Where is the villain, Edmund? 
ED. Fled this way, fir. When by no means 


he could —- 
Gro. Purſue him, ho \—Go aſter, — — - [Exit Ser. 
| By no means, —what ? 


Ton. Perſuade me to the murder of your lord- 


„ = ns-3 | 
But that I told him, the revenging pods 


'Gainſt parricides did all their thunders“ bend; 
Spoke, with how manifold and ſtrong a bond 


The child was bound to the father ; —Sir, in ine, 
Secing how 99 oppoſite I food | 


By accident; I omitted to take . the name of the old play 


from which this paſſage was ſeleded. STEEVENS. 


* Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon— } This wes 
a proper circumftance to urge to Gloſter; Who appears, by what 


paſſed between him and his baſtard fon in a foregoing ſcene, to be 


very ſuperſtitious with regard to this matter, WARBURTON, . 
The quartos read, warbling inſtead of 1 0 "STELVERS., 
Þ *., conjuring the Mo00n-: . - | 


To fans his auſpicious miſtreſs: ] So, in All's well that ends 
well; 


„ And fortune play upon tby orefoerous helm, 
As thy auſpicious miſtreſs.” MALOKE, | 


— their Wn arr Þ Firſt quarto; the reſt. have it, the 


thunder. | Ne | 


Z 4 


i 
Mn 
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To his unnatural parpoſe, in fell motion, | 
With his prepared ſword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd mine arm: 

But when he ſaw my beſt alarum'd ſpirits, 
Bold in the quarre] s right, rons'd to the encounter, 
Or whether gaſled* by the noiſe I made, 
Full ſuddenly he fled. _ 

ie Let him fly far: 

Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaught; 
And found Deſpatch.— The noble duke * my mal: 
ter, * 
Y My worthy arch“ and patron, comes to-night: 
By bis anthority I will proclaim it, 
That he, which finds him, ſhall fefervie onr thanks, 
Bringing the murderous coward * to the ſtake ; 
He, that conceals him, death. _ 
Epu. When 1 diſſaaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it, wich curſt ſpeech” 


5 —— gafied 8 Fri ghted. Jounson, 
So, in Beaumont and Fleicher s Wit at ſeveral Weapons : 


© either the fight of che 9 has gaſted 1 or elſe he's drunk.“ 


SrEEVIàAs, 
© Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaughtz 
And found—Deſpatch.— The noble duke &c, ] The ſenſe is inter- 
rupted. He ſhall be caught—and found, he ſhall be aps. 
Deſpatch, JOHNSON, 
7 —— arch — 3 i, e. Chief; a wad now uſed only in com. 
poſition, as ar ch-angel, archeduke, _ | 
So, in Heywood's If you know not me, you now Nobody, 1613; 
4% Poole, that arch for truth and honeſty,” © STEEVENS. | 
| - murderous coward —— } The firſt edition reads caiif. 
OHNSOV, 
9 And found him pight to do it, with curft ſpeck — ] Pigit i; 
pitched, fixed, ſettled. Curſt is ſevere, harſh, vehemeuthy angry. 
hxsOn. 
$0, in the old morality of Luft Juventus, 1561 
« Therefore my heart is furely Hg 
40 Of her alone to have a licht, 


«i 


ids LEAR. 398 


I threaten'd to diſcover him: He replied, 

Thou unpoſſeſſing baſtard ! doſt thou think, 

If 1 would ſtand againſt thee, would the repoſal* , 

0f any truſt, virtue, or worth, in thee 

| Make thy words faith'd? No: what I ſhould deny, 

(4 this I would; ay, though thou didi produce 

My very character, Td turn it all 

To thy ſuggeſtion, plot, and damned pratlice: 

| And thou muſt make a dullard of the world,“ 0 

If they not thought the profits of my death _ 

Were very pregnant and potential ſpurs* 

To make thee ſeek it „ = 

610. Strong and faſten'd villain! * _— 

Would he deny his letter? — I never got him.” WM 

So ie io lo SES? „[I Trumpets uns. 

Hark, the dnke's trumpets! I know not why he 
comes: „„ Foie 

All ports I'll bar; the villain ſhall not "ſcape; _ _—_ 

The duke muſt grant me that: beſides, his picture =o 


Thus, in Troilus and Creſſida: | 1 | 
„ tot _ 8 . 5 reds 1 
© Thus proudly pigit upon our Phrygian plains.” 
| : . SrxrxRVINUS. 
—— would the repoſa! — ] i. e. Would any opinion that men 
haye repoſed in thy truſt, virtue, kc. WARBURTON. | 
The old quarto reads, could the repoſure, STEEVENS. 
5 —— though thou didft produce „„ OC ge 4 
| My very charaQer, —— |] i. e. my very handwriting, See —_ 128 
Vol. VI. p. 184, n. 3. Malou. | 5 
4 —— make a dullard of tec world.] So, in Cymbeline : 
I What, mak'ſt thou me a dullard in this ad? STERVENS. 
Pregnant and potential ſpurs — ] Thus the quartos. Folio: 
potential ſpirits, MALONE. ZZV 
Strong and fa ſten' d villain! ] Thus the quartos, The folio 
reads — O firange and faſten'd villain. MALons. . 
/ Would he deny his leiter? — I never got him.] Thus the quartos. 
| The folio omits the words — I never got him; and, inflead of tbem, 
fubltitutes — ſaid ke ? Malou. „ 5 


2 
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I will ſend far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him; and of my lang, 
Loyal and natural boy, Fil work the means 
To make thee capable. 


Enter CornwaLr, REGAN, and ken 


Conn. How now, my noble friend? ſince I came 
„ mther, --- 


(Which I can call but now,) 1 have heard n 


news.“ 
Res. If it be true, all vengeance comes too ſhort 


Which can purſue the offender. How doll, my 


lord? 
610. O, madam, my old heart is crack'd, is 
cinch'dt 
Rx. What, did mY father's godſon ſeck your 


He whom my father nam' d: your Edgar? 
Gro. O, lady, lady, ſhame would have it hid! 
REG. Was he not companion with ele riotous 

knights 

Tbat tend upon my father? 

GLO. © 2 know not, madam: 

It is too bad, too bad: — 

Epu. 3 Yes, madam, he was, * 


To make ths 1 Ji. e. cas of ſucceeding to my land, 
notwithſtanding the legal bar of thy illegitimacy. 


So, in The Life and Death of Will Summers, Kc. — « The king 


next demanded of him (he being a fool) whether he were cap ubit 
io inherit any land,” &c. STEEVENS. 


93 ſtrange news, | Thus the quartos. luſtead of theſe words | 


the folio has — ſtrangeneſs. MALONE. 

9 Yes, madam, he was.] Thus the quartos. The folio deranges 
the metre by adding —_ | 

| — of that confort, STEEVENS, 


3 


The folio : 
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Rx. No marvel then, though, he were ill affec- 
ted; 
'Tis they haye put him on the old man's death, 
To have the waſte and ſpoil of his revenues, * 
] have this preſent evening from my liſter 
Been well inform” d of them; and with ſuch cau- 
tions, 
That, if they come to ſojourn at my houle, 
Til not be there. 
Nl. allure thee, Regan. — 
Edmund, I hear that you! have ſhown your father 
A child-like office, 
A 'Twas my duty, fir. 
Gro. He did bewray his praQtice ;* and receiv'd | 


This hurt you lee, Uriving to > apprehend him. 


70 have the wafle ond ſpoil * lis revenues. ] Thus quarto B. 
The other quarto reads — _ | 
To have es waſte of this his revenues. 


I 0 have the expence and wa fle of his revenues, „ 
Theſe 3 in quarto A was, 1 e a miſprint for — the uſe, 
MALONE. 
The remark made | in p. 336, n. 4, is conficoted by the preſent cir- 
cumflance ; for both my quartos read with Mr. Malone's quarto A: 
To have theſe — and walte of this his revenues. | 
It is certain therefore that there 3 is a chird us which I have 
never ſeen. STEEVENS. 


5 He did bewray his praflice ;] 1. e. ieee betray. 80, in 
Thr Downfall of Robert Earl of Hunting!on, 1601: 
We were bgewray'd, beſet, and forc'd to yield.” 
Agzin, in The Devil's Charter, 1607: 
Thy ſolitary paſſious ſhould hes g 
„Some diſ content.. 
Praflice is always uſed by Shakfpeare for inſidious miſchief. $0, 


an Sidney's Arcadia, Book II. — his heart fainted and gat a 
conceit, that with bewraying this practice, he might obtaine pardon.” 


The quartos read — betray, STEEVENS. 


| See Minſheu's Did. 1619, in v. « To beoraie, o or diſcloſe, a 
Soch. beuiye.“ Maro B. 


| 
| 


wi, 


brize; though f6ize is undoubtedly the preferable reading. 
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” 


Corn. Is he purſued? 


GLO. Ay, my good lord, he! * 


Conn. If he be taken, he ſhall never more 
Be fear'd of doing harm: make your own purpoſe, 


Howin my ſtrength you pleaſe. For you, Edmund, 


Whole virtue and obedience doth? this inſtant 
So much commend itſelf, you ſhall be ours; 
Natares of ſuch deep truſt we ſhall much need 
You we firſt ſeize on. 


EDM; II ſerve you, fir 
Top however elſe. 
GO. For him I thank your grace. 


| Conn. You know not why we came to viſit you,— 


RG. Thus out of ſeaſon ; threading dark- picks 


night.“ x 
Occaſions, noble Gloſter, of ſome Poize, * 


obedience. MALONE. 


For him I thank your grace. ] Sir Thomas Hanmer, judicioull, 
in my opinion, omits — For him, as needleſs. to the atk and in- 


jurious to the metre, STEEVENS, 
6 


>  —— threading dark-ey'd night. ] The quarto reads: 


— threat ning dark-ey'd night. Jonxsox. 
Shakſpeare uſes the former of theſe expreſſions in Erika 
Ad III: | 
% They would | not thrrad the gates.“ STEEVENS. 
0 
in Othello : 
« — full of NS. and difficulty, 
« And fearful to be granted,” . 
Thus the quarto B. The other quarto of 1608, and be 9 


have prize. MALONE, 


Here again both my quartos read with Mr. Malone's quarto A. — 


STEVENS, 


| —— is, ] Theſe wards were gap by sir Thomas Hane | 
mer to . the meaſure. - STEEVENS. 


 » Whoſe virtue and ONE: 40¹¹ 1 L e. bed virwow | 


—— of ſome pairs, i. e. of ſome weight or moment. So, 
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Wherein we. muſt have nſe of your advice: ', 
Our father he hath writ, ſo hath our ſiſter, + 


Of differences, which I beſt thought it fit 

To anſwer from our home; the ſeveral meſſengers 

From hence attend deſpatch. Our good old friend, 

Lay comforts to your boſom ; and beſtow 

Your needful counſel to our buſineſs, *. 

Which craves the inſtant naſe. 5 5 . 
7 I ſerve you, madam: 


GLO. Tb” 8 
Your graces are right welcome. —_' [Exeunt. 
$CENE I. 
„„ - Beers Gloſter's Caſtle. 


Enter KEN T and Steward, ſeverally. 


$r£w. Good dawning to thee, friend :* Art of 


— from our home; ] Not at home, but at ſome other place. 
, V | Jonson. 2 
Thus the folio. The quarto B reads — which I 1; thought it fi 
to anſwer from our kome. The other quarto : — which I %% thought 
it fit to anſwer from our hand. MALonm, 5 
| Both my quartos — beft, — and — from our hand. SrEEVT Vs. 
t our buſineſs, ] Thus the quartos. Folio: — to our u- 
f#neſſes, Maloũos. N . 
Coed dawning to thee, friend] Thus the folio, The quartog 
— Good even. STEEVENS. 22 ed ee og ob 
We ſhould read with the folio — © Good dawning to thee friend,” 
The latter.end of this ſcene ſhows that it paſſed in the morning; 
for when Keat is placed in the flocks, Cornwall ſays, „ There he 
ſhall fit till noon;” and Regan replies, „ Till noon, 'till night: 
ind it paſſed very early in the morning; for Regan tells Gloſter, 
in the preceding page, that ſhe bad been threading dark-ty d wnight 


 Dovning is again uſed in Cymbeling as a ſabflanüye, for morning: 


make thee c care for me. 


— = 
—— — 
23 
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Kent. Ay. ' 
SIEW. Where may we ſet our horſes ? 
KENT. I' the mire. 
_ STEW. Pr'ythee, if thou love me, tell me. 
KENT. I love thee not. 

STEW. Why, then I care not a thee.” 
Kent. If I had theein 1 . * I would 


/ 


% e that dawning 
% May bare the raven's eye.” | | 
It is clear from various paſſages in this ſcene, that the morning 
is now jult beginning to dawn, though the moon is flill up, aud 
though Kent early in the ſcene calls it Rill night. Towards the 
clole of it, he wiſhes Gloſter good morrow, as the latter goes out, 
and immediately after calls on the Jun to ſhine, that he may read 


& letter. MALONE. 


— SY the houſe 71 80 the quartos. Folio — of this houſe, 
MALOXNE, 


— Lipfbury yinfold, 1 The allufion which m to be con- 


| wo in this line I do not underſtand. In the violent eruption 
of reproaches which burſts from Kent in this dialogue, there ate 


ſome epithets which the commentators have left unexpounded, and 
which I am not very able to make clear. Of a three-ſuited hnave 
I know not the meaning, ualeſs it be that he has different drefſes 


for different occupations. * Lily-liver'd is cowardly; white-blooded 


and white-liver'd are ſtill in vulgar uſe. An one-trunk-inheriting ſave 


I take to be a wearer of old caſt-off clothes, an inheritor of torn 


breeches. JONHSON. 
1 do not find the name of Lipſbury: it may be a cant phraſe, 


with ſome corruption, taken from a place where the {ines were 
arbitrary. Three-ſuited ſhould, I believe, be third-ſuited, wearing 
clothes at the third fand. Bdgar, in his pride, Hay. three ſulls 


only, FARMER, | 
Lipſbury pinfold may be a cant e n importing the ſame as 
Lob's Pound.. So, in Maſlinger's Duke of Milan: 
% To marry her, and ſay he was the party | 
„ Found in Lob's Pound.” 


4 © Pinfold is a hun Thus in Gaſcoigue' 5 Dan Bartholomew of 
Bathe, 1587: 


e la ſuch . gin folds » were his ene pent. 


fi - C3 . e 


KING LEAR . Wh 


STEw. Why doſt thou uſe me thus? I know thee 
ot. „ HOLT 1 
” Kr. Fellow, I know thee. 
erew. What doſt thou know me for? 
KexT. A knave; a raſcal, an eater of broken 
meats; 2 baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly, three- 


2% 


_ Thrue-ſuited inave might mean, in an age of oftentatious finery 
like that of Shakſpeare, one who had no greater change of rai- 
ment than fret ſuits would furniſh him with; ſo, in Ben Jouſon's 
Silent Woman: „ — wert a pitiful fellow, and hadſt nothing but 
three ſuits of apparel: *” or it may ſignify a fellow thrice-ſued at 
law, who has three ſuits for debt ſtandiog out againſt bim. A one 
jrunk-inkeriting ſlave may be a term uſed to deſcribe a fellow, che 
whole of whole polleſſions are confined. to one coffer, and that too 
inkerited from his father, who was no better provided, or had no- 
thing more to bequeath to his ſucceſſor in poverty ; a poor rogue 


| hereditary, as Timon calls Apemantus. A worfled-flocking nave is ano. 


ther reproach of the ſame kind. The ſtockings in England, in the 
reiga of queen Elizabeth, (as I learn from Stubbs's Anatomie of 


 4buſes, printed in 1595) were remarkably expenſive, and ſcarce any 


other kind than filk were worn, even (as this author ſays) by 


| thoſe who bad not above forty ſhillings a year wages. — So, in an 


old comedy, called The Hog hath loft its Pearl, 1614, by R. Tailor: 


* — good parts are no more ſet by in theſe times, than a good 5 


leg in a woollen flocking.” 
Again, in The Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcber : 

% Green fickneſſes and ſerving-men light on you, 

i With greaſy breeches, and in woollen ſtockings." 


* 


Again, in The Miſeries of inforc'd Marriage, 1607, two ſober 
young men come to claim their portion from their elder vrotber 


who is a ſpendthrift, and tell him: „ Our birth-right, good bro- 


ther: this town craves maintenance; filk ſtockings mutt be had, Kc. 
Silk ſtockings were not made in England till 1560, the ſecond 


year of queen Elizabeth's reign, Of this extravagance Drayton |, 


takes notice in the 16th fong of his Polyolbions VE: 
Which our plain fathers erſt would have accounted fin, 

«© Before the coftly coach and ſilken flock came in.” 

This term of reproach alfo occurs in The Phenis, by Middleton, 
1607: « Mettreza Auriola keeps her love with half the coſt that 


I am at; her friend can go afoot, like a good huſband; walk in 


worjies flockings, and inquire for the kxpenny ordinary,” MALONS. | 


6 
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* 


"ſuited, hundred- pound,“ filthy worſted-flockjns | 
knave; alily-liver'd, action-taking knave; a whor: 
ſon, glaſs-gazing, ſuperſerviceable, finical rogue; 
one: trunkinheriting ſlave; one that would'ſt be 

a bawd, in way of good ſervice, and art nothing 
but the compoſition of a knave, beggar, coward, pan- 


dar, and the ſon and heir of a mongrel bitch: one 


whom 1 will beat into clamorous whining, if thou 


deny'ſt the leaſt ſyllable of thy addition.“ 
SrrwW. Why what a monſtrous fellow art thou, 


thus to rail on one, that is neither known of thee, 


Fe Ho eds EO ea Ing 
KENT. What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, to 


deny thou know'ſt me? Is it two days ago, fince 
I tripp'd up thy heels, and beat thee, before the 
king? Draw, you rogue: for, though it be night, 
the moon ſhines; I'Il make a ſop o' the moonſhine 


95 un dred.Pound,] A hundred-pound genileman is a term of 
reproach uſed in Middleton's Phenix, 1607, STEEVENS. . 
1 adlion- la ling knave ;] i. e. a fellow, who, if you beat 
him, would bring an action for the aſlault, inſtead of reſeuting it 

like a man of courage, M. MASON. 5 | | 


0s whorſon, glaſs-gazing — rogue; ] This epithet none of 


the commentators have explained; nor am I ſure that I underſtand. 


it. In Timon of Athens the glaſs-fac'd flatterer is mentioned, 


that is, ſays Dr. Johnſon, '«++ he that ſhows in his own look, as by 


refleRion, the looks of his patron. — Glaſs-gazing may be licenti- 
ouſly uſed for one enamoured of himſelf; who gazes often at his 
own perſon: in a glaſs, MALON B. TSR 

7 —— addition. ] i. e. titles. The Statute 1 Hen, V. ch. 5. 
which direds that in certain writs a deſcription {ſhould be add 
to the name of the defendant, expreſſive of his eſtate, myſtery, 


degree, Kc. is called the ſtatute of Additions, MALONE. 


| Kent, is not only boifterous in his manners, but abuſive in his 
language. His exceſſive ribaldry proceeds from an over ſolicitude 
to prevent being diſcovered; like St. Peter's ſwearing from a limilar 


motive. HENLEY, | 


in 


of you 5 Draw, you whorſon -nllionly barber- N 
monger.“ draw. [drawing lus ſword, . 
STEW. Away; I have nothing to do with thee, 


1 II make a 107 0' the 5 of vou] This is equivalent 
lo our modern phraſe of making the ſun Hine through any one. But, 
alluding to the natural philoſophy of that time, it is obſcure. The 
Peripatetics thought, though falſely, that the rays of the moon 
were cold and moiſt, The ſpeaker therefore ſays, be would make 
a ſop of his agony. which ſhould abſorb the humidity of the 
moon's rays, by letting them into bis guts. For this reaſon 
Shakſpeare, in Romeo and Juliet, ſays: | 
„ the moonlhine's watry beams,” | 
And, in The Midſummer Night's Dream: © 5 
6 | Quench: din the 5 beams of the wary moon.” | 
WARBURTON. | 


1 wuch queſtion. if « our author bad lo deep a meaning as is here ; 
imputed to him by his more erudite commentator. STEEVENS, 


I'll make a ſop 0' the moonſhine of you.] Perhaps here an equi= | 
voque was intended. In The Old Shepherd's Kalendar, among oa | 
diſhes recommended for e „One is eggs. in moneſhine.” 
|  Fanairk.. 


Again, in fome verſes within; a eter of Howell' to Sir Thomas. | 
How: | 

Could 1 thoſe whitely ſtars go nigh, 

„Which make the milky way i' th' ſkie, 

Id poach them, and as moonſkine dreſs, | | 

„% To make my Delia a curious meſs.” STEEVENS. . 

I ſuppoſe he means, that after baving beaten the Steward ſuffi- 
cieutly, and made his fleſh as ſoft as moiſtened bread, he will lay 
him flat on the ground, like a ſop in a pan, or a rapkaid, So, 
in Troilus and Creſſida: | | 
And make a / of all this doll globe. MALONE. 


5 —— barber-monger,] - Of this word I do not e ſce the af 
force, JoansoN, £ 


| Barler-monger may mean, * in the lower wah. : a fur : 
upon the fteward, as taking fees for a recommendation to che 
buſiveſs of che family FARMER, | 


adjuſt his hair and beard. M. MASON. - 


Barber=monger Fee means one who conforts much with 
batbers, MALONE,. | | 


Vol. XX, e 


A barber-monger; 1. e. a fop, who deals wuch with barbers, to 5 wa 


+ ff 
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KENT. Draw, you raſcal you come With letters 
againſt the king; and take vanity the puppet's 
part,“ againſt the royalty of her father: Draw, you 
rogue, or I'll ſo carbonado your thanks : dran, 
you raſcal; come your ways. 


STEW. Help, ho! murder! help! 


KENT. Strike, you ſlave; fland, rogue, fand; 
you neat ſlave, ſtrike. 8 [beating jim, 


STEW. Help ho! murder! murder! 


6 Enter EDMUND, CornwaALL, | Recan, GLostts, 
and Servants. 4 


pu. How now? What's the matter? Part. 


KENT. With you, goodman boy, if you pleaſe; 
Cone, I 'l fleſh you; come on, Ours mailer. 


G10. Weapons! arms! What's the matter here? 


Cox. Keep peace, upon your lives; 
He dies, that ſtrikes again:“ What! is the matter? 


Rd. The meſſengers from our hier and the 
King e 


— — vanity the puppet's part,] Alluding to the myſteries or 
allegorical ſhows, in which vanity, guys and ether vices, werg 
perſonified, Jounsox. | 
So, in Vo bone, or the Fox; | 
% Get you a cittern, Lady Vanity. 4 STEIN. 


The deſcription is applicable only to the old moralities, between 


Which and the myſteries there was an eſſential difference. RiTSON. | 
3 —— neat ſlave,] You mere flaye, you very ſlave. JOHNSON. 


You neat ſlave, 1 believe, means no more than you finical raſcal, 
you who are an allemblage of foppery and poverty, Ben Jonſon ulcs 
the ſame epithet in his Poetafter : 

% By the leave, my neat . „»  STERVERS, 

4 He dies, that firikes again :] So, in Othello : 

He that ſtirs next to catve for bis own rage, 
« He dies upon the motion.” STEVENS. 


5 


KING LEAR Wd 


nw. What is your difference? ſpeak. 

SrEwW. Iam fcarce in breath, my lord. 
KEEN T. No marvel, you bave {ſo beſtirr'd your, 
walour. You cowardly raſcal, nature diſclaims in 
thee; * a tailor made thee. 


Corn. Thou art a ſtrange fellow: a railor make 
a man? 


EKxN Tr. Ay,'a tailor, kr: 3 lone cutter, or a 
painter, could not have made him ſo ill, though 
they had been but two hours at the trade. 


Corv. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 


STEW. This ancient rullian, bir, whoſe life I have 
e | 5 
At ſuit of his grey Volts, — 
KENT. Thou whorſbn zed! thou unneceſſary 
| leer! — My lord, if you will give me leave, 1 


EMSRS nethiy aifclaims in thee; ] 80 the quartos and the folio, 5 
| The modern editors read, without authority: 


— nature diſclaims her here in thee, 
The old reading is the true oue. 59, in Ks Brome's Northern 
Laſs, 1633: 
I vill Aa in your A bexerfter?* 

Again, in The "Cal is Alter'd, by Ben Jonſon, 1609: 

| « Thus to diſclaim in all th' eflects of e 5 
Again: n 
| « No, I diſclaim in her, 1 ſpit at her.“ 5 8 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, B. III. chap, xvi : 


* Not theſe, my lords, make me diſclaim in it which all 
puſue.“ STEEVENS, 


* Thou whorſon zcd! thou unneceſſary letter! |] Zed is here pro- 
bably uſed as a term of contenipt, becauſe it is the laſt letter in the 
Engliſh alphabet, and as its place may be ſupplied by S, and the 
Roman alphabet has it not; neither is it read in an word origi- 
vally Teutonic. In Barret's Alvearic, or Quadruple Diflionary, 
1580, it is quite omitted, as the author affirms it to be rather a 
{yllable than a letter. C (as Dr. Jobnlou fuppoſed) canuct be the 


uuneceflary letter, as there are mauy words in which its place will 
not be 8 by any ar, as charity, chafiity, &c. STEEVENS, | 


A a 2 
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will tread this unbolted villain ? into mortar,* and 

daub the wall of a jakes with him, — Spare my 

grey beard, you wagtail ? 

_ _ Conn. Peace, firrah!. 

You beaflly knave, know you no reveren ce? 

EKxNT. Yes, fir; but anger has a privilege.“ 
Corn, Why art thou angry? 5 
KENT, That ſuch a flave as this mould wear a 

ſword, 


Who wears no honeſty. Such int rogues a as 
1 -thete,.* 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain 


Which are too intrinſe Cunlooſe: * ſmooth. every 
palſion* 


This i is taken from the grammarians of the time, Mulcaſter ſays, 
« Z is much harder amongſt us, and ſeldom ſeen: —8 is become 


its lieutenant general. It is lightlie erpreifed in W OY in 


foren enfranchiſements,” FARMER, 


7 —— this unbolted villain ——] i. e. unrefined by A 
the bran yet in him. G from the bakehouſe. 


WARBURTON, 


* —— into tw) This . was much in uſe in our 


author's time, 80, Maſlivger, in his N ew oY to pay old Debts, 
Act I. ſc. i: 


I will help your memory, 
« And tread thee into mortar." STEEVENS, 


Unbolled mortar is mortar made of unſifted lime, and therefore 


to break the lumps it is neceſſary to tread it by men in wooden 


ſhoes. This unbolted villain} 1s therefore this coarſe raſcal. 
| ToLLET- 


9 Ya, fir; but anger has a privilege. ] So, in King John ? 
| 4e Sir, fir, impatience bath its privilege.” STEEVENS. 


OR FS Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, ] The words—as theſe, are, 


in my opinion, a manifeſt interpolation, and derange the metre 
without, the leaft i Improvement of the ſenſe. STEEVENS. 


? Like rats, oft bite the hoh cords in twain 


Which are 400 ) intrinſe TOs ] By theſe . cords the poet : 


K ING LEAR 3 


That in the natures of their lords ee; : 
bring axed to fire, lnow to their colder moods; Or 


means the vatural union between parents, and children, The 
metaphor is taken from the cords of the ſanfluary; and the fomen- 
ters of family differences are compared to theſe ſacrilegious rats, 
The expreſſion is fine and noble, WARBURTON. 


The quartos read—to intrench, The folio—f'intrince. Tatrinſe, 
for ſo it ſhould be written, I ſuppoſe was uſed by Shakſpeare for 
intrinſecate, a word which, as Theobald Sas Wogan bare he has uſed 
in Antony and Cleopatrac 

„ Come, mortal wretch, Ob 
„ With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinſecale 
Of life at once untie.' | 

We _ had already in this play reverbs for reotrberates Again 

in Hamlet : | 
« Seaſon your admiration "Ki a while | 
„ With an atlent ear.“ 

The word intrinſecate was but newly bus dated into our language, 
when this play ng e See the preface to Marſton's Scourge 
of Villanie, 1598: I know he will vouchſafe it ſome of his 
- new-minted 9 as real, intrinfecate, Delf lic le, xc. 

doubt whether Dr. Warburton has not, as uſual, ſeen more in 
this paſſage than the poet intended. In the quartos the word Joly 
is not found, and I ſuſpedꝭ it to be an interpolation made in the 
folio edition. We might perhaps beiter read, with the elder copy, 

Like rats, oft bite thoſe cords i i= twain, en are 5 
Too, &c. MALONE. J 8 ö 


„ taooth eve paſſion —] So the old copies; for which 
Mr, Pope and the ſubſequent editors ſubflituted /ooth. The verb 
to ſmooth oceurs frequently in our elder writers. "us in Greene g 
Groatſworth of Witt 1592: | 

„% For fince he learn'd to uſe the poet s pen, 

„ He learn'd likewiſe with ſmoothing words to feign.“ 
Again, in Titus Andronicus: 8 

% Yield to his humour, ſmooth, and ſpeak bim fair,” 
Again, in our poet's King Richard III: | 

Smile in men's faces, e deceive, and cog.” 


— 


5 'MALONME. 1 


Mr. Holt White has Ke in a note on Pericles, that in ſome | 
counties they ſay— Jmootl the Bs. inſtead of “ firote the cat. 


| Thug alle Milton: 


„ —— ſmoothing the raven down 


« Of ien NAToxx. 2 


| | Aa 3 : 
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As knowing nought,“ like dogs, but following, — 


Gooſe, if J had you upon Sarum plain, 


bird otherwiſe called the king-fi/her. The vulgar opinion was, 


TC TR TT IS 
3 
A 


ready to fall in a fit. Johxsox. 


| Arthur kept his court in the Weſt; ſo this alludes to ſome prover- 


Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their maſters,” 


A plague upon your epileptick viſage !* 
Smile you my ſpeeches, as J were a fool? 


I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot.“ 
_ Conn, What, art thou mad, old fellow? 


> ans turn their 400 beaks 
With every gale and vary of their maſters, ] The 1% is the 


that this bird, if hung up, would vary with the wind, and by ] 

that means ſhow from what point it blew. So, in Marlo we's Jeu 1 

of Malta, 1633: ” 

| « But how now flands the wind ? I 

« Into what corner peers my halcyon's bil?“ 

Again, in Storer's 2 and Death of Thomas Wolſey, Cardinall \ 
à poem, 1599: 

„ „% Or as a | halcyon with her turning breſt, 4 


©« Demonftrates wind from wind, and eaſt from welt. - 
Again, in The tenth Booke of Notable Thinges, by Thomas 
Lupton, 4to. bl. I: A lytle byrde called the Kings Fyſher, 
being hanged up in the ayre by the neck, his nebbe or byll wyll 
be alwayes dyrect or ſtrayght againſt ye winde. STFEVENS, 
+ As knowing nought, ] 4s was ſupplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
for the ſake of conneQion as well as metre. 'STEEVENS, 


1 epuleptick viſage! ] The Frighted | countenance wk a man 


Conde ] Was the place where the romances ſay king 


bial ſpeech in thoſe romances. WARBURTON. 
So, in The Birth of Merlin, 1662: 


40 —— Talſe more powers 
o man with ſtrength the caſtle Camelo!.” 
Again, in Drayton's Poholbion, Song III: 
Like Camelot, what place was ever yet renown'd? 
© Where, as at Carlion, oft he SIM the: table round,” 
„ S STEEVENS, 
In Somerfetſhire, near Camelot, are many "large moors, where 
are bred great quantities of geeſe, ſo that many other places are 
from hence ſupplicd with quills and featbets. HANMER. | 
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ie to fell you out? 
day that. 15 | 
KExr. No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and ſuch a knave.” 


CORN. Why doſt thou call him bare! ? What's EF 
| his offence? pe 


KENT. His countenance kkes me not.“ 


Cons. No more, perchance, does wine, or his, 5 
or hers, £5 


KENT. Sir, its my occupation to vi plain; 
] have ſeen better faces in my time, 
Iban Rands on any ſhoulder that I ſee 
Before me at this inſtant. | 


CORN. This is ; ſome fellow. D 
Who, baving been prais'd for bluntneſs, doth affect 
A ſaucy roughnels; and conſtrains the garb, 
Quite from his nature:“ He cannot flatter, he!— 
An honeſt mind and plain, —be muſt ſpeak. truth: 
An they will take it, ſo; if not, he's plain, 48 
Theſe kind of knaves I know, which in this plain- e 
neſss 5 
Harbour more e craft, and more corrupter ends, 


1 No contraries hold more antipathy, | 
Than I and ſuch a kriave,] Hence Mr, Pope's exprefion: 
„The ſtrong autipathy of good to bad.“ TolIETr. 
—lixes me 351.] i. . pleaſe me not. So, in ren Man, 
out of his Humour: 
„ did but caſt an amorous eye, een now, 5 
4 IR a Pair of gloves that ſomewbat lik's me,” ; 
| — STRSvENS, | 


v. — con rains the garb, 


Quite from his nature :] Forces: his alfa. or his ſcare 10 
e totally nl From his natural resse. 3 1 
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Than twenty filly Gackiot obſervants* | 

That ſtretch their duties nicely. 

EKExNr. Sir, in good ſooth, in ſincere verity, 
Under the allowance of your grand aſpect, 


Whoſe influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 


On flickering Phcebus' front,. — 

Conn, 
Kent. To go out of my dialect, which you dif. 
commend fo much. I know, fir, 1 am no flatterer; 
he that beguiled you, in a plain accent, was a plain 
knave; which, for my part, I will not be, though 
1 ſhould win { your diſpleaſure to entreat me to it. 


> Than wen lilly ducking rente Silly means fabi, or 
ruſtick. So, in Cymbeline, Act V. Ic. iii: 

here was a fourth man in a filly habit,” meaning Poſthy. 
mus in the dreſs of a peaſaut. Nie is with e foly, 
Niais. Fr. STEEVENS. 


See Vol. XIX. p. 198, 8 Nicely is, 1 think, with the ut. 


moſt exactneſs, with an attention to the moſt minute trifi:. So, in 


Romeo and Juliet : 
„e The letter was not nice, but full of charge.” ' MALONE. 


3 On flickering Pheabus' front,] Dr. Johnſon in his Di&nay 


ſays this word means to flutter, I meet with it in The io of 
Cho mon, Knight of the Golden Shield, 1599: 


% By flying force of flickering fame your grace ſhall under. 
an 
- Again, in The Pilgrim of Beaumont and Fletcher: - 
% ſome caftrel 
© That bovers over her, and dares her daily; 
© Some flickring ſlave.— — 
Stanyhurſt, in his tranſlatioa of the fourth book of | Virgil's 


2 Eneid, 1582, deſcribes Iris, 


„% From the ſky down flickering,” Ke. 
And again in the old play, entitled, Fuimus Troes, 1633: 
„ With gaudy pennons flickering i in the air. STxEVENs. 


Dr. Johnſon's interpretation is too vague for the purpoſe. To 


Nic ler is indeed to flutter; but in a particular manner, which may 


be better exemplified by the motion of a Jams, than explained by 
any verbal deſcription. HeNLzeY. 


1 —.— longs 1 ſhould win jour diſpleaſure lo entreat me {0 it.] 


What mean'ſt by this? 
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Cox. What was the offence you gave him? 
STEW. | Never any; 

It pleas d the king his maſter, very late, 

To ſtrike at me, upon his miſco on: 1 | 

When he, conjunct,“ and flattering his diſpleaſure, 


Tripp'd me 'behind ; being down, inſulted, rail'd, Bc 5 


And put upon him ſach a deal of man, 
That worthy'd him, got praiſes of the king 
For him attempting who was ſelf-ſubdu'd; 
And, in the fleſhment ” of this dread exploit, 5 
Drew on me here.“ 
Kexr, None of theſe rogues, and cowards, 


But Ajax 1 is their fool.“ 


| Though I ſhould win you, diſpleaſed 28 you now are, to like me 


Jo well as to intreat me to bea CRAVE, Jouxsox. | 
5 Never any :] Old copy: 
1 never gave him any. Ek 

The words here omitted, which are unneceſſary to ſenſe 4901 in- 


jurious to metre, were properly extruded by Sir * ä 
as a mauifeſt interpolation. STEEVENS, 


— conjund,] is the Hg of the old goons; ; compadl, of the 


F 


| fg STEEVENS, 


1 —— flefiment ——] A young foldier - is ſaid to fleſh his ſword, 
the firſt time be draws blood withit. Fleſhment, therefore, is bers 
metaphorically applied to the firſt ad of ſervice which Kent, in 
bis Lew capacity, had performed for his maſter; and, at the ſame. 
time, in a ſarcaſtick ſenſe, as though he had efleemed it an heroick 
exploit to trip a man behind, that was aQually nes HENLEY, 

* Drew on me here.] Old copy: 

Drew on me here again, 


But as Kent kad not drawn on him before, au as ine FO ee We 5 


again corrupts the metre, I have ventured to leave it out. STEEVENS., 
Hut Ajax is their fool.] Meaning, as we ſhould now expres it. 


| Ajax i is a fool tofthem, there are none of theſe knaves and cowards, 


that if you believe themſelves, are not ſo brave, that Ajax is a fool 
compared to them: alluding to the ſteward's account of their 
quarrel, where be ſays of Kent, This ancient ruffian, whole life I 
have ſpared in pity to his grey beard.” When a mau is compared to 
one who excels him very much in any art or quality—it i is a a vulgar 


expreſſion, to lay, 6 He is but 4 fog to lim.“ 
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On whole employment I was ſent to you: 


1 


Mr. Maloue in his Second Appendix to the Supp. to Shakſpeare, 8vo, 


_ have been erroneous. STFEVENS., 


Cor. Fetch forth the Noda; ho! 

You ſtubborn ancient Fave,” os reverend d brag 

gart: G! 

We'll teach you TD I # Nis 
KENT. Sir. I am too ola to learn: Wil 


Call not your ſtocks for me: | ſerve the king; 


You ſhall do ſmall reſpect, ſhow too bold malice 
Againſt the grace and perfon of my maſter, | 


Stocking his meſſenger. 
Con. Fetch forth the ſtocks:— ; 
As I've life and Bond there thall he bt till 2 
noon. Te 
Rc. Till noon! till night, my lord; and all Fe 
night too. 
KENT. Why, madam, 1fI were : your father” $ dog. 4 
: You ſhould not ule me fo. 
Ris: Sir, being his knave, 1 vil. 
255 [Stocks brought out? u 


So, in thy Wiſe for a Month, Atphonto. ov 

% The experienc'd drugkards, let me have them all, 

« And let them drink their wiſh, I'll make them ideots.” 

| | M. Mason. 
The foregoing explanation of this paſſage was ſuggeſted allo by 


1783, iti oppolition to au idea of mine, wich I readily allow to 


Our poet has elſe here employed the ſame phraſeology. 80, in 
The Taming of the Shrew : 
« Tut, ſhe's a lamb, a dove, « fool to him,” | 
Again, in King Henry VIITe 9 5 
„% —— bo this maſek 
„ Was cry'd incomparable, and the enſuing night 
4% Made it a fool and beggar,” 
The phraſe i in this ſeuſe is yet uſed in low language. MALONE. 


0 —— ancient fnave,] Two of the quattos read—mi/creant 
knave, and one of them —unreverent, inflead of reverend. STELVENS: | 
9 Stocks xc. * This i is not the el time that Rocks bad been in- 
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CoRN. This i is a fellow of the at um colour * 
Our ſiſter ſpeaks of: Come, bring away the ſtocks. 
Glo. Let me beleech your grace not to do ſo: 
* His fault is much, and the 'good king his maſter 
Will check him for't: your purpos'd low correction 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt and contemned'ſt wretches,* 
For pilferings and moſt common treſpaſſes, £ 
Are puniſh'd with:“ the king muſt take it ill. 
That he's ſo lightly valued in his meſſenger,” 
Should have him thus reſtrain'd, © 
CORN nn III anſwer that. 
| Rec. My ſiſter may receive it much more worſe, 
Jo have her gentleman abns'd, aſſaulted, 
For ſollowing her affairs.*—Pat in his legs.— 
[KENT is put in the flocks. 
Come, my g good lord; + 1 
| [Exeunt REG. and Conn, 


eue on 0 ſtage. In Mick-ſcorner, which - was printed ly 
in the reign of King Henry VIII. Pily is put into them, and left 
there till be is freed * e ee and Contemplacyon. | 
 STERVBNS, 


? colour — The quartos read, nature. | STEEVENS. 5 


3 His fault ——] All between the e is omitted in the 


folio. STEEVENS. | 
1 — and aids Se The quartos read—and 


temne/t wretches; This copjedural emendation was rugged by 


Mr. Steevens. MALONE. 


I found this correction already made in an ancient hand in the 
margin of one of the quarto copies. STEEVENS. 


, Yor Joon her affairs, &c.] This line is not in the folio, | 


MALONE, | 


6 I know not whether this crema of putting Kent in the 


flocks be not ridiculed in the puniihimeys of Numps, in Den Jovien: rs 


| Bartholomew Fair. 


It ſhould be remembered, that formerly in great houles, as "NY | 
in ſome colleges, there were moveable flocks for the corredion of | 


: te ſervants. FARMER, 


. - 
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Gro. I am ſorry for thee, friend; 'tis the dake\ 
pleaſnre, | 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd, nor Ropp'd :7 V1 entreat for 
* . | | 
KenT. Pray, do not, fir: I have watch'd, and 
; -" travell'd/bard;-- „ 
Some time I ſhall ſleep out, the reſt Ill whiſtle, 
A good man's fortune may grow out at heels: 
Give you good morrow! ' 
Gro. The duke's to blame in this; "twill be ill 
taken. ew. Exit. 
RENT. Good king, that muſt approve the com- 
- mon law!* ER TE 


7 Will not be rubb'd, nor fioppd;)] Metaphor from bowling, 
5 | on Ls 8 | WaäkBURTOx. 
God king, that muſt approve the common ſaw! Xc.] That art now 
to exemplify the common proverb, That out of, &c. That changeſt 
better for worſe. Hanmer obſerves, that it is a proverbial ſaying, 
applied to thoſe who are turned out of houſe and home to the open 
weather. It was perhaps firſt uſed of men diſmiiled from an hoſpita), 
or houſe of charity, ſuch as was ereRed formerly in many places 
for travellers, Thoſe houſes bad names properly enough alluded 
to by heavens benediftion. JOUNSON. 3 —5 5 
The ſaw alluded to, is in Heywood's Dialogues on Proverbs, 
Dook Ih. chap. 8 2 . | 
eln your running from him to me, ye runne 
Out of God's bleſſing into the warme ſunne,' Spe 
E 55 1 | V TyRWHITT, 
Kent was not thinking of the king's being turned out of houſe and 
home to the open weather, a miſery which be has not yet experienced, 
but of his being likely to receive a worſe reception from Regan 
than that which he had already experienced from bis elder daughter 
Goneril. Hanmer therefore certainly miſunderſtood the paſſage. 
A quotation from Holinſhed's Chronicle, may prove the beſt 
comment on it. This Auguftine after his arrival cooverted the 


Saxons indeed from Paganiſme, but, as the proverb ſayth, bringing 
them out of Goddes bleſſing into the warme ſunne, he alſo imbued 
them with no leſſe hurtful ſuperſtition than they did know before, 


/ 
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Thou out of heaven's benediQion com'ſt 


To the warm ſnn! _ bs 
Approach, thon beacon to this under globe, 
That by thy comfortable beams I may . 


Peruſe this letter !—Nothing almoſt ſees miracles,” 


But miſery I know, 'tis from Cordelia; * 
Who bath moſt fortunately been inform'd 
Of my obſcured courſe; and ſhall find ume. 
From this enormous ſtate, —ſeeking to give 
Lofſes their remedies: * — All weary and o'er- 
watch'd, VVV 
See alſo Howell's Collection of Engliſh proverbs in his Dic- 
tiovary, 1660: © He goes out of God's bleſſing to the warm ſun, 
viz, from good to worſe.” MALONE. | | 


9 —— Nothing almoſt ſees miracles, ] Thus the folio. The quartos 
read—Nothing almoſt ſees my wrack. STEEVENS, 185 I 


I now, tis from Cordelia; &c. ] This paſſage, which 
ſome of the editors have degraded as ſpurious, to the margin, aud 


others have filenty altered, I have faithfully printed according to 


the quarto, from which the folio differs only in punduation- The 
pallage is very obſcure, if not corrupt. Perhaps it may be read 


thus; | | 
Cordelia — has been informed 
Of my obſcured courſe, and ſhall find time 
From this enormous Rtate-ſecking, to give 
Loſſes their remedies, —— | 


„ . . / Vr | . 
Cordelia is informed of our affairs, aud when the enormous care 


of ſteling her fortune will allow her time, ſhe will employ it in re- 


medying loſſes. This is harſh; perhaps ſomething better may be 


found, I bave at leaſt ſupplied the genuine reading of the old 
copies, Enormous is unwonted, out of rule, out of the ordinary 
courſe of things. JOHNSON. 5 | es 


So Holinſhed, p. 647, 5 The maier perceiving this enormous. 


doing,” ke, STEEVENS, 
— and ſhall find time e eats 
From this enormous flatt,um—ſtcking to give 


Loſſes their remedies: ] 1 confeſs do not underſtand this paſſage, 
unleſs it may be conſidered as divided parts of Cordelia's litter, 
which be is reading to himſelf by moonlight: it certainly conveys 
the ſenſe of what ihe would have ſaid, In reading a leiter, it is 
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Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This ſhameful lodging. 


natural enough to dwell on thoſe circumſtances in it that promiſe 


the change in our affairs which we moſt wiſh for; and Kent havin dom 
read Cordelia's aſſurances that ſhe will find a time to free the injured In 
from the enormous miſrule of Regan, is willing to go 10 ſleep with the 
that pleaſing reflegion uppermoſt in his mind. But this is were that 
conjedute. STEEVENS. \ - ES 5 js 0! 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage cannot be right; fo 1 
although in the old ballad from whence this play is ſuppoled io ber 
be taken, Cordelia is forced to ſeck her fortune, in the play iifef 3 
ſhe is queen of France, and has no fortune to ſeek: but it is more K : 
difficult to diſcover the real meaning of this ſpeech, than to feſute * 
bis conje dure. It ſeems to me, that the verb, ſhall find, is not on 
governed by the word Cordelia, but by the pronoun 1, inthe be. 
giuning of the ſentence; and thet the words from this enormous flate, 
do not refer to Cordelia, but to Kent bimſelf, dreſſed like a clown, I 
and condemned to the Rocks, —an enormous tate indeed for a man W 
of his high rank, Sa % 
The difficulty of this paſſage has ariſen from a miſtake in all me 
the former editors, who have printed theſe three lines, as if they 15 
were a quotation from Cordelia's letter, whereas they are in fad to 
| the words of Kent himſelf; let the reader convfider them in that thi 
. ligbt, as part of Kent's own ſpeech, the obſcurity is at an end, are 
aud the meaning is clearly this: —** I know that the letter is from 
Cordelia, (who hath been informed of my obſcured coufſe] and 
ſhall gain time, by this firauge diſguiſe and fituation, which ! th 
ſhall employ in ſeeking to remedy our preſent loifes.” M. Mason. * 
Notwithſtanding the ingenuity and confidence of Mr. M. Maſon, 10 
(bo bas not however done juſtice to his own idea) I cannot but a 
concur with Mr. Steeveus, in alſcribipg theſe broken expreſſions to hi 
the letter of Cordelia. — For, if the words were Kent's, there will lu 
be no intimation from the letter that can give the leaſt inſight to 
_ Cordelia's deſign; and the only apparent purport of it will be, to q 
tell Kent that ſhe knew his ſituation. But excluſive of this conſi - % 
deration, what hopes could Kent entertain, in a condition ſo | 
'.  _Ceplorable as his—unleſs Cordelia ſhould take an opportunily, f 


from the auarchy of the kingdom, and the broils ſubſiſting between 
Albany and Cornwall—of finding à time, to give loſſes thrir rene- 
dies? —Curan had before mentioned to Edmund, the rumour of 

wars toward, | between theſe dukes, This report bad veached 
Cordelia, who, having alſo. diſcovered the ſituation and fidelity of 
Kent, writes to inform him, that ſhe ſhould avail heifelf of wa 
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portant, good night; ſmile once more: turn th 
Wheel! ue. flees, 


6ſt opportunity which the enormities of the times might offer 


of reſtoring bim to her father's favour, and her father to his king 7 


dom. [See AQ III. ſc. i. Ad IV. ſc. ii.] HENLEY, 


In the old copies theſe words are priated in the ſame charaQer ag 
the reſt of the ſpeech. I have adhered io them, not conceiving 
that they form any part of. Cordelia's letter, or that any part of it 
is of can be read by Kent. He wiſhes for the riſing of the ſun, 


that be may read it. I ſuſpe@ that two half lines bave been loſt 
between the words flate and ſeeking. This enormous tal. means, 1 


think, the confuſion ſubliſting in the ſtate, in conſequence of the 
diſcord which had ariſen between the dukes of Albany and Corn« 


wall; of which Kent hopes Cordelia will avail heriell, TH Lay» 3 in 


a ſubſequent ſcene, 
„ There is divifion, 
« Although as yet the face of it be cover'd | 
« With mutual cunning, 'twixt Albany and Cornwall.” 


In the modern editions, after the words under globe, the follows 
ing direction bas been inſerted: „ Loo ting up to the moon.” Kent 
is {urely here addreſhng, not the moon, but the ſun, which he has 
mentioned in the preceding line, and for whoſe riſing he is impa- 

tient, that he may read Cordelia's letter. He has juſt before (aid 
to Gloſter, “ Give you good morrow!” The comfortable beams of 
the moon no poet, I believe, has mentioned. Thoſe of the fun . 


are again mentioned by Sbakſpeare in Timon of Athens: + 
« Thou ſun, that comfor?'ft, burn!“ Maroxz. 


My reaſon for concurring with former editors in a ereus A 


that the moon, not the ſun, was meant by the beacon, arole from a 


couſideration that the term, Hates: was more applicable to the 2s 


noon, being, like that planet, only debigned for niglit-ſervice. 


As to the epithet—comfortable, it ſuits with either luminary ; for 


be who is compelled to travel, or fit abroad, in the night, muſt 
ſurely have derived comfort from the luſtre of the moon. 


The mention of the ſun in the preceding proverbial ſentence i” 


guite accidental, and therefore ought not, in my opinion, to have 


veight on the preſent occation. By what is bere urged, however,. 
I do not mean to iofinuate that Mr. Malone's of Os is indefen-. 
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ESE NE 1 
A Part of the Heath. 

Enter EDA. 


Fps. I heard myſelf proclaim'd ; 

And, by the happy hollow ofa tree, 

Eſcap'd the hunt. No port is free; no place, 

That guard, and moſt unuſual vigilance, 

Does not attend my taking. While I may ſcape, 

I will preſerve mylelf : and am bethought 

To take the baſeſt and moſt pooreſt ſhape, 

That ever penury, in contempt of man, 

Brought near to beaſt: my face Fll grime with 

„% «© WED oy we og 
Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots;“ 

And with preſented nakedneſs out-face 

The winds, and perſecutions of the (ky. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 

Of Bedlam beggars,” who, with roaring voices, 


4 —— elf all my hair in knots;] Hair thus knotted, was vul- 
garly ſuppoſed to be the work of elves and fairies in the night, So, 
in Romeo and Juliet: ud.” | I | 

„ plats the manes of horſes in the night, 

And bakes the /- loc in foul fluttiſh hairs, 

«© Which, once untavgled, much misfortune bodes.“ 
ik os OY * STEEVENS, 
® Of Bedlam beggars,] In The Bell-man of London, by Decker, 
| Sth edit. 1640, is the following accouut of one of theſe charaders, 
under the title of an Abrakam-Man, ++ —— he ſweares be hath 
been in Bedlam, and will talke frantickely of purpoſe : you lee 
pinnes ſtuck in ſundry places of his naked fleſh, eſpecially 10 his 
armes, which paine be gladly puts himſelfe to, only to make you 


| believe he is out of his wits, He calles himſelfe by the name of 
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crrike in - inthe urn d and mortified bare arms 

pins, wooden pticks.“ nails, (prigs' of m—_ 3 

And with this horrible object, from low far is 
Poor pong.” villages, , ext ares, and wills, | 


Paore Tom, 404 comwing near any body cries aut; Poor Tom is " 
old, Of theſe Abraham-men, ſome be exceeding , merry, and doe 
- nothing but ſing ſongs falbioned out of their owne braines : tome 
will dance, others will doe nothing but either laugh or weepe : 

others are dogged, and ſo ſullen both in loke and ſpeech, that 
ſpying but a ſmall company in a houſe, they boldly and bluntly - 


enter, compelling” the ſervants ones feare to give them what Aer | 


demand.“ 

Again, in 0 per fe 0, Kc. Being an Addition &e. 1 the Belle 
man's Second Night-walke X c. 16122. | 

« Crackers tyed to a dogges tayle make not the poots curre 
runne faſter, than thele Abram ninnies doe the fils villages of the 
countty, ſo that when they come to any doore 2 a begging, . 
is denied them.“ 2 

To ham Abraham, a cant term, ſtill in uſe among ſailors and 
the eur may have this origin. STEEVENS, 


6 _— wooden pricks, ] ji. e. ſkewers, 80, in The it of the 
Devil, bl, I. no date. 1 give to the butchers, &c. pricks inough 
to ſet 1 their thin meate, W it ay are thicke and well 
ſedde STEEVEXS. | 


Steevens is right: the anonymus, of which the beſt Gowers are . 
wade, is called prick-wood.. N. MASON. = VE | 


5 farms, ] The quartos read, low ele! 5 
N 75 STEFVENS, 


q Poor pelting villagu, Pelting is uſed bs sbaklpeare in the 
ſenſe of beggarly : I ſuppoſe fiom pelt a ſkin, The \ bg BOY 
generally cloathed in leather, WARBURTON. |» 


Pelting is, 1 believe, only an accidental NE bk of petty. 


Shaklpeare uſes it in The r Dream of Jun 
brooks. JOHNSON, | | 


Beaumont and Fletcher enen ofs the Gord in the fs ſeale 21 
Shakſpeare. So, in King and no King, Act IV: 

This pelling, prating peace i is good for nothing. e 
Spaniſi Curate, AR II. fc, ult. —— © To learn the ing law." 
Shaklpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream, — 66 avery. org; river.” . 

I for Meaſure, AR II. ſc. vii: 
And every pelling 11 officer.” eg 


Vor. . By 


law; I have no longer any political exiſteace. JOHNSON. | 
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Sometime with lunatick bans,? ſometime with 


prayers, 

Enforce their charity.—Poor Turlygood! poor 
| Tom!“ 

Thar 8 ſomething yet ;—Edgar1 nothing am.“ 


[ Exit, 


Again, in Troilus ot Creſts, Hedor ſays to Achilles: : 
We have had pelting wars fince you refus' d 
The Grecian cauſe,” | 
From the firſt of the two laſt inflances | it appears not to o be 4 cin 
ruption of petty, which is uſed the next word to it, but feems tg 


de the ſame as paltry: and if it comes from pelt a ſkin, as Dr, 
Warburton ſays, the poets have furniſhed villages, peace, lau, 


rivers, officers of juſtice and wars, all out of « one wardrobe, 
| STELVENS, 
| See Vol. vn. p- 42, n. 9. 100 | 
9 lunatick bans, ] To ban, is to curſe. 
so, in Mother Bombie, 1594, a comedy by Lyly: 
Well, be as be may, is no banning.” _ 


Again, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592 : 


„% Nay, 4 thoſe A Tot: me breatbe curſes forth." 
 STzeVING 
— foor Turlygood ! poor Tom! ] We ſhould read Turlupin, 


In the fourteenth century there was a new ſpecies of gipfies, called 
Turlupins, a fraternity of naked beggars, which ran up and down 


Europe. However, the church of Rome hath dignified them with 
the name of hereticks, and aQually burned ſome of then at Paris. 
But what ſort of religionifls they were, appears from Genebrard's 
account of them, © Turlupini Cynicorum ſetam ſuſcitantes, de 


nuditate pudendorum, & publico coitu.“ ee e but a 


band of Tom-o'-Bedlams. WARBURTON. 


Hanmer reads — poor Turluru. It is probable the word ru 
good was the common corrupt pronunciation. JOHNSON. | 


3 


—— Edgar I nothing am.] As Edgar I am outlawed, dead is 


The critick's idea is both too complex and too puerile for one in 
Edgar's ſituation. He is purſued, it ſeems, and proclaimed, i. e. 


a reward has been offered for taking or killing him. In afſuming 
his character, ſays* he, I may e e ; as Edgar I am 
Inevitably gone. RITSON, | 


Perhaps the meaning is, As poor Tom, I may exiſt appentng 


as Edgar, I am loſt, MALONS. _ 


22 „ ACS „.es = 
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Enter LA, Fool, and Gentleman. 


un. Tis firange, that they ſhould ſo depart 


den deo, 
and not ſend back my meſſenger. 
NT. EEO 
The night before there was no purpoſe in them 
EG ͤ dns 5 
Kur. Hail to thee, noble maſter ! 


4 Before Clofler's ca le.] It is not very clearly diſcovered why 


Lear comes hither. In the foregoing part he ſent a letter ie 


Gloſter; but no hint is given of its conteuts. „ ſeems to have 


gone to viſit Gloſter while Cornwall and Regan might prepare to 


entertain him. JOHNSON, 5 5 

It is plain, I think, that Lear comes to the earl of Glocefter's 
in conſequence of his Having been at the duke of Cornwall's, and 
having heard there, that bis ſon and daughter were gone to the 


earl of Gloceſter's. His firſt words ſhow this: „ 'Tis firange that 


they {Cornwall and Regan) ſhould ſo depart from home, and not 


| ſend hack my meſſenger (Kent).“ It is clear alſo from Kent's ſpeech 
in this ſcene, that he went direaly from Lear to the duke of 


Cornwall's, and delivered bis letters; but, inftead of being ſeat 


back with any anſwer, was ordered to follow 'the duke and ducheſs 


to the carl of Gloceſter's. But what then is the meaning of Lear's 


order to Kent in the preceding ad, ſcene v. Go you before 10 


Cloceſter with theſe letters. —— The obvious meaning, and what 


will agree beſt with the courſe of the ſubſequent events, is, that 


the duke of Cornwall and his wife were then reſiding at Gloceſter. 
Why Shakſpeare ſhould chooſe to ſuppoſe them at Gſoceſter, rather 
than at any other city, is a different queſtion. Perbaps he might 


think, that Gloceſter implied ſuch a neighbourhood to the earl of 


Cloceſter's caſtle, as bis ſtory required, TIuVWnIrr. 
Tee p. 337, n. 6, MAbons I 


As I learn'd, 


4 
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Mak'ſt chou this W my paſlime! ? 


Loan. How! > | 


„ No, my lord# 
Foor. Ha, ha; Jook? he wears cruel garters !* 
Horſes are tied by the heads; dogs, and bears, by 
the neck; monkies by the loins, and men by the 


legs: when a man is over-lulty ? at legs, then he 
wears wooden nether- ſtocks. ' 


21 Ne, my rd. Omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS, 
—— he wears cruel gerters! ] I believe a quibble was here 
intended. Crewel ſignifies + wor led, of which ftockings, garten, 


vight- caps, Ke. are made; and it is uſed in that ſenſe in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Scornful. Lady, AQ II: 


„% For who that had but balf his wits about him 
«© Would commit the counſel of a ſerious fin 
To fuch a crewel night-cap,”—— -: 


So again in the comedy of The Two Angry Women of Abngin, 
| panes 1599: 


2 u warrant you, he'll have | Be 
His cruell garters croſs about the knee.“ | 
90, in The Bird in JJ 
"5; "5: OEM ſpeak. the prologue to our alk and a 
« Genfiemen in the hangings.” 
Again, in Woman's a Weathercock, 1612: 
«6. Wearing of fil, why art thou ſtill lo 9 — 
7 —— over- lu, —— ]  Over-lufly in this place has a double 
fignification. Lufineſs anciently meant ſaucineſs. 
So, in Decker's If this be not A good play the Devil is in it, 16701 
| © —— upon pain of being plagued for their hdl. 


Again, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607): 


om \he' Il ſnarl and bite, 
And take up Nero for his luftineſs." 


Again, in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch : 


«a Caſhus' ſoldiers did ſhewe themſelves verie Alubborae aud 


lis in the catope, &c. STEEVENS. 


ken he wears wooden nether-ftocks. 1 Nether-flock is the 
old word for flockings. Breeches were at that time called“ men's 


over ſtoc tes, We learn from Barret's 788 or Quadruple Difte 


ona 1380 = 
It appears from the following paſſage in the- Fecond part of Th 


5 Map of Mock Beggar Hall, Kc.” an ancient ballad, that the Rocks 
Tugs were formerly lewed to the . 


— 
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1218. What's he, Sik bath ſo much | thy Place 
miſtook 


To ſet thee here! 3 


Ec, Nun both he and ſhe, 
Your ſon and daughter. 


LEAR. No. 

Kent, Les. 

Leak. No, I ſay. 

\ Kent. I ay, yea. 

ILEAR.“ No, no; they would not. 
| Kent. Yes, they have. 
Lear, By Jupiter, 1 ſwear no. 

_ Kent. By Juno, 1 ſwear, ay.“ 


' Lear, They durſt not do't; 
They could not, would not do't; *tis worſe than 
VJ 5 
To do OI reſpe& ſuch violent outrage: ® 


#86 Their faibers went in > hae frees, | 

And good plain broad-cloth breeches; 
« Their ſtockings with the ſame agrees, N 

e Sew'd on with good ſtrong ſtitches.” 
Stubbs, in his Anatomic of Abuſes, bas a whole chapter « on Tie 

Diverſitie of Nether-Stockes worne in England, 1995, FOO 
among his Epigrams, 1562, has the following: 2 
„Thy upper-flocks, be they ſtuft with dire or flocks, 
„Never WN thee like @ nether ove of Hooks. TRE 
| STEEVENS. 


9 Lear, ] This and the next it fooech. are omitted f in the folio. —L_ 
have left the reſt as I found them, without any attempt at metrical 
diviſion ; being well convinced that, as they are colledted from 
diſcordant copies, they were uot all deſigned. to be preſerved, aud 
therefore cnn in our uſual” warned be aner 1 
5 | SO Ut ene 
- : of Juno, 1 * 11 Omitted i in e quartos. Srrivens 

* To do upon reſpeft ſuck violent outrage: ] To violate the publick 
and Lenerable character of a meſſenger from the king. Jounton, 


Bb 3 
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| Reſolve me, with all modeſt haſte, which way 
Thou might'i deſerve, ior they impole, this ulage, 
Coming from us. 
\Kenr, My lard, when at their Ne 

1 did commend your highneſs' letters to them, 
Ere I was riſen from the place that ſhowd 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking poſl, 
Stew'd in his haſte, half breathleſs, panting forth 

From Goneril his miſtreſs, falutations; 
| Deliver'd letters, ſpite of intermiſſion, _ 
Which preſently they read: on whole contents, 
They ſummon d up ons wane ſtraight took 

horſe; 1 


To is an outrage upon ſua, does not, 1 1 lar 
mean, to behave outrageouſly to perſons of a reſpectable charader, 
(thougb that in ſubſtance is the ſenſe of the words.] but rather, 


to be groſsly deficient in reſpeA to thoſe who are entitled to it, hs. 


| fidering re/peA as perſonified. So before in this ſcene: 
| * You ſhall do ſmall reſped, ſhow too bold malice 

«© Apainſt the grace and perſon of my maſter, 
e Stocking his meſſengers.” MaLone. 


jk Deliver'd letters, fpile of intermiſſion, ] zie en for an · 


8 other meſſage, which they had then before them, to conſider of; 
called in{ermiſion, becauſe it came between their leiſure and the 
Aeward's meſſage. WARBURTON. 


Spite of intermiſſion is wi thout pauſe, without foffering time it 


eniervene. So, in Macbeth: 
_ gentle heaven, | 
% Cut ſhort all intermiſſion,” &c. STEEVENS. - 


_ of intermiſſion, perhaps means in ſpite of, or without re- 
garding, that meſſage which intervened, and which was entitled 
( 


to precedent attention. 

Sypite of intermiſſion, however, may mean, in ſpite of being 
obliged to pauſe and take breath, after baving panted forth the 
falutation” from his miſtreſs. In Cawdrey's Alphabetical Table of 
| hard words, 1604, intermiſſion is defined, foreftowing, 6 paujng 

or ling off.” MALONE. 
6 They ſummon'd up their meiny, ] Meiny, 1 I, & peqpls. Pork, 
 Meſno, a houſe. Meſnie, 2 „ Fr. 

80% in Monfiqur 5 0806, 1 1606. 


PPAR 


— 22 EA 


PR” OE neo 


! 
t 
( 


ef, 


commanded me to follow, and attend 

The Jeiſure of their anſwer ; gave me cold looks : * 
and meeting here the other meſſenger, Tf 
Whoſe welcome, I perceiv'd, had poiſon'd mine, 

(Being the very fellow that of late | 
Diſplay d ſo ſaucily againſt your highneſs, ) 

Having more man than wit about me, drew; * 

He rais'd the houſe with loud and e coward cries: 

Your ſon and daughter found this treſpaſs worth | 

The ſhame which here it ſuffers. RE, 


„ —— if ſhe, or bis fad mein, 
©« Be towards ſleep, I'll wake them." 


date: 
« Of the emperoure took be leave you, = 
« And of all the meiny that was there." 


Again: 
Here cometh the king of Iſrael, 


Wich a fayre meinye.” STEBVENS. 1 


Though the word meiny be now obſolete, the word. menial, 


which is derived from it, is ftill in uſe, ' On ef ee 1 


meaus the contents of which. M. MASON. 


Menial is by ſome derived from ſervants being intra moenia or 


domeſticks. Au etymology favoured by the Roman termination 


of the word. Many, in Kent's ſenſe, for train or pens was uſed 


ſo late as Dryden's time : 
66 The many rand ms {kies with loud, e * 


Ode on Alexander's Feaſt. 
| HoLT WIr E. 


0 1 more man than wit about me, drew; ] The perſonal | 
pronoun which is found in a preceding line, is underſtood before” 


the word having, The fame licenſe is taken by our poet in 


ether places. See Ad IV. ſe. ii. aud amongſt them fell's 


him dead ;" where they is underſtood. So, in Vol. XVI. pe 69% | 
 %/ —— which if granted, | 
As he made ſemblance of his duty, would 
4% Have put his knife into bim.“ 


where he is underſtood before would. See "a Hale, Ad II. 
ſe ü. 6 — whereat griev'd,—ſends out arreſts.” — The moders 


dun, n Sir e Hanmer, read — 1 drew. MALOKE, 


* 
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Again, in the bl. b Romance of Syr Eglomoure ef ino, no | 


. 


. ING A 


Fool. Winter's not gone yet,” if the mid geeſe 
„ | F 
A Fathers, that wear rags, 
* Do make their children blind; 
ES But fathers, that bear bags, 
Shall ſee their children kind. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne'er turns the key to the poor.— 


Aut, For all this, thou ſhalt have as many dolours! | 
for thy daughters,“ as thou can'ſt tell in a year. 


LEAR. O. how this mother * ſwells up toward th 
Kees Heart ! Fes 
” Winter's not gone yet, Ke. ] If this be their behaviour, the | | 
kiog's troubles are not yet at an end, Jonson. V 
This ed is omitted in the quartos. 'STEEVENS, p 
by — - dolours — [ boon intended between dolours and dollars, 00 
The fams' quibble had occurred in The uu, and in Meu 
EP Meaſure, STEEVENS, _ | | : 
9 — ter thy daughters, | i. e. on account of abr 1 | t 
Ingraittude., fa the fiift part of che lentence dolours is underſtood. F 
in its true ſenſe; in tbe latter part it is taken for dollars. The 1 
_ modern editors have adopted an alteration made by Mr, Theobald, 
— from inftead of for; and E the ſecond folio, eee q 
dir daughters, MALONE, | . 
2 0, how this mother Cc. ] Lear hits. a ffects to paſs off the 5 
ſwelling of his heart ready to burſt with grief and indignation, for = 
the difeaſe called the Mother, or Hyſterica Paſſio, which, in our p 
author's time, was not thought peculiar to women only, In 
_ Hiiſnet's Declaration of Popijh Impoſtures, Richard Mainy, Gent. | 


one of the pretended demoniacs, depoſes, p. 263, that tie firlt 
nigbt that he came to Denham, the ſeat of Mr. Peckham, where 
theſe impoſtures were wanaged, he was ſomewhat evill at eaſe, 
and he grew worſe and worſe with an old diſeaſe that he had, and | 
which the prieſts perſuaded bim was from the poſſfeſſion of tue 
devil, viz, „ The diſeaſe, I lpake of was a ſpice of the Mothers 

| wherewith I had bene troubled. . before my going into Fraunce: 

. Whether I doe rightly term it the Mother or no, 1 kuowe not 


e Hyſterica paſſio! down, thou climbing ſorrow, _ WE 3 
Thy element's below! — Where is this daughter? 1 
KENT. With the earl, ar, here Nahen 3 
LEAR. ; | "=P ollow me not; . ; 4 I Vf þ 
Stay here. j | Exit. e 
GENT. Made you no more e than what you —_— 
pn orf: | "i 
KENT. None... | 7 


How chance the king comes £ ſo fall a train © 
| Foot. An thou hadſt been ſet i' the ſtocks for ; 
that queſtion, thou hadſt well deſerved it. EV 
KENT. Why, fool? —_ 
FOOL. Wwe I ſet thee to ſchool. to an ant, to 


| When 1 was nicks of this diſcaſe i in . a Scottish 4 7 

phy lick then in paris, called it, as I remember, Vertiginem Capitis, | 6 
It riſeth . . . . of a winde in the bottome of the belly, and pro- DV | 
ceeding with a great ſwelling, cauſeth a very painful collicke in 

the flomack, and an extraordinary giddines in the bead,” 5 

It is at leaſt very probable, that Shakſpeare would. not. have | \ 

thought of making Lear affe & to have the Hiflerick Paſſion, or | 

other, if this paſſage in Harſaet's pamphlet had not ſuggeſted it 

to him, when be was lelecting the other particulars from it, in 

order to furniſh out his charader of Tom of Bedlam, to whom 

ibis demoniacal gibberiſh is admirably adapted. PERCY. 


In p. 25 of the above pamphlet it is ſaid 44 Mat: Mayvie bad 2 
ſpice of the Hjfterica paſſo, as ſeems, from ha: gout, 10 himſelfe | 
termes it the Moother. * Rrrsox. | 


pe ll ſet thee to ſchool to an ant, xc. J Go to the ant, thou. 
lluggard, (ſays Solomon,) learn her ways, and be wiſe; which 4 
having no guide, over-ſeer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the 4 
fummer, and gathereth her food in the harveſt.” | Wane : 
By this alluhon more is meant than is expreſſed. If, ſays. the - 
Fool, you had been ſchool'd by the ant, you would have known, 
that the king's train, like that ſagacious animal, prefer the ſummer 
of proſperity to the colder ſeaſon of adverſity, from which no 
profit can be derived; and deſert him, whoſe ++ mellow hangings” e ? 
have been ſhaken -down, avd who by one winter's bruſh " bas | ; | 
been left «+ * and bare for every florm that W „ 
MATO. a 
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teach thee there's no labonring in the winter, Aj 
that follow their noſes are led by their eyes, but 
blind men; and there's not a noſe among twenty, 
but can (ſmell him that's flinking.* Let go th 
hold, when a great wheel runs down a hill, leſt it 
break thy neck with following it; but the great 
one that goes up the hill, let him draw thee after, 
When a wiſe man gives thee * better counſel, give 


me 
ol 


« All that follow their noſes are led by their eyes, but blind nen; 
| and there's not a noſe among twenty, but can ſmell him that's flinking.] 
The word twenty refers to the noſes of the blind men, and not to the 
men in general. STEEVENS, EE 5 
Mr. M. Maſon ſuppoſes we ſhould read finking. What the Fool, 
| ſays he, wants to deſcribe is, the ſagacity of mankind, in findiog 
out the man whoſe fortunes are declining. REED. 3 
Stinking is the true reading, See a paſſage from All's well that 
ends well which I had quoted, before I was aware that it had like- 
Wiſe been ſelected by Mr. Malone, for the ſame purpoſe of illuſtia- 
tion, in the following note. Mr. Mr, Maſon's conjeQure, however, 
may be countenanced by a paſſage in Antony and Cleopatra: 
„Our fortune on the ſea is out of breath, 
« And finks moſt lamentably.” STEEvens, _ 
Mankind, ſays the Fool, may be divided into thoſe who can 
ſee and thoſe who are blind. All men, but blind men, though 
they follow thcir noſes, are led by their eyes; and this claſs of 
mankind, ſeeing the king ruined, bave all deſerted him: with re- 
ſpe to the other claſs, the blind, who have nothing but their 
noſes to guide them, they alſo fly equally from a king whoſe for- 
tunes are declining ; for of the noſes of twenty blind men there it 
not one but can ſmell him, who * being muddy'd in fortune s mood, 
ſmells ſomewhat flrongly of her diſpleaſure. '' You need not therefore 
be ſurpriſed at Lear's coming with ſo ſmall a train. | 
The quartos read — among @ hundred, MALONE, | 1 
3 When a wiſe man gives thee &c. ] One cannot too muc 
eommend the caution which our moral poet uſes, on all occaſions, 
to prevent his ſentiment from being perverſely takes. So bere, 
| having given an ironical precept in commendation of perfidy aud 
| baſe deſertion of the unfortunate, for fear it ſhould be underſtood 
ſeriouſly, though delivered by bis buffoon or jeſter, be has the 
precaulion to add this beautiful correftive, full of foe leule, pol I 
would have none but kuaves follow it, fince a fool gives it. 
| | e nk e 5 1 WARBURTON: 


„ Ee. S. 21 
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me mine again: :-I [would have none but knaves 2 
follow it, ſince a fool gives it. 


That, fir, ck ſerves and ſeeks for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the ſtorm. 


2 But I will tarry the fool will ſtay, 


And let* the wiſe man fly: 
The knave tarns fool, that runs aways _ 
The fool no knave, perdy. 


KinT, Where learn'd you this, fool? 
Fool. Not i the ſtocks, fool. 
Besen. LEAR, th Grosren. 


Lean. Deny to ſpeak with me? They are ber 
they are weary? ß 


Fetch me a better anſwer. 
Glo. 5 s My dear lady 
You know the fiery quality of the duke; 


5 But 1 will tary ; the ſool will flay, - 


4 They have travelPd hard ande Mere ferches 3% : 
The images of revolt and flying off! . 


And let &c.] I think this paſſage erroneous, though both the 


fopies concur, The ſenſe will be mended if we read: 
But IT will. tarry; the fool will ſlay, 
And let the wile man fly; | 
The fool turns knave, that runs away 3 
The knave no fool, — 


That 1 Ray with the king is a proof that I am a fool ; ; the wiſe 8 


men are deſerting bim. There is knavery in this Cararnion, but 


there is no folly, JounsoN. 


I Mere fetches; ] Though this line is now alen, probes it 
_ originally flood thus: | | | 


Mere Jy all; _y SrexvaNG, 


380 KING LEAR, ; 


How nnremoveable and fix d he i is 

In his own courſe, | 
Lear. Vengeance! plague! death! confaſion! _ 
Fiery? what quality? Why, Gloſter, Gloſter, 
I'd ſpeak -with the duke of Cornwall; and his wife, 


Gio. Well, my good lord, I have inform d | Til 

them By + 0 

RAMs: Inform'd them! Doſt hon underſian l 
me, man? 


Gro. Ay, my good lord. 
Lear. The king would ſpeak with Cornwall; 
dme dear father 
Would with his daughter ſpeak, commands her 


the 

lerviee:; . 

Are chey inform'd of this?” - — - My breath and mi 
blood! — 


Fi iery? the fiery duke rell che hot duke, that — 
No, but not yet: — may be, he is not well: 
Infirmity doth ſtill neglect all 8 
Whereto our health is bound; we are not ourſelves, 


When nature, being oppreſs d, commands the mind 
To ſuffer with the body: Fil forbear; 

And am fallen out with my more hetdier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and lickly fit 
For the found man, Death on my ſtate! Wherefore 


Il looking " KENT, 
Should be fit here ? This act perſuades me,“ 


6 Glo. Well, Ke. | This, with the following ſpeech, is omitted 
in the quartos. STEEVENS. 7 | 

7 are: they Inform” d of this?] This line is not in the quartos. 

| MALONE. 

0 Tell the hot duke, that | | The quartos read — Tell 
the hot duke, that 8 STEEVENS, 

9 —— This af perſuades me,] As the meaſure is here defe&ire, 
perhaps our author wrote: | 
5 — This af almoſt perſuades Mey —. | srirvzus. 


1 


KING LEAR. 3381 


That this remotion of che duke and ber 

1s practice only. Give me my ſervant forth: _ 
Go, tell the duke and bis wife, I'd ſpeak with them, 
Now, preſently : bid them come forth and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door Pl beat the drum, 

Til it cry, Sleep to death. * 


Gro. I'd have all well betwixt you. [Bxit, 
LEAR. O me, my heart, my riſing heart! — but. 
down. 


FooL. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney * aid to 


— this remotion —1 From thete ovn bouſe | to that of 
the earl of Gloſter. MALONE. | 


i I; pratice only. ] Practice is in 88 * other od 
writers, uſed commonly in an ill ſeuſe for unlawful artifice.. 


Jonxsox. 

i Till it cry, Sleep to "death. ] This, as it ſtands, appears to be 
2 mere nonſenfical rhapſody : — Perhaps we (bould read POV 
to Jeep inflead of Sleep to death. M, MASON. 


. cockney —— 1 It is not eaſy to deterslat the exad 
power of this term of contempt, which, as the editor of the Can- 
terbury Tales of Chaucer obſerves, might have been originally 
borrowed from the kitchen. From the ancient ballad of The Tur- 
nament of Tottenham, publiſhed by Dr. Percy in his ſecond yolume 
of Ancient Poetry, p. 24, it ſhould ſeem to ſignify a cooke 

4 At that feaſt were they ſerved in rich array; 
Every five and five had a cokeney,” 
i. e. a cook, or Icullion, to attend them. | 

Shakſpeare, however, in Twelfth Night, makes his Clown ſay, | 
„Jam afraid this great lubber the world; will prove a coctney," 
In this place it ſeems to have a fignification not unlike that which 
It bears at preſent; and, indeed, Chaucer in his Reve's- Tale, 
ver. 4205, appears to employ it with ſuch a meauing: 

Aud when this jape is tald another day, 
© I ſhall be halden a daffe or a cocten e. FIT 

Meres likewiſe in the ſecond part of his Wit's a Ore 
1598, obſerves, that „ many cockney and wanton women are often 
lick, but in faith they cannot tell where,” Declar, alſo, in his 
Mer from Hell, kc, 1606, has the following pallage, „ Lis not 
Weir fault, but our mother's, our cockering mother” s, who for 
their labour made us to be called oc kues. * See the notes on the 


— — — — Em 


Ke. in The Turnoment of Tottenlam; and to the lines already quoted 
from J. Davies's Scourge of Folly, adds the two next: 


at that time cockneys. SrREVENs. 


| that the eel and Lear are in the Cams danger. F 


| the knapt 'em. MALONE. 


10 f, is to hep, or n n SrVIMs. 


R 
R 


382 KING LEAR 


the vel when ſhe pat them 7 the paſte* alive; 1 
ſhe rapp'd 'em? o' the coxcombs with a flick, od IV 
cry'd. Down, wantons, down: Twas her brother Se! 
thatin pure kindneſs to his horſe, W his hay, 
$0 
Enter Con Recan, Grosrrn, and Servant, Ti 
Sh 
Lr Ak. Good morrow to you both. 
Conn. Hail to your grace! x 
8 [Kent is ſet at libery, 0 
Res. 1 am | glad to ſee your highneſs, 
LzaR, Regan, I think "Ne are; I know what Y 
ES CD T 
Canterbury Tales of 8 vol. 1v. p. 233, where the reader d) 
will meet wich more information on this ſubjed. STEEVENS, 
| Cockenay, as Dr. Percy imagines, cannot be a cook or ſcullion, 
but is ſome diſh which I am unable to aſcertain, My _— 
is the 1 epigram from Davies: 
He that comes every day, ſhall have a cock-naz, | 6 
% And he that comes but now and then, ſhall have a fat hen,” 1 


Ep. on Eng. Prov. 179. 
| | WHALLEY, 


| Mr. Malone exprefſs bis doubt whether ticking means a ſcullion, 


« But cocks that to hens come but now and then, 
« Shall have a cock-nay, not the fat hen.“ 
I have been lately informed by au old lady that, during her child. 
hood, ſhe remembers baving eaten a kind of ſugar pellets called 


6 —.— the els, when ſhe put them i' the paſt EE Hinting 


This reference is not ſufficiently explained. — The paſte, or cruf 
of a pie, in Shakſpeare's time, was called a coffin. HENLEY. 


|? —— ſhe rapp'd *em=—— ] So the quartor, The folio rend 


| Rajp'd muſt be the true reading, a as the EE ſenſe of the yon 


KING LEAK 0” 


I have to think ſo: if thou mould'lt not be glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulch' ring an adultreſs, — O. are you free? 


Lo KEN T. 
some other time for that. — 8 Regan, 


Thy fifler's nanght: O Regan, ſhe hath tied 
Sarp- tooth d unkindneſs, like a vulture, here, 9 5 


[points to his Jeart, 
[can ſcarce ſpeak to thee; thou'lt not believe, 


Of how deprav'd a quality — O Regan! 


Rec. 1 pray yon, fir, take patience; I have hope. 
You leſs know how to value her deſert, 
Than ſhe to ſcant her duty. 


© Sul ring 13 This word 1s accented i in the | manner | 
by Fairfax and Milton < 


. As if bis work ſhould his  fepulcker be,” C. i. ft. 25. 
i And ſo dap d in ſuch pomp doſt lie.“ 6 
Milton on . line xv. rev 
pe ſhe hath tied 


| Sharp-tooth'd un i in dneſs, like © ballert be] Alludiog to the 55 
ble of Prometbeus, WARBURTON. | 


Of how deprav d 4 quality —— Thus the quarts, The folio. 
reads; | 


With bow deprav'd a quality as Jottuson. 85 


3 Than ſhe to ſcant zer 27 The word ſcant is dean con- 
trary to the ſenſe intended. The quarto reads: | 


— fact her duty, | | 1 
which is no better. May we not change it thus : 

| You leſs know how io value ber deſert, 

Than ſhe to can her duty. | 

To ſcan may be to meaſure or proportion. Yet our abtbot uſe 

bis negatives with ſuch licentiouſfneſs, that it is bardly ſafe to 
make any alteration. — Scant may mean to adapt, to fit, io pro» 
gortion ; which ſenſe ſeems fill to be — in the avechanjeal : 


| term ſcantling. JOHNSON, 


Sir Thomas Hanmer had propoſed this 3 of gest into 4 | 
bat ſurely no alteration is neceſſary, The other reading — fact, 
would anſwer as well. You leſs know how to value her deſert, 


ben he ( knows 1) to ſcent ber duty, i. 6. than he can be os of 


% KINE. LEAT. 


8 Is AR. | i Say.“ | how is that 


being wanting in her duty. I have at leaft given the intent 
. meaning of the paſſage, STEVE ys | . 
Snakſpeare without doubt intended to make Regan ſay, I jy, 
hope that the fad will rather turn out, that you know not how t ap. 
fgretiate her merit, than that (he inows how to ſcant, or be dificiey 
: in, her duty. But that he has expiefled this ſentiment Inaccuryely, 
| will, 1 think, clearly appear from inverting the ſentence, without 
ed changing. a word, I have hape (fays Regan) that ſhe know 
more | or better] bow to ſcant her duty, than vou know boy tg 
value ber deſert.” — i e | have hope, that ſhe is more prrfef. more 
8 adept, (if the expreſſion Ma be allowed) in the non-ftrformance 
of her duty, that zou ae peife@, or accurate, in ihe eftimation 
of her wert. 255 „„ TE 
In The Winter's Tale we meet with an inaccuracy of the ſaae 
„Mad: 5 BE, EE, : 
8 „% [I ne er herd , 
„ That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
« Ls impudence to gainfay what they did, 
„% Than to perform it firtt,” SD 


— 


where, as Dr. Johnſon bas juſtly obſerved, «+ wanttd ſhould be bes, 


or lefs ſhould be more. — Again, in Cymbeline: + be it but 10 , 

fortify her judgment, which <lfe au eaſy battery might lay flat, for 
taking a beggar without 4% quality. Here allo 4% ſhould cer- 
tlakuly be mere; 8 e 4 
gale, in e ie 5 | 
Who cannot want the thought how monftrous L 

_ & It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain | 
& To kill the gracious Duncan??? „ 

Here unqueftionably for cannot the poet ſhould bave written can, 

_ See alſo Vol. XVIII. p. 392, n. . | | | | 
: lf Lear is 4% knowing in the valuation of Goneril's deſert, than 


| the is in her ſcantiog of her duty, then ſhe knows beiter how to 
ſcant or be deficieut in her duty, than he kuows how to appretiate 
her deſert. Will any one maintain, that Regan meant to expres 

a hope that this would prove the caſe? 1 


Shakſpeare perplexed himſelf by placing the word leſs before 
know ; for if he had written, I have hope that you rather kuow 
how to make her deſert leſs than it is, (to under-rate it in your 

_ eftimation) than that ſhe at all knows how to [cant ber duty,” all 
would have been clear; but, by placing 4% before know, tis 
meaning is deſtroyed. IO 7 cis 

Thoſe who imagine that this paſſage is accurately expreſſed 35 1? 
now ftands, deceive themſelves by this fallacy ; in paraphraſing 1, 


10 
or 


it 


Would fail her obligation : : If, fir, perchance, 
As clears her from all blame. KEN, x. 


Nature in you einde on che very verge 


hey leihe take the word leſs out of its 3 and Tbget it, or "EY | 


Chip, UH, which has much the ſame expreſhon, and explains it, 


KING LEAR, 


Rx6. 1 cannot think, my ſiſter i in the leaſt 


She have reſtrain'd the riots of your followers, 
lis on ſuch ground, and to ſuch whotelone end, 


LEAR. My curſes on her! FE | 
ä O, fir, you are cold; 


Of her confine: you ſhould be rul'd, and led 4 99's — 
By ſome diſcretion, that diſcerns your flate 3 „ 
Better than you yourſelf: Therefore, 1 you, . | | 
That to our fiſter you do make return; * ad; bs, 
Say, you have wrong d her, kr, e 5 
LA. : Aſk her forgiveneſs? >= 7 
Do you- but mark how this becomes the boule:* # my 4 


8 


ſome other ſynonymous word, with the word deſert." MALI. 5 


1 Say, Ke. ] This, as well as the following Nich, bs omitted | in 5 
the quartos, 'STEEVENS, ow”. ©" 


5 you but mark how this e the houſe 5 The order of „ ©: 
familifs, duties of relation, WARBURTON. _. Eo N12, 
In The Tempeſl we bave again nearly the ſame ſentiment: | „%% TOC Fes + 
&« But G how oddly. will it ſound that 1 VVV 
« Muſt afk wy child forgiveneſs?” MAI. | 
Dr. Warburton' s explanation may be ſupported by the en V. 
paſſage in Milton on Divorce, B. II. ch. Xil. ** —— the reſtraint = VEL 
whereof, who is not too thick - Gghted, may ſee bow hurtful, bow _ | 8 
celtralive, it is to the bouſe, the FOOT, and cot mee h? „%% »; L - 
| Toter. | | | 
The old red may likewiſe receive additional 8 from 
the following pallage in The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 1598: 
« Come up. to ſupper; it will become the houſe wonderfull well. 90 | 
Mr, Tollet has fince furniſhed me with tlie following extra, 
from Sir Thomas Smith's 'Commonwealtl f England, 4io. 1601. | 


+ They two together [wan and wife] 'ruleth the houſe, the houſs. 
1 call here, the man, the woman, their”) 1 their [Ex yauts,” 
Jens and 12 : FE | STEEVENS. AY 


i as , - «>; 
. F . 755 nfs 
3 | 35 , x 7 e * 
| | | : y . * — « 
| 5 d | C % ; b \ * 
£ * , 4 | : 
! . 5 


2286 "LING L * A R. 
Deay daughter, I confe eſs that Iam oo; 1 


Age is unneceſſary :* on my knees I beg, teh 
| That you'll vouckſafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
REC. Good fir, no more; theſe are ably 


| tricks: 
Return you to my fiſter. 
r Never, Regan: : 
| She bath abated me of half my train; 
| Look'd black upon me; Aruck me with ber 
8 tongue, 
M.oſt ſerpent- like, upon the very bak. — 
All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top! Strike her young bones. 
Lou taking airs, with lameneſs! | 
Conn. FF rie, Re, he! 


Aqui: in Painter's Palace of rie pond” The gentleman' 
wife one day could not refraine (bebolding a ſtagges head ſet up in 
the gentleman's houſe) from breaking into a laughter before hu 

2285 — how ak bead became 25. a very well. „ 
Y; | Hex RBO. 


= 4. is 3 J 1. e. Old age has few Wants, JOHNSON, 


| This uſage of the word unneceſſary | is quite without example; 
and I believe my learned coadjutor has rather improved than ez» 
| plained the meaning of bis author, who ſeems to have deſigned to 
| Tay no wore than that it ſeems unneceſſary to children that the lives 
of their parents ſhould be prolonged. Age is unnec 4005 may mean, 
N 20 people are uſeleſs. So, in The 014Law, by Ma 8 
. your laws extend not to deſert, 
ut to unneceſſary years; and, my lord, 
„ His are not ſuch,” STEEVENS. 


Unneceſſary i in Lear's ſpeech, I believe, meant—in wan! o 1160). 
Jſaries, unable to procure tien. TrRWRHITr. „ 
- 5 Look'd black upon me 3]: To look black, may 00 be ax» 
plain'd to look cloudy or gloomy. So, Milton: | 
4 80 frown'd the wighty. combatants, that hell 
44. Grew darker at their ſto wu.“ — Jonson. „ 
So, Holinſbed, Vol. III. p. 1157: N <> ha ee there 
repined, and looked Mack. T. 5 | 


17 


at 


ing flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes! Infect ker beauty 


you ſen · luck d fogs, drawn N the powerfal fun, 


To fall and blaſt her pride!“ 6 
t:: -D the bleſt gods! 


80 will you ſt on me, when the raſh mood's on.” _ 
Lean, No, Regen, Boy: {halt never have my 


curſe; 
Thy! enderheked nature ' hall not t give. 


75 fall and Hal ber. Pos q_ Thus the quarts: The folis reads - 


not ſo well, to fall and bliſler. Jounson. 


Fall is, I think, uſed here as an aQive verb, ſignifying to es 8 
ble or pull down. Ye fen· ſuc t d fogs, drawn ' from the earth by the 
powerful adlion of the ſun, infect her beauty, ſo as 4% fall and blaſt,” 
i. e. humble and deſtroy, her pride, Shakſpeare. i in other places 


uſes fall in an active ſenſe. So, iQ Othello: 5 
Each drop ſhe falls will Pave a crocodile.” 


| Again, in Troilus and Creſſuda * 


„ make him fall ww” 
| His creſt, that prouder than blue Iris bends.” 
jn the old play of King Leir our poet found. | 
ever N that Pride would Wa a fall. 5 


MALONE, | 
| 1. no 8 for e Din Malone, that the word 
fl is to be conſidered in an aQive ſenſe; as fignifying to humble 
or pull down; it appears to me to be uſed in this pallage i im its 
common acceptation; and that the plain meaning i is. this,“ You | 
ſen-ſuck'd. fogs, drawn up by the ſun in orga? to. fall n PS: 


and blaſt ber pride. M. MASON. 


I once propoſed the ſame explanation to Dr. Johnſon, but be 


would not receive it. STEEVENS. 


| ew when the raſh mood's on.] Thus the folio. The e 
read only, ——-when' tht raſh mo0d—— perhaps leaving the ſcutence_ 


purpoſely. unfiniſhed, as indeed 1 ſhould wiſh it to be left, rather 


han countenance the admiſfion of a line ſo eee as that | 


in the text.  STEEVENS. © 


: Thy tender-hefted 1 . Heſted ſeems to mean the ſame 3 
u leave ,. T ender-lefled, i. e. whoſe boſom is agitated by tender, 5 
pions, The formation of i fuck a participle, T believe, cannot be. 


Cen 


; K 1 N 'G L EA K. . 


LEAR. You n lightnings, dart yout blind- 5 


* 52 TS 
N 


5 ab 


N which in publick ſocietics are ſet down. to tbe account of particular 


38 IN LEAR 
1 Thee o'er to harſhneſs; her eyes are bare da 
thine 

Do comfort, and not burn: :'Tis not in thee 

Jo grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy haſty words, to ſcant my ſizes,* 

And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 

Againſt my coming in: thou better know'ſt / 

The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

Effects of courtely, dues of gratitude; 

Ihe half o' the kingdom haſt thou not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd. 
„ Good 1 4% to the purpoſe, 

. e Te within, 


— 


55 qrawmatically ancentied for. : Shakſpeare. ule 17 for lende 
in The Winter's Tale, Ad II. Both the quartos however _ 
40 tender-hefted nature; which may mean a vature which iz 

verned by gentle diſpofitions. He is an old word beni 
command. So, ia The Wars of Cyrus, 1594 

«6 Muſt yield to left of others that be free,” 

 Heſted | is the reading of the folio. STEEVENs.. 


60 ſcant my Gzes,] .To contra@ we allowances or _ 
| portions ſettled. - JOHNSON, 


A Fer is one of the loweſt rack of busca at Cambridge and 
lives on a ſtated allowance, 
Sizes are certain portions of bread, | beer, or other viduali, 


perſons: a word Rill uſed in colleges, | 80, in 1 Return ſtos 
Parnaſſus: __ 
4 You are one of the devil's fellow-commonen: z one that hull 
the devil's butteries.” _ 
«6 Fidlers, ſet it on my head; 1 ate to fire my nue, or ge 
on the ſcore for it.“ Return from Parnaſſus. £24 
Size ſometimes means company. So, in Cinthis's Revenge, 10494 
ee ke now attended with a barbal os 02 

__ Of ſober ſtateſmen, xc. | 


1 oppoſe a barbal ſine is a bearded company. | Srexvans, 
See a ſue in biin neo i Didionory. TOLST. | 


5 bro. 1 know t, my aber:. this approves her e 


Thon cid not know of t—Who, comes here? 0 EN 


be quoted, that the approach of great perſqvages was announced by. ß 
ſome diflinguiſhing note or tune appropriately uſed by their own An 29 


an who had often heard her filters trumpet, the firſt 3 of 
it was 1 famjliar at was that of the Moor 10 the e cart of e 75 


. If you do love ola men, 175 your . 1 
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BY 


het e 


Tha ſhe would ſoon be here.—lsyour lady come? „ 1 
Lear. This is a ſlave, whoſe eaſy-borrow'd pri > 


Dwells in the fickle grace of ber he een — 

Out, varlet, from my light! 2 "44 
"CO. oi; 0 What means your prove 5 
Lan. Who flock'd. my ſervant ? W | have” TR ET. 

good hope e 


12 


— 


| Euler Gon. - "Eſt 


NS fs Fl Py | p N A . a { . 


15 you 40 * old men, if your 8 1 
Allow obedience, if Fe are old. , 


"2 


7 „eis! What at's . i C 
| Reg. I know't, my Her 32] Thus, in ou. | r 1 

» The Moor, I bnow his trumpet,” 8 x \ ©; vb 

u ſhould ſeem from both | theſe paſſages, and others that might T 


trumpeters. ' Cornwall knows not the preſent ſound; but to Re- 


Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old.] Mr. Petes has nd , 0 2 
by ineſiſlible authority, that to allow fignifics not only to permit, WS”. 3 x 4 
but 00 * on. has oe We wwe 2 "paging, . e 


Ces: 


| o 1 N G LEA R. K 
AC Make it your canſe ; ; bend down, and take wy 
$ > Pt Fo 
Art not aſham'd to look upon this beard ?— 1 
40 G | 
pI 0, Regan, wilt thou take het by the nn s Ze 
6 Gon. Why not by | the hand, fir? How have Th 
offended ? * 
A s not t offence, that indiſcretion finds, 
And dotage terms fo. a 
„„ 7 a ago, fides, you are to0 tough! a 
5 Will you yet hold — How came my man i the : 
bj Fs ſtocks ? 7 
3 | Conn. 3; ſet him there, fir: but his 0 own dl. 
; 8 ers | 
bd, | Deſery d much leſs advancement.” 


which Dr. Warburton bed ehonged: into allow Malin not res 
colleQing the ſcripture expreſſion, Tie lord alloweth the raghteous, 

. Pſalm, xi. ver, 6. So, in Greene's Murer 100 late, 1616: © —ſhe 

3 allows of thee for love, not for luſt.“ Again, in his Farewell to 
Follie, 1617: „% allow thoſe pleaſing poems of Guazzo, which 
begin.“ Ke. Again, Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarcl, 
concerning the reception with which the death of Czfar met: 

5+ they neither greatly reproved, nor allowed the fad.“ Dr, 

. Warburton might have found the emendation which he propoſed, 


2 zin Tate's alteration of King ante! which Was . e in 
I TV: 1687. STEEVENS. © f 


4. ne That: indiſcretion gude, Finds is bere uſed in the ſame 
ſeuſe as when a jury is ſaid to find a bill, to which it is an alluſion. 
Our author again uſes the fame word i in the ſame oats in Honl#, 
AR V. fc. 1 15 TE. 
e Why, is fownd ſo.” | Eowanps: | | 


To find is little more Aan to think. The French . ule their 
word trouver in the ſame ſenſe; and we fiill ſay I find time tedious, 


or 1 find co any tro * ſo without Minha on a Jury: | 
| ot 25 25 I x mY | b | W 


* 7 * 


| 1 muck uſe LIES 1 The pre advancement is ironi- 
Kally uſed for conſpicuouſneſs of puniſhment; ag we no . ng 
1 advanced to the n bibs ſhould read : "Ye 


uy 


N, ' 


be 


wy 


If, till the expiration of your month, 


Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me Y 
lam now from home, and ont of that proviſion 


vithout the word war aſter a and yet 2 8 885 10 3 war, 15 1 We 33 
before i in this play: GMT BY | N | 


To wage againſt thine enemies. _ n. 
The words—neceffuty Harp pinch ! appear to * tbe refledion of > ( 

Lear on the wretched fort. of exiſtence wg had ede in the 5 3 

Preceding liges. SrakVuVvSs. Wo e 


TR * * K * 
N N 5 end 9 ng 
5 | } — * ” * * 4 * - — * 2 * 
— * *. : 1 : A ** 
. 75 — - WS 7 ASS 
of ö 4 
_ N . $1 — "hs 
n F.+ | * ; ' F.#. 25 , 
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Rec. . 1pray you, 1 56 weak, ſeem lo. 7 


Yon will return and ſojourn with my fiter, 


Which ſhall be needful for your entertainment. e 
LEAR. Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs' a? ä 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chooſe | or 


To wage againſt the enmity o' the air; J 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, ß !! 
Neceflity's ſharp pinch!“ Return with her? f.. 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerleſs took x £1.99 
Our youngeſt born, I could as well be brought © © 4 


To knee his throne, and, ſquire - like, penſion beg x 1457 
T 0 vheep-Þ 2 5 life afoot:—Return with her? e 


ä 1 bb” own diforders | 0 | 
Deſeryv'd much more advancement, | Joanson, g 


By leſs advoncement ! is meant, a ſtill worſe or more diſgraceful 8 


| tation : a fituation not ſo reputable. "PERCY. 


Cornwall certainly means, that Kent's diforders bad entitled I 
bim even to a poſt of leſs honour than the Rocks, STEEvuNs. 


0 I pray you, father, being weak, ſeem Jo. ] The meaning is, 
Luce 3ou are,weak, be content to think e weak. Jonxsox. 45 £0 Sag 
7 No, rather 1 abjure all roofs, and chooſe I RE | = 8 | -- = 
- To wage againſt the enmity o the air: + PETS © 

To be a comrade with the wolf and- owh,— 1 
Neceſſity's ſharp piuch! ] To wake is often ufed abſolutely 


My life I neyer held but as a pan” 


5 Da 10 SY i, e. Is mi a fate. bonne. oy G2 2 


3% KING LEAR. 


Perſuade'r me TOOLS to be Dage and ſumpter? 
To this deteſted groom. [Looking on the Steward, 
SON. At your choice, fir. 


IAR. I pr'ythee, Rs do not make we 4 


mad ; | 
| 1 will not troable thee, my bag: tt: 


We' Il no more meet, no more ſee one another | 
But yet thou art my fleſh,” my. blood, wy daughter 


Or, rather, a diſeaſe thats in my fleſh, 

Which I muſt needs call mine: thou art a boil, p 
A plague-ſore, an emboſſed carbuncle,“ 
In my corrupted blood. But I I not chide thee; 
Let ſhame come when it will, I do not call it: 

1 do not bid the thander- bearer ſhoot, 
Nor on tales of hes to 8 . 


Pd 
os 25 


92 — "ad EF IB Sumpter i is a horte thin carries neceffuln | 


on a journey, though ſometimes uſed for the caſe to carry them 


in. —See Beaumont and Fletcher's N oble Gentleman, n edit, 15 


Vol. viii. note 35: and Cupid's Revenges © 
i have a horſe to leap thee, 
HAud thy baſe iſſue ſhall carty ſumplers,” | 
Again, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623, _ 5 a 
He is indeed a guarded ſumpter-gloth, 
« Only for the remove o' the court.” 
But yet thou art wy fleſh, &c.] So, in King Henry 71. P. 1: 
1 od knows, thou art 4 collop of my fleſh." 'STEEVENS, 
3 ——= thou art à boil, &c. ] The word in the: old copies is 


| written byle, and all the wodern editors have too flriäly followed 
them. The miftake aroſe from the word boil being often pronounced 


as if written bile. In the Inv. we find in Coriolonus the ſame falle 


. ſpelling as here ä 
. Byles [ boils ] and plagues | 
&« Plaſteryou o'er!” MaALONE, 


Cl —— e carbuncle, 1 %%! is ſudlling protuberax 

| e 

. 10 Timon of tne | | 
_« Whom once a day with bis emboſ cd froth - | 
« The ee ſurge ſhall « cover. STEEVENS, 


* 


GI SD ine. 


I can be patient; I can ſtay with Regan. 
I. and my! bed . 


| 1 look d not for yon yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome: Give ear, fir, to my ſiſter; N 


For thoſe that mingle reaſon with your paſſion, 
Maſt be content to think you old, and Jon. . 


I well ſpokeit 9 


Is it not well? What ſhould you need of more? 


| bouſe, 


Should many people, under two e 
Hold amity? Tis hard; almoſt impoſſible. 


tendance 


to ſlack you, 


(For now I ſpy a danger,) I entreat you _ 
To bring but five and twenty; to no more 
Will 1 28 place, or notice. 55 


LEAR. I gave you all. 
Res.. 


But kept a refetvation to be follow'd _ 


With five and twenty, Regan! ? ſaid you ſq?” 


Mend, 1 has 71 pe beet at «thy teifare: 5 


. Not Ach oe fir; Ea 


But ſhe knows what ſhe does. 1 55 
Rec. 1 dare avouch it, Er What, fifty foll owers? ; 


Vea, or ſo many? fith that both charge and danger 12 
| Speak. 'gainſt fo great a a number? How, in one 


Gon. Why wage not you, ny lord, receive © ar. 


From thoſe that the calls 1 or Et mine ? _ 
REG, Why not, my lord? if then oy" chanc' d 


We W control them: If you will come to me, 


And in good time you gave . 5 
IAR. Made yon my guardians, my PLN; | 


With ſuch a number: What, muſt I come to you | * 


Res, And. we, it again, my lord; no more wih 255 
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5 8 KING LEAR. 


favour'd, 


= When others are more wicked; 5 not being 0 


worſt, 


; Stands! in ſome rank of brite. ll go with thee; / 


I Gonau, 
Thy fifty vet doth Joublc five wad; Os: 


And thon art twice her love. 
Gon. _ - . Hear me, my lord: 
What need you five and twenty, ten, or five, 
To follow in a houſe, where twice ſo many 
Have a command to tend FONT. z 
n 555 What need. END 
Lean, O. reaſon not che need: our baſeſt beg 
gars; 
- Aa in e ching peter 3 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
_ 'Man's life is cheap as beaſt's: thou art a lady; 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, 


Why, nature needs not what thon gorgeous wear, 
Which ſcarcely keeps thee warm. Hut for true 


need. — VVV 


ä 55 * 157 n erealures ot do ok well e . 
| Mien others are more wichens il A en thought occurs in 
t  Gmbeline, AQ „ 
i e | it is 1 
«c That all the abhorred things 0˙ the earth amend, 
44 By being worſe than ny 5 e. | 
| A Again, in Cymbeline : 
Then thou look'dR like a ili z now, wethinks, 
0 Thy favour's good enough. © MALONE. 
This paſſage, I think, ſhould be pointed thus: 
Thoſe wicked creatures yet do look well-favour' d, 
When others are more wicked; not being 26 . 
Stands in ſome rank of praiſe. | 


* 


| That i is, BY be no? 266 worſt. deſerves Cams praiſe. Twairr. oY 


Lran. Thoſe wicked creatures yet ao look well. 


Yon bervens, ee me that patience, patience 1 7 


need! 


You fo” me here, you gods, F poor 310 man” 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 


If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters“ hearts 


Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger! 
O, let not women's weapons, water-drops, 


Stain my man's cheeks! No, you n bags. 


1 will have ſuch revenges on you both, 
That all the world ſhall—I will do fork . 


What they are, yet I know not; * but they ſhall 3 


The terrors of the earth. Lou think, PF I N 
No, Ill not weepd :: 
I have full cauſe of weeping ; but this . 


Shall Is into a hundred thouſand 9 7 | 


4 — — — patience, en 1 need 5 1 W the word pation 1 05 


was repeated inadvertently by the compoſitor. Maronz. 6 


The compoſitor has repeated the wrong word. Read: 

lou heavens, give me that . that 1 need. 

Or, ill better, perhaps: . W 
lou heavens, give me patience '—that I ood. | Rir3ON, 


—— oor old man, ] The quarts Katy | nag old fellow. 


— 1 will 45 fuck things, — 5 5 8 
| 2 * they are, yet I know not] j me | 
— magnum eft quodcunque paravi, | ENS: 
- Quid fit, adhuc dubito. Ovid. Met. Lab. vi. | 
. quid ſit ſc io. * 
Sed grande quiddam eſt. Senree Thyeftes.. | 
Let ſuch. as are unwilling to allow that copiers of nature ok 


occaſionally uſe the ſame thoughts and expreſſions, remember, that 
ef both theſe authors there were early AP Gag  STEEVENS, 14 8 


Evidently from Golding's tranflation,: 1567 3 kd 


The thing that I do purpoſe on is great, whatere it is 


| ” „ 7 know not what it may be yet.” RITSON. 
9 


f 17 N. 3 * 


—=— into a hundred thouſand flaws] A flaw Genifying a cinch 


| PA other © da, e our Py" with ki. accuſlomed | 


5 F 


N 
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. 396 5 * I N 0 L E A u. 
Or ere ru weep: —0, fool, I ſhall go ey I 
Exeunt LEAR, GrLosTtR, KENT, and Foal, 
Conx. Let us W "twill be a ſtorm, 
& e eie heard al a diſtance, 
Row: CF e ie houſe 
: Is little; the old man and bis People cannot 
Be well beſtow'd. 


Gon. _ "Tis his own bleed he bach put 
Himſelf from reſt, * and muſt needs taſte his folly, 


Rc. For his particular, PH receive him | glady, 
But not one follower. 8 e 

_ Gon. - 3c am 1 bopere. e 
Where is my lord of Gloſter? e 


Re-enter Grosren. 


"Eoin; Follow d the old man forth —he | is re- 
turn'd. 


Gro. The king i is in o high rage. . a 

Co; NW. | Whither is be coing?! 

Gro. He calls to borſe;* but will I know not 
-  whither. | 


Conn. *Tis beſt to give him way; * leads him 
2 ſelf. 


licenſe, uſes the word here for a ſmall broken article, So again 
in the fifth act: 
„ But his fou'd lect; | 
% Burft ſmilingly.“ MALOXE, © 
2 — Sales Bi hath put 3 of | 
| Himſelf from reſt; ] The perſonal pronoun was capplied 1 Sie 
| Thomas Haumer. He hath was formerly conttaded thus; Hall; 
aud hence perhaps the miſtake, The ſame error hu, 85 „hap- 
in Mes r Me , e Vol. VI. „ 
peued n foes for M aſure See Vo 25 40, 8 
5 Corn. Whither i is ha 8 . 
BY Glo. He calls to 1 Omitted | in the quartos. | Sruxvuns. 


da 4 Fi * 5 WW. * * 4 5 
MET * * N 
, 3 
3 N85 Jes 
— ft * 
0 
9 / 


Con. My 1504. entreat him by no means to ſtay. 


_ winds 


Do ſorely ruffle 34 for many miles about 


There's ſearce a buſh. | 
Res. O, *. to witfat men, 


1 he injuries, Gt they themſelves procure, 
Muſt be their ſchoolmaſters: Shut up your doors; 3 
He is attended with a deſperate train; "ROK 5 
And what they may incenſe him to, being apt 5 5 


To have his ear abus'd, wiſdom bids fear, 


Con. Shut up your Os my lord; ; tis T wild 


night? 


I Regen counſels well: come out 0' ' the fora: . 
- [Excunt. 85 . 


71 


FEM Do forely ruffle; ] Thus the folto. | The | — rexd—Ds | | 
| forely ruſſel, i. e. rufile, SIEZV Ius. 


. Ruffle is certainly the true reading. A ruffler, in our author 's 
time, was a noiſy, beiflerous, fwaggerer. MALONE. : 


5 _— incenſe kim to,] To e is here, asin ether F 


| __ Malou. 


KI * 4 E 397 1 0 


610. Alack, the pight comes on, and the bleak 


Ac r 1. s E N E 1. 
4 Heath. 


4 Jorm| is 3 wich chin dar nbd PEER OY 
es Kent, e eee reh 


| Kine, Who" 8 hive: beſide foul wenther? 


GexT. One minded like che 8 moſt y un- | 


quietly. | 
Kur. 1 know you; Where's ke king? 
G ENT. Contending with the fretful element: 
| Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, 
Or ſwell the curled waters 'bove the main,” 
That things might . or S tears by 
white hair; e 


—.— - the fretful Lima 91 i. e. e air. This the quiartoi; 


—_ for which the editor of the folio ſubſtituted elrments, 'MALONE, 


, 7 Or ſwell the (curled waters bove the main,] The main ſeems to 
fipnify here the main land, the continent, -So, in Bacon's War with 


Spain: In 1589, we turned challengers, and invaded the main 
of Spain,” 


This maetition ſets: the two objefs of Lear' 8 defire in proper 
5 oppoſition to each other. He withes for the deſtrudion of the 


Vorld, either by the winds blowing the land into the waters, or 
_ raiſing the waters fo as to- overwhelm the land. SrrzVxxs. 
80, in Troilus and Creſeda: . 
he bounded waters 5 
« Should lift their boſoms bigher than the ſhores, 
© And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe.“ 
Tie main is again uſed for the land, in Homlets _ 
| „s Goes it againſt the main of Poland, fir?“ MALONE, 


| 2— lier. his _ hair;) The fix ;jovieg verſes were 


* * 4 N > PP A 6 
ne : *; - 1 Y 2 4 * 4 it #. þ N " 
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which ie impetuous N with a rage, 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of: 
suives in his little world of man to out- ſcorn 
| The to- and- fro · conflicting wind and rain. 


This night, wherein the ub drawn bear would + 5 


couch.“ 


ö 


| nd} in all the late editions: 1 1 os replaced them dom the 5 


irt, for they are certainly Shakſpeare' 8. Pork. "ue 


The firſt folio ends the ſpeech at change or craſe, and 18 N 
zgain at Kent's queſtion, But who is with him? The whole fpeech _ 


en but too long for __ SEES, and N retrenched. 


) Strives in bis titel EY If man to en : 


The to-and-fro conflifling wind and rain.] Thus 5 old tas” : 
But I ſuſpe& we ſhould read—out era i. e. a Neſtor expreſſes in * 


in Troilus and Creſſida: 
« Vith an accent tun's i in ſelf. fawe key, | 
6 Returns to chiding fortune: 
j, e. makes a rowrn to it, gives it as gens. as it bent, ene is 
vill ſelf- -compariſons. G | 2 
Again, in King Lear, A8 3 | 
4: Myſelf could elle ren falſe fortune' 5 frown," 75 
Apin, i in King Fokns - a 
e Threaten the threatner, and out-face the brow 4 


* 


„ Of bragging horror.“ 


| Afain, (and more ef) in The Lover $ Complaint, attribute | 


dd our author: | 
_ ' Storming ber world. with ſorrow” 's wind and rain,” SMS 
5 ' STEEVENs, 


; Thi nigh, ID, the viding beat would couch, 5 5 Cubs 
daun bas been explained-to ſignify drawn by nature 10 its youngs _ 
whereas it means, whoſe dugs are drawn dry by its young, © For no 


animals leave their dens by night but for prey. S0 that the 


meaning is, „ that even bunger, and the ſupport of its young, 


vould not force ae bear to * RIS ay in ſuch a night.” 


ke! has the time image i in 4 you like it "i 

A lioneſs, with udders all drawn an, 33 

« Lay couching 8 8 
Ain, ibidem: We, 


\ 


Jonas. "4 


| WARBURTON, 


Food to the lar. on hungry lioneſs,” mv. N 1 


| 40 7 


ju ya" 


Y | i | Rey $ <1 . 0 The lion and Nd bee wolf 


Keep their fur dry, unhonneted he 1 runs, 0 
Wt. Run bids what will take all. 3 | Ay 
. 15 Bout = PE is with him? * 
ꝛ:E:;; GENT. None but che fool; Who: labours to on; [! 

3 His hearbdiruck injuries. IN, * 
0 And 10 upon the warrant 181 my: art,“ 
Commend a dear thing to you. Tere! is diviſion, fa 
Although as yet the face of it be cover d 2 
8 With mutual cunning, 'twixt Albany and Com. 10 
"x ir WIS, oh 
1 e Who have (as 5 have not,* that . great ſar * 
IThron'd and ſet high?) ſervants, who ſeem no leſs; A 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpecnlations 
eee of our date; what bach been 38 tt 
18 And bias what wil take all, ] oY in a Antor and Cleojatn, ai 
8 0 Enobarbus NN 
ee OS if * Arike, "ws wh Take all." ' STEEVENS. 0 
1 won the warrant of my art, ] Thus tbe. quartos. | | The F 
V | lolio— my note. — “ The warrant of my art" ſeems to ed 
=: odn the Arength of my ſkill in phyfiognomy. STEEVENS. li 
; RAGS. —— upon the warrant of my. art, ] On the ſtrepgch of that art . tl 
IS or ſkill,” which teaches us ++ to find te mind's conflruftion in tht 0 
|S NP face The paſſage in Macheth from which I have drawn this K 
pataphraſe, in which the word ert is again employed in the ſame a 
ſeuſe, confirms the reading of the quartos. The folio reads —upon a 
the warrant of my note: i. e. ſays Dr. Joholos,: 0 m oblerrayon 
i "6 your, chazaQer.” MALONK, 
| 5 Who have (as who have not,] Tue eight ſobſequeut verſes 
were degraded by Mr. Pope, as unintelligible, and to no purpole. 
For diy part, I ſee nothiog in them but what is very ealy to be i 
. underflood ; and the lines ſeem abſolutely neceſſary to clear up the q 
motives upon | which France prepared his invaſion: not without c 
them is the ſenſe of the context complete. THEOBALD. | t 
N The quartos omit theſe lines. STEEVENS. e 
* LE —— what 7000p been fa] What follows, are the circum» | 


: Either in ſnuffs and packings? of the dukes 

Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Againſt the old kind king; or ſomething deeper. 
Whereof, perchance, theſe are but farniſhings ;* — 33 
[Bat, true it is, from France there comes a power N 
Into this ſcatter'd kingdom; who already, . 


Wiſe in our negligence, have ſecret feet 
In ſome of our beſt ports,“ and are at point 
fances in the ſtate of the kingdom, of which he ſuppoſes the ſpies 
, gave France the intelligente. STEEVENS, | 25 | 
1 Fither in ſnuffs and packings——)] Sn are diſlikes, and 
. packings underhand contrivances. | I | 
So, in Henry IV. P. I: «+ Took it in uff!“ and in King Ed- 
ward III. 1599: © : : „„ 5 \ 
$ This packing evil, we both ſhall tremble for it.“ 
Again, in Stanyhuiſt's Virgil, 1582 | 
* With two gods packing one woman filly to cozen.“ 
We ſtill talk of packing: juries, and Antony ſays of Cleopatra; | | 
that ſhe has „ packt'd cards with Cæſar.“ Sreevens, _ 3; 
— are but furniſhings; ] Furniſhings are what we. now call 
colours, external pretences. JOHNSON, C 
% A furniſh anciently fignified a ſample. So, in the Preface to 1 
Greene's Groatſworth of Wit, 1621: To lend the world a . 
Tp furniſh of wit, the lays her own to pawn.” STEEVIIÄ Is. J 
* 9 But true it is, &c.] In the old editions are the five following 3 
| lines which 1 have inſerted in the text, which ſeem neceſſary to 1 
rt . the plot, as a preparatory to the arrival of the French army with 
he Cordelia in Act IV. How both theſe, and a whole ſcene between 
1s Kent and this gentleman in the fourth a&, came to be left out in 
ne all the later editions, I-cannot tell; they depend upon each other, „ 2 wa 
on and very much contribute to clear that incident. POPs. | as | 
on * —— from France there comes a power aa 
Into this ſcatter'd kingdom ; who already, . 
les Wiſe in our negligence, have ſecret feet | OI 3 
le. In ſome of our beſt ports,] This ſpeech as it now ſtands is col. | 
be leded from two editions: the eight lines, degraded by Mr. Pope; 
the are found in the folio, not in the quarts ;. the following lines in- 
out cloſed in crotchets are in the quarto, not in the folie. So that if 
the ſpeech be read with omiſhon of the former, it will ſtand at- 
cording to the firſt edition; and if the former are read, aud the 


lines that follow them omitted, it will then Sand according to the f 


=” 


4o KING LE AR. 


To ſhow their open banner. Now to yon: 
If on my credit you dare build ſo far _ 

| To make your ſpeed to Dover, you ſhall find 
Some that will thank yon, making juſt report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding lorrow 

The king hath cauſe to plain. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding; 
And, from ſome knowledge and aflurance, offer 
This office to you. ] 

ENT. 1 will talk further with you. 

KENT. - No, do not, 
For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out wall, open this purſe, and take 
What it contains: If you ſhall fee Cordelia, 


fecond. The ſpeech is now tedious, becauſe it is formed by a 
coalition of both. The ſecond edition is generally beſt, and way 
probably neareſt to Sbakſpeare' s lat copy, but in this paſlage the 
Hirſt is prefeiable ; for iu the folio, the meſſenger is ſent, he knows 


| pot why, he knows not whither, I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare thought 
his plot opened rather too early, and made the alteration to veil - 


the eveut from the audience; but truſling too much to bimſelf, 
aud full of a fangle purpoſe, be did not accommodate his new lines 
io the reſt of the ſcene. ee means divided, e diſunitei. 
| gn 
— have ſecret feet 

In ſome of our beſt ports, ] One of the quartos (for there are 
two that differ from each other, though printed in the ſame year, 
and for the ſame printer) reads ſecret feet. Perhaps the author 

wrote ſecret ſoot, i. e. footing. 80, in a following ſcene: 

hat confederacy have you with the traitors 

Late footed in the kingdom? STrEveNs. ' 

Theſe lines, as has been obſerved, are not in the folio. Quarto 
A reads — ſecret fee; quarto B— ſecret feet. 1 bave adopted the 
latter reading, which | ſuppole was uſed in the ſeuſe of ec 
footing, aud is ſtrongly confirmed by a paſſage in this ac: Theſe 
iujuries the king now bears, will be revenged home; there is part 
of a power already food: we muſt incline to the bing.” Again, 
Jn Cortolanus : | | 

— Why, thou Mars, In tell thee, ; 
„We hare a fewer on foot,” MALONE. 


{As fear not but you ſhall, $ ſhow her this ring; . 
And ſhe will tell yon who your fellow is 

That yet you do not know. Fie on this FOTO | 
1 will go ſeek the king, 


GENT. Give me your hand: Have you'n no more 


to ſay? 
Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more than all 
\ . 10 5 
That, when we have found che ling. (in which 
your pain 


That way; Ill this; J he that firſt 5 lig hts on him, 


Holla the other, | [Excunt ſeverally. 


3 (4s fear not but you ſhall, 11 Thus quarto B and the ils; 
uarto A—As doubt not but you ſhall. Malton, 
0 no tht "IG (in which your pain, whe” 
| That way; III tis; he that firſt 1. Thus the folio. The 
late reading: 
— for Abel vou take N te; : 
That way, [ en, 
vas not genuine, The quartos read: . 
That when we have found the king, 
Ile this way, you that, he that firft ügha 
| On him, bollow the other. STERVENS, 


, 
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SCENE II. 


Another part of the heath. Storm continues, 


Enter LEAR and Fool. 


"this Blow, "wad: and crack your checks! 
. rage! blow! 
You cataracts, and hurricanoes, ſpont 


Till you have drench'd our ſteeples, drown'd the 
cocks! 


You ſalphurous and thought- -executing® | fires, 
Vaunt conriers n to oak-cleaving . 


8 Blow, wind, and grack your cheeks 2] Thus the quartos. The 
folio bas—winds, The poet, as Mr. M. Maſon has obſerved in a note 
on The Temprff, was here thinking of the common repreſentation 
of the winds, which he might have found in many books of 1 
own time. 80 again, as the ſame genileman has e 
Troilus and Creſſida: | 

Blow, villain, till thy ſphered bias cheek 
„ Qutſwell the cholick of puff d Apuilon. Wn | 
We find the ſame allufion in Kempe's Nine daies wonder, vc 


| quarts, 1600: © he ſwells N like one of the fow | 
winds,” MALONE,. / | 


—  thought-enteuting —— AC Doing execution with onen 
equal to thought. Jouxson. 


7 Vaunt COurters — ] Avant courters, Fr. This phraſe. is not un- 
familiar to other writers of Shakſpeare's time. It originally | 
meant the foremoſt ſcouts of an army, 50, in Jarvis Markham | 
Engliſh Arcadia, 1607 : | 
— as ſoon as the firſt vancurrer cet kim face to face.. 
Again, in The Tragedy of Mariam, 1613: 
| Might to wy death, but the vaunt=currier prove.” 
Again, in Darius, 1603: 
46 Th avant-corours, that came for to examine.” 
- STFEVENS: 


8. 


* 


E1NG-LEAR as 


gage my white head ! And thou, all baking chun- | 


der, 


Strike flat? the thick rotundity 0? the world! 


Crack nature's moulds, all germens {pill at once, 
That make ingrateful man! „ 
Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water* in a dr houſe 
is better than this rain-water out o' door. Good 
nuncle, in, and aſk thy daughters bleſſing; here's 


a night pities neither wiſe men nor fools. 


Lak. Rumble thy bellyfull! pit. fire! ſport, 
rain! | 


In \ The Tempeſt 10 lers s lightnings” are termed more familiarly, 
e the precurſors 
« O' the dreadful thunder-claps—." Malo. 


" Strike flat c.] The quarto reade, — Smile flat. STEVENS: | 
o Crack nature's moulds, all. germens ſpill at once! Crack na- 


ture's mould, and ſpill all the ſceds of matter, that are hoarded 


within it. Our author not only uſes the ſame thought again, but 
the word that aſcertains my explication, in The Winter's Tale: | 
« Let nature cruſh the fides o' the earth together, 
„% And mar the ſeeds within.” THEOBALD, _ 


So, again in Macheth ; 
| « _— and the ſum 55 N 
«© Of nature's germens tumble chogether.” $TxIVING, | 


—— ſpill af once, ] To jill is to deſtroy, So, in Gower De 


Pon Amantis, lib. iv. fol. 67 : 


4 $o as I ſhall wyſelf ſpill,” STLEVENs. 


* —— Court holy-water — Ray, among his proverbial phriſſes, 
p. 184, mentions court holy-water to mean fair words, The 
French have the ſame phraſe. Eau bonits ds cour; fair \ emp 
words. — Ghambaud's Dictionary. 

The fame phraſe alſo occurs in Churchyard' 1 Charilie, 1595: 

The great good turnes in court that thouſands felt, 
« 15 turn'd to cleer faire. 40 lie welcr there“ xc. 


* 


srzrxvxus. 5 


Cotgrave i his Dis. i desdes Eau bonits de cour, ** court 
bolie water; compliments, faire words, flattering fpecches, * &c. 
lic alſo Florio's Italian Did. 1598: + Martellizare, To Atte, 
0 claw, to givd one court Alie- water.“ W 2 


D d $: 


* 


has a goon head piece. 


1% Nis LEA. 


Nor rain, wind, chunder fire, are my danghters: 


' tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs, 


J never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 
You owe me no ſubſcription ; * why then let fall 
Your horrible pleaſure; here I ſtand, your ſlave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man :— 
But yet I call you ſervile mmiſters, 


That have with two pernicious daughters cow's. 
Your high-engender'd battles, gainſt a head 
80 old and white as this. O! O! 'tis foul!? 


Fool. He that has a houſe to put his head | in, 


-4 


The cod-picce that will houſe, 
Before the head has any, 
. The head and he ſhall * 
, So beggars marry many.“ 
The man that makes his toe 
Mat he his hear! ſhould make, 
_ Shall of a born cry , ! 
And turn his ech to wake, 


* You owe me no ſubſcriptions] Sul eri tio for obedience. 


miez, | 


| "Bee p nad. u. 3. MALoxk. 


So, in Rowley's Search for Money, 1609, p. 17: 4 tell yee 


belides this he is an obſtinat wilfull fellow, for fince this idolatrous 


adoration given to him here by men, he has kept the ſcepter in 


His owne band and commands every man: which rebellious man 


now ſeeing (or rather indeed too obedient to him) inclines to all 
it befts, ml 10 e nor will he be r by inf 
other power,” &c. RriD, | 


2 Fou!!! shameful; e Jousson. 
© So beggars marry REY? T 1, e. A beggar marries a wife and 


| lice,  Jonnson, 
| Rather, „ So many beggars marry z“  meining, that they 
_ marry in the manner be has deſcribed, before Wop! DAYS houſes 10 | 


put their heads in. M. MASON, os 


\ - 5 


KING LEAR. Joy 


bor there was never yet fair woman, but ſhe made ; 
mouths in a _ | 


15 Fater KEN T. 


LEAB. No, 1 will be the pattern of all patience, | 2 
I will lay nothing.“ 9 ETD, 
KEN T. Who's hand 2, | 
Fool. Marry, here's grace, and a cod- piece: 
that's a wiſe man, and a fool.“ 
Kent, Alas, fir, are you here?“ things that love 


night, 
Love not ſuch nights as theſe; the wrathfal {ſkies 
Gallow the wind een of the dark,? 1 


7 cy woe, ] i. 6. be grieved, or pained. So, in King 

| Rickard III: 

Lou live, that that ory. woe for this hereafter.” | 

| — Matous. 

, N 0, 1 will be the pattern of all patience, | 
T will fay nothing. ] So Perillus, in the old anonymous play, | 
ſpeaking of Leir _ 

| « But he, the myrrour of mild patience, 

4 Puts up all wrongs, and never gives reply.“ STEnVENS, 

9 —— grace, and a cod-piece; that's a wiſe man, and a fool.] 
la Shakſpeare's time „ the king's grace” was the uſual expreſ- 

| fion, I the latter phraſe, the ſpeaker perhaps alludes to an old 

notion concerning fools. See Vol. XVI. p. 191, n. 4. MALONE, 
Alluding perhaps to the ſaying of a contemporary wit; that there. 
uu 10 diſcretion below the girdle. STEEVENS. 

— ere you hore? The heiten e you bere? 

STREVENS,. 

2 Gallow the very Sa of the mk So, in Venus and by 
onis : | 

— *Roniſh'd as. night-wanderers are. | MaALonE, | 
e a weſt-country word, Ravine to ſcare or frighten, 
WARBURTON, 
So, the sometſetſhire proverb: 6 The dunder do gal/y the 
| beans.” Beans ate vulgarly ſuppoſed | to [hoot * faſter afrex | 
thuader-fiorms, STESVENS, 
D 4 


And make them keep their caves: Since J Was 
man, 

Sach ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of Hort thunder 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard: man 8 nature cannot 
carry 
The alliion, nor the fats. s 

LEAR. | Let the Freut Sits 
That keep this dreadful pother* o'er our heads, 
Find ont their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, 


Unwhipp' d of juſtice: ide thee, thou bloody c 


band; 

Thou perjur'd, and thon Keule man x of virtue 
That art inceſtuous: Caitiff, to pieces ſhake, 
That under covert and convenient ſeeming © 


Haft practis d on man's life! — Cloſe pent- uv 


guilts, 
Rive. your concealing continents,” and cry 


* 


. ar ] 80 155 folio; the . editions read, with the 
quarto, force for far, leſs elegantly. JOHNSON, 
— — this dreadful pother —— ] Thus one of the quartos aud 
the folio. The other quarto reads thund'ring. 
- "The reading of the text, however, is an expreſſion common to 
others. So, in The Scornful Lady, of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
| EE faln out with their ee) and bepl a pudder. 
p STEEVENS, 
© That under covert and convenient ſeeming — ] Convenient needi 
not be underſtood in any other than its uſual and proper ſeule; 
accommodate to the preſent purpoſe; ſuitable to a defign. Convenient 
feeming is apprareycs ſuch as may promos his. pyrpoſe to deflioy, 
2 OHNSON, 


7 —— concealing continents, ] Continent ſtands for that which 


contains or incloſes, JOHNSON.: 

Thus in Antony and Cleopatra: 

Heart, once be ſtronger than thy eaten 5 
Again, in Chapman's trauflation of e XII ch Neat of Homer's 
Pay qe : - WL | 2 


3 ot Mr? 


mm wwe 


ROO ES: AFR IHE he = I 4 


9 wow. a nd 


More finn'd againſt, than inning. 
KENT. . 


Some friendſhi 
Repoſe you there: while I to this bard honſe, 


(More hard than is the ſtone whereof 'tis rais' d; 


Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Deny'd me to come in,) return, and force | 
Their ſcanted courteſy, 


« J told our pilot that paſt other ren 


„He moft muſt bear b6rm fpirits, ſince he fway'd 

e The continent that all our ſpirits convey'd,” Ke. 

The quartos read, concealed centers. STEEVENS, 
1 —— and cry 


Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. ] Summoners are here officers 
that ſummon offenders before à proper tribunal. See Chaucer's 
Sompnour's Tale, v. 625 — 670, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. Vol. I. 


> en gs Srxrrxvrus. 
I find the ſame expreſſion in a treatiſe publiſhed long before this 


play was written: „— thy ſeem to brag moſt of the ſtrauge events 


which follow for the moſt part after blazing ſtatres, as if they 
were the ſummoners of God to call princes to the feat of judgment.“ 
Defenſative againſt the poiſon of ſuppoſed prophecies, 1581. MALONE. 


I am @ man,] Ocdipus, in. Sophocles, repreſents himſelf in 
the ſame light. Oedip. Colon. v. 258, | 
FCC 

IIeroy der £51 annoy n SefearoTa. TIYRWHITE. 


* Alack, bare-headed:! } Kent's faithful attendance on the old 


king, as well as that of Peiillus, in the old play which preceded 
Shakſpeare's, is founded on an hiftorical fat, Lear, ſays Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, „hen he betook himſelf to bis youngeſt daughter 
in Gaul, waited before the city where ſhe reſided, while be ſent a 


wellenger-to inform her of the miſery he was fallen into, and to 
debre her relief to a father that ſuffered both hunger aud nakednefſs, 
Cordeilla was ttaitled at the news, aud wept bitterly, and with 


tears, aſked Him, how many men her father had with him. The 


wmellenger anſwered he had noue but one man, who had been his 


umout-bearer, aud was Raying with him without the town.“ 


Theſe. dreadful ſummoners grace. I am a man? 
n 


| Gracious my lord, bard by here 1s a hovel ; 
p will it lend you 'gainſt the tem- 


MATORV. 


oy. 


The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 
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LEAR. My wits begin t. to turn. 
Come on, my boy: How doſt, my boy? Art cold: 
I am cold myſelf. — Whereis this ſtraw, my lelloy? 


That can make. vile things Precious. Dome your 
.. > Hovel, 

Poor fool and knave, T have one part in my hear 

That's 8 5 hy for thee.* | 


Fool. He that da! a little tiny it,. 
With keigh, ho, the wind and the rain," = 

Muſt make content with his fortunes fe: 

For the rain it raineth every day. 


Lak. True, my good boy Cos, lg: to 
this hovel. [ Excunt LEAR and Ker, 

- Feor, This is a brave night to cool a courtezan. 
— Il ſpeak a prophecy ere 1 go: 7 


When prieſts are moe in word than matter; 

When brewers mar their malt with water; 2 
When nobles are their tailors' tutors ; 
No hereticks burn'd, bat wenches ſuitors:* 


I —— one part in my ear! —] Some editions read: 
— thing ia my heart; 
from which Hanmer, and Dr. Warburton afler bim, "has made 
firing; very unneceſſarily; but the copies have part. Jonnten. 
? That's ſorry yet Kc.] The old quartos read: 
hat ſorrows yet for thee, STEEVENS. | 
—— & liitle liny wit, — | 
wk hrigh, lo, Ke. ] See long it in Vol. v. p. 387. STEEVENS. 


4 This is 4 brave | might &c. 1] T0 wa is not in the quarios. 
SrrrkVExS. 


N When nobles are their tailor's tutors 3 . 6. invent faſhions for 
them. WARBURTON, | 


"= N 0 hereticks burn'd, but went ier faitorse) The diſeaſe to which 
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When every ale i in law is right; 
No ſquire in debt, nor no poor knight; 
When llanders do not live in tongues ; 
Nor cutpurſes come not to tarongs; f 
When nſurers tell their gold i' the field; 
And bawds and whores do churches build; 1 — 
Then ſhall the realm of Albion N 
Come to great confubon. ' | 
Then comes the time. who lives to foe! t, 
That going ſhall be us'd with feet. 
Tbis prophecy Merlin {hall make; for 1 live before 


his time. | we 1 Exil. 


wenckes' foltors are oxuticvlarty e was called in Shakſpeare's 
time the brenning or burning. JOMKNSON. 
So, in e lil, 24: — and burning inftead of beauty." 
| | . SCEEVENS, 
1 Then ſhall the realm 4 Albion SE | 
Come to great confuſion. ] Theſe lines are 5 from Chaucer, | 
Putenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589, quotes them a5 e. 
% When faith fails in prieftes ſaws, 
% Aud lords heſts are holden for laws, 
And robbery is tane for purchaſe, 
„ And letchery for ſolace, Sn 
+ Then ſhall the. realm of Albion 
«© Be brought to great confuſion.” ga STEEVENS, | 
' Then comes 'the time, &c.] This couplet Dr. Warburton tranſ- 
poled, and placed after the fourth line of this prophecy. The 
four lines, ++ When pries,“ &c. according to his notion, are a 
{{tirical deſcription of the preſent manners, as future; ” and the fix 
lines from ** When every' caſe — to churches build,” a ſatirical de- 


* 
- 


| ſcription of future manners, which the corruption of the preſeat 


would prevent from ever bappening.' His conception of the firſt 
four lines is, I think, juſt: but inſtead of his far-fetched conceit 

relative to the other fn lives, I ſhoutd rather call thew an ironical, 
4 the preceding are a ſatirical, deſcription-of the time iu which 
our poet lived, The tranſpolition recommended by ibis critick 
and adopted in the late editions, is in my SOLE As unnccelarys 


u it 15 unwarrantable. Maronz. | 2 


as * KING LEAR. 


SCENE II. 
= A Room in Gloſter's Caſile. 
Enter GLosTER and Epunxyp. 


Gro. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this un. 
natural dealing: When I deſired their leave that] 
might pity him, they took from me the ule of mine | 
on houſe; charged me, on pain of their perpe. 
tual diſpleaſure, neither to ſpeak of him, entreat for 
him, nor any way ſuſtain him. 5 
Epu. Moſt ſavage, and unnataral ! 
| Gro. Goto; ſay you FI Wore mh There is diviſion 
between the dukes : ; and a worle matter than tha: 
I have received a letter this night; — tis dangerous 
to be ſpoken ; ; — I have lock'd the letter in my do- 
ſet: theſe injuries the king now bears will be te 
venged home; there is part of a power already 
footed: we muff incline to the king. 1 will ſeck 
him, and privily relieve him: go you, and mam: 
tain talk with the duke, that my charity be not of 
him perceived: If. he alk for me, 1am ill, and gone 
to bed. If 1 die for it, as no lefs is threaten'd me, 
the king my old maſter muſt be relieved. There 
is ſome Tenge thing toward, Edmund ; pray you, 
be careful. : Exit. 
EDM. This courteſy, forbid thee, ſhall the duke 
Inftantly know; and of that letter too: 
This ſeems a fair deſerving, and moſt draw me 
That which my father loſes; no leſs than all: 
The younger riſes, when the old doth fall. 


- 
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— 


15 8 0 EN E w. | N | 08 


+ # part of the heath, with a novel. 4 


Enter . RENT, and Fool. 


„ 
1 Kew. Here is the as, my lord; good my lord. 
N enter: . 
. The tyranny of the open night 8 too rough 
por nature to endure. | [Storm fil: 
LEA. VE. NR, Let me MY 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
y Lzak: wilt break my heart?“ 
9 Kent. I'd rather break mine own : Good wY L 
15 lord, enter. f 
NF Irak. Thou think'ſt 'tis much, that this con- 
by. tentious ſtorm 
ly lavades us to the ſkin: ſo 'tis to thee; 6 
a But where the greater malady is fix d, 
5 The leſſer is ſcarce felt.“ Thou dſt ſhun a bear: 
ne . | | 73 
e, 9 Wilt break 2 heart 21 1 believe that Lear does not addreſs | 
| this queſtion to Kent, but to his own boſom, TER therefore 
re ne ſhould point the paſſage thus: ; 
u, Wilt break, my heart ? 
it The tenderneſs of Kent indeed Los him to reply; as to an 


een Wn ſeemed to refleQ on. his own bumanity. 
e | 
But whes the ak malady is rd, 
- The leſſer is Jearce M1 So, in Spenſer's Far Qu, B. 1. 
vi: 
41 He lefſer pangs can bear who hath W pl the chief. 1 
3 55 f STARVING. 5 


Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand, 
To ſhar me ont! — Pour on; I will endure;*— 


' Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave all, 
O, that way madnels lies; let me ſhun that; 


| On things would hart 1 me more, — - Bat Il go in: 


reads, — roaring ſea, STEEYENS, 


as monoſyllables. The editor of the folio, ſuppoling the metre to 
be e omitted che word you, which is found in the quartos. 


2s have been tuned by the melody of an exad writer like Mr. Pope) 


414 KING LEAR 


But if thy fliz bt lay toward the raging lea. 

Thou dit et the bear iꝗ“ the mouth. When the 
mind's_ free, _ 

The body's delicate: the tempeſt i in my mind 

Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe. 

Save what beats there. — Filial ingratitude ! 


For lifting food to't? — Bat I will puniſh home: & 
No, I will weep no more. — In ſuch a night | 


In ſuch a night as this! O Regan, Goneril!— 


No more of that, — _ 
Kent. Good my lord; enter here. 
LEAR, Pr'ythee, 80 in . ſeek thine Own 
eee ones 

This tempeſt will not give me 1200 to- ponder 


— raging 5 ] RY is | the 1 of that dl appear 
to be the elder of the two quartos, The other, with the folio, 


3 =" JH ſuch a night | Oo 
To ſhut me out! Four on; I will endure : ] Ott in the 
quartos. STEVENS. 
Tour old kind father, whoſe frank 150 gave all, 4 Old copies: 


Your old kind Jaller, whoſe frank. heart gave you all, —, 
STEEVENS, 


1 have already obſerved that the words, father, brother, rather, 
and many of a fiwilar ſound, were ſometimes uſed by Sbakſpeare 


MALONE, 
That our author's 5 to Gade ears, (I mean to ſuch 


may occaſionally appear overloaded with ſyllables, I cannot deny; 
but when I am told that he uſed the words — father, brother, aud 
rather, as monoſyllables, I muſt withheld my aflegt in the mok de⸗ 
cided manner. e | 


- ' 1 
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Ina, boy; 80 Rll. IL to. the Fool.] You houſeleſs 


| poverty, — 8 
Nay, get thee in. III pray. Fee then Tu neep.— | 


I Fool goes in. 
7605 "a des whereſoe? er you are, 


That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your loop d and window d raggedneſs, defend you 


vs [n, boy ; 20 60 xc. n Theſe two lines were added in the Sabo 
reviſion, aud are only in the folio. They are very judiciouſly in- 
tended to repreſent that humility, or tenderneſs, or. negled of 
forms, which aflition forces on"the mind. Jounsox. 1 
—— loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, ] So in The dmorens s War, i 
0 8: 
hs „ ſpare me a doublet which 
«© Hath linings in't, and no glaſs windows,” _ 
This alluſion is as old as the time of Plaxtus, in one # of wboſs 
plays it is found. | 
Again, in the comedy already quoted: 
« —— this jerkin | 
© Is wholly made of doors. 55 Srrzvkns. 6 | 
Loop'd is full of ſmall apertures, ſuch as were made io anclend. 
cafiles, for urge g ordnance, or ſpying the enemy. Theſe were wider 
vithout than Vithin, and were called ooh or loop-holes: wbich 
Coles 1 in his Latin e 1679, renders by the word feneſlella. 
|  MALONE, 
Loops, as ; Mr. Healey obſerves, particularly in calllet and towers, 
were often deſigned for the admiſſion of light, where windows | 
vould have been incommodious. Shakſpeare, he adds, . in 
01kello, and other places, has alluded to them.“ | | 
To diſcharge ordnance, however, from loopholes, according ta 
Mr. Malone's ſuppoſition, was, I believe, never attempted, becauſe 
almoſt impoſſible ; although ſuch outlets were ſufficienily adapted to 


the uſe of arrows. Many alſo of theſe loops, Rill exiſting, were 


contrived before fire arms had been introduced. STEEVENS, 

Mr. Warton, in his excellent edition of Milton's Juvenile Poems, | 
(p. 311) quotes the foregoing line as explanatory of a * polags ia 
that poet's verſes in Quintum Novembris? | 

„ Tarda ſeneſiralis figens veſtigia calceis. 

* Talis, uti fama eſt, vaſta Franciſcus eremo 

Tetra vagabatur ſolus per luftra ferarum, ” —— _ | 
du from. the ng in eee eee * Traia, 99 


* 
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That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhow the heavens more juſt.” 


Help me, help me! 


come forth. 


Throngh the ſharp] hawthorn blows the cela — 


| theſe ſhoes or buſkins with windows on them appear to have com- 
5 poſed a part of the habit of the Franciſcan order: 


in Pericles, Prince of Tyre 


From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? O, I have ta'en 
"Too little care of this! Take phyſick, pomp: 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel; 


Epe. [ within.] Fathom* and half, fathom and 
half! Poor Tom! 


"EE Fool runs out from the howel, 
Fool. Come not in here, nuncle, here's a ſpui, 


KENT. Give me thy hand. — Who's there? 


Fool. A ſpirit, a ſpirit; he . his name's Poor 
Tom. 


Kent. What art thou that doſt grumble there 
« the firaw? 


a Enter ö Koca, ; diſguiſed | as a | Madman 


Ep. Away! the fonl fiend follows me! — 


« Atque feneftratum ſoleas captare cothurnum.” 
The Pariſh Clerk in Chaucer, (Cant. Tales, v. 3318, edit. 45 
125 % Poulis windows corven on his ſhoos.“ HoLT WHITE. 
—— Take phyfick, pomp; % I 
| Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretekes feels 
That thou may'ft ſhake the ſuperflua to them, _ 
And ſhow the heavens more Juf. ] A kindred Rouge! occurs ; 


O let thoſe cities that of plane's: cup 

% And her proſperities ſo largely tate, . 

e With their ſuperfluous riots, — bear theſe tears; 

The miſery of Tharſus may be\theirs.* MALONE- 
v Fathom &c.] This ſpeech of Edgar is omitted in the quartos. 


He \gives the ſign uſed by thoſe. who arc et the 1 af 
| legs 'GTERYNNS, | 


K IN G LE AR. + r 1 


Romph i 80 to thy cold bed,” 4 warm Wee. 
1:as. Haſt thou given all to thy two. daughters?“ 
and art thou come to this? | 


Epc. Who gives any ching to poor Tom? whom 
the foul fiend hath led through fire and through 
lame, through ford and whirlpool; over bog and 
Wee ee TUG ayes ange Pillow, 
7 Hump 4 ! 80 fo thy cold bed, $4 80, in ns abe to 


The Taming of the Shrew,” Sly fays, ++ go to thy cold bed and warm, 


mee. A ridicule, | ſuppoſe, on ſome. e in a play as abſurd 
as The Spaniſh Tragedy. STEEVENS, 


This line is a ſneer on the following one ſpoken 5 Hieronims 
in The Spaniſh Tragedy, A& 1: 


4 What GENS pluck me from my naked bed.“ | 
5 WIAILIEX. 


Hunph! go to th cold bed; and warm thee. ] Thus the quartos. 
The editor of the folio 1623, 1 ſuppoſe, thinking the paſſage aon- 
ſeble, omitted the word cold. This is not the only inſtance of un- 
warrantable alterations made even in that valuable copy, That W 
the quartos are right, appears from the Indugion to The Taming EY 3 


of the Shrew, where the ſame words ae See Vol. * p. 885 b 
u. . MALONE, TY 


23 Haf thou given all to thy two daughters? ]| Thus the 8 

The folio reads, Didft thou give all to thy daughters? Srrkvrxs. a 
— led through fire and through flame, ] Alluding to the ignis 8 
10 ſuppoſed to be lights kindled by milchieyous beings ta lead Fog, 1 
invellers into deſtrution. Jonson. 1 
oy 


— laid knives under his pillow, ] He recounts the temptations 
by which he was prompted to ſuicide; the opportunities of 888 1 . 
| log himſelf, which often occurred to him in his melancholy moods. 


| _ JoinsoN, 
Stakſpears: found this charge a ainft the fend, with many others 
of the ſame nature, in Harſenets Declaration, and has uſed the | 
very words of it. The book was Printed in TONS See Dr. War- | 7 
burton's note, Act IV. ſc. i. 5 . J 
Infernal ſpirits are always repreſented as urging the wretched to 
{clf-deftruQion, So, in Dr, Faufſlus, 1604 
Swords, poiſons, halters, and envenom'd Got . 
„Are laid before me to diſpatch myſelf.” STERVENS. 


1 pallage in Here bodk We N ! ia view, 
8 this; 


Vox. XR, Sa 25 7: „„ iS 
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and balters in bis pew; ſet ratſbane by his por. 


ridge; made him proud of heart, to ride on a hay 
 trotting-horſe over four-inch'd bridges, to courle 
bis own ſhadow for a traitor: — Bleſs thy five wits) 


64 This "EATS further ſayth, that one Ab def, an apotheearie, 
having brought with him from London to Denham On a time 3 
new halter, and two blades of knives, did leave the ſame upon the 
galleric floore, in her maiſters houſe. — A great ſearch was mage 
in the houſe to know how the ſaid halter and knife. blades came 
thither, — till Ma. Mainy in his next fit ſaid, it was reported that 
the devil layd them in the gallerie, that ſome of thoſe that wire 


foſſeſſed, might either hang themſelves. with the halter, or hill ln. 


ſelves with the blades.” 

The kind of temptation which the fend: is deſcribed as holding 
out to the unfortunate, might alſo have been ſuggeſted by the lory 
_ of Cordila, in The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1575, where Drspaxz 
viſits her in priſon, and ſhows her various inruments by which 
ine may rid herſelf of life: | 


« And there. withall he ſpred her bet Tg 7 = 
„ Under the which a thouſaud things I ſawe with eyes; 
„e Both knives, ſharpe ſwords, poynadoes all bedyde 

«& With bloud, and poyſons. preſt, which ſhe could well 
4 . deviie.”” MAI. 


Þ « Bleſs thy five wits!] So the five ſenſes were called | by our 
old writers, Thus in the very ancient interlude of The Five Ele. 
ments, one of the charaders is Senſual Appetite, who with great 
| Gwplicity thus introduces himſelf to the audience: 
 « |} am callyd ſenſual apetyte, 
« All creatures in me delyte, + 
4 1 comforte the wyttys five; 
« The taſtyng ſmelling and herynge 
c [ refreſhe the ſyghte and felynge * 
©« To all creatures alyve. 5 
sig. B. iij. Pixcv. 


So again, in Every Man, a Morality :. 


„ Every man, thou art he thou haft thy wyttes fri.” 


| Again, in Hycke Scorner« _ 
«© [ have ſpent amys my v wittes,” 


1519: 
| «© Brute beftis have memory ITY their wytles fue.“ 
Again, in the firſt book of Gower De Confſeſſione Amantiss | 

As toucheude of my wittes ue.“ en. 


Again, in The Interlude of the Four Elements, by Jon Raſtell, 


th 
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Tom's ele 20. do de, do de, do de. — Bleſs 
thee from whirlwinds, ſtar-blaſting, and taking! Do 
oor Tom ſome charity, whom the foul fend vexes: 
There could J have him now, — and there, — and 

there, — and there gain; and there. 
| [Storm continues. 
LEAR: What, ave his daughters 1 him 
to this paſs ? — 
Could'ſt thon ſave nothing? Did ſt thou give them 
WE: 
| Foot. Nay, he reſerved a blanker, elle we had 
deen all ſhamed. 
LEAR. Now, all the plagues thats in the pendu- 
lous air 
Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daugh- 
ters! 
Kent, He had no Jnunlriers, Ge, 
LEAR: Death, traitor ! l could have ſtib- 
du'd nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. = — 
Is it the faſhion, that diſcarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their fleſh ?. 
Judicions puniſhment ! *twas this fleth Hogat, 
Thoſe pelican 1 8 


— 1 "TA, 


t 


sbakſpeare, eee in this 1416 Sonnet teme to have coaũi· 
dered the five wits, as diftin& from the ſenſes : | | 
„% But my five wits, nor my fie ſenſes can 

6 Diſſuade one Fooliſn heart from ſerving thee.” 

| MALONE. 
| . — lating! #7 To lake is to blaſt, or * with malighane 
il, Wing Pe 

* — Arike her young Lakes” . ö 

„ Ye faking airs, with lameneſs!" Jonnson. 


— pelican daughters] The ae e is Urs to fuck 


the mother's blood. JonnsON., 
S0, in Decker Honeft Whore, a ſecond part; 


E e 2 
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Epc, Pillicock ſat* on pillicock's-hill; — 
Halloo, balloo, loo, loo! | EE 
Fool. This cold night will turn us all to fool 
and . 
Epc. Take heed o' the foul fiend : Obey thy 
parents; keep thy word juſtly ;* ſwear not; con. 
mit not“ with man's ſworn ſpouſe ; ſet not thy 
| ſweet heart on proud array: Tom's a- cold. 
LEAR. What haſt thou been? 

| Env, A ſerving-man, proud in heart and mind: 
that curl'd my hair; wore gloves in my cab,“ 


_ +6 Shall a filly bird pick her own breaſt to nouriſh her young 
ones? the pelican does it, apd ſhall not 1?” 8 
Again, in Love in @ Maze, 1632: : . 
The felicen loves not ber young ſo well 
« That digs upon her breaft a hundred ſprings, 
| 5 8 2 | : |  STEEVENS, 
3 Pillicock fat &c,] I once thought this a word of Shakſpeare'y 
formation; but the teader may find it explained in Mioſheu's Did. 


p. 365, Article, 3299-2. — Killico is one of the devils mentioned 


in Harſenet's Declaration, The folio reads — Pillicock-hill, ! 
have followed the quartos, MALONE. | 


The inquiſitive reader may alſo find an explanation of this word 
in a note annexed to Sir Thomas Urquart's tranflation of Rabelais, 
Vol. I. B. I. ch. ii. p. 184, edit, 1750. STEEVENS, | | 


9 — hit thy word juſtiy;] Both the quartos, and the folio, 
have words, The corre&gion was made in the ſecond folio, 
JFC „  MALOND, 


2 —— commit not &c, ] The word commit is uſed in this ſcuſe 
by Middleton, in Women beware Women: | | | 
_ „% His weight is deadly who commils with firumpets.” | 
VVV | 3 - STEEVENS, 
proud in heart and mind ; that curl'd my hair; Kt.] 
Then Ma. Mainy, by the infligation of the firſt of the ſeaven 
| /tirits ], began to ſet his hands unto his fide, curled kis hair, aud 
uſed ſuch geſtures, as Ma. Edmunds | the exorcilt | preſeoily affirm - 
cd that that ſpirit was Pride, Herewith he began to «urſe . 
banne, ſaying, What a poxe do [ here? I will ſtav no longer g 
a company of raſcal prieſts, but gae to the court, aud braye ! 


80 md = A. 


5 as 


ſerved the luſt of my miſtreſs's heart, and did the 
act of darkneſs with her; {wore as many oaths as 
1 ſpake words, and broke them in the ſweet face 
of heaven: one, that flept in the contriving of 
Juſt, and waked to do it: Wane loved I deeply; 
dice dearly; and in woman, out-paramour'd the 
Turk: Falſe of heart, light of car, bloody of 


,noozt my {cllows, the voblemen there alſembled,” Harſuet's 
Declaration, &c. 1603, | | | 


„ ſhortly after they the ſeven ſpirits] were all caſt forth, and 
ju ſuch manner as Ma, Edmunds direged them, which was, that 
every devil ſhou!d depart in ſome certaine forme repreſenting 
either a beaſt or ſome other creature, that had the reſemblance of 

that ſiane whereof be was the chief author: whereupon the ſpirit. 
ol pride departed in the forme of a peacock; the ſpirit of oth in 
the likeneſs of an aſſe; the ſpirit of envie in the ſimilitude of 2 
dog; the ſpirit of gluttony in the forme of a wolſe, and the other 
devils bad allo in their departure their particular likeneſſes agreeable 


to their uatures,” MALONE, N 


( wore gloves in my cap, ] i. e. His miflreſs's ſavours : 
which was the faſhion of that time. So, in the play called Can- 
paſþe : „Thy men turned to women, thy ſoldiers to lovers, gloves 
_ w01n in velvet caps, inſtead of plumes iv graven helmets.”  - _ 

6 SE ö 1 © WARBURTON, 
It was anciently the cuſtom to wear g/ovcs in the hat on three 
diſtin occaſions, viz. as the favour of a miſtreſs, the memorial 
of a friend, and as a mark to be challenged by an evemy. Prince 
Henry boaſts that he will pluck a glove from the commoneſt creature, 
aud fix it in his helmet; and Tucca ſays to Sir Quiniilian, in 
Drecker's Satiromaſti: ?: „ | 15 Myles 
+ —— Thou ſhalt wear her glove in thy worthipful lat, like 
f 1 leather brooch:“ and Pandora in Lyly's Woman in the Moon, 
he that firſt preſents me- with his head, 

Shall wear my glove in favour of the deed," DIE 
Portia, in her aſſumed character, aſks Baſſanio for his gloves, 
which lhe ſays ſhe will wear for his ſakes: and King Henry V. 
gives the pretended glove of Alengon to Fluelea, which afterwards . 
occaſions. liis quarrel with the Engliſh ſoldier. STreevins., . 

* —=— light of tar, | Credulous of evil, ready to receive walicious | 
c oe VVT | 

Ee 


„ 


„„ KIND: LEAK 


hand; Hog! in floth, fox in ſtealth, wolf in gree. 
dineſs.* dog in waducts,: lion in prey. Let not 
the creaking of ſhoes, nor the ruſtling of ſilks 
betray thy poor keatt to women : Keep thy fog 
out of brothels, thy hand out of plackets,” thy pen 
from lenders' books, and defy the foul liend.— 


2 


6 —— Hog in. Noth, "Fw: in | frallh, wolf # in | ertedineſs, &c, ] The 
Jeſuits preter nded to caft the ſeven deadly tins out of Mainy in the 
ſhape - of thoſe animals that repreſented them; and before each wa 
caſt out, Mainy by geflures a&ed that particular lin; curling his 
bair to ſhow pride, vomiting for gluttony, gaping and ſnoring for 
foth, &c.—Harſnet's book, pp. 279, 280, Kc. To this 2 
out author alludes, STEEVENS. | 


7 —— thy land out of plackets,] It appexreth from the follow. 
ing paſſage. in Any Thing jor d quiet Life, a filly comedy, that 
flache doth not, liguify the petiicoat in general, but only the 
aperture therein: 4% — between which is diſcovered the open part 

Wie is now called the placket,"' Bayly in bis SHER, giveth 
the fame ac-count of the word. 

Vet peradventute, our poet bath ſome deeper meaning in The 
Winler's Tale, where Autolycus ſaith — ** You might have pinch'd 
a ploclet it was ſenfelefs: —and, now IT bethink me, fir Thomas 
Urquart, knight, in his tranflation of that wicked varlet Rabelais, 
flyteth the inflrument where with Garagantua played at carnal ten- 

nit his £« placket=racket.” See that Work, Vol. I. P- 134, edit, 
1730. | 
Im partiality ievertheleGs compullath me to IDEs that Maſter 
— Coles in his Didionary bath rendered placket by finus mulichris: 
204 a pleaſaut commentator who ſigneth himſelf T. C. hath alſo 
produced inflances in favour of that e for, ſaith he, 
bui hear we his own words; 

„ Feradventure a placket fignified neither a petticoat nor any 
part of one; but a ffomacger. See the word  Torace in Fioiio $ 
Italian Dig.“ 1598, © The breft or bulke of a man. — Allo a 
placket or fonachir,” — The word ſeems to be uſed in the ſame leule 
in Thy Wandering Whores, Kc, a comedy, 1663: „ If I mcet a 
cuil in Morc6-ids, I can give him leave to dive in my placket.” 

So that, after ail, this matter is eb th in much and painful 

3 uncertainty, AMYNFR. | 


' = {ly pen from-lenders books, ] $0, i in Atl Fools, a comet by 
Es 1695 * | 


®... 
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Still wrbngh the hawthorn blows the cold wind : 
Says ſuum, mun, ha no abk. dolphin my boy, 
wy boy, ſeſla ; ; let him trot uf [form continues. 


66 17 1 but write my Has | in mercers' books, 
„J am as ſure to bave at {ix months end 5 | 
« A raſcal at my elbow with his mace,” &c. STEEVENS. 


„ 801 ſrun, mun, ha no nonny, dolphin my boy, my boy, J Seſfſa; 
let kim trot by. ] The quaitos read—the cold wind; hay, no on ny, 
Dolphin my boy, my boy, ceaſe, let him trot by: The folio :— 
the cold wind: ſayes ſuum, mun, nonny, Dolphin my boy, boy 
See, let him trot by. The text is formed from the two copies. 
1 have printed Seſſa, inftead of S/ Hey, becauſe the ſame cant word 
occuis in the InduQion to The Tamizg of the Shrew : <6 Eherefors, 
paucas pallabris; let the world-ſlide: Seſſa. MALONE, 


Hey no nonny is the burthen of a ballad in The Two Noble Kia /. 
nen (laid to be written by Shakſpeare in conjaudtiou with, Fletcher) 
aud was probably common to many others, The folio introduces 
it into ove of Ophelia's ſongs. — | | 

Dolphin, my boy, my boy, 

Leaſe, let him trot by; 

It ſeemeth not that ſuch a foe. 
From me or you would fly. 


This is a ſtanza from a very old ballad written on 8 batile 


fought in France, during which the king, unwilling to put the 


ſuſpefed valour of his ſon the Dauphin, i. e. Dolphin (ſo called 
aud ſpelt at thoſe times) to the trial, is repreſented as defirous ta 
refrain him from any attempt to eflabliſh an opinion of his courage 
en an adverſary who wears the leaſt appearance of ſtrength; and 
at lail aſſilts in propping up a dead body again a tree for him ta_ 
try his manhood upon, Therefore as different champions are ſup- 
poſed to crols the field, the king always diſcovers ſome objeftion | 
to his attacking each of them, aud repcats els. two lines as wy 
kreſh perlonage is introduced, . 


Do lin, my boy, my boy, Ke. b 8 | 

The ſong I bave never ſeen, but had this Secounk from an old 
gentleman, who was only able to repeat part of it, and died before 
I could have ſuppoſed the diſcovery would have been of the leaſt 
importance to me, —— As for the words, ſays ſuum, mun, they 
are Only to be found in the firſt folio, and were probably added by 
the players, who, together with the compoſitors, were likely 
enough to Neger 8 Fo did got underſtand, or to odd more 
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14. Why, thou were better in by grave, than 
to anſwer with thy uncover'd body this > Extremit 
of the ſkies. Is man no more than this? Conſider 
him well: Thou oweſt the worm no filk, the beaſt 
no hide, the ſheep no wool, the cat no perfume :;— 
Ha! here's three of us are ſophiſticated — Thon 
art the thing itlelf: unaccommodated man is ng 
more but ſuch a poor, bare, forked animal as thou 
art. —Off, off, you lendings: — Come; unbutton 
here, | tearing off his clothes, 
Fool. Priythee, nuncle, be contented; this is a 
navgbty wicht to ſwim in. '—Now a little fire in a 


of their own to > wht thay already concluded to be nonſenſe, 
| | e 


Cokes | cries out ih Bano Fair | 
8 God's my life! — He thall be DO my boy? * 
FaARMrR. 


It is obſervable that the. two foes to which Mr. Steevens refers 


for the burden of Hey no nonny, are boch ſung by girls diſtraded 


from diſappointed love. The meaning of the burden may be 
inferred. from what follows: 


4to: | 
6 Who ever heard thy pipe and oleaGag vaine, 
„ And doth but heare this fcurrill miultralcy, 
„% Theſe noninos of filthie mr Ll 
©« That doth not muſe." 
Again, in White's Wit of a Woman 


8 — theſe dauncers ſometimes do teack them trickes above trench+ 


more, yea and ſometimes ſuch lavoltas, that they mount ſo bigh, 
that you may ſee their 4% nony, nony, nony, no.” HENLEY. 


Came; unbutton here. ] Thus the folls. One of the quartos 
reads : Come on, be true, STEEVENS. | 


Ez naughty night to ſwim in.] 80 Tuſſer, Has. 42, fol. 93. 
_ ++ Ground graucllic, ſandie, and mixed with claie, 
© Is naughtie for hops anie manner of waie.“ 

| Naughty ſignifies bad, unfit, improper. This epithet «bib, - 2s 
it lands here, excites a ſmile, in the age of Shakſpeare was ew. 
ployed on ſerious occaſions. The meiriment of the fool therefore 
_ depended on his general Dag; and not oo 40 quaintnels of its 

e STEEVENS. | | 


i 


ab chats Shepherd's Garland, 13910 


im 


r 
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wild geld were like an old lecher 8 heart; 2 ſmall 
| ſpark, all the reſt of His PONY. cold, —Look, here 


nnd a walking fire. 


kpc. This is the foul fend Flibberti gibbet: ; 
he N at curfew, and walks till the rf cock; 58 


# 


On old lecher's heart; ] This image appears to have been 
imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher in The Humourous Lieutenant: 
„% L an old man's looſe deſire 
44 1s like the glow-worm's light the apes ſo wonder'd at 
% Which when they gather'd icks, and laid upon't, 
« And blew and blew, turn'd r and went out preſently.“ 


St | STEEVENS, 


s Flidbertigibbet: ] We are not much acquaint with this 
fiend, Latimer in his fermons mentions him; and Heywood, 
among his fixte hundred of Epigrams, edit. 1576, bas the . 
ing, Of calling one Flebergibets _ | 

„Thou Flebergibet, Flebergibet, thou wretch ! 

« Wotteſt thou whereto laft part of that word doth reich? | 
„% Leave that word, or l'le bafte thee with a libet ; ; 

* Of all woorde 1 Salk woords that end with gibet.“ 25 
N | OO STBAEVENS, | 

«t Frateretto, Flib-rdigibet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto, were 
fow devils of the round or morrice ... Theſe four had forty 


aſüſtanis under them, as e doe coufeſle,” Neyo 
p hos PRC. 8 85 


ee begins at $27." and. walks till the ff cock ] It is 
an "7 tradition that ſpirits were relieved from the confinement in 
which they were held during the day, at the time of curfew, that 
is, at the cloſe of day, and were permitted to wander at large till 
the firſt cock-crowing. / Hence in The Tempeſt they are ſaid to 
 1ejoice to hear the ſolemn curfew,” See Hamlet, Act I. ſc. iz 
aud at his [the cock's] warning, 
Whether in ſea or fre, in earth or air, 
„ The extravagant aud eriing ſpirit hies 
% To his coubne,” | 
Again, ſc. v: 
«1 am thy 1 foiris | 
„% Doom'd for a certain time to walk the night, | Y 
20 And for the day confin'd to fall i in heh.” MALONE. 


bee Vol. IV. 8 36, n. 155 | STEEVINS. 
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he gives the web and the pin, 5 ſquints the eve, and 
makes the hare-lip; wildews the white ben. and 
hurts the poor creature of earth, 


Saint Withold footed thrice the wold; 

He met the night-mare, and her nine « fold; 
Bid her altght, 

And her troth plight, 

And, aroiut thee, witch, aroint thee? 


6 —— web and the pin,] Diſeaſes of he eye. Jonnson, 
So, in Every Woman in her Humour, 1609. One of the cha. 
radters is giving a ludicrous deſcription of a lady's face, and. when 
he comes to ber eyes he lays, «a hin and web argent, in _ dy 
roy.“ STEEVENS. 


7 Saint Withold fanted thrice the wold; 
He met the night-mare, and her nine - fold; 
Bid her alight; 
And her troth plight, „ | 
And aroint thee, witch, aroin! thee !] We ſhould read it thus: 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, _ 
He met the night-mare, and her name told, 
Bid her alight, aud her troth plight, 
And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. 


3. e. Saint Withold raverfiog the wold or end, met the night. 


mare; who having told her name, he obliged her 10 al:ght from 
thoſe perſons whom ſhe rides, and pligit her trotk to do no more 
wiſchief. This is taken fiom a ſtory of bim in his legend, Hence 
| he was invoked as the pairon ſ:int againſt that diſtewper. And 
_ thele verſcs were uo other than a popular charm, Ol night-ſpel 
againſt the Epialtes. The laſt line is the formal exccration or 
apoſtrophe of the ſpeaker of che charm to the witch, aroynt thee 
Tight, 1. e. depart forthwith, Bedlams, giplics, aud ſuch like 
 Vigabonds, uſed to ſeil theſe kinds of ſpells or chaims to the people. 
Tizey were of various kinds for vaiious diſorders, and addiefled 
to various ſaints. We have another of them in the Monſieur 


Thomas of Fietcher, which he hs hg calls a | night-/pell, aud is 


in theſe words: 
++ Saint George, Saint George, our lady $ knight, 
He walks by day, fo he does by wignt 4 ; 
„% And when he had her found, 
„ He her beat and her bounds 
„ Until 4 him her troth jhe plight, 3 
« She would not Air from him tuat night.“ WARBURTON, 


r 


0 
d 
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Ker, How fares your grace? 


This is likewiſe one of the ( best cures” for the ee 


quoted, with little variation, by Reginald Scott in his "Pony of 


Witchcraft, 1 384. STEEVENS. 


In the old quarto the corruption is web as may dete to be 
noted. Swithalde footed thrice the olde auelthu night moore 
and her nine folde bid her, O light and her troth plight. 180 arint 


thee, with arint thee,” en, 


Her nine fold ſeems to be put (for the ſake of the rhyme) inſtead 
of her nine foals. I cannot find this adventure in the common 
1250 we Sts Vitalis, who, I appels,. 1s here called St. With old, 


TyRwhll T. 
5 


Shakſpeare . ken met with St. Withold in the old ſpurious 
play of King John, where this ſaint is invoked by a Franciſcan 
far. The wold I ſuppoſe to be the true Waring So, in The 
Coventry Colle tion of Myſteries, Mul. Brit. N D. viii, p. 33, 
Herod ſays to one of his officers: | Eg „ 

„„ Seyward bolde, walke thou on wolde, 
« And wyſely behold all we. Kc. | | 
Dr, Hill's reading, the cold, (mentioned i in the next note 0 iS the | 


reading of Mr. Tate in his alteration of this play in 1681. 


' Leſt the reader ſhould ſuppoſe the compound —vight-mare, has 
any reference to horſe-feſh, it may be obſerved that mare, en, 
fignifies an incubus, STEEVEND. : 


It is pleaſant to ſee the various. readings of this poche. In a 
book called the A&or, which bas been aſcribed to Dr. Hill, it is 
quoted „ Swithin footed thrice the cold. Mr. Colman has it in 
his alteration of Lear, | 4 | 18 

„% Swilhin footed thrice the wakes * : 

The ancient readiog is the oldse which is apa; 40 606 by | 
Mr, Theobald, with the help of his friend Mr. Biſhop, to the 
woldss in fag it is the ſame word. Spelman writes, Burton upon 
olds; the provincial pronunciation is ſtill the oles: and that 8 
bably was the vulgar orthography, Let us read then, 

Si. Withold footed thrice the , 
e met the nicbt“ wart, and her vide ſoles, ke, | 
1 FARMER, 


by: waz eee to ſee in the pints to the: laſt edition of 
Shakſpeare, [i. e.] that of 1773) that my reading of this paſſage was 
„ Sithin footed thrice the world.” 1 have ever been averſe-to ca- 
pricious variations of the old text; and, in the preſent inſtance, 
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ter; 


runcent 1 has been already explainnd-1 in Vol. X. p- 429) u. 4. 


' 


Enter e with a torch. 


LEAR. What's be? 
Kent. Who's there? What is't you ſeek? 
Gro. What are you there? Your names? 
Epc. Poor Tom; that eats the ſwimming frog, 

the toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt, and the v. 
5 that in the fury of his heart, when the foul 
fiend rages, eats cow-dung for ſallets; ſwallows 
the old rat, and the ditch-dog ; drinks the green 
mantle of the landing pool; who is whipp'd from 


the rhyme, as well as the ſenſe, would have induced me to abide 


by it. World was merely an error of the preſs. Wold is a word 


ſtill in uſe in the North of England; ſignifying a kiud of don 


near the ſea. A large tract of country iu the Eaſt-Riding of York- 
ſhire is called the Montes. . ColMAN. 


Both the quartos and the folio have old, not olds. 01d was « merely 


the word wold miſpeiled, from following the ſound, There area 


hundred inftances of the ſame kind in the old copies of theſe plays, 
For what purpoſe the Incubus is enjoined to plight her troth, will 
appear from a paſſage in Scot's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 1584; 


which Shakſpeare appears to have had in view : © — howbcit, 
there are magical cures for it, [the night-mare or Incubus, } as for 


5 example: : 


6+ S. George, 8. George, our ladies W 
„He walk'd by daie, fo did he by night, 
„ Uatil fuch time as he bir found: is 
„He bir beat and he hir bound, 
« Until Air troth ſhe to him plight - | 
«© She would not come to hir ſr. him] that night.” 
Her nine fold are her nine Familiars. Aroint thee!) [Dii te avtr- 


MALORE. 


1 wall-nrwt, rt” the water; 1 i. e. ths water-newt. This 
was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's time. He was a wiſe man 


and a merry,” was the common language. 80 Falſtaff ſays to 
Shallow, ++ he is your ee, and your huſband,” i. e. buſ- 


band- man. M ALONE, | 


W 
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wthing to tything,* and flock'd; puniſh'd, and 
impriſon'd; who bath had three ſuits to his back, 
ſx ſhirts to his body, horſe to ride, and weapon 
wW W N 7 1 f 5 | 
But mice, and rats, and ſuch ſmall deer, 
Have been Tom's food for ſeven long year.. 
Beware my follower:—Peace, Smolkin; peace,“ 
thou fend! SEED | | 7 1 
610. What, hath your grace no better company? 
Epo. The prince of darkneſs is a gentleman;“ 


Modo he's call'd, and Mahu.“ Bu ; 


% - — whipp'd from tything to tything, ] A tihing is a diviſion 
of a place, adifiia; the ſame in the country,” as a ward in the 
city. In the Saxon times every hundred was divided into t{ythings. 
Edgar alludes to the” ads of Queen Elizabeth and Fames I. againRt. 
rogues, vagabonds, c. In the Stat. 3g Eliz. ch. 4. it is enaQted, 
that every vagabond, &c. ſhall be publickly whipped and ſent 
from pariſh to pariſh, STEEVENS. 4 5 | | 


* _ —and flock'd, puniſh'd, and impriſon'd; ] So the folio, The 


_ quartos read perhaps righily and. flock-puniſh'd, and impriſon'd, 


& | 5 MATLORE. 
3 But mice, and rats, and ſuck ſmall deer, 
Have been Tom's food for ſeven long year.] This diſtich is part 

of a deſcription given in the old metrical romance of Sir Bevis, of 

the hardſhips ſuffered by Bevis when confined for ſeven years ina 
© Rattes and myce and ſuch ſmal dere 35 | 

„Was his meate that ſeven yere. Sig. F. ijj. PERCY. 


1 —— Peace, Smolkin; peace,] “ The names of other punie 
ſpirits caſt out of Trayford were theſe : Hilco, Smolkin, Hillio,“ 
bc. Harſnet, p. 49. PER Tr. ˙ | 

Ile prince of darkneſs is a gentleman; ) This 3s ſpoken in re- 
ſentment of what Gloſter had juſt ſaid— Has your grace 2 
better company? STEEVENS. | : e es 55 

* The prince of darkneſs is a gentleman ; F 

Modo he's call'd, and Mahu. ] So, in Harſnet's Declaration, 
Nako was the chief devil that bad poſſeſſion of Sarah Williams 
but another of the poſſeſſed, named Richard Mainy, was meleſted4 


143%fͤ KING LEAR: 
GLo. Our fleſh and blood, my lord, is grown 10 


vile, 
That it doch hate what gets it. 
Epc. Poor Tom's a-cold. 


Gro. Go in with me; my duty cannot ſuffer” 


To obey in all your daughters hard commands: 
Jhough their injunction be to bar my doors, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you; 
Yet have I ventur'd to come ſeek you out, 

And bring you where both fire and food is ready, 
LEAR. Firſt let me talk With this philoſopher: — : 
What is the cauſe of thunder? 


EKxNT. Good my lord, take bis offer ; ; 
' Go into the houſe, = 


LE AR. I'll talk a word with this fame learned 
Theban:%— 


What in Tour Rady. 


by a ftill more 8 01 fiend called Modu. See the book already 


mentioned, p. 268, where the ſaid Richard Mainy depoles: 
„% Furthermore it is pretended, .. + that there remaineth ftill in 


mee the prince of all other devils, whoſe name ſhould be Modu;“ 
he is elſewhere called, «© the prince Madu: fo, p. 269, © When 


the ſaid prieſts had diſpatched theire bufineſs at Hackney (where 


they had been exoicifing Sarah Williams) they then returned to- 
wards mee, uppon pretence to caſt the prent prince Modu. . . out 
mee. STEEVENS. 


In The Goblins, by Sir Jos Suckling, a catch is introduced 


which concludes with theſe two lines: 
© The prince of darkneſs is a gentleman: 
„% Mabu, Mahu is his name.“ 
In am inclined to think this catch not to be the oroduBion of 
Suckling, but the original reſerred to by Edgar's ſpeech. REzv. 


] cannot Juſfer — ] i. e. my cy will not ſuffer me Kc. 


M. MASON. 


— learned Thebon + 10 hex Jonſon in his Moſque of Pan's 
Anniverſary, has introduced a Tinker whom he calls a Lear 
 Theban, perhaps in ridicule of this paſſage, STELVENS. | 
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Epc, How to prevent the fiend, and to kill 
vermin, 

Lear. Let me aſk you one word i in private. | 
Kent. Importune him once more to go, my 


lord, 
His wits begin to unſetile. EL 
GLO. Can'ſt thou bis bim? 
His daughters ſeek his death: Ah, chat goo a 
Kent! 


He ſaid it would be thns Poor baniſh'd man! 
Thou fay'ſt, the king grows mad; Ill tell thee, - 


Wend, 
I am almoſt d myſelf: 1 had a ſon, | | 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he fought my life, 
But lately, very late; I lov'd him, friend, 
No father his lon dearer: true to tell thee. 


[Storm continues. 
5 The grief hath erar d my Wits, What a night's 
this! - 1 1 


] do beſeech your grace, — En 
Lean, o cry you N 


His wits begin to afl. ] On this occaſion, 1 cannot prevail 
on myſelf to omit the tollowing excellent remark of Mr. Horace 
Walpole, [now Lord Orford | inſerted in the poſtſcript to his 
Myflcrious Mother, He obſerves, that when «+ Belviders talks of 
| Lutes, laurels, ſeas of milk, and ſhips of amber, — — 
ſhe is not mad, but light-headed. When madneſs has taken 
poſſeſſion of a perſon, ſuch charaQer ceaſes to be fit for the flage, 
or at leaſt ſhould appear there but ſor a ſhort time ; it being the 
buſiueſs of the theatre to exbibit paſſions, not diftempers. The 
fincit pidure ever drawn, of a head diſcompoſed by misfortune, is 
that of King Lear. His thoughts dwell on the ingratitude of bis 
daughters, and every ſentence that falls from his wildneſs excites 
_ refleQion and pity, Had frenzy entirely ſeized him, our com- 

paſſion would abate: we ſhould conclude that he no longer felt 
e wrote as a philoſopher, Otway as a poet.“ 

i  STEBVENS. | 


7 0 
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N Noble oblloſoplicr! your company. 
Epc. Tom's a-cold. 


Gro. In, fellow, there, to the hovel: keep thee 
warm, | f 1 


LEAR. Come, let's in all. | 
KENT. This way, my lord. 
LE With him; 


1 will keep fill with my philoſopher. 


KEnT. Good my lord, ſooth him; let him take | 


the fellow. 

Gro. Take him you on. 
K ENT. Sirrah, come on; go along with us. 
LEAR. Come, good Athenian. 

810. No words, no words 
_ Huſh, 


— 


Epd. Child Rowland to the dark tower came. 
His word was till, —Fie , foh, and jum, 
IT = the blood of a Britiſh man, | Exeunt, 


.> Child Rowland to 11. dart tower 1 The word child {how- 


ever it came to have this ſenſe) is often applied to Knights, Kc. in 


old hiftorical ſongs and romances; of this, innumerable inffances 
occur in Tie Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry, 

Vol. I. ſ. iv. v. 97, wherein a deſcription of a battle between two 
knights, we find theſe lines: 


The Eldridge knighte, he prick d his Keed;z 
„ Syr Cawline bold abode: | 
« Then either ſhook his truſty ſpear, | 
ee And the timber theſe two children bare 
44 So ſoon in ſunder ſlode.“ 


Yee in the ſame volumes the ballads concerning the child of Elle, 


| tile waters, child Maurice, (Vol, III. f. xx.) Kc. The ſame idiom 

occur in Spenſer's Faery Queen, where the famous knight fir Triftram 

4 frequently called Child Triſtran. See B. V. c. ii. ft. 8. 13. 5. Wh 
ii. t. 36. ibid. c. viii. fl. 15, PaRGY, 


| See particularly in | 


„ 
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SCENE v. 


4 Room i in ; Gloſter 8 Caſtle 
> Enter con. II and bonn. TA 


Conn. 1 wil have my revenge, ere 1 depart his 
| houſe. 


Beaumont and Fletcher, bs The Woman's priz refer alſo to this: 
 —— a mere hobby-horſe 
„ She made the Child Rowland,” | | | 
In Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Cobriel Harvey's Hunt 
it ub, 1598, part of theſe lines repeated by Edgar is quoted: 
„% - a pedant, who will find matter een to * a whole 
days of the urls invention of | 
„ Fy, fa, fom, 
«4 I ſmelt the blood of ; an Eogliſhman,” 
Roth the quaitos read: | 
— to the dark town come. 'STEEVENS. ky 


_ Child is a common term iu our old metrical romances and ballads ; ; 
and is generally, if not always, applied to the hero or principal 
perſouage, who is ſometimes a knight, and lometimes a lief. Syr 
Tryamoure is repeatedly fo. called both before and after his knight- 
hood, I think, however, that this line is part of a tiauflation of 
ſoine Spaniſh, or perhaps, French, ballad, But the two following 


liges cvidenilyh belong to a different ſubjeQ: 1 find them in the 


Second part of Jak and ile Giants, which, it not as old as Shak- 
ſpeare's time, may have been compiled from ſomething that was 
fo: They are uttered by a giant: | 
% Fee, faw, fum, 9 
„I ſmell the blood of an Engliſhman j | i 
« Be he alive, or be he dead, * 
„u grind his bones to mate me bread.” _ | 
_ Engliſh is here judiciouſly changed to Britiſh, becauſe the * 
racers are Rep, and the ſcene is laid long befote the Engliſh 


had any thing to do with this country, Dur ot is not ſo atten⸗ 
tive to e on N occihon. 
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EDM. How, my lord, I may be cenfared, that 
nature thus gives way to loyalty, ſomething fears 
me to think of. 

Con. I now perceive, it was not altogether your 
brother's evil diſpoſition made him ſeek his death; 
but a provoking merit, * ſet a- work bya reprove 
able badneſs in himſelff. 

Ep. How malicious is my fortune, that I mnſt 
"repent to be juſt! This is the letter he ſpoke of 
which approves him an inteiligent party to the 
advantages of France, O heavens! that this trea- 
ſon were not, or not I the detector! 

Corn. Go with me to the ducheſs. | 

Ep. If the matter of this paper be certain, you 

have mighty buſineſs in hand. 

Corn, True, or falſe, it bath made thee earl of 
Gloſter. Seek out where thy father is, that he may 
; be ready for our apprehenſion. - 

Ep. [Afide,] If I find him comforting the 
king, e his ſuſpicion more ae will 


75 dt a provoking merit.] Prevpliags, here means ins, 


ing; a merit he felt in himſelf, which irritated him l father 
that had none. M. MasonN, 


Cornwall, I ſuppoſe, means the acer Edmund, which, being 
noticed by Glofter, provoked or inſtigated Edgar to ſeek bis fa · 
ther's death. Dr. Warburton conceived that the merit ſpoken ot 


was that of Edgar. But how is this conſiſtant with the reſt of the 
T ſentence? MALoN,, 


4 comforting La He uſes the word: in the juridical lenſe 


for ſupporting, helping, according to its derivation ; ſalvis conforta! 
nerv0s,—Schol . Sal. Jonxsox. | 


Johnſon refines too much on this paſſage n mean 


merely giving comfort or a ſſi ſtance. So Gloſter "mou in the begine 
ning of the next ſcene: | | 


th I will piece out the conſort with what addition [ « can. 
| M. Maos 


flict be ſore between that and my blood. 


find a dearer father in my love. Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. 


is 


4 Chamber ina Far m-houſe, adjoining the Caf le. 


Enter Glos TER, LEAR; KenT, Fool; and EDOAR. 


thankfully: I will piece out the comfort with what 
addition 1 can: I will not be long from you. 


to his impatience :—The 2 5 reward your kind- 
nels! . [Exit GTosr ER. 
Ep. Frateretto calls me; and tells me; Nero 
is an angler in che lake of darkneſs. Pray, inno- 
cent, and be ware Rn foul fiend: 


b. 425, n. 4. 

Mir. Upton obſerves that Rabelais, B. u. to xxx. ſays that Nero 
vas a fidler in hell, and Trajan and an ler. 

Nero is introduced i in the preſent play above 300 ven before be 

was born. MALONE, 


The Hiflary of Gorgantus had, antes 3 10 Engliſh. before 1575, 
being mentioned in n Langham Lr, * in that year. 


. Prey, RR Ag Perhaps he is, ha addrefGng the Fool. 


Fools were anciently called Innocents. So, in All's well that ends 


toy hiw * see, Vol. IX. p. 147. n. 8. 


Figs 
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pe erſevere in wy courſe of loyalty, though the con- 8 


Con. I will lay traſt upon thee; and thou ſhalt | 


GLo. Here is better than the open air; take it 


Kent, All the power of his wits has given way 


lens. calls ne; ; and tells me, N ero ts an angle; Ke. ] see 


RITSON, | 


well: 4 —— the Sberiff's Fool—a dumb innocent, that coulh tot 


nun. 6. STEEVENS, 


4% RING LEAR. 


Fool. Pr rites, nuncle, tell me, * whether z 
madman be a gentleman, or a yeoman ? ? 

LEAR. A king, a king! 

Fool.“ No; he's a yeoman, that has a gentleman 
to his ſon: for he's a mad yeoman, that ſees bis 

ſon a gentleman before him. 
_ Lexar. To have a thouſand with red bum 
ſpits 

Come bizzing in upon them: 

Epo.“ The foul fiend bites my back. 

Fool. He's mad, that truſts in the tameneneſs of 
a wolf, a horſe's health, _ boy' 8 love, or a whore's 
| oath. : 


Again, ia The Whipper of the Satyre his peanance in a whit 
| $hecte,” Kc. 1601: 
| « A gentleman that had a wayward foole, 

© To paſſe the time, would needes at puſh · piu play: 

« And playing falſe, doth flirre the wav'ring Rtoole: 

© The innocent had ſpi'd him, and eri' d 1 5 & e. 

| STEEVENS, 

4 Fool. Pr „tie, nunc le, tell me, ] And. befors. i in the ſame AQ, 
ſc. ii: Cry to it, nuncle.” Why does the Fool call the old 


king, nuncle? But we have the ſame appellation in The Pilgrim, by 
Fletcher : | | 


4 Farewell, nuncle,—.” Ad IV. ſc. i. | 
And is the next ſcene, alluding to Shakſpenre : 
«© What mops and mowes it makes.” WHALLEY, 


See Mr. Vaillant's very deciſive remark on this een, p. 31G . 


* Fool, ] This ſpeech is omitted f in 6 this quartos. STEEVENS. 
9 Ede. ] This and the next thirteen ſpeeches (which Dr. John- 
ſon had encloſed in erotchets) are only in the quartos. STEEVENS. 


* 2 —— 8 horſe's health, | Without doubt we ſhould Oy 
4, e. to ſtand behind bim. WARBURTON. 


Shakſpeare is here ſpeaking not of things maliciouſly treacherout 
but of things uucertain and not durable, A horſe is above all other. 
animals ſubjed to diſeaſes, JounsoN, 


Heels is certainly right. In not @ len 1 heel, nor 2 dog's | 
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Lean, It ſhall be done, 1 will arraign them 
| firaight :— 


Come, fit thou here, moſt learned juſticer j5 ——o— 


[To FDcAt. 
Thou, ſapient fir, fit has. [To the Fool. 1— Now, 


you ſhe foxes !— 
EDps. LOGS, where he ſtands and glares Want 
eſt thou eyes at trial, madan ! 7 


i 


tooth,” is a f in bay ; collection; as ancient at leaft as the 
time of our Edward II: 


Ft ideo Babio in comedits infinuat ; 5 dicens ; 
In fide, dente, pede, nulieris, equi, canis, U, oy 
Hoc fic oulgaritey eft dicis 
Till borkis fote thou never traift, 
6 Till hondis toth, no womans faith.“ 1 
For duni Scolicronicon, L. xlv. c. xXxxii. 
That 3 in the text is probably from the Ilalian. Rrrsox. 


3 —— moſt learned juſticer;—] The old copies AS tian 
The corre dion was made by Mr. Theobald. MALONE. 


4 Wanteft &c.] I am not confident that I underſtand the mean- 
iog of this deſultory ſpecch, When Edgar ſays, Look where he 
fands and glares ! he ſeems to be ſpeaking in the cbaraQer of a 
mad man, who thinks he fees the fend. Wanteſt thou eyes at trial, 

madam? is a queflion which appears to be addreſſed to the vifionary 
Goneril, or ſome other abandon'd female, aud may fignify, Do 
| you want to attract admiration, even while you fand at the bar of 
mo Mr. Seward W to read, wanton fe inſtead of wanteft. 

|  STEEVRNS, 


* — af trial, nden 2 It may hs obſerved that Edgar, being ſup- 
Pt to be found by chance, and therefore to have no knowledge 
of the reſt, conneds not bis ideas with thoſe of Lear, but purſues 
his own train of delirious or fantaftick thought. To theſe words 
Al trial, madam ? I thivk therefore that he name of Lear ſhould 
be 5 The proceſs of the dialogue will fupport this coujecture. 

5 | | en. 


— 
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folio have—o'er the broome. The correcuon Was made by Mr. 


Come o'er the bourn, 'Beſſy, to me: 
Fool. Her boat hath a leak, 
Aud ſhe muſt not ſpeak 


Why Joe dares por come. over if. tte. 


Come oer the bourn, Beſſy to me:] Both the quartos and the 


Stecvens. MALONE, 


As there is no relation bases broom and a boat, we way better 
read: 12 


Come o'er the brook, Befly, to me. Jonnzon, 


At the beginning of 4 very mem and fythie commedit, called, 


The longer thou liveſt, the more Foole thou art, &c. Imprinted at 
London by William How, xc. black letter, no date, „ Entreth 
Moros, counterfaiting a vaine geſture and fooliſh countenance, 
ſynging the foote of many ſongs, as fooles were wont;“ and 


among them is this paſſage, which Dr. JEANS bas very juſtly 


luſpedted of corruption : 

Com over the boorne Beſle, 5 

My little pretie Beſſé, | 

« Com over the boorne, Beſſé, to me." 
This long was entered on the books of the Stationer's Company 

in the year 1564. PE EY 3 
A bourn in the north ſignifies a rioulet or brook. Hence the 
names of many of our villages terminate in burn, as Milburn, 


Sherburn, &c. The former quotation, together with the following 


inſtances, at once confitm the juftneſs of Dr. e remark, 
. 2a ſupport the reading. | 


So, in Drayton's Poholbion, Song t: | 
% The bourns, the brooks, the becks, the rills, the rivulets” 
Again, in Speuſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. vi: 
My little boat can ſafely paſſe this perilous bourne.” 
Sbakſpeare bimſelf, in The Tempeſt, appears to have diſcriminated 


Dourn from bound of land in general: 


„ Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none.“ 
Again, in The Vifion of Pierce Flewnen: line 8: 
++ Under a brode banke by bourne ſyde.“ 
To this I may add, that bourn, a boundary, is from the French 


: Y Bourne, or las it ought to be ſpelt) burn, a rivulet, 8 


rom the German burn, or born, a well. STEEBVENS. 


There is a peculiar propriety in this addreſs, that has vot, [ 
believe, breu hitherto obſerved. 5405 ans poor. Tom, it ſeems, 


* 


6 
_ 
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Epc. The foul find hannts poor Tom in the 


angel; I have no food for thee. 


Kent. How do you, fir? Stand yon not 10 a- 
ard: 


Win 7 lie down and reſt upon the cuſhions? 


fully d ant The author of The Court of Conſeience, 
or Dick Whippers Seſſions, 1607, deſcribing beggars, idle "awe, and 


counterfeit madmen, thus ſpeaks of theſe aſſociates: 
| « Another ſort there is among you; they 
% Do rage with furie as if they were ſo frantique 
« They knew not what they did, but every day 
« Make ſport with ſtick and flowers like an antique; 
„e Stowt roge and hatlet counterfeited gomme; 
One calls herſelf poor Beſſe, the other Tom.“ | 
The old ſong of which Mr. Steevens has given a part, conſiſlaa 


\. 


| of nine lines, but they are not worth inſertion. MaLons, * 
„in the voice of e nightingale.] Another deponent in 


Harſaet's book, (p. 225,) ſays, that the miftreſs of the houſe kept 
6 nightingtolt in a cage, which being one vight called, and con- 
veyed away into the garden, it was pretended the devil bad killed 


it in ſpite, Perbaps this paſſage ſuggeſted to Sbakſpeare the cir- ; 


cumſtance of Tom 5 being baunted in the voice of a nightingale. 
| | PERCY. 


7 — e eries in Tom's 1 En la Harſnet' s book, 
p. 194, 195, Sarah Williams (one of the pretended demoviacs) 
depoſeth, ++... that if at any time ſhe did belch, as often times 
ſhe did by reaſon that ſhe was troubled with a wind in her ſto- 
macke, the priefts would ſay at ſuch times, that then the ſpirit 


began to rife in ber. , . . and that the wind was tbe devil.” And, 


4 as ſhe ſaith, if they heard any croa ling in ker belly... . then 


they would make a wonderfull matter of that.“ Hoberdidance is 


meutioned before in Dr. Percy's note. STEEVENS, 


© One time ſhe rem embereth, that ſhee baving the ſaid 3 1 
is zer belly, they ſaid it was the devil that was about the bed, that 


ſpake with the voice of @ toad.” Thidem. Maroxz. 


" —— white herring.) White kerrings are pickled berrings.. ſee | 


The Nertlewbirlens ab. Rok, r. 8. srenvars. 
Pf. 4 
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voice of a nightingale.* Hopdance cries in Tom's 
belly“ for two white herring.* Croak not, black | 
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LEAR. Vilfſee their trial firſt : Bring i in the evi. 
dence, — 


Thou robed man of jullice, take thy place — 


To Enear, 
And thou, his yoke- fellow of equity, [To the Foo, 
Bench by his fide :—You are of the commiſſion, 


Sit you too. | [70 Kiar, 
Epo. Let us deal juſt. 


Sleepeft, or wakef thou, jolly ſhepherd 29 

Thy ſheep be in the corn; 

1 one blaſt of thy minikin mouth, 
Thy ſheep ſhall tale no af oned-ahd 


Pur; the cat ĩs grey. 


Lear. Arraign her firſt ; 'tis Goneril. I here 
take my oath before this hononrable aſſembly, lhe 
kick'd the poor king Yer lather. 


2 TRY or {ole xc. ] This ſeems to be a flanza of ſome 
| Paſtoral ſong, A ſhepherd is deſired to pipe, and the requeſt i; 
enforced by a promiſe, that though his ſheep be in the corn, ie. 
committing a trepaſs by his negligence, implied in the queſtion, 
Sleepefi thou or wakeſt? Yet a ſingle tune upon his pipe hall ſecure 
them from the pound, JoHnsSON, 


_ Mzrnikin was ancieytly a term of endearment. . in the in- 
terlude of Tie Repentance of Marie Magdalaine, 1567, the Vic 
lays, © What mynilin carnal concupiſcenee:” Barrett, in his 
Alucarie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, interprets feat, by „ proper, 
well faſhion ed, minikin, handſome.” 

In The Interlude of the Four Elements, &c. printed by Raſtell, 
1519, Ignorance ſings a ſong compoſed of the ſcraps of ſeveral 
others. Among them is the following line, on which NOSE 
may bave deſigned a parody : 

ER... N n wakyſt N Geffery Coke. | 

| STEEVENS. 


8 Pur 1 This may be 8 an imitation of the noiſe made by a 
cat. Purre is, however, oue of the devils menen es in ne 
book, p- 30. MALONE, | 


1-5 
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= Foor: Come hither, millreſs; Is your name 


 Goneril? : 

LEAR. She cannot deny it. | ' 

Fool. Cry you mercy, 1 took you for A joint- | 

ſtool.“ | 

LEAR. And here's another, whoſe warp'd looks 
proclaim _ 


What ſtore her heart is made of. —Stop her there! 


Arms, arms, ſword, fire Corruption in the place! 
Falſe juſticer, why baſt thou let her EET 
Epc. Bleſs thy five wits! 
Kent. O pity !—Sir, where is the patience now, 


That yon ſo oft have boaſted to retain? 


Epc. My tears begin to take his part fo much. 
They'll mar my counterfeiting. [4 de. 
Lear. The little dogs and al, 


Tray Blanch, and Sweet-heart, ſee, oy: bark at 


| 4 
me. 
e Tom will throw his head at them —A- 
aunt, you curs! 3 


Be * mouth. or black. or white, 
Tooth chat poiſons if it bite; 


3 Cry you mercy, 1 look you for 4 joint flool.] This is a prover- 


bial expreſſion which occurs likewiſe in Mother Bonbie, 1594 by 


Lylx. STEVENS. 


* —— ſee, they bark at me. 11 The hint for tbis . might 


have becn taken from the pretended madneſs of one of the brothers 


zn the trauſlation of the M-nechmi of Plautus, 1595: 
Here's an old maftiff bitch lands barking at we,” xc. 
STEEVBNS. 


; Br thy mouth or black or white ] To have the roof of the mouth 
lack i, is in ſome dogs a proof that their breed is genuine. | 
| STLSvSNG 8 
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Maſtiff grey- hound, mongrel grim, 
Hound, or ſpaniel, brach, or lym ;* 5 
Or bobtail tike, ' or trundle- tail; 

Tom will make them“ weep and wail: 


brach or lym; &c.)] Names of particular ſorts of dogs. Port. 

In Ben Jonſon's Bartholomew Fair, Quarlous ſays,—* all the 
lime-hounds of the city ſhould” bave drawn after you by the 
ſcent.“ -A limmer or leamer, a dog of the chace, was fo called 
from the lzam or leaſh in which he was held till he was let flip. 1 
have this information from Caius de Canibus Britannicis, ——$g, 
in the book of Antient Tenures, by T. B. 1679, the words, ** canes 


domini regis lefos, ' are tranſlated „ Leaſh n lach as draw 
after a hurt deer in a leaſh, or liam.“ 


Again, in The Muſes Elyfium, by Drayton : | 

„ :.86 My egen at my * to which wy han's ty'd. _—_ 
Agia: | 

% My hound then in my yam," ec. 
Among the preſents ſent from James I. to the king and queen of 


Spain were, „ A cupple of lyme houndes of nel ne 
Again, in Maſſinger's Baſhful Lover : 

—— ſmell out 

« Her footing like a lime-bound. 5 | 
Ihe late Mr. Hawkins, in his notes to The Return from par- | 
. naſſus, p. 237, ſays, that a racke is a dog that hunts by ſcent wild 

beaſts, birds, and even fiſhes, and that the female of it is called a 
bracke; and in Magnificence, an ancient interlude or morality, by 
Skelton ; printed by Raftell, no date, is the following line: 

“% Here is a leyſhe of ralches to renue an bare,” 
 STEEVENS, 

What is here ſaid of a rache lght perhaps be taken by Mr. 
Hawkins, from Holinſhed's Deſcription of Scotland, p. 14, Where 
the ſleuthound means a bloodhound. The females of all dogs 
were once called breaches; and Ulitius upon Gratius obſeves, 
« Racks Saxonibus canem fignificabat unde Scoti hodie Rache ** 
cane fœmina babent, quod Anglis eſt Bracht.“ TOLLET. 

—— bracke, of lym; &e,] The old copies have—brache or n. 
| The emendation was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer. A brache 
ſignified a particular kind: of hound, and alfo a bitch, A {ym ot 
lyme, was a blood-hound, See Minſheu's Dict. in v. MALONE. 


7 —— bobtail tike, ] Tijk is the Runic word for a little, or 
worthleſs dog: 


c Ate Mr, Robinfon's dogs turn'd fikes with a wanion?” 
Witches of SAGE, 2 e. 


4 
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For, with throwing thus my head. 
Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled. = 
Do de, de de. Seſſa. "CHE, march to wakes and 


— trundle- tail: This ſort of a0 is mentioned — 4 Woman 
billed with Kindneſs, 1617 : | 
„% — your dogs are trundle-tails a6s curs.” 
Again, in The Boote of Huntyng, &c. bl. I. no . 
— dungbill dogs, 7rindle-tails," kc, STEEVENS. 


L Tom will make en. = 1] Thus the ton Folio—will make 


DE Do de, de "2 Seſſa. e * The quartos read —loudla, 
doudla, come, Ke. The folio as in the text, except that the word 
{eſſa is ſpelt ſeſe, See P- 423, n. 9g. MALONE, ' 


Here is ſeſſey again, which 1 take to be the French word coffe 
pronounced c/ſſey, which was, I ſuppoſe, like ſome others in com- 
won ule awovg us. It is an interjeRtion enforcing ceſſation of 

aby adion, like, be quiet, have done. It ſeems to have OW. yen | 
dually corrupted into, ſo, ſo, JOHNSON. 


This word is wanting in the quarto: in the folio it is „ printed 
ſeſe. It is difficult in this place to ſay what is meant by it. It 
ſhould be remembered, thatjuſt before, Edgar bad been calling 
on Beſſey to come to bim; and he may now with equal propriety 
javite Seſſy (perbaps a female name corrupted from Cecilia) to 

| nittend him to wakes and fairs, Mor is it impoſſible but that this 
may be a part of ſome old ſong, and originally Rood thus : 
| 41 Siſſy, come march to wakes, : es 1 | 
Aud fairs, and market toons. | 7 
So, in Humor's O. dinarie, an ancient colledion of lauren, no. 
date: 8 
+ To make Sifſe i in love withal.” 
Agein: | 
| « My heart's deare blood, ſweet $i Siſſe is my eule > 
There is another line in the charaQer of Edgar which 1 am 1 
coufident i have ſeen in an old ballad, via 

"668 Through the — bawtborn blows the cold wich, "A 


' STERVENS. 


Dr. Jobnſon i is itt riebt, in ſuppoſing that /eſh i is a corruption 
of ceſſez, be quiet, ſtop, hold, let alone. It is ſo uſed by Chriftofero 
Sly, the drunken Tiuker, in The Taming of the Shrew, and by 
Edgar himſelf in a preceding ſcene—“ Dolphin, my boy, N 
let him trot by.“ — But it does not ſeem equally . it u 
deen Sant: into ſo, ſe. R1T5ON, 
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fairs, and market towns: Poor Tom, thy horn is 
dry. 

; Then let them anatomize Regan, ſee 
what breeds about her heart: Is there any cauſe in 
nature, that makes theſe hard hearts? Tou, fir, I 
entertain you for one of my hundred; only, I do 
not like the faſhion of your garments: you will 
ſay, they are Perhan attire;* bat let them be 


changed. [To EDGAR, 
Kxxr. Now, good my lord, lie here, and reſt a 
while. 


— thy horn is ay; 1 Men. that begged under pretence of 
lunacy uſed formerly to carry a horn, and blow it through the 
ſtreets. JOANSON, 

So, in Decker's O ßer ſe O, 4to. 1612. He is ſpeaking of 
beggars. The ſecond beginnes :—what will you give poor Ton 
now? one Pound of your ſheepes feathers to make Poore Ton a 
blanket, or one cutting of your Sow fide Kc. to make poore Tom a 
ſharing horne kee. give poore Tom an on ſheete to. Feepe him from 
the cold“ &c. Sig. M. 3. 

A horn is at this day employed in many places in the country 
as a cup for drinking, but anciently the uſe of it was much more 
general. Thy korn is dry, however, appears to be a proverbial 
expreſſion, introduced when a man bas nothing further to offer, 
when he has ſaid all he had to ſay. Such @ one's pipes gut, is a 
phraſe current in Ireland on the ſame occaſion, 

I ſuppoſe Edgar to ſpeak theſe words aſide, Being quite weary 
of bis Tom o' Bedlam's part, and finding himſelf unable to ſup- 
port it any longer, he ſays privately. —— I can no more: all my 
materials for ſuſtaining the charadter of Poor Tom are now ex- 
haufted ; my horn is dry; i. e. bas nothing more in it z and accord» 
ingly we have no more of his diſſembled madneſs till he meets bis 
father in tue next act, when he reſumes it for a ſpeech or two, but 
not without expreſſing the lame diſlibe of it that he expreſſes here, 
„E cannot daub it further,” Srzzvens. 

4 —— you will ſcy, they are Perſian attire; ] Alluding perbaps to 
Clytus refuſing the Perſian robes offered him by Alexander. 
STEEVENS. 
lie here, ] i. e. on the cuſhions to which be poiats. He 
bad before ſaid, | 
Will you lie down, and rel upon the cuſhions?” 
T 


r 
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1 Make no noiſe, make no Brite . 38 the 
curtains: So, ſo, ſo: Well 80 to ſupper? the Morne 
ing: So, ſo, ſo. 

Fool. And I'll go to bed at noon." 


Ricenter GLostes. 


Gro. Come hither friend: Where i is as ang . 
my maſter? 
Exxr. Here, ſir; but trouble him not, his wits 
_ > re one. 
Gro. Good friend, I pr ythee take him! in . 
en:, 
I have o' er- heard a lot of death upon him: : 
There is a litter ready; lay him in't, 2 5 
And drive toward Dover, friend, where thon ſhalt 
meet _ 
Both welcome and protection. Take up thyr maſ= | 
| 3  - + SEE 
If thou ſhould'ſt dally half an bour, his wh. 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in aſſured loſs: Take up, take up; 
And follow me, that will to ſome proviſion 
Give thee quick conduct. _ 
(Kar, Oppreſs'd nature leeps: — : 


* 4nd TI go to 7 at 950 omitted in the We 
TEEVENS, 


2 Toke up, fats 17 ;] One of the quartos reads—Thke * the ling, 
£91 the other—Take up to beep, &c. STERVINS. 


' —— Oppreſs'd nature flceps:) Theſe twe concluding ſpeeches 
1 Kent and Edgar, and which by no means ought to have been 
cut off, 1 have refloted from the old quarto. The ſoliloquy of 
Edgar is extremely fine z aud the ſeptiments of it are drawn equally 
from nature and tbe ſubje&, Befides, with a: 44 ard to the Rage, it 
Þ abſolutely en for as Edgar is not d . ie the cen- 


Thon muſt not ſtay behind. 
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This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes) 
Which , if convenience will not allow, 


| Stand 1 in hard cure. Come, help to bear thy maſ. 


ter; 


GLo. Come, come, away. 


* 


[To the Fool, 


[Exeunt KEenT, GLOSTER, and the F ool. bear. 


ing off the king, 


"1, IS 
4 


Epc. When we our betters ſee bearing o. onr woes, 


We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes. 


W ho alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt i' the mind; 
Leaving free things,* and happy ſhows, bebind: 


| Bitution" of the play, to attend the king to Dover; how abſurd 


would it look for a character of his importance to quit the ſcene 


without one word faid, or the leaſt intimation what we are to | 


expect from bim? THROBALD. 


The lines inferted from the quarto are iu crotcdets. The 
omiſſion of them in the folio is certainly faulty: yet I believe the 
folio is priated from Shakſpeare's laſt reviſion, careleſsly and baftily 


performed, with more thought of ſhortening the ones, than of 
continuing the ation. JOHNSON, 


9 —— thy broken ſenſes,] The quarto, from ones this ſpeech 


is taken, reads, —thy broken finews, Senſes is the conjedural 
emendation of Theobald. STEzvens. 


A paſlage in Macbeth 2 ſupport to Theobald a emendation: 
( the innocefit ſeep, 

N Balm of hurt minds, —.“ 

IThbe following is from Mr. Malone's Appendix.] 

had great doubis concerning the propriety of admitting Theo- 
bald's emendation into the text, though it is extremely plauſible, 


and was adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. The following 


paſſage in Twelfth Night ſufficiently ſupports the reading of the 
old opp? 66 Nay, patience, or we break the Net of our plot.“ 
MALONE,. 


1 cannot recencile myſelf to the old reading, as I do not under- 


| Rand how fi news, if broken, could be balmed, in any obvious ſenſe 


of that word. Broken (i, e. interrupted) ſenſes, like broken gan 


would admit of a ſoothing cure. Srzzvzus. 


2 — — free things] States Geat Ew diftreſs, Jonssox. 
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gut then the mind much ſufferance doth oerſkip, 


When grief hath. mates, and bearing fellowſhip." 

How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 

When that, which makes me bend, makes the king 
bow; : 


He childed, as I father'd rom, away: 


Mark the bigh noiſes;* and thyſelf _ 


» But then the mind much * doth 0 "erftip, | 
When grief hath mates, and bearing Jen). ] so, in our 
author's Rape of Lugrece : 


„% And fellowſhip in woe doth woe afſuage.” | 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 


« Or, if ſour woe delights in fellowſhip—." | 
enen miſeris ſocios habuiſſe doloris.— Incer. Au8. 

P MALONE, | 

art the kigh noiſes ; J Attend to the great events that are 


| approaching, and make thyſelf known when that falſe opinion now 


prevailing againſt thee ſhall, in conſequence of juff proof of thy 
integrity, revoke its erroneous ſentence and recall thee to bonour 
and reconciliation, JOHNSON, 


By the high noi iſes, I believe, are meant the loud tumults of the 


approaching war. 
Thus Claudian in his Epift. ad Seream : FEI 
Preliaque altiſoni referens Phlegræa mariti. STEEvENs, 


The high noiſes are perhaps the calamities and quarrels of thoſe 


ia a higher lation than Edgar, of which he bas been juſt ſpeaking, 


The words, however, may allude to the proclamation which bad 
deen made for bringing in Edgar: 


© I heard myſelf proclaim'd, 


Aud by the happy hollow of a tree, 
„ Eſcap'd the hunt.” Maro. 


—— and thyſelf bewray, J Bewray, which at IEP bas only 
a dirty meaning, anciently ſignified to befray, 10 diſcover, In 
— it is uſed by Spenſer; and in Promos and ezeee, 
1578: 

„% Well, to the king Andrugio now will bye, 

„ Hap \yfe, bap death, his ſafetie to bare.” 
Again, in The Spaniſh Tragedy: ?: 

„% With ink bewray what blood began in me.“ 
Again, in Lyly's Endymion, 1591 

bs len my head . aud fo e * braiog," | 

| $TERVERT, 


- * 
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When falſe opinion, whoſe wrong thought defifns 
. thee,* 
In thy j jut proof, repeals, and reconciles thee. 
What will hap more to-night, * ſcape the king! 
Lurk, lurk. 1 I kExit. 


| 


SCENE VII. 


4 Room n \ Cloſer 8 Caſte. 


Enter co, Rxcan, Gone, EnMuRD, and 


Conn. Poſt peedy to my lord your huſband; 
ſhow him this letter: — the army of France is land- 
ef; seek out the villain Gloſter. 

[ Exeunt ſome af the Servants 

Res. Hang him inſtantly. 
Go. Pluck out his eyes. 
Corn. Leave him to my diſpleaſure. —Edmund, 
| keep you our ſiſter company; the revenges we are 
bound to take upon your traitorous father, are not 
fit for your be holding. Adviſe the duke, where 
Yor: are going, to a moſt 8 Preparation; ' we 


i M8 3 wrong Nas defiles thee, ] The quartos, where 

alone this ſpeech is found, read—whoſe wrong thoughts defile thee, 
The rhyme ſhows that the correction, which was made by Mr. 
Theobald, is right. MALONE. 


7 —— 4 moſt feſtinate preparation ; ] Here we "have the ſame 
error in the firſt folio, which has happened in many other places; 
the u employed inftead of an u. It reads—feftivate, The quartos 
feftuant. See Vol. XII. p. 126, n. 95 and Vol. V. p. 178, u. 3. 
| MALON. 


* 
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are bound to the like. Our poſts ſhall be ſwift, 
and intelligent betwixt us.“ Farewell, dear r üer; 
eue my lord of Gloſter.“ 


Enter Steward, 


3 


How 18 Where' s the king? 3 

STEW. My lord of Gloſter hath convey 'd him 
hence: 

some five or ſix and thirty of his knights, 


Hot queſtriſts after him,“ met him at gate; 


M ho, with fome other of the lord's dependants, 


Are gone with him towards Dover; where they 


Poaſt 


To have well arm'd friends. 


Corn. Get horſes for your miſtreſs, 
_ Gon. Farewell, ſweet lord, and ſiſter. 

 [Exeunt GoNERII. and EDMUND. 

| Conn. Edmund, farewell. 8 ſeek the traitor 

Gloſter, 38 


Pinion him like a thief, bring him before't us: 


Exeunt other Servants. 


Thou gh well we may not paſs upon his life 


Without the form of jaſtice ; Ns our power 


—— and intelligent betwixt us.] So, ina former ſcene: 
, —— ſpies and ſpeculations | 
Intelligent of our ſtate. STEEVENS. 


Thus the folio. The quartos read—ſwift and intelligence bak 


us: the poet might have nen! in intelligence—, 
_ _ MALONE. 
— 7 lord of Glofler.] Meaning Edmund, newly inveſted. 
wich bis fatber's titles. The fieward, ſpeaking immedintely >; 
mentions the old. carl by the ſame tile. JOHNSON, 


* Hot queſtriſts after kim,] A quefirift is one who goes in ſearch 


or queſt of another, Mr. Pope and Sir T. Hanmer read—guefters. 


sr VH. 


Vor. XX. ” Gg 
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Shall is a courteſy to our gt: > which men 
May blame, but not control, Who's there? The 


traitor ? 
Re-enter Servants, with GLOSTER. 


Rec. Ingratefnl fox! 'tis he. 
Cox. Bind faſt his corky arms.“ 
Gro. What mean your graces '——Good my 
friends, conſider 
You are my gueſts : do me no foul play, friends. 
__ Corn. Bind him, I ſay. [Servants bind him. 


3 Though well we may not paſs upon his life 
Jet our power i 5 
| Shall do a coutteſy to our wrath,] To do à courteſy is to pratify, 
to comply. with, To TY: is to 2 a * ſeutence. | 
Jonxson, 
1 believe, „% do a courteſy. to our wrath,” imply means—bend to 
our wrath, as a covrleſy is made by bending the body. | 
The original of the expreſſion, to paſs on any ne, may be traced 


from Magna Charts: 


„% —— nec ſuper eum ibimus, nif per 1 54. Jucictuty panes 
ſuorum.” 
It is common to moſt of our early writers. So, in {colaftu, 1 


comedy, 1540: „ do not nowe conſider the miſchievous pageants 


he bath played; I do not now eſſe upon them.” Again, in If 
this be not a good Play, the Devil is in it, Ci 2 : A jury of 
brokers, impanel'd, agd deeply {worn to paje « on all villalus in 


Maul | STEEVENS. 


1 —.— corky arms.) Dry, vithers. holy arms. jouusos. : 


As Shakſpeare appears from other paſlages of this play to have 
had in his eye Biſhop Harfnet's Declaration of egregious Popijh 


f Impoſtures, &c. 1603, 4to, it is probable, that this very exprellive, 
but peculiar epithet, corky, was (uggeſted to him by a peſſage in 
_ that very curious pamphlet. It would poſe all the cunning. 


exorciſts, that are this day to be found, to teach an old core 


woman to writhe, tumble, curvet, and fetch her morice gamboles, 


as Maitha Breſſier dete of the Poſlefled mentioned iu the pamphict 
did, rn. 
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REG. Hard, bard :—O filthy traitor! | 
610. Unmerciſul lady as you are, I am none.* 
Corn. To this chair bind him: — Villain, thou 

___ ſhalt find ren plucks his beard. 
Gro. By the kind gods,“ *tis moſt 1gnobly done 


To pluck me by the beard. 


REG. So white, and ſach a traitor! 
-GL0c -;-.7-;  Nanpbiy: lady, 


| Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh ſrom my chin, 


Will quicken,” and accuſe thee: I am your hoſt; 
With robbers' hands, my hoſpitable favours * 
You ſhould not rullle thus: What will you do ? 


—.— 1 am none.) Thus the folio. The quartos read — am 
true. MALORE. | 

6 By the kind gods,] We are not to caderflanid by this the 304. 
in general, who are beneficent and kind to men; but that parti- 


cular ſpecies of them called by the ancients dt boſpitales, kind "$983: 
So, Plautus, in Penulo - | 


e Den lo ſpitolen ac teſſeram mecum fero.” | 
| WARBURTON. 
Shakſpeare bardly retatind: any ang from mythology to 


furniſh out a proper oath for Gloſter, People always invoke their 


deities as they would have them ſhow themſelves at particular times 
in their favour; and he accordingly calls thoſe kind gods whom he 
would wiſh to find ſo on this occaſion. He does ſo yet a ſecond 
time in this ſcene, Our own liturgy will ſufficiently evince the | 
truth of my ſuppolition, STEEVENS. - | 


Cordelia alſo uſes the ſame invocation. in the 4th aa: 
« O, you kind gods, 
„Cure this beat breach in his abuſed nature r 5 
F M. MASON. 
7 Will J i. e. quicken into life. M.. Mason. | | 
s —— My koſpitable favours ——] Favours means the ſame as 
ſeatures, i. e. the different parts of which a face is compoſed, voy | 
in Drayton's epiſtle fiom Matilda to King hn 
Within the compaſs of man's face we ſee, 
How many ſoits of ſeveral favours be.“ 
Again, in David & Belkſabe, 1599: | 
_ © To dannt the Javours of his lovely fate.”  STEKVENS. 
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speak. 
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| Conn. Come, fir, what letters had you late from 
| France? 
Rc. Be fimple-anſwer' £ ? ths: we know the 
| truth. 
Can. And what confederacy have you with the 
traitors 


i Late footed i in the kingdom! . 


REG. To whoſe hands have you ſent the luna- 
tick king? - | . | 


Gro. I have a letter zi ſet down, 
Which came from one that's of a neutral heart, 


And not from one oppos d. 


CORN. Cunning. 

by Oe And falſe, 

Corn. Where haſt thou ſent the king? 

Gro. | To Dover. 
REG. e Wherefore 


To Dover? Waſt thou not charg d at thy peril? — 


Conn. Wherefore to Dover? Let him firſt an- 
ſwer that. 


Gro. 1 am tied to the lake,“ Ps I wu and 
theicourle.* 
REG. Wherefore to Dover? Ts 
: Gro. Becauſe 1 would not ſe thy cruel nails 


= Be fimple-anfuer'd, The old quarts 190 Be ups anſorrer.s | 
Either is good ſenſe: fimple means plain. STEEVENS. 


9 —— thy poril —] I bave inſerted the proneun—thy, f for the 


ſake of metre, STEEVENS, 


an tied to the Aa le,] So, in Mace: 
» They have chain'd me ie a 17 3 TI cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I muſt fight the courſe.” STEEVINS, 
? —— the courſe.] The running of the dogs upon me, | 
e N Sa ME TE TY Jonson. 


„ 


Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce alter 

In his anointed fleſſi ſtick boariſh fangs.“ 

The ſea, with ſuch a ſtorm as his bare head 

In hell- black night endur'd; would have buoy'd up, 

And quench d the ſtelled fires : yet, poor old ROY; 

He holp the heavens to rain.“ 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time,“ 

Thou ſhould'ſt have ſaid, Good porter, turn the wy 

All cruels elſe ſubſcrib'd: — But 1 ſhall fee 

The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children. 

Conn. See it ſhalt thou never ;—Fellows, hold 
the chair : — 

Upon theſe eyes? of thine I'Il ſet my foot. 

e is held down in his chair, while CORNWALL 
plucłks out one of his eyes, and ſets his foot 0 


tick — enge. The quartos 8 N 


Gangs, This verb occurs in Spenſer's Faery Quest, B. IV. c. ii: 
. „% And ſhields did wn, 1 8855 mailes did raſh, and helmes | 


did bew.“ 
Again, B. V. c. iii: 
0 Roſhing off helmes, FAY ryving plats ear 85 
To raſh is the old hunting term for the Rroke made by a wild 
boar with bis fangs. STEEVENS. 
n 


& —— that nale time,] Thus the telle. Both the quartos read, 
| that dearn time. Dears is a north-country word, ſignifying 
. lonely, ſolitary, melancholy, uncomfortable, far from neighbours. | 
So, in The Valiant Scot : : 
Of all thy joys the dearne and diſmal end. oa 

Again, in Spenſer's Fazry Queen, B. II. e. i: 

% They heard a rusful voice that dearn!y cride.“ 
Again, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 160g: e 

„ By many a dearne and painful peatch.“ al STBEVEXS.. 


7 —— frB[crid'd : 1 Yielded, e to the p20. rho of me: 
Vccafion, Jon»rs0n. 


2 Upon theſe eyes ke. 10 Saline, uber of: the 74.4. ene 
* G E 3 
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— 2 Thus the folio, The quartos 3 rage. | 
| STEKVENS. 


J - 
3 
: 1 * 1 
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GLo. He, that will think to live til he be old, 

Give me ſome help:—O cruel! O ye gods! 
Res. One ſide will mock another; the other too. 
_ Conn. If you ſce Vengeance, 
SERV- Hold your hand, my lord: 

I have ſerv'd you ever ſince I was a child; 

But better ſervice have I never done you, 

Than now to bid you hold. 

REG How now, you dog? 
SkRV. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 


1d ſhake it on this quarrel: What do you mean? 


Corn. My villain! I draws, and runs al him. 
SERV. Nay, then come on, and take the chance 
of anger. 
draus. They fight. CORNWALL 7s wounded, 
REG. Give me thy ſword.— to another Serv. | * 
peaſant ſtand np thus! 
| [ſnatches a fword, comes behind, and flabs 1 
Skkv. O, I am ſlain My lord. oe have one 
eye left 


| To ſee ſome miſchief on him:—O! bo (ala. 


Conn, Leſt it ſee more, Prevent it: —Out, vile 
jen 


of the ſons. of Bajazet pulls out the o9es of an aga on the flage, 


and fays.: 
« Yes thou walt lis. but never ſee that day, 
* * Wanting the tapers that ſhould give thee light. 
[4 Pulls out his ets.” 
Immediately 3 his hands are ent off. I have introduced this 
afl.ge to ſhow that Shakſpeare' s drama was not more 9 
than that of his contemporaries. STEEVENS, | 


In Marſton's Antonio's Revenge, 159. Piero $ tongue, is toro out | 


on the ſtage, ALONE. 


My villain?] Villain is here perhaps uſed. 0 its original lake 


of one In ſervitude. ruin. | 


* 


Where is thy luftre now? 


the ground, 


Gro. All dark and comforileſs.—Where aty my 


ſon Edmund ? 


Edmund, enkindle all the ſparks of nature, 
To quit this borrid act. 
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[tears out GLOSTER's other de, and chronjs 10 on 


/ 


Re. fs. Out, treacherons villain! 


Thou call'ſt on him that bates thee: it was he 
That made the overture of thy treaſonsꝰ to us; 
Who is too oy to puy thee. 

610. 0 follies! 
Then Edgar was abus'd.— 
| Kind gods, forgive me that, and proſper him ! 


REC. Go, thruſt him out at mu and let him : 


pod "Gi ell 


His way to Dover.—How ist, my lord? How 


look you? 


| Cons. 1] have receiv'd a hurt: — Follow me, 


lady, — 


Turn out that eyeleſs ede r this ave i 


Upon the dunghill.— Regan, I bleed apace: 
Untimely comes this hurt: Give me your arm. 
[Exit CORNWALL, led by REGAN ;—Servants un. 
bind GLOSTER, and lead him out. 


1. Srav; Il never care what wickedneſs 1 do. 


* —— the overture of thy treaſons —] Overture 58 hate uſed for 
an opening or diſcovery. It was be who firſt laid thy treaſous open 
to us. Coles in bis Di&. 1679, renders Overture, by aperttor 


@perturg. An overt at of treaſun, 18 the technical phraſe. 
| MALONK, 


| 0 I'll never care bat 1 1 40. This ſes dialogue I 
have inſerted from the old quarto, becauſe I think It full of nature, 
| Servants vouls "IEP les ſuch a barbarity committed ou nein 


04 
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If this man come to good. 3 

1 SEAL. | If ſhe live long, 

And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death, 

Women will all turn monſters, 

1. Serv. Let's follow the old earl, and get the 

Bedlam 

To lead him where he would; his roguiſh madneſs 

Allos ufelf to any thing. 


2. SERV. Go thou; Ill fetch ſome flax, and 


Whites of eggs, 
To apply to his bleeding face. 1 heaven help 
885 bim! i [Exeunt ſeveralh. 


| OR without pity ; and the vengeance that they preſume muſt 


overtake the actors of it, is a ſentiment and doctrine well OY 


of the ſtage. THEOBALD, 

It is not neceſſaty to ſuppoſe them the ſervants of Cloſter; for 
Cornwall was oppoſed to extremity by his own ſervant. 

Ki E ; 2 | ; by — 5 Jonns0n, 
( the old courſe o death, ] That is, die @ natura! death, 


| NMALOME. 
— bone flax, &c.] Tbis paſſage i is ridiculed by How Joulvs, 


| 1 The caſe is aiter'd, 1609: 


go, get a white of an ege, and a little flax, and cloſe 


the breaches of the head, 3tis the mo ſt ee e Qing 
that can be.“ STEEVENS, 
Tie coſe is aller d was written before the end af the year 13991 
but Ben Jonſon might have inſerted this ſneer at our author, be- 
tween the time of King Lear's appearance, and the Publication of 
his oun Play in 1609. MALONE. 
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Adr 1V. SCENE 1. 
The Heath, 


Enter EDGAR. 


Epe. Yet better thus, and known to be con- 


temn nds. of 


t 


1.1 better thus, and Inown to be contemn'd, ] The meaning is, 


*Tis better to be thus contemned, and known to yourſelf to be con- 
temned. Or perhaps chere is an error, which may be re àified 


OS better thus unknown to be contemn d. | 
When a wan divefts bimſelf of bis real character he feels no pain 
from contempt, becauſe he ſuppoſes it incurred only by a volun- 


tary diſguiſe which he can throw off at e I do not think 
any correction neceſſary. JOHNSON, 


The ſentiment is this ;—It is better to be. thus 1 and 


kuow it, than to be nes by thoſe who may contemn us. 


HMI ZT. | 


1cannot help thinking that this 1 ſhould be written hues 
Vet better thus unknown to be contemn'd 
Than ſtill contemn'd and flatter'd to be worſe. 
The loweſt, Kc. 


The quarte edition has no ftop after flatter" 4. The firſt folio, 


which has a comma there, has a colon at the end of the line. 


The expreſſion in this ſpeech——owes nothing to thy blafts—(in 


© more Jearned writer) 8 ſeem to be copied from Virgil, 
| Eu, x.. N11. DEIGO 


-46..N 08 juvenem exanimum, & nil jam cœleflibus ullis 
„ Debentem, vano mæſti comitamur honore. TYRWHITT. 


l thiok with Mr. Tyrwhitt that Dr. Johnſon's conjeRure is well 


founded, aud that the poet wrote—unknown. Maroxx. 


© The meaning of Edgar s ſpeech ſecms te be this. Vet it is beiter 


do be _ in this 54 aud e e Rain, 


*. 
3 CY 
. 1 
0 


\ 
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Than ſtill contemn'd and flatter'd. To be work, 

The loweſt, and moſt dejected thing of fortune, 

Stands flill in efperance, lives not in fear? 

I be lamentable change is from the beſt; 

The worſt returns to laughter. Welcome then, 

Thou anſubſtantial air, that I embrace! 

The wretch, that thou haſt blown uvto the work}, 

Owes nothing to thy blaſts. — But who comes 
here? . „„ ne ll 


Enter GLostER, led by an old man, 


' My father, poorly led?—World, world, O world! 
But that thy ſtrange mutations make us hate thee, 


than, living in auence, to be flattered and deſpiſed at the ſame 


time. He who is placed in the worſt and loweſt late, has this 


advantage; he lives in hope, and not in fear, of a reverſe of for- 
tune. The lamentable change is from alfiuence to beggary, He 


laughs at the idea of changing for the worſe, who is already as low | 


as poſſible. SIR JoSHUA REYNOLDS. | 208 
7 lives not in fear: ] So, in Milton's Par, Reg. B. III; 
5 ++ For where no hope is left, is left no fear.“ STEEvENS. 

ted in the quaitos. STEEVENS. | 

9 —— World, world, O world! | 5 5 
But thal thy range mutations make us hate thee, ] The ſenſe of 
this obſcure paſſage is, O world! ſo much are human minds cap- 
tivated with thy pleaſures, that were it not for thoſe ſucceſbve 
miſeries, each worſe than the other, which overload the fcenes of 
life, we ſhould never be willing to ſubmit to death, though we 
infirmities of old age would teach us to chuſe it as a proper alyluw, 

Beſides, by nointerrupted proſperity, which leaves the mind A 

eaſe, the body would generally preſerve ſuch a ſtate of vigour 3 
to bear up long againſt the decays of time. Theſe are the tw9 
reaſons, I ſuppoſe, why he (aid. ITE 

3 Life would vot yield to age. . | 3 

And how much the pleaſures of the body pervert. the minds 
judgement, and the perturbations of the mind diforder the body's 
frame, is known to all, WARBURTON. „ 


0 world! if reyeiſes of fortune and changes ſuch as I now lee 


— NVelcome tien. ] The next two lines aud a half are owit- | 


by 2 2 ST. 


% „„ NL @ 


* 
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Life would not yield to age. 


Olo Man. O my good lord, Fhave boon your 
tenant, and your — tenant, theſe N 
years. = 
GLo. Away, get thee "INE good friend, be 

ä 
Tuy comforts can do me no good at all, 


| Thee they may hurt. 


O1D Man. Alack, fir, you cannot ſee your way. 


Gro. I have no way, and therefore want no eyes; 
I fumbled when I ſaw : Full oft 'tis ſeen, 
Our mean ſecures us ; * and Our mere defects 


3 „ \ | 
and feel, from eaſe and uence to poverty and ien aig not 
ſhow us the little value of life, we {hould never ſubmit with any 


kind of reſignation to the weight of years, and its neceſſary con- 
ſequence, infirmity and death. MAlox z. ; 


Hur mean ſecures us; ] Mean is here a ſubliantive, and denke, 
a middle flate, as Dr. Warburton rightly interprets it, So again, 
in The Merchant of Venice, „It is no mean happideſs therefore to 
be ſeated in the mean.” See more inſtances in Dr. Johnſon's 
Diflionary. STEEVENS. | 


Both the quartos and the folio e mean, ſecure us. The 
emencation was made by Mr. Pope. I am not ſare that it is ne- 
cellary, In Shakſacare's age writers often thought it .neceflary to 
ule a plural, when the ſubjed ſpoken of related to more perſons 
than one. So, in the laſt ad of this play, « O, our live's ſweats 
neſt!“ not, « O, our life's ſweetneſs,” Again: 

4 ———— O, you mighty gods, 
This world I 'do revounce, and, in -your Fab” Ke. 
Again, in King Richard II: | | 

To worry lambs, and lap their 1 Bloods.” 

Means therefore might-have been here uſed as the plural of mean, 
or moderate condition. Gloſter's meaning is, tbat in a moderate 
condition or middle ftate of life, we are ſecure from tboſe tempt- 
ations to which the more proſperous and affluent are expoſed; and 


ur very wants prove in this reſpett an advantage. STEEVENS, 


I believe, means 15 only typographical error. - MALONE. 
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Prove our commodities. Ah. dear fon Edear, 
The food of thy abuſed father's wrath ! 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my tonch, * 
Id ſay, 1 had eyes again! 
OLD MAN. How now? Who' 8 there? 
Epc, [Aſide.] O gods! Who is t can lay, Ian 

e worſt ? 

1 am worſe than e'er 1 was. 


OlD Man. Lis poor kd Tom. 


Epo. I Aſide.] And worſe 1 may be yet: The 
worſt is not, 
So long as we can ſay, This is the work, « 


Orp Man. Fellow, where goeſt? 


e 5 52:1 e beggar- man! 
Orp Man. Madman and beggar too. 


Gro. He has ſome reaſon, elſe he could not 
Deg. 1 
I' the laſt 5 4 ght's ſtorm. 1 fach a EVO - 35 
Which e me think a man a worm: My fon 
Came then into my mind ; and yet my mind 
Was then ſcarce fr: tends with him: 9 have heard 
more lince: 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 15 


; 1 —— 2 1 thet in my touch, 1 80, in another ſcene, I 1 it 
Fielisgliy. Srxxvens. | 


io iet con'ſay, I am at the worſt ? - 
— 7 ht worſt is not, 
8+ long as we can ſay, This is the worſl.] i. e. While we 76 

| for while we yet continue to have a ſenſe of feeliug, ſomething 
worſe than the preſent may ftill happen. What occafioned this 
refledion was his ralhly ſaying in the beginning of this ſceue, 
| 4 To be worſt. | 

« The loweſt, and moſt deje ded thing of fortune, tes: 

« The wretch, that thou haſt blown uuto the worlt, Ke.“ 

| | ke WARBURTON: 
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They Kill us for their pon. Be 

EDG. How fſhonld this be? 
Bad is the trade muſt play the fool to ſorrow, 
| Angring itſelf and others, 4 9 thee, 


I maſter! 
: Gro, Is that the naked fellow? = 
OrD Man, Ay, my lord. 
Gro. Then, pr 'ythee, get thee gone: If, for wy 
_ ſake, 


N, 


1e 


Thou wilt o'ertake us, hence a mile or twain, 
] the way to Dover, do it for ancient love; 
And bring ſome covering for this naked ſoul, 

| Whom I'll entreat to lead nfe, - 


Orr Man. © Alack, fir, he's md 
1? 610. Tis the times“ plague, when madmen lead 
; the blind: 


Do as I bid thee, . or rather do thy Wan: 3 
Above the reſt, be gone, 5 
Op Man. Tl N him the belt parrel that 1 21 

- Have, ; 
Come on't what LD. [Exit 
GLo. Sirrah, naked fellow. 
Eve. Poor Tom's a-cold,—1I cannot daub it“ 


further. __ e 1406. 


{ 4: fie fo wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their ſport. | | 

— * Dii nos quaſi pilas bomines habent,' Plaut. Captiv. Prol. 
I. 22. STEEVENS. 

The quartos read They lit us for their ſport; Maron. 

— I cannot daub it —— ] 4. e. Diſguiſe. WARBURTON. 

$0, in King Richard 111 : 

6 80 {mooth he daub'd his vice with ſhow of virtne,” | 


Ot 


rd 


it 
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610. Come hither, fellow. | 
Eve. [ Afide.] And yet I muſt.—Bleſs thy ſwett 
5 FE; TheF e 

Gro. Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 

Epc. Both ſtile and gate, horſe-way, and foot. 
path. Poor Tom hath been ſcared out of his goo 
Wits: Bleſs the good man from the foul fiend!” 
[ Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once; (f 
luſt, as Ohidicut; Hobbhididance, prince of dumbnel;: 
Malu, of ſtealing; Modo, of murder; and Flibher. 
tigibhet, of mopping and mowing; who ſince 


poſſeſſes chamber- maids and waiting-Women.“ S, 


bleſs hee malter!] ] 
Again, in one of the Paſſon Letters, Vol. IIt. p. 192: #4. and 
ſaith to her, there is good craft in dawling.” 8. | 
The quartos read, I cannot dance it further. STEEVENS. 
. 7 Bleſs the good man from the foul fiend! | Thus the quartot, 
The folio reads:? | | 2 . 
Bleſs thee, good man's ſon, from the foul fiend! 
Ok BO MO 5g en Torn PR Ta Tay EE Marton, 
Five fiends c.] The reſt of this ſpeech is omitted in the 
folio. In Harſnet's Book, already quoted, p. 278, we have au 
extrad from the account publiſhed by the exorcifts themſelves, viz, 
« By commaundement of the exorciſt . , , the devil in Ma, Maiuy 
confeſſed his name to be Modu, and that he had beſides himſelf 
ſeaven other ſpirits, and all of them captains, and of great fame.“ 
+66 Then Edmundes ( the exorcift) began againe with great earveſt- 
neſs, and all the company cried out, &c. . . ſo as both that 


wicked prince Modu and his company, might be catt out.“ This 


paſſage will account for five fiends having been in poor Tom ot once. 
| | „ oy DE : PiRCY. 

9 — Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and mowing; ] If ſhe hare 
a little helpe of the mother, epilepſie, or cramp, to teach her 161: 
her eyes, wrie her mouth, gnaſh her teeth, ftarte with her body, 
hold her armes and handes fliffe, make autike faces, grinne, mw 
end mop like aa ape,—then no doubt—the young girl: is owle-blaſted 
and poſſeſſed.” Harſnet's Declaration, p. 136. MALONE, | 


has made Edgar, in his feigued diſtradion, frequently allude to à 


JJ ͤ» vv ß K 1 ww as cow Wt ao. 0 


—— poſſeſſes chamber-maids and waiting- women.] Shakſpeare 


* vo 
rr 
* * 
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cis; Here, take this purſe, ha whom the 
heaven's plagues 


6 5 

5 Have humbled to all ſtrokes: that I am wud, ; "ON 
Makes thee the happier :— Heavens, deal ſo ſtill! | : 

5 Let the ſuperfluous,” and luſt-dieted man, 5 N 

of That ſlaves your ordinance, 4 that will not ſee Ff 

17 | 

of vile impoflure of [owe Engliſh jeſuits, at hat 3 time ny the ſob. ; 

6: ie of converſation; the biſtory of it having been juſt then compoſed 

þ with great art and vigour of ſtile and compoluion. by Dr. S. Harf- 

Ie nei, afterwards archbiſhop of York, by order of ihe-privy-council, 

ce in a work intitled, 4 Declaration of egregious Popriſh Impoſtures to ö 

i withdraw ber Majeſly's Sub j ccls from their Allegiance, &c. prattiſed 

0, by Edmunds, altas Wejion, a Jeſuit, and divers Rome Prieſis his 
wicked A ſſociates: printed 1603, The impoſture was in ſubſtance. | 
this, While the Spaniards were preparing their armada againſt | % 

| England, the jeſuits were here buſy at work to promote it, by | 

and making converts: one method they employed was 10 diſpoſſeſs Eo 
pretended demoniacs, by which artifice they made ſeveral hundred ; 
converts amonpgſt the common people. The principal ſcene of this 

08, farce was laid in the family of one Mr. Edmund Peckham, a 
Roman-catholic, where Marwood, a ſervant of Autony Babington's 
(who was afterwards executed for treaſon) Trayford, an attendant. | 

NE, upon Mr, Peckham, and Satah and Fiiſwood Williams, and Anne SY _— 
Smith, three chambirmaids in that family, came into the prieſt's | 1 

the hands for cure, But the diſcipline of the patients was ſo long 

77 and ſevere, and the prieſts ſo elate and careleſs with their ſucceſs, | 1 

* that the plot was diſcovered on the confeſſion of the parties con- 

(i cerued, and the contiivers of it deſervedly puniſhed, The five 

855 devils here mentioned, are the names of five of thoſe who were 

0 made to a& in this farce upon the chamber-maids and wailing- 

* women; and they were generally ſo ridiculouſly vick- named, that 

"his. Harſnet has one chapter on the flrange names of their devils; left, 

m_ ſays he, meeting them otherwiſe by chance, you mila le ae for 25. | 

11 names of tapfitrs or jugglers. WARBURTON. / 55 

a The paſſage in crotches is omitted in the folio, bers 1 ſup» 

ole poſe as the flory was forgotten, the jeft was loſt, Johrson. 

Jay, Let the Juperfluous,] Lear has before uttered the ſame ſenti- 

2255 ment, which indeed cannot be too ſtrongly ns on NO „ 

fed Way be too often repeaied. JOHNSON, | | 


Super fluous is here uſed for one living in abundance. 
WanpunToN. 


04 ' That Daves year erdinance Kc. ] The language of nes pan: s 
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| 
( 
5 
© 
1 
; 


. Kadenſe he doth not feel, feel your power. quickly, 
So diſtribution ſhould undo exceſs, 
And each man have enough. —Doſt thou know De- 
. 
EDG. Ay. maſter. 
GLo. There is a cliff, whoſe bigh and bing 
2 Redd. © - 


Looks fearfully in the confined deep: 


Bring me but to the very brim of it. 


And II repair the miſery thou doſt bear, 


With ſomething rich abont me: from that place 
I ſhall no leading nee, 


very Be and his words how often meanings remote fron 


the proper and original uſe, To ſlave or beflave another is to treat 
bim with terms of indignity: in a kindred ſenſe, to fave the ordinance, 
may be, to ſlight or ridicule it, JOHNSON. | 


To Have an ordinance, is to treat it as a flave, to wake i ſubjel 


to us, inſtead of acting in obedience to it. 


80, in Heywood's Brazen 46e, 16151 : 
4c none : 1 
Could ſlave him like the the {bing Ompbale." 


Again, in A new Way to pay old Debts, by Maſlinger : 


© that faves me to bis will.” STEEVENS. 


| Heywood, in his Pleaſant Dialogues and Drawas, 1637, al this 
verb in the ſame ſenſe : F. 
„What ſhall I do? my love I will not ſlave | 
% To an old king, though he my love ſhould crave." 
Again, in Marſton's Malcontent, 1604 : 
© O powerful blood, how doſt thou ſtave their ſoul!” ?“ 


That /laves your ordinance, is the reading of the folio. Both 


the quartos bave—That fands your ordinance ; perhaps for with- 


Hands. Stands, however, may be right : —that abides your ordi- 
nance. The poet might have intended to mark the criminality of 


the luſſ·dieted man only in the ſubſequent words. that will not ſee, 


- becauſe he doth not feel, MLM. : 


5 Looks fearfully i in the confined deep:] So the alia. The quartos 
Tead—Looks firmly. Mr. Rowe an all the ſubſequent editors 


for in read on, I ſee no need of change. Shakſpeare conſidered 
the ſea as a mirreur. To Jook in a , is yet our colloqw: 
een MALONE, 
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2 8 # Give me e thy: arm ; ; 5 
Poor Tom ſhall lead thee, | | I [Exeunt. 
8 © E N E il. 


Before the duke of Albany 8 Palas. 


Enter GoxtntL and Epuund ; Steward mating 
/ them. 


Gon. Welcome, m my lord: I marvel, our mild 4 

_ huſband® | 

Not met us on the way:—Now, where s your maſ- 
e 


Srrw. Madam, within; ; but never man 10 chang d: 5 


I told him of the army that was landed; 


He ſmil'd at it: I told him, you were coming; 


His anſwer was, The worſe: of Gloſter's treachery, 


And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, _ 
When 1 inform'd him, then he call'd 1 me ſot? 


And told me, I had turn'd the wrong fide out. 


What moſt he ſhould diſlike, leems e _ 


him; 


What like, offenkive, 


Gon. 755 fl "FRB ſhall you go no e 


[To EDMUND. 
Its the cowiſh terror af fde ſpirit, 


That dares not undertake; he'll not feel wrongs, 


3 Iuſbana— It muſt be remembered that Albaoy, TY 
the huſband of Goneril, diſliked, in the end of the firſt . tue 
lebeme of oppreſſron and ingratitude. JOUNSON, 


Vol. XX. 0 n ; 
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Which t tie him to an anſwer: Our wiſhes, « on the 
Way, 

May prove effects. Back, Edmund, to my brother; 

Haſten his muſters, and condu his powers: 


1 muſt change arms* at home, and give the diſtaff wh 


Into my huſband's hands, This truſty ſervant 
Shall pals between us: ere N you are like io 
hear, 5 

If you dare venture in your own behalf, 

A miſtreſſes command. Wear this ; ſpare ſpeech; 


8 a favour, 
' Decline your bead : this kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 


Would ſtretch thy ſpirits up into the air; %— 
Conceive, and fare thee well. e 


— 4 


7 os Our 600 on the way, _ 

May prove effefs.] I believe the meaning of the paſſage to de 
this: ++ What we wiſh, before our march is at an end, may be 
brought to happen,“ i, e. the murder or deſpatch of her huſband — 
On the way, however, may be equivalent to the expreſſion we now 
uſe, viz. By the way, or By the by, i. e. en paſſant. STFEVENs. 

Tbe wiſhes we have formed and communicated to each other, 
on our journey, may be carried into effect. M. Mason. 


| She means, I think, The wiſhes, which we exprefſed to each 
other on our way bither, may be completed, aud prove effeftual 
to the deftruQion of my huſband. On her entrance ſhe ſaid, 
„% —— [I marvel our mild huſband | 
| „% Not met us on the way." 
Again, more appolitely, in King Richard III: 
»»»Thou know'ſt our reaſons, urg'd upon the way. | 
See alſo Florio's Italian DiQionary, 1598: * Unbella. A 
kind of round thing like a round ſkreene, that gentlemen uſe in 
Italie in time of ſummer,—to keep the ſunne from them, when 
they are riding by the way; MALONE, | | | 
2 ] muſt change arms — Thus the quartos. The folio reads 
| change names. STEEVENS. 
9 Decline your head: this kiſs, if it tur ſprak, | 
Would ftretch thy Jeirits up into the air; She bids him decline 
his head, that ſhe might give bim a kiſs (the ſteward being prelcut) 
and that it might appear only to him as a whiſper, STEEVENS» 
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Ep. Yours i in the ranks of death; 
Gon, EO ã ĩV?1 | moſt det Gloſter! 


[Exit EDU, . 


1 the difference of 1 man, and man! * To thee. 
A woman's ſervices are due; my fool 
Ulurps my bed. . 
Srkw. we Madam, here comes my lord. 
L Fit Steward, 


Enter ArBANy. | 


Gon. 1 have been worth the whiſtles 1 
AEB:- EY Sh O Goneril! ! 
You are not worth the duſt which the rude wind 
a 0, the difference of man and man 1 Omitted in the quartos. | 


STEEVENS, 
some epithet to di fene: was probably omitted in the folio, 


MaLone, . 


According to the preſent regulation of this pallage;, the meaſurs 


is complete. STEEVENS. | 


3 —— my fool 


Uſurps my bed.] Due of the quartos 7 reads: i then 
My foot uſurps my lead; the other, | pe 
My foot uſurps my body. STEEVENS. | 


The quarto of which the firſt ſignature is A, e fuck. 
uſurps. wy head. Some of the copies of quarto B, have—My feob 
uſurps my body; others —A fool uſurps my bed, The folls reads — 
My fool uſurps my body. MALONE. 


4 I kave been worth the whifile.] This 8 is a reproach 
to Albany for having negle&ed her; though you diſregard me thus, 
I have been worth the whiftle, I have found one 1225 thinks we. 
worth calling. Jounson, | 


This expreſſion is a proverbial one. . 10 one of his 
ns conſiſting entirely of proverbs, ſays: 
„it is a poor dog that is not worth the whiſtling.” | 
| Goneril's meaning ſeems to be— There was a time when you would 
leve thought me worth the calling to you ; reproaching him for not 
| having ſummoned her to contule” with on the proton critical 
occaſion. STEEVENS. _ | 


think Mr. sie event 8 interpretation the true one, Matons, 


Hh 2 


— "2,4 
> 


— 


„ 


Blows in your face, —1 fear your diſpokition : 72 
That nature, which contemns its N 
Cannot be border'd certain in itſelf; © 

She that herſelf will liver and diſbranch F 
From her material ſap,* perforce muſt wither, 


— 1 fear your iſpoſttion al Theſe Cele, and the lines that 
| 1035 to monſters of the deep, are found in the quartos, but are 
improperly omitted in the folio, They are neceſſary, as Mr. Pope 
has obſerved, to explzin the reaſons of the deleſtation which 
Albany here expreſſes to his wife,” MALONE, 


6 That nature, which contemns its origin, 

Cannot be border'd certain in 1t/e!f ;], The ſenſe is, That nature 
which is arrived to ſuch a pitch of unnatural degeneracy, as to 
coatemn its origin, cannot from thencsforth be refirained within 
any certain bounds, but is prepared to break out into, the moſt 
| monſtrous exceſſes every Ways az occalion or temptation may offer, 

Harn. 
7 She that herſelf will fliver and c —1 To foe See 
to tear off or diſbranch, 80, in Macbeth: 
„ Dips of yew : 
« FSliver'd in the moon's eclipſe,” WARBURTON, 


* She that herſelf will fliver and diſbranck 8 

From her material /p,] She who breaks the ads of b fla! 
duty, and becomes wholly alienated from her father, muſt wither | 
and periſh, like a branch ſeparated from that ſa» which ſupplies | 
it with nouriſhment, and gives life to the matter of which it is 
compoſed. So, in 4 Brief Chronycle concernynge the enaminacyon 
and death of Syr Johan Oldcafile, 1544 : ** Then ſayd the lorde 
Cobham, aud fpredde his armes abrode : This is a very croſſe, 
yea and ſo moche better than your croſſe of wode, in that yt was 
created as God: yet will I not ſeke to have yt worſhipped. Than 
ſayd the bylhop of London, yr, lbs wote wele that be dyed on a 
materyall croſſe.“ 

Mr. Theobald reads ene! and Dr. Johnſon thinks that the 
true reading, Syr John Froifſart's. Chronicle (as Dr. Warburton 
bas obſerved) in the title-page of the Engliſh tranſlation printed 
in 1525, is ſaid to be tranſlated out of French to our material Engliſh 
tongue by Join Bourchier, And I have found material (from mater 
uled in ſome other old books for maternal, but neglected to note 
the inſtances, I think, however, that the word is here uſed ia 
its ordinary ſcuſe. Maternal ſap (or any ſynonymous words, 
| would intUoguce, a mixed and confuſed metaphor. Material ſap i 
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And come to deadly uſe. | 
Gon. No more; the text is fooliſh. . 


Alz. Wiſdom and goodneſs to the ile ſeem 
Es oi £4 ba 

Filths favour but themieties. What have you loo 

Tigers, not daughters, what have you perform'd? 

A father, and a gracious aged man, g 

Whoſe reverence the head- lugg'd bear would lick. 8 

Moſt barbarous, moſt degenerate ! have you madded. 

Could my good brother ſuffer you to do it? 

A man, a prince, by him ſo benefited ? Ru 

If that the heavens do not their viſible ſp irits 


Send quickly down to tame theſe vile offences? 
'Twill come, 


Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf, 
Like monſters of the deep.* 


of © Milk liver'd n wan?” 


— 


; Kialy cored. - "Tram: the a lerfelf to the end, the e brancl was 
the figurative objed of the poet's thought. MALONE, | 


Throughout the plays of our author I do not recolle& a fingle 
inſtance of the adjeRive—maternol. STEEVENS., 


And come to deadly uſe.] Alluding to the uſe that witches and 
inchanters are ſaid to make of wither'd branches in their charms. 
A fine infinuation in the ſpeaker, that ſhe was ready for the moſt 
unnatural miſchief, and-a preparative of the poet to her ploiting 
with the baſtard againſt her huſband's life. WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton might have ſupported his interpretation by the, © 
paſſage in Macbeth, quoted in the preceding page, u. J. MALONE, 

* —— would lici,] This line, which had been omitted by all 
my predecefſors, I have refiored from the quartos. STEEVENS. 
 #_.. theſe vile offences,] In ſome of the impreſſions of quarto 
B, we find—this vile offences; in others, and in quarto A,—the 
vile. This was certainly a wiſpriot for theſe.  MALONE. 
— like mon fers of the deep.) Fiſhes are the only animals wowed 
are ann to prey upon their on * Walen. 
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That bear'ſt a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs; : 
Who baſt not in thy brows an eye diſcerning 
Jbine honour from thy ſuffering; that not know} 
Fools do thoſe villains pity,* who are puniſh'd 
Ere they have done their miſchief. Where's thy 
| —_uwT 
France ſpreads his banners in our aviſelef land; 
With plumed helm thy ſlayer begins threats! 
Whilſt thou, a moral fool, it it full, and cry'lt, 
Alack why does he fo? 
ALB. | See thyſelf, devil! 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the gend 
So horrid, as in woman. 
_ Gon. e Tp 
ALB. Thou changed and lelf-cover' d thing, for 
ſhame, 


©" ws that not know'fl, Kc.) The reſt of this toicck i is omitted 
in 2 folio. STEEVENS, 


Fools do thoſe villains pity, &e.] She means, that none but fools 
would pity thoſe villains, who are prevented from executing their 


malicious deſigns, and puniſhed for their evil intention. Its not 


clear whether this fieud means her father, or the king of France, 
If theſe words were intended to have a retroſpe& to Albanys 
ſp:ech, which the word pity might lead us to ſuppoſe, Lear muſt 
be in her Contemplation ; if they ere conſidered as conneQed with 
what follows—Where's thy drum? &c. the other interpretalion 
muſt be adopted. The latter appears to me the true one; and 
perhaps the punduation of the quarto, in wbich there is only a 
comwa after the word m/s ought. to have been preferred. 
MALOxx. 

T, do not perceive, to what the "ward fd, in the fourth lice 
of the foregoing uote, refers. STERVENS. 


7 Proper deformity ——] i. e. Diabolic qualities appear not ſo | 
horrid in the devil to whom they belong, as in woman who un- 
naturally aſſuives them. WARBURTON. 


8 Thou changed end ſelf. cover'd thing,] Of theſe lines as s 
_ but one copy, and the editors are forced upon me road "They | 
bave publiſhed tbis line thus: | | 
Thou chang'd, and ſelf-converted thing; . 
but L caunot but think that by Jaf-crver's the author meant, thou 
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Be- monſter not they feature.“ Were it my fitneſs 
Jo let theſe hands obey my blood, * IS 
| They are apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones: — Howe'er thou art a a fiend, 
A woman's ſhape doth ſhield thee. 
Go. OY! your manhood NOW lo 


Enter a Meſſenger, | = 8 


* 
Fre What news? 
Ms. O, my good lord, the duke of Cormyall's s 


dead; | 

Slain by his ſervant, going to put out 2 5 

The other eye of Gloſter. A 
ALB. 8 Cloſlers s eyes! 
| that haſt tiſquiſed nature by wickedneſs; thou that haft lid the 
1 woman under the fiend, JOHNSON, 
This and the next ſpeech are wanting in the folio. STEVENS. 
The follow ing words bemonfler not thy nature, ſeem rather to 
t ſupport the reading of the former editors, which was ſelf-converted; 1 
; and a thought ſomewhat ſimilar occurs in Fletcher s OE: of The | 
"Th Capiain, where the father ſays to Lelia: | 
. 9 Oh, good Gd 
N « To what an impudence, thou wretched woman, þ 
. 4 Haft thou begot thyſelf again !''—— M. MAasoN. 
d By thou ſelf-cover d thing, the poet, I think, means, thou who 
a haſt put a covering on thyſelf, which nature did not give thee, The 

covering which Albany means, is, the lemblance and appearauce | 
, ofa fiend, MALONE © . | 8 
6 1 Be- mon te- not thy feature. 1 Feature in Shpkſpeate's age meant. 

ie general caſt of countenance, and often beauty. Bullokar, in 
0 bis Expoſitor, 1616, explains it by the won, 8 eee, 
— comelineſs, beautic,'* MALONE. | 

110 let theſe hands obey my ety] As this line wants a foot, i 1 

3 | Perbaps our author wrote: _ — 


3 10 let theſe hands of mine obey my blood,. m—_ ” | ** 
I So, in King John < 1 | | 
. „% —— This hand of mine | | | 

1 1. yes maiden and innocent hand. * 1 


RY 


— — og 1 
7 of CY 
: —— 


1 . 
Mes. % irene that 1 bred, thrill d with re- 


3 1 ; ; 
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morle, 


| Oppon' d againſt the a0, bending his ſword. 


To his great maſter; who, thereat enrag'd, 


Flew on him, and amongſt them fell'd him dead;* 
But not withont that harmful ſtroke, which ince 
Hath pluck'd him after. 3 


ABl. Phbis ſhows: yon are above, 


Jou juſticers,* that theſe our nether crimes 


So ſpeedily can venge l But, O poor Gloſter! 


Loſt he his other eye? 


Mis. Both, ork, my lord,— 
This letter, madam, craves a ard anſwer; 
'Tis from your ſiſter. 


Gon. [ Afide.] One way 1 like this well ;* 
But being widow, and my Gloſter with her, 


May all the building in my fancy* pluck. 


Upon my hateful life: Another way, 
The news is not ſo tart, PI read, and anſwer. 


Exit. 
Ars. Where was his ſon, when they did take 


his eyes? 
Mrs. Come with my lady hither. 


*—— end + them fell'd him dead: ] 135 they (bete 


and his other ſervants) amongſt them fell'd him dead. MALONE, 
Tou juſticers,] Moſt of the old copies have juflices; but it was 
certainly a miſprint. The word jufticer is uſed in two other places 


iu this play; and though printed rightly in the folio, is corrupted 
in the quarto in the ſame manner as here. Some copies of quarto 


Þ read rightly - juſlicers, in the line before us. MALONE. 
One way I like this well;] Goneril's plan was to poiſon her 
fiſter—to marry Edmund—to murder Albavy—and to get polleſſion 


of the whole kingdom, As the death of Cornwall facilitated we 
laſt part of her ſcheme, ſhe was pleaſed at it; but diſliked it, as it 


put it in the power of her ſiſter to marry Edmund. M. MASON. 
5 —— all the building in my fancy wt] 80, in Coriolanus, AG I. 


ſc. i.“ — the buildings in my fancy.“ STEEVENS. 


C 


ALB. Nꝛsͤ e is not here. i 
Mes. No, wy good lord; 1 met him back again. 
AB. Knows he the withedueſs? 7 

Mes. Ay, my good lord; twas he inform'd 

againſt him; 


And quit che houſe on purpoſe, chat their puniſh- 


ment 


Might have the freer courſe. 


\ 


ALB. © Gloſter, I live 
To thank thee for the love thou ſhow'dſt the king, 


And to revenge thine eyes. Come hither, friend; 


Tell me what more thou knoweſt. [Exeunt, 
; SCE N E III. 
The French Camp, near Dover. 
Enter Krur, and a ; Gentleman.” 


Lis Why the king of France is ſo ſuddenly 


gone back know you the reaſon? 7 


6 | Scene 111. ] This ſcene, left out in all the common books, 55 
reſtored from the old edition; it being manifeftly of Shakſpeare's 
writing, and neceſſary to continue the ſtory of Cordelia, whole 
behaviour is bere moſt beautifully painted, Por E. | 


The ſcene ſcems to have been left out only to ſhorten the play, 
and is neceſſ:ty to continue the adion. It is extaut only in tbe 
quario, being omitted in the firſt folio, I have therefore put it | 
between crotchets, JOHNSON. , 


3 Gentleman. ] The gentleman whom he frat in the fore- 
b0ing alt with letters to Cordelia, JOHNSON. | 


* Why the king of France is ſo ſuddenly gone back xc. 4: The 
biog of France beiag no longer a neceſlary perſonage, it was, 
fit hay ſome F prove” for getting rid of bim ſhould be formed, 


4 


474 KING LEAR. 
GxxT. Something he left e in the ſtate, 
Which ſince his coming forth is thought of; ; which 
Imports to the kingdom ſo much fear and danger 
"That his perſonal return was s molt 81 ane d, 
And necellary, _ 
Kent, Who hath he left behind him e 
ENT. The Mare ſchal of France, e le 
Fer 
KEN T. Did your letters pierce the queen to any 
demonſtration of grief? 
GENT. Ay, fir;* ſhe took them, read them in 
| my preſence; _ RY 
And now and then an ample tear trilbd down 
Her delicate cheek: it ſeem'd, ſhe was a queen 
Over her paſſion; who, moſt rebel- like, 
Sought tc to be IRE o'er her. 


before the N was too near r advanced towards a conctubon; De- 


cency required that a Monarch ſhould not be ſilently ſhuffled into 


the pack of inſignificant characters; and therefore bis dilmiffion 


; (which could be effected only by a ſudden recall to his own domi- 


nions] was to be accounted for before the audieuce. For this pur- 
poſe, among others, the preſent ſcene was introdrced. It is difficult 
indeed to ſay what uſe could have been made of the King, bad be 
appeared at the head of his own armament, and ſurvived the murder 
of his queen. His conjugal concern on the occaſion, might have 
weakened the effect of Lear's parental ſorrow; and, being an objca 
of relpet as weil as pity, he would naturally have divided the 
ſpectator's 2tt-ritizon, and thereby diminiſhed the conſequence of 
Albany, Edgar, and Kent, whoſe exemplary virtues deſerved 10 

be ee placed in the moſt conſpicuous 3 of view. 
STFEVENS, 


9 The Mareſchal of Fran "Monkieur le Fer ] Shakſpeare ſeems 


| to have been poor in the names of Frenchmen, or he would ſcarce 

have given us here a Mon fieur le Fir as mareſchal of France, after 
he bad appropriated the fame appellation to a common ſoldier, 
who was -fer'd, e me fy d, dy: Pio in 5 Henry V. 

© STEEVENS, 


—» WY Sia ] The quartos read— I joy. The eprreczen 1 was made 
by Mi. aro MALOND, = | 


"al Was a 


— » Aron Wh. } fn ot 


NS, 


de 
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r * 0. then it mov'd her. 
GrxnT. Not to a rage: patience and ſprrow ſtrove ® 


Who ſhould expreſs her goodlieſt. You have ſeen 


Sunſhine and rain at once: her {miles and tears: 


Were like a better day : Thoſe rl ſmiles, 


I — and 155 8 * The quartos for OR 1 hs 
Aieme. Mr. Fope made the corre dion. Maron. 55 


i —— her ſmiles and tears 


Were like à better day: ] It is . we ſhould is wetter 


May, i. e. A ſpring ſeaſon wetter than ordinary. WARBURTON, 


The thought is taken from Sidney's Arcadia, p. 244. Her 
tears came dropping down like rain in ſunſhine.” Cordelia's be- 


haviour on this occaſion is apparently copied from Philoclea's, 
The ſame book, in another place, ſays, ——** that her tears fol- 


lowed one another like a precious rope of pearl.” The quartos 


read, —_@ better way, which oy be an zeckdeatal iovertion or 
the M. 


A better day, 1 is the þ beſt day, and the beſt day is a 5 
moſt favourable to the produdions of the earth, Such are the 


days in which there is a due mixture of rain and ſunſhine. 


It muſt be obſerved that the comparative is uſed by Milton 25 
others, inftead of the poſitive and ſuperlative, as well; as by Shake 
ſpeare himſelf, in the play before us: 


„% The ſafer ſenſe will ne'er decem da 
ts maſter thus.“ | 
Again, in Macbeth - 
it had cow 'd my better 8 of man,” 
Again, | 
* —— Go not my horſe the better." 


Mr. Pope makes no ſcruple to ſay of Achilles, that; 


„% The Pelian javelin in bis better hand 
© Shot trembling rays,” &c. | 
i. e. bis beft hand, his right, STEEVENS. 


Doth not Dr. Warburton's alteration infer that Cordelia's ſor- 


row was ſuperior to her patience? But it ſeem'd that ſhe was A 
queen over her paſſion; and the ſmiles on her lip appeared not to 


know that tears were in her eves. Her ſmiles and tears were like 


2 better day,“ or 6+ like a better May,” may ſignify that they were 
like ſuch a ſeaſon where ſunſhine prevailed over rain. So, in All's 


Well that ends Well, Ad V. ſc. iii. we fee in the king ſunſhine. 
end hail at once, but to the brighteſt beams diſtraded clouds give 


Way: the time is fair again, aud be is like a dey of Healer, i. & 
better . N | 3 es 


x = 
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That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
What 6 25 5 were in her eyes; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds wor d. '—In brief, for. 
Tow | : | 


| Both the quartos "had —a better way; which being perfell 
unintelligible, I have adopted part of the emendation introduced 
by Dr. Warburton. The late editions have given—a better day, 
a reading which firft appeared in a note of Mr. Theobald's, \ 
better day, however it be underſtood, is, in my opinion, incon- 
ſiſtent with the context. If a bet/er dav means either a good day, or 
the be day, it cannot repreſent Cordelia's ſmiles and tears for 
neitber the one or the other neceſſarily implies rain, without which, 
there is nothing to correſpond with her tears; nor cau a rainy 49 
occaſionally brightened, bv ſanſhine, with any propriety be called 
a good or the be/t day. We are compelled” erefors to wake lome 
other change. 
A better May, on the other band, . we e by it, 
a good May, or a May better than ordinary, correſponds exadlly 
with the preceding image; for in every May rain may be expeded, 
and in a good, or a better May than ordinary, the ſunſhine, like 
_ Cordelia's ſmiles, will predominate. With reſpe& to the corrupt 
reading, I have no great faith in the inverſion of the w at the prels, 
and rather think the error aroſe in ſome other way. 
Mr. Steevens has quoted a paſſage from Sidney's Arcadia, which 
| Shakſpeare may have had in view, Perbaps the following paſſage 


in tue ſame book, p. 163, edit. 1593. bears a flill nearer reſem - 


blance to that before us: „ And with that ſhe prettily ſmiled, 
which mingled with her tears, one could not tell whether it were 
a mourning pleaſure, or a delightful ſorrow; but like when a few 


April drops are ſcattered by a gentle zephyrus OT line · coloured 
flowers.“ MALOKE, 


Mr. Malone reads— a better May. — As objedions may be flarted 
againſt either reading, I declare my inability to decide between 
them. I have therefore left that word in the text which I found in 
PIER of it. STEEYENS. 


ile, The quartos read ynilets. This may be a a ini - 


nutive of Sbakſpeare's coinage, STEEVENS. 
6 As pearls from diamonds dropp'd, — Ke. ] In The Two Gentlemes 
of Verona we have the ſawe image: 


et A ſea of melting Peorl, which fowe call tear.“ 
TON. 


The larfhoefs of the foregoing yes 1 in the PSY of the Gentle. 


man, induces me 10 believe that our author might d have vriiten: 


— InEY WEE —— — — — — 


Would hb a rarity moſt below d, Ha 
Could ſo become it. 


GENT. 'Faith, once, or twice, he heavy d the 
name of father 


Pantingly forth, as if it preſs'd 10 heart; 
1 Cry'd, "Si ers! h ters! Shame of ladies! Vers! = 
4 | Kent! father! ſiſters! What? i' the florm? 4 the 
98. b +. * 
fo Let pity not be believed! There ſhe mook 
ch, The Ae water from her e 1 
1 
led 


6 Like l 100 Aten de dropping." 
The idea might have been taken from the en of the anti- 
ent carcanet or necklace, which frequently conſiſted of table dia- 


ay monds with pearls appended to them, or, in the jewellers phraſe. 
cd, dropping from them. Pendants for the ear are Rill called—drops, | 

oY A fimilar thought te this of ahak{peare; occurs in . 
12 Cant at Cheſs, no date: | 

(ls « —— the holy dew lies like a pearl 

1 % Dropt from the opening epe-lids of the mor 

ich ..._ 6 Upon the baſhful role,” fl | 

10 Milton has tranſplanted this image into his Lycidas : 5 

1 « Under the opening eye-ltds of the morn," STEVENS. | | 
xs Made ſhe no verbal queſtion 2] Means only, Did ſhe enter inte 
* no converſation with you? In this ſenſe our poet frequently uſes 
ad the word queſiion, and not fimply as the a@ of interrogation, Did 


ſhe give you to unerſtand her meaning by worge as  wellas by the 
loregoing external teſtimonies of ſorrow? 


ted So, in All's Well that ends Well: 
ou „ ſhe told me \ | 1 
d in „ In a ſweet verbal brief, 85 _ STERVRNS» 


' Faith, once, or {wics,] Thus 1155 quartos. Mr. rope and tbe 


mi · ſubſequent editors read— Yes, once, Fic, Regan in a ſubſequent 


ſcene, in like manner, uſes the rejacted word, however inslegant 


mes 1 may now appear: 


« Faith, he is poſted hanes on ſerious matter,” i MALONS, 
Let pity not be believed!] i, . Let not ſuch a thing as pity 


VE. 
le. 


he ſuppoſed to exiſt! Thus the old e but the modern N 
we bitherto read, 


bet pity not believe it —— men. 
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r e the ws verbal queſtion?? 


A. 


478 Eran, KING LEAR. 
And clamonr moiſten'd:* then away ſhe ſtarted, | 
To deal with grief alone. 
KENT. Ttis the ſtars, 
The ſtars above ns, govern our conditions; * 
Elſe one ſelf mate and mate * could not beget 
Such different iſſues, You IPRS not with her ſince? 
- GENT, N. 
KexnT. Was this before the king retain'd? 
"GENT; No, fince; 
Kur. Well, fits, The 8 diſtreſs d Lear is 
i'the town: 
Who ſometime, in his better tune, dene ber 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to ſee his daughter. 3 
_ KENT, 7 . good fir? 


9 4nd er moifen'd: 1 It is not impoſſible. but Shakſpeare 
might have formed this fine piQure. of Cordelia's agony from holy 


writ, in the condu@ of Joſeph; who, being no longer able to 


reſtrain the vehemence of his affe&ion,. commanded all his retinue 
from his preſence; and then wept * 0 diſcovered himſelf to 
his brethren, THEOBALD, 


Clamour moiſten'd ——]_ That 7 ker aul. eric were acconparid 


with tears. Jounsox. . „ 


The old copies read And clamour moiſten'd har. I have no 
doubt that the word her was inſerted by the compoſitor's eye 
glancing on the middle of the preceding line, where that word 
occurs; and therefore have omitted it, It 1 be obſerved that 
the metre is complete without this word. A ſimilar error has 
happened in The Winter's Tale. See Vol. X. p. 177, n. 4+. She 
 morflen' d clamour, or the exclamations ſhe had uttered, with tears. 
This is perfectly intelligible; but clamo ur W ber, is certainly 


nonſenſe. MALONE. 
2 


. Vol. XIIl. P+ 494, n. 5. MALONE. 


3 one ſelf mate and mate —— ] The lame Suiband ans, the 
| fame wife. Jonnsox. 


Sei is uſed here, as in many other places in theſe plays or 
FF _ MALONE. | 


—=— govern our conditions 11, 8 e. regulate our r diſpoſition Se 


A 
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Kent. A ſovereign ſhame fo elbows him: his 
dv unkindneſfs. of 
That ſtripp'd her from his benediction, turn'd het 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 
To his dog-bearted daughters, — theſe things ſting 
is mind ſo venomouſly, that Düren ſhame* 
Detains him from Cordelia. 
r. Apel, poor e 1 
KxxT. Of Albany's and Cornwall“ s powers you 
heard not? 
Gear. 'Tis ſo; they are afoot. ® 7 
Kent, Well, fir, Il bring you to our maſter { 
Lear, : 
| And leave you to attend "TP forme dear cauſeꝰ 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile; 
When I am known aright, you ſhall not grieve. EA 
| Lending me this aequsintance. 1 Fray you, bo: 
I with me. ] | | [ Exeunt, | 


T theſe things 1 TOY 
His mind ſo venomouſly, Hat burning ſhame Fo The . 
is here preſerved with great knowledge of nature. The venom ok 
4. animals being a high cauſtick ſalt, that has all the efle& 
of 2 upon the part. WAKBURTON, ä a 
'Tis ſo; they are afoot. | Dr. Warburton thinks it neceſſary to 
lead, lis fold; but the ſenſe is plain, So it is that they are on foot. 
JOHNSON, 
"Tis fo, means, I think, I have heard of them; they do not exiſt _ 

in report ouly: they are actually on foot. Malont. 
* Some dear cauſe — Some en bukineſs, bes. Vol. XVI, - 
191, u. 7. MALONE. 
do, in Romeo and Juliet: . GRE ; \ 

« —— a ring, that I muſt ve. 
% In degr employment.“ örxxvzxs. : 


J 

1 | 

) \ 
ö 


>. 


W : ” 
: ” : 4 n 5 7 K * 
* 10 1 „ 4 . 2 oy , 
| =» * : 
7 : ” a . 
1 1 f * x * 
| be — | : s -- 
kn n a * F x V # 1 


The Some. A Fe 


Enter Conpura, Phyſician, and Soldiers, 


Con. Alack, 'tis he; why, he was met even now 


As mad as the vex'd ſea: ſinging aloud; 
- Crown'd with rank runner, and furrow. weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock, ” nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 


In our ſuſtaining corn, —A. century ſend forth; 


Search every acre in the high-grown field, 
And bring him to our eye. [Exit an Officer. ]—Wha 


can -man's wildom do, 


In the reſtoring his bereaved ſenſe? 


He, that helps him, take all my outward worth, 
Px. There is means, madam : 


Our foſter-nurſe of nature is s repoſe, 


* 


7 With harlocks, hemlock, %c. 1 The quartos read—With hors 
docks the folio — With khardokes. MALONE. 


I do not remember any ſuch plant as a hardock, but one of the 
moſt common weeds is a burdock, which I believe ſhould be read 


here; and ſo Hanmer reads. JOAnsoON, 


 Hardocks mould be harlocks, Thus Drain, in one of his 
Eclogues : | ; 
„% The bee the lar locke, f 
«© The lilly, and the lady- ſmocke, Kc. bannen 


One of the readings offer'd by the quartos (though mis. ſpelt) is 


perbaps the true one. The boar- dock, is the dock with whitiſh 


woelly leaves. STEEVENS. 


* Darnel, ] According to Gerad, is the moſt hurtful of weeds 


among corn. It is mentioned in The Witches of Lancaſhire 108 


„% That cockle, darnel, poppy wild, 
May choak his grain,” Kc. 
See Vol. XIV. p. 94¹ u. 9. STEEVENS, 


$CENE os 
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The which he lacks ; 7 chat to pehoke! in him, 
Are many ſimples operative, whoſe power 
Will cloſe the re of anguiſn. 5 


eee . All bleſs'd ſecrets, 
All you unpnbliſh' d virtues of tlie earth, 
Spring with my tears! be aidant, and remediate, | 


In the good man's diſtreſs !—Seek, ſeek for him; 
Lelt his ungovern'd rage diſſolve the life 


That wants che means to lead it.“ 


Ener a Meſſenger, 


Mrs. ay TG Madam, news; EY 


The Britiſh powers are e marching hicherward. 


Con. Tis known before; our preparation ſtands 


In expectation of them. — 0 dear father, 
It is thy buſineſs that 1 go about; 5 
Therefore great France 


My mourning, and important! tears, hath pitied. 


No blown ambition * doth our arms incite, 


But love, dear love, and our ag'd father” s right: 25 
Soon may ] ben. and ſee him! =. [ Exeunt, : 


> em the means to lead it.] The telt which ſhould on; it. 


tunate. Johnson. | 
See Vol. X. 1 300, n. 8. The folio reads, importuned, 


,- STERVINS. 
3 No blown ODE | No inflated, no ſwelling pride, 


Deza on the Spaniſh armada: . 8 
© Quam bene te ambitio west Aae e ventus, 
| © Et tumidos tumidz vos ſuperaftis aquæ. « fame epi | 
In The Mad Lover of Beaumont and Fletcher, one 
18 given to ambition. ; 3 
Again, in The Liſtle French Lawyer : | „ 
L eome with no blown ſpirit to abuſe you,” srrxvzus. 


vox. XX. | l : 


JOHNSON. 
— important en ] In other places of this author tor impore 


ame ans | 


SCENE v. 


4 Room in Gloſter's Caſte, 


Enter REGAN and Steward. 


| 


Rx. But are my brother s powers ſet forth? 


STEW. | | Ay, madam, 

„ . ; Himſelf 
In perſon there? = _ 

STEW. Madam, with much ado: 


Your liſter is the better ſoldier. 


REG. Lord Edmund * not with r lord“ 


at home? 
| STEW. No, madam, - 


REG. What might import my aners letter tO 
n 


STEW. 1 know not, lady. 


Res, Faith, he is oled! hence on n ſerions mat 


ver. 


3 lord — ] The folio reads, your . * rightly. 
Goneril. not only converſes with Lord Edmund, in the Stcward's 
| preſence, but prevents him from ſpeaking to, or even ſeeing ber 
huſband. RiTs0n, 

The quartos read —with your lady. In the manuſcripts from 
, Which they were printed an L only was probably ſet down, accord 
Ing to the mode of that time. It could be of ro conſequence to 
Regan, whether Edmuud ſpoke with Goneril at home, as they had 
travelled together from the earl of Glofter's caſtle to the duke of 
Albany's palace, and had on the road ſufficient opportunities for 
laying thoſe planus of which Regan was apprehenſive, Ou tte oiber 
band, Edmund's abrupt departure without even ſpeaking to the 
duke, to whom he was ſent on a commiſhon, could not Yb appr” 
myſterious, 1 excite ber ae, MALONE, 
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It was great ignorance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 


To let him live; where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts againſt us: Edmund. 1 think, is gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to deſpatch 
His nighted life; * moreover, to 1 
The ſtrength 0 che enemy. 
STEW. I muſt needs after him, madam, with my 
letter. j 
REec. Our troops ſer forth to- -Morrow ; : ay with 
"a 
The ways are dangerous. | 
. I may not, madam ; i 


| My lady charg d my duty in this buſineſs, 


REC. Why 580 ſhe write” to Edmund ? Might 
0 not : 
Tranſport her bilipoles by word 7 Belike, 
Something — I know not what : — l love thee 
5 1 much e 
Let me unſeal the letter.“ FF„ 
3 en os Madam, I had rather — 
| Res. 1 know, your lady anda not love her nat 
band; 
1 am ſure of that: and, at hep late being here, 
She gave firange eiliads,* and moſt ſpeaking looks 


r His ni ohted-life ; ] i. e. His life made dark as night, by ts, 
exlindion 22 his eyes. STEEVENS. 


851 my letter.] So the folio. The quartss al- uin. : 
The meaning is the ſame, MALONEs 


Let me unſeal & c. 1 know not well why Shakſpeare gives 
the ſteward, who is a mere factor of wickedneſs, ſo much fidelity. 
He now refuſes the letter; and afierwards, when he is dying, 
8925 only how it may be ſafely delivered. JOHNSON, | : 

—— She gave flrange Eiliads,] ALON, Fr. a caft, or kgs 
nam glance of Us 5 


Tia 


— 
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'To noble Edmund: I know, you are of her boſom, 
STEW. I, madam ? 


Res. 1 ſpeak wy underſtanding z Tow are, 5 
know it: 

Therefore, 1 do vie yon, take this note:“ 

My lord is, dead; Edmund and I have ralk'd ; 

And more convenient is he for my hand, 

Than for your lady's: — Von may gather 1 wore.” 

If you do find him, pray you, give him this ; # 

And when your miſtreſs hears thus much from 

_ you, 

I pray, defire her call ker wiſdom to "FR 

So, fare you well. 


If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. 
STEW. Would I could meet bim, madam! 1 
would ſhow 


Greene, in bis Diſputation between @ He and She Coney. catcher, 
1592, fpeaks of “ amorous HICKS: mirking ociliadis. a - SEES 
STEEVENS, 

9 1 [utah in . you are, I know it. ] Thus the folio, 
The quartos read—in underftanding, for 7 know't. MALONE. 


So, in The Winter's Tales 1 ſpeak as my underftanding in- 
Arudts me,” STEEVI. | 
? —— 1 do adviſe you, lake this note: } N ole weans in this place 
not a letter, but a remark. Tharalors * what I am ſaying. 
JOHNSON 
so, in Meaſure 1 Meaſure 1 RY 
. takes note of what is done.” STEEVENS. 
3 — Lou may gather more, ] You may infer more than I have 
_ CireR)y told you. JORNSON. | | | 
So, in King Hen VI. P. I: 1 
Thou art of heir; the reſt I wiſh thee gather, | 
| | STEEVING. 
3 zim this ; 43-1 ſuppoſe 1026 here delivers a ring or 
| ſome other favour to the e to be ee ed to Edmund. 
| | MALONE. 


WY 2 


KING 12 4. uin 


What b 1 do follow. 
RE 5 Fare thee well. T Bxennt. 


SCENE VI 
The Country near Dover. = 


_ Enter GLOSTER and Epean, dreſs'd like F Peaſant. 


Gro. When ſhall we come to the top of that | 
ſame hill? 
Epc. You do climb up it now : look, bow we 
labour. 
Gro. Merhinks, the ground 1 is even. 
eee e Horrible lep: 
Hark, do you hae the ſea? | 
> GEO: <4. No, a. 
Evs, Why, then your other ſenſes grow imper- 
„ 
By your eyes“ anguiſh. Rk 1 
6 So may it be, N . i 
Methinks, thy voice is alter'd ; and thou ſpeak'ft 
In better phraſe, and e than thou didſt. 


* What 8 As; What lady. Jonnson, | 


© Scene VI. ] This ſcene, and the firatagem by which Clofter 
is cured of his deſperation, are ar boriowed from are 6 
Arcadia, Book II. Jonxso. | 


" No, truly. ] Somewhat, neceſſary to complets: the meaſure, 
is omitted in this or the foregoing hemiſtich. Sir Thomas Hanmer 
ſupplies the deſc, - - though perhaps but e by reading — 

No truly, af. STEEVENS. 


| — thy voice is alter'd ; Kee, ] Edgar alters bis. voice in order 
"I 0 pals afterwards for a malignant ſpirit. Jonxson. 


LL 8 ; d. 
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Epc. You are much Ace d; in nothing am! 


chang'd, 
But in my garments. 
G10. Mliethinks, you are 6615 ſpoken, 


Epe. Come on, fir;- We s the place: ſtand 
| ſtill. How fearfal 
And dizzy * tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low!“ 
The crows, and eee that "yg be midway 
. 
Show ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles : Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire; ; dreadful trade! Y 


— FH ow 1 


7 dizzy lis, to caft one's eges fo 111 This deſcription bas 


been much admired fince the time of Addiſon, who has remarked, 
with a poor attempt at pleaſantry, that * he who can read it 
without being giddy, has a very good head, or a very bad one, 
The defcription is certainly not mean, but I am far from thinking 
it wrought to the utmoſt excellence of poetry. He thet looks from 
a precipice finds himſelf affailed by one great and dreadful image 
of irreſiſtible deftrugion, But this overwhelming idea is diſhpated 
aud enfeebled from the inftant that the mind can refiore itſelf 10 
the obſervation of particulars, aud diffuſe its attention to diſlind 
objet. The enumeration of the choughs and crows, the ſamphire- 
man, and the fiſhers, counteraQs the great effe of the proſped, 
as it peoples the deſert of intermediate vacuity, and flops the mind 
in thy rapidity of its deſceut e e and horror. 
JOHNSON, 


It is to be conſidered that Edgar is deſcribing an imaginary pre- 


eipice, and is not therefore ſuppoſed to be ſo firongly impreſſed 
With the dreadful prolpet of inevitable deſttudion, as a perſon 
_ Would be who really found himſelf on the brink of one. 
M. Maso, 


5 — — Half way * | 


N Hap one that gathers ſamphire; drealful trade! 6 gen lin 


grows in great plenty on moſt of the ſea- cliffs in this country : it 
15 terrible. to ſee how people gather it, hanging by a rope ſeveral 
fithow from the top of the impending rocks as it were in the air. 

_ Smith's Hilory of Waterford, p. 315, edit. 1774. TOLLET. 

This perfonage is not a mere creature of Shakſpeare' 5 imagination, 


for the gathering of famphire was literally a rade or common oc 
cupaden n Lis tine, it weir © carried aud cried about the ireets, 


3 


. 
t 


212-2 0 % 6Q 


Og | 


and much uſed as a pickle. So, in a fong in Heywood's Rape of 
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Methinks, he ſeems no bigger than his head: 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 


| Appear like mice; and yon' tall anchoring bark, 


Diminiſh'd to ber cock; her cock, a buoy 
Almoſt too ſmall for Acht: : Ihe murmuring ſurge, 
That on the unnumber'd 1dle pebbles chafes, 


Cannot be heard (o high: L' look no more; 


Leſt my brain turn. and the deficient N 
1opple down ee 


Lo. 


set me where you and. | 
Loc. Give me your hand: You are now within 
A foot 


Leucrece, in which the cries of London are ata cis under the 
tile of the cries of Rowe: | 
Iba! rock-ſamphier, rock. ſamphier 
„ Thus go the cries in Rome's faite towne;z 
&« Firfl they go up ſtreet. 


Again, in Venner's Via rela, 


4to. 
in like manner preſerved in pickle, and eaten with mea'cs. 


and then they 50 dowue: 
6 Buy a map, a mil-mat Ec. 


1622: «ae Conplire is 
It 18 


© 885 pleaſant and familiar ors and Lo oy. with man's body.” 


3 fir cock; }] Her TROP boat. 


So, in The Tragedy of Hofſman , 16% . 
I cauſed my lord to leap into the cock, xc. —at laſt our 
cock and we were caft aſhore,” 


Again, in the ancient bl. | 3 called common Conditions: 


„ . Lanche out ihe cocke, 


MALONE, 


Jouxson. 


boies and fet the maiſter en 


„ M. The cocke id lanſhed, eche man to his oare — | 
„ Boie, come up, and grounde the cocks Cu the laude.“ 
Again, in Burclay's Ship of Fools: | 
A: our ſhip can hold no more, 8 
G.Hauſe in the cocks © | 


Hence the term cockſr- ain, a petty officer in a a ſhip, 
fo topple is to tumble, 


8 Topple down leadiong. * 


has been already wits, in Macbeth, 


Kc. 15992 
Again : 


be. iuto the lea.“ 


—_ — 


So, 


\ STEEVENS. 
The word 
in Naſh s Leuten Stuff, 


fifty people toppled up their heels there. ' 
» he had thought to bave 40% his burning erz | 
\ SLEEVENd,  - | | | 


„ 
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6 - ih Of the extreme verge: for all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright. * | 
GLo. by Let go my band. 


_ Here, friend, 1s another purſe; in it, a jewel 
Well worth a poor man's taking: Fairies, and gods, 
Proſper it with thee! Go chou further off; 
Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 
Ep. Now fare you well, good fir. [Seems to go. 
Gro. Wich all my heart. 


7 3 for all beneath the moon 
| Would I not leap upright. ] But what FEAR is in leaping 15 
0 wards or downwards? He who leaps. thus muſt needs fall again on 
his feet upon the place from whence he roſe, We ſhould read: 
5 Would I vot leap outright; 
j. e. forward: and then being on the verge of a precipice be wot 
needs fall headlong, WARBURTON, 8 
doubt whether the . Was even in uſe at the time 
when this play was written. 
Upright, with the ria Aeli perpendicularly Pr i 
abſurd; for ſuch a leap is phyſically impoſſible. Upright is OT: 
Expletive: e upwards,” - from the ground. * FARMER, | 
One of the ſeuſes of the word upright in Shakſpeare's time, Wat 
that iu which it is now uſed, 80, in The T empeſt * 
„% E time goes upright with his carriage. Aa 
Again, in Florio's tranſlation of Moutaigne's Eſſays, 1603: 5 
© [| have ſeenc a man take his full carier: Na auding boult upright 
on both his feete in the ſaddle.” | 
1 And with this liguification, I bave no 3 it was uſed here, 
Every man who leaps, in his firſt effort to raiſe himſelf from the 
ground, /prings upright, Far from thinking of leaping forward, 
for which, being certain deſtrudion, nothing could compenſate, 
""M | Edgar favs, he would not for all beneath the moon run the 1k of 
= | ; even leaping upwards, 
Dr. Wa'rbuiton idly objeds, that he who leaps upwards, wuft 
needs fall again on bis feet upon the ſame place from whence he. 
Tofe. If the commentator bad tried ſuch a leap within a foot of 
the edge of a precipice, before he undertook the reviſion of theſe 
Plays, the world would, 1 fear, have been deprived of his labours, 
Upright in our author's time meant alſo ſupinus. See Minſheu's 
Did. 16172 Upright, or on the back, with the face upward, 
8 reuverſé, ventre en haut. L. ſupinus, reſupinus:“ but 1 
| feaſe 3 is here ane, MALONE. | | 


Wa 


* LEAR. | ; 
Fps. Why l 800 rifle thus whip his deſpair, 75 


Is done to cure it.. o 
Gro. + yon mighty gods! 
This world I do renonnce; and, in your lights, 1 
Shake patiently my great affliction off: 
If could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppoſeleſs wills, 
My ſouff and loathed part of nature, ſhould 
Burn itſelf out. If Edgar live, O, bleſs him !— 
Now, fellow, fare. thee well. 
[ He leaps, and als aloe: 
% Gone, fir? farewell. — '4 
And yet I know not how conceit may rob . — 
The treaſary of life, when life itſelf | | 
Yields to the theft:” Had he been where he thoug ht, 5 
By this, had thought been paſt. Alive, or lead? 
Ho, you fir ! friend! — Hear you, fir? — ſpeak! 
Thus might he paſs indeed: — Yet he revives: 
What are e you, lr? e | 


x Why I do tif Hue with his aper, | : 
ls done to cure it.] Mr, Theobald and Dr. Warburtoo, ba 6 
read. with one of the quartos — 'Tis done, place an interrogation 
poiut at the end of the firſt of theſe lines; but, in * opinion 
improperly. STEEVENS, * 


Is done —— ] Thus the quarto A, and the folio, The other 
quarto reads — Tis done, MALONE, _ © „ 5 
* Gone, fy? farewell.] Thus the quartos and folio. The wo- 
dern editors have been content to read — Good, fir, kc, STEEVINS, = _ 
They followed the arbitrary alteration of the editor of the ſecond f | "" 
folio. Malon g. 0 | "lf 
Perhaps, a mere typographical error. Srexyans, | 
1 -— when life itſelf _ 
Tulds to ihe: Reſts ] When life 18 willing 90 be deftroyed. * 
5 Jonuson. 
Thus might he paſs ind; ] Thus might be die in realitx· 
We gil uſe the word paſſing bell. Jonusox. | 
So, in King Hewy VI. P. II: 


10 Diltar him not, let him poſe peaceably,” Sremvant,. 
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GLo. | Away, and let me ie 

Epc. Had'ſt thou been . but e 
feathers. air, 

80 many fathoin down precipitating, 

 Thou- had'ſt ſhiver'd like an ess but thou dok 

breathe ; 


| Haſl heavy ſubllance; bleed ſt not ; : "OA! lt; art 


ſound. 

Ten waſls at each make not the altitude,“ 
Which thou haſt perpendicularly felt; 
Thy life's a miracle: Speak yet again. 

Gro. But have 1 fallen, or no? | 


- Batt n tho bren RT but PE THY others; air. T Goſſmorn 
the white and cobweb-like exhaiations that fly about in bot ſunny 
weather. / Skinner ſays in a book cailed The French Gardiner, it 
fipnifies the down of the lo w- t iltle, which 1s driven to aud tis 
by the wind: 

„ As ſure ſome wonder on the cauſe of chunder, 

On ebb and flood, on g"ſſomer and miſt, 
„% And on all things, till wat the cauſe is wilt.” - Gary, 


The ſubſtauce called Guflamer is formed of the colleded webt 


of fving ſpiders, and during calm weather in Autumn {ometime.. 


falls i» amazing quantities, HoLT WHITE. 
Sec Romeo end Juliet. AQ II. fc. vi. MALONxE. 


v Ten maſts at each make not I- altitude, | So Mr. Pope found 


it in the old edivions; and ſeeing it corrupt, Jadicioully corrected 


it to aftackt. But Mr. Theabald reflores again the old uouſcuſe, | 


at cach WARBURTON, | 
ur Pope's co: je dure may ſtand if the word which he uſes were 


known in our author's time, but | thiok it is of later introduWione 


We way (ay: 
Ten maſts on as — Jonnon, 


| Perhaps we ſhould read at reach, i. e. extent. | | 
In Mr Rowe's editions it is T-n maſs at leaſt. STEEVENS. 
Tien maſts at each mak- not the altitude. ] i. e. each, at, or near, 
I the other Such 1 ſuppoſe the mraving if the text be right; but 
T3 probably corrupt. The word attach 4 certainly exiſted ia 


| Shakſpeare's time, but was not uſed in the ſenſ. required nere. la 
Bullokar's Englijh Expofutor, 8vo. 1616 to aftach is interpreted, 


«a To take, lay hold on.“ It was verbum Juris MALONE, 


"> nh 2 


1 


» Re. — 


Epd. From the dread fummit of this chalky 
bouarn: 7-7: © 
Look up a height; — che ſhrill-gorg 4 lin ſo far | 
Cannot be ſeen or heard: do but look up, 

GLo. Alack, I have no eyes. — 
Is wretchedneſs depriv'd that benefit, 
To end itſelf by death? * I'was yet ſome comfort, 
When miſery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 
And fruſtrate his proud will. | 

EDG. Give me your arm: 


e — Howis't © ? Feel Fu Four legs? You 


ſand. . 
Gro. Too well, too well. 
VV’ 4 all . 
Upon the crown o' the cliff, what thing was chat 


Which parted from you? 


Gro. : A poor unfortunate . 
| Epc. As I ſtood here below, methought, his eyes 


Were two full moons ; he had a thouſand noſes, 


Horns 5 whelk'd,* and was d Bkk 5 4850 ſea; 


—— cholly bourn : ] Bourn ſeems dere to bgnify 4 iin. Its 


| common {ignification is a brook, Milton in Gomus uſes boſky bourn, 


in the lame ſenſe perhaps with Shakſpeare. But in both authors 
it may mean only a boundary. Jouns0N. | 
Here it certainly means *+ this chalky i 29 of England, 
lowarge France. STEEVFNS, | 
5 Horns whelk'd,] Whelt'd, 1 believe, ſignifies varied with protu- 
beroncey, So, in King Henry FV. Fluellen ſpeaking of Bardolph: 
“ —— his face is all bubukles, and whelks,”” &c. STEEVENS. 
Tviſted, convolved. A welk or whilk is a ſmall ſhell-fiſh, 
Drayton's, in his Mortimeriados, 4to. 1596, ſeems to uſe this partie 
ciple in the ſcaſe of rolling or curled : 
© The ſunny palfreys have their traces broke, | 
„ And Tetting fire upon the welked ſhronds HE i 
"06 Now through the heaven flie gadding from the yoke." 
KL . 
—— - enridged ſeas] Thus we 40. The folio enraged. 
| STEEVENS, 
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It was Ts fend: Therefore, thon happy father, 

Thipk that the cleareſt gods.“ who make them ho 

; nours 

Of men's impoſſibilities, 0 hays pres 0 thee. 

 GLo, I do remember now: henceforth Vl bear 

Affliction, till it do cry out itſelf, 

Enough, enough, and, die. That thing you ſpeak of, 

T took it for a man; often *twould ſay. 

The fiend, the fiend : he led me to that place. | 

| Epd. Bear free and patient thoughts.“ — ut why 

comes here | 7 


Enter Lean, fantaſlically dreſſed up with flowers, 


The ſafer ſanſe will ne” er accommodate 
His maſter thus. 


Enridged was 1 our aer ward ; Toe he has the ſame 
| expreſhon in his Venus and Adonis: 
Till the wild waves will have him few no more, 
{© Whoſe ridges with the moons clouds contend.” 
|  MALovn, 
* —— the cleareſt gods, | The pureſt; 1 the moſt free from evil. 
JORKL0: 
So, in „Hen of Athens : | 
Roots! you clear gods! 5 
820 Vol. XVII. p. 88, n. g. MALONE, 
FF —— who make them honours ö 
/ men's impoſhbilities, ] Who are graciouſly pleaſed to pre- 
ſerve men in ſituations in which they think it impaſſible to eſcape: 
Or, perhaps, who derive honour from being able to do what man 
can not do. MALONE, 
| By men's impoſſubilities perhaps is meant, what men call impoſfi- 
bilities, what appear as fuch to mere mortal beings. STEEVENS. 
9 Bear free and patient thoughts. ] To be melancholy is to have 
the mind chained down to one painful idea; 3 there is therefore great 
propriety in exhorting Gloſter to free thoughts, to an emancipation | 
df bis foul from grief and deſpair, JonNsox. * 
Tie ſafer ſenſe will ne er accommodate 
His maſter thus, ] I read: 
The ſaner ſenſe will ner accommodate 
His = thus, 


LEAB. No, . cannot ock! me for coining ;* 
I am the king himſelf... 


Epc. O thou fide-piercing fight! | 
Lear. Nature's above art in that reſpe&, — 
There's your preſs- money.“ That fellow handles 
his bow like a crow -keeper : v6 draw me a clothier's 


« Here is Lear, but he muſt be mad: | his ſound or ſane ſenſes | 
would never ſuffer him to be thus diſguiſed.”  Jounson, 


| Thave no doubt but that fu was the poet's word. $0; in 
Meaſure for Meaſure: oY 
Nor do! think the man of ſafe diſcretion 
t That does affeR it.“ STEEVENS. 
ann ſor coining 3 3 So the quartos, Folio—for play. | 
l \MALONE. 


& There's your . ] It is evident from the whole of this 
ſpeech, that Lear fancies himſelf in a battle: but, There's your 
preſs-money has not been properly explained. It means the. money 
which was paid to ſoldiers wben they were retained in the King's 
ſervice; and it appears from ſome anticat ſtatutes, and particularly | 
J Henry VII. c. 1. and 3 Henry VIII. c. 5. that it was felony in 
any ſoldier to withdraw himſelf from the King's ſervice after re- 
ceipt of this money, without ſpecial leave. On the contrary, be 
was obliged at all times to hold bimſelf in readineſs, The term is 
from the French i preſt,” ready. It is written pre in ſeveral 
places in King Henry V1lth's Book of houſhold expences ſtill 
preſerved in the Exchequer, Thi: may ſerve alſo to explain the 
following paſſage in AR V. ſc. ii. And turn our impreſt lances 
in our eyes; and to corre Mr. Whalley's note in Hamit, AQT, 
ſc, i. — Why fuch impreſs of ſhipwrights?” Doucx. 


5 That fellow: handles his bow like 6 crow- keeper: ] Mr. Pope in 
his laſt edition reads cow-keeper, It is certain we muſt read crew- 
leeper. In feveral counties to this day, they call a ſtuffed figure, 
repreſenting a man, and armed with a bow and arrow, ſet up to 
fright the crows from the fruit and and corn, Les” tak as well as 
a ſcare=crow, THEOBALD. 


4 


This 6r0w-keeper was ſo 1 in the anther 8 time, 3 it tis 


one of the few peculiarities meniioned by le in his account 
of our iſland. Jonson. | | | 


S0, in the 48th Idea of Drayton : 1 
Or if thou'lt not thy archery dene 55 
Te foe. * rome do * prefer ; 


— 
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yard. 5 — Look, look, a mouſe! Pente peace — this 
piece of toaſted checſe will do” t. — There's my 
gauntlet; Vl prove it on a giant. — Bring up the 
brown bills.* —O, well flown, bird! — i' the cow}? 
3 the clout: bewgh ! — Give the word.“ 


| 


« And when corn's ſown, or grown into the ear, 
©« Practiſe thy quiver and turn crow-keeper," 
Mr. Tollet informs me, that Markham in his Farewell 10 Hifz 


band. ſays, that ſuch lervants are Kalles kicld-keepers, or wr: 


keepers, STEEVENS, | 


"ny in Bonduca, by br | 
Can theſe fight? They look | 
„ Like empty frabbards all; no mettle in themz _ 
© Like men of clouts, ſet to keep crows from orchards,” 
See alſo Romeo and Juliet, Act J. ſc. iv. MALONE, | 


The following cuiious paſſage in Latimer's ' Fruitful Sermons, 


1584, fol. 69. will ſhow how indiſpenſable was pradice to chable 
an archer to handle his bow ſkilfully. Ia my time (ſays the good 
biſhop) my poor father was diligent to teach me to ſhoote, as to 


leatve me any other thing, and ſo I thinke other men did their 


 childien, He taught me bow to draw, bowe to lay my body in 
my bow, and not to drawe with ſtrength of armes as other vations 
doe, but with ſtrength of the bodye. I had my bowes bought me 
according to my age and ſtrength: as I encreafed' in them, ſo my 
bowes were made bigger and bigger: for men (hall neuer ſhoote 
well, except they be biought up in it,” HoLT WHITE. 


9 —— draw me a elothier's yard.] Perhaps the poet bad in bi 


mind a flanza of the old ballad of Chevy-Chace: 
| * An aiiow of a cloth-yard long, 
Bo © Up to the head die he," &c. STEEVENS. - 
Ii brown bills, ] A bill was a kind of dee axed 
to along flat; | 
ee Which is the conſtable's houſe ? 
« At the ſign of the brown bill." 


Again, in i Marlowe s King Edward IT. 1622: 
„ Lo, with a band of bowmen and of pikes, 
, 4 Brown bills, aud targetiers,” &c, STEEVENS. 


"tes Vol. VI. p. 303-4, u. 6. MALONE, | 
v0, ell flown, bird !—i' the Fouts ve] Lear is here rate 


Blurt Mr. cn 1602. 


025 


3 


Eno. sweet marjoram. | ET an 
Leak. Pals. fy 5 

| 610. 1 know that voice, | 
IAR. Ha Goneril! — with a white beard ! 5 


white hairs in my beard, ere the black ones were 
there.” Lo ſay ay, and no, to every thing I laid! — 
Ay and 1 no too was no good divinity. When the 


ing af archery, 490 ſhooting at buls, as is plain by the Tanks 4 


phraſe, do hit the white, WARBURTON. 
So, in The Two Maids of Moreclacke, 1609: 


tout. ür.“ 
Again, in Tamburlaine, ke. 1590 
„ For kings are c/outs that every man ſhoots at.“ 


Again, in How to chooſe @ go0d Wife ng a bad One, 1602: 
„„ — — who could mils the clout, 
« Having ſuch fteady aim?” —— 
2 bird, from the ſwiftneſs of its flight, eſpecially when immediately 
preceded by the words wel(-flown: but it appears that w// Aoun bird, 
was the falconer's expreſſion when the hawk was ſucceisful in her 
Night ; and is ſo uled in 4 Woman lis with Kindneſs. 


Thie quartos read — . ©, en flown bird in the ayre, hugh, give 
the word. MALONE. 


4 —— Give the word. | Lear bee himſelf ; in a garriſon, and 
before be lets Edgar paſs, requires the waich-word. JOHNSON. 
5 Ha! Goneril! — with a white beard! | So reads the folio, 


proparty'3 ; the quarto, whom the latter editors have followed, has, 
Hg! 


forcible. Johnson. 


» "9 Jalter's me like a dog; | They played the ſpaniel. to me. 


OHNSON, 


7 —.— and told me, I had while hairs in my beard, ere the black 


Ones were there | They told me that I had the wiſdom of 38% 
before 1 bad attaĩued o mauhood. ae 
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They flatter'd me like a dog; 5 and told me, | had. 


1 clout, that is, the white mark they ſet up aud aim at: Roger” ks 


Change your maik, {hoot at A 9 come e me in the | 


Mr. Heath thioks there can be no impropriety in calling an arrow 


STEFVENS. : 


Goneril, ha! Regan! they flattered me, Kc, which is mot 1 fo. 


5 2 to king Canute's behaviour when. bis courtiers layered 
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rain came to wet me“ once, Ani the Wea to make 
me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at 
my bidding; there I found them, there 1 ſmelt them 
out. Go to, they are not men o their words: they 
told me 1 was every thing; ; "tis a lie; I am not ague- 
proof. 
E Gro. The trick of 581 70e do well remember: 
| 15 t not the king? 1 
n Ay. every inch a king: 
72 When I do ſtare, ſee, how the ſubject quabes. * 
I pardon that man 8 life: 4 What was thy cauſe? — 
Adultery. wm | 
Thou ſhalt not die: Die for adultery ! No: 
The wren goes, to't and the ſmall gilded fly 
Does lecher in my ſight. 
Let copulation Wi for Gloſter's baſlard fon. 
Was kinder to his father, than my daughters 
Got "tween the lawful ſheets. 

Tot, luxury. pell-mell, for I lack ſoldiers, — 8 
: Behold yon e dame, 


. — When the rain came 10 * me 15 1 This PORE to be an 


him as lord of the fea, STEEVENS. | 
9 The trick of that voice —— ] Trick (ſays Sir Thomas Hanmer) 
ia word frequently ufed for the. air, or that peculiarity in @ fact, 
voice, or geflure, which diftinguiſhes it from others. We Mill lay 
„ — be bas a trick of wang with his 0% of {peating loud,” 
Ke. STrevens, 
See Vol. XI. p. 3or, n. Yi Malonz. 
4, every inch a bing: 
Wen I do flare, ſee, how the ſubjes quakes, ] so, in Vaw 
and Adoniss © 
„Who, like a ling perplexed i in his throne, | 
+ By their ſuggeſtion gives a deadly groan, 
„ Whereat each tributary ſubje& quakes.” MALONE. 
® To's, luxury, &'c.] Luxury was the ancient appropriate term 
for. incontinemce, - $6 Mr. Collins's note on Troilus and Cre ſiua, 
Ad V. ſc. ii, STEEVENS. | | 


* 1 N 0 L. E AK. 85 49% | 


Whoſe favs biden her forks 4 preſageth ſnow ; . 
That minces virtue, and does ſhake the head 
To hear of plealure s name; 
The fitchew;* nor the ſoiled. horſe, 7 goes t tot 
With a more riotous appetite; 
Down from the waiſt they are centanrs, * 
' Though women all above: 
But to the girdle? do the roche inherit. 
Beneath is all the fiends“;“ there: 8 hell, there! s 
1 5 darkneſs, 


4 Whoſe 1. betwern her i The e is not « « whots 
face between her forks,” ccc, but whoſe face preſageth fnow 
between her forts.” So, in Timon, AR IV, ſc. ili: 

„ Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow |, 
« That lies on Dian's lap.” EpwaRDS, 


To preſerve the modefty of Mr. Edwaids's happy explanation; | 


I can only hint a reterence to the afar Ma acer in r 
Diflionary. SrEEVENS. 


5 That minces virtue, Whoſe virtue Leue in appearance only; 
in an affected delicacy and prudety: who is as nice and ſqueamiſh 
in talking of virtue and of ihe frailer ghd of her 6 as a rig 
who walks mincingly along 1 5 | | 

„ .—— and turn two mincing fieps | | 
« Into a manly firide.” + Merchant of Venice. MALONE. 


a 


in | 

ed This is a paſſage which Ihall not venture to explain further than 
| \ by recommending a reconfideration of the paſſage, quoted 920 Mr.” 
r) Malone, from The Merck ant of Venice, STEEVENS. 

a : * The fitchew,} A polecat. PoPE. 

ay 


7.—— nor. the (oiled horſe, ] Soiled horſe | is a (in fed ter 2 
| horſe that bas been fed with hay and corn in the ſtable during the 
vinter, and is turned out in the ſpring to take the firſt luſh of grals, 
or has it cut aud carried in to him, This at once ee the 


FR | auimal, and fills him with blood. STEEVENS., 


$ Down from the waiſt they are centaurs,] Tn The bn, i | 
a thought as ſingular as this: | 
on 111 now about the imwodeſt waiſt of night." | | 
| | | STEEVENS; a 
Tm 3 „But to the cirdle Kc. 1 To inkerit in Shakſpeare is; to poſſeſs: 
40 See Vol. IV. p. 249, n. 9. But is here uſed for nh. M ALONE. 
VE " Breath is all the Bands ] According to Grecian ſuperfiizi@s; 


Vol. XX. © K k 


| 
| 
| 
| 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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there is the ſulphurous pit, ? burning, ſcalding, 


ſtench, conſumption! —Fie, fie, fie! pah ; pah! Give 
me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to Iweeten 
my imagination: there's money for thee. 


G10. O, let me kiſs that hand! 
LEAR. Let me "ay it firſt; it ſmells of morta- 


lity. = 7 TRY 33 


G10. O rain'd piece of nature! This great world 


Shall ſo wear out to nonght. —Doft thou know me? 


LEAR. I remember thine eyes well enough. Doſt 


| thou {quiny at me? No, do thy worſt, blind Cu- 
pid; Vil not love. —Read thou this challenge; 
1 but the penning of it. 


Gro. Were all the letters ſuns, Icould not fe 
ONE oc, 


Epo. I would not take this from report; —it is 


And od heart breaks at it. 


every limb of us was conſigned to the charge of . particulas 
deity. Gower, De Con feſſio n- Anentis, enlarges much on ii aud 
concludes by ſaying: 


„% And Venus through the letcherie 
„For whiche thei hit deifie, 

Se kept all doune the remenant 

„To thilke office appertainant." Collins. 


In the old copies the preceding as well as the latter part of Leak 
fpeech is printed as proſe. I doubt much whether any part of id 
: oo intended for metre. MALONE. - 


here is the ſulphurous pit, ke.) Perhaps theſe lines ſhouls 
5 regulated as follows: 

There is the ſulphurous pit, ſtench, burning, ſcalding, 

_ Conſumption: fie, fie, he ! pab! pah ! pah! | 

An ounce of civet, &c. STEEVENS. 


4 Doft thou ſquiny at ne?] To ſquiny is to look aſquint. The 


word is uſed by our poet's ſellow-comedian, Robert Armin, in 


Neſt of Ntinies &t. 4to, 160g: The world—/quinies at this, + on 


j looks as One, deen, Maron. 


a wy © 3 t@®. 


* 


10 


W 
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IAB. Read. e 
Gro. What with the caſe of eyes? 


Lat. O, ho, are yon there with me? Noe eyes 
in your head, nor no money in your purſe? Your 
eyes are in a heavy caſe, your purſe in a lights: 
Yet you ſee how this world goes. 

616. I ſee it feelingly. 


Leak. What, art mad? A man may 10 how mis 
world goes, with 1 no eyes. Look with thine ears: 
ſee how yon' juſtice rails upon yon” ſimple thief. 
Hark, in thine ear: Change places; and handy- 


dandy, * which 3 is the juſtice, winch 3 is s the mt. | 


6 


* * What, with the caſe of 5a dr. Rowe changed FA into © 
lis, but witbout neceſſity. I have reſtored the old reading. T he; | 
caſe of eyes 18 the ſoctet of either eye. Statius in his firſt T hehais, * 
ba a ſimilar expreſſion. Speaking of Oedipus be ſays: — 
„% Tune vacuos orbes crudum ac miſerable vitz 
. Supplicium, oſtentat ccelo, mauibuſque crueutis 
d Pulſat inane ſolum. | | 

.  U& Tnane ſolum, i. e. vacui oculdrum loci.“ 

mappen bas the expreſſion again in The Winter's Tale: 

« — they ſezm'd almoſt, with flaring on one another, to teai 
ile caſes of their eyes.“ ' STEEVENS; | 


In Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609, we have ms ſame expreſſion | 
4% Le her eyes as jewelslike, | 
And cai'd as Hey: . 
Iain, ibidems 
« Her che- lids, cafes to thoſe 3 . 
„ Which Pericles hath loſt, 
= 10 Begin to part their frivger of bright gold.” . 
This could not have been the author's word; for « this caſe af 
eyes” in the language of his time Ggnified—this pair of eyes, a ſeuſe 
dire ly oppoſite to that intended to be conveyed. MALOKE. - | | 


Change places; and, nandy-dandy,] The words change. places, 
end, are not in the quartos.  Hendy-dendy is, 1 believe, a play 
among children, in which ſomething i is ſhaken between two hands, 
and then a gueſs is made in which hand it is retained. See Flotio's 
Italian Did. 1598: „ Bazzicchiare, To ſhake between twa 
bands; to play bandy-dandy." Coles in his Latin Dia. 167% 
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Thou haſt ſeen a farmer 5 dog bark at a beggar? | 


GLo. Ay, fir. 
1ltar. And the creature run from the cur? 


There thou might'ſt behold the great image of 


anthority: a dog's obey'd in office._O 
Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand: 


Why doſt thou laſh that whore? Strip thine own 


, 
Thou hotly wi to uſe het | in that kind 
For which thou whipp'ſt her. The uſurer bang 
the cozener. 
Throngh tatter'd clothes ſmall vices do appear; 
Robes, and furr'd gowns, hide all. + Plate ſin! 
with gold, 3 
And the ſtrong lance of Juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy 8 ſtraw doth pierce it. 


None does offend, none, I ſay, RODE , 1 able 'em;?. 


e © to play bandy-dandy,” by digitis micare; and he i is fol- 
lowed by Ainſworth; but they appear to have been miſtaken; a 


is Dr. Johnſon in his definition in bis Didionary, which ſeems to 


bave been formed on the paſſage before us, miſunderfiood, He 


ſays, Handy-dandy is, „ a play in which children chenge hands and 
places.” MALONE, 


7 Robes, and furr'd gowns, kide all.]. So, in The Rape of Lucrect: 
Hiding baſe fin in pleats of majeſty.“ MALORx. 


From kide ell to accuſer s lips, the whole paſſage is wanting in 


| the firſt edition, being added, I ſuppoſe, at his reviſal, Jonns0N. 


* Plate fn ——)] The old copies read—Place — Mr. Pope 
made the correQGion. MALONE _ 


80, in King Rickard II: | | ; | 
4. Thus plated in babiliments of war.” STREEVENS. 


* 
&: 


9 —— I'll able em :] An old pbraſe e to qualify, ot 


pan them. So Scogan, contemporary with Chaucer, ſays: 
Set all my life after thyne ordinaunce, NT 
« And able me to mercie or thou deme.” WARBURTON. 


So Chapman, in his comedy of The Widow's Tears, 1612: 
e Admitted! 27 into her hearts aud III able it. 


J 
7 
| 
I 


Srzxr rr 


Ide IAA. ue 


Take Gt of me, my lend, Who have the* power, 
To ſeal the accuſer's lips. Get thee glaſs Eyes 3 | 
And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem 
To ſee the things thou doſt not. No, now, now, 
15 now: 15 
pull off my boots: h den perde lo Ns 
Ep. O, matter and i neren mix d! 
Reaſon in madneſs! 
Lear, If thou wilt weep, my forraves take my 
eyes. 
I know has well enough; . thy name is Gloſter : : 
Thou mult be patient; we came crying bither. 
Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
We wawl, and cry:"l will 1 to > thee; mark 5 
me. | 


Gro, Alack, alack the day! Fe 


5 LEAR. When we are born, we cry, that we are 
come 

. To this great ſtage of fools; —— This 2 good 

block?'— 5 


17 lou kn ow 1 the fig ti time that. we ſmell the «irs 
We wawl, and cry : |] 
6 Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut =quam eſt 
5 « Cui tagtum in vita reſtat nen malorum.* Lucretius. 
in - STEEVENS. 


N. OS This a good block ?] Perbaps, we mould read — | 
de _ "Tis @ good block. RiTzOoN, 


Upon the king's ſaying, [ will preack to thee, the poet ſeems bo | 
have meant bim to pull off his hat, and keep turning it and feeling 
it, ia the attitude of one of the preachers of thoſe times, (whom 
I have ſeen ſo repreſented in ancient prints,) till the idea of felt, 
which the good kat: or block was made of, raiſcs the ſtratagem in 
his brain of ſhoeing a troup of horſe with a ſubſtance ſoft as that . 
which be held and moulded between his hands- This makes him flat 
from his preach ment, — Block. anciently Ggnified the head part of 
the bat, or the thing on ' which @ hat 15 formed, and ſometimes the 
| bat itſelf, — Sec Muck 4do about Nothing + *+ He weares his faith, 
LY but as the falbion of his kat; it —— with the next block." 
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It were a delicate ſiratagem, to ſhoe f 
A. troop « of horſe with felt; ; 4 1 put it in e 


— 


Again, in "Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit at ſeveral Weapons ; 
I am ſo haunted with this broad-brim'd hat 
« Of the laſt progreſs block, with the young hatband.“ 
Again, in The Two Merry Milkmaids, 1620: — my NE 
daſher bas a new blogh, and will find me aud all my generation in 
' beavers," Xe. 
Again, in Decker's Gul's Hornbogk, 1609: „ — that cannot oh. 
' ſerve the time of bis hatband, nor know what faſhion'd block i 
moſt kin to his head; for in my W the braine that cannot 
chuſe his felt well,“ ke. | 
Again, in The Seven deadly Sinnes of London by: Decker, 1606, 
% — The blocks for his head alters ane than the ſeltmaker can 
| Bitte him.“ 
Again, in Run and a a great Caft, an ancient colleQion of Epi. 
kraus, 4to. without date, Epigram 46. In Sextinum 2 | 
; A pretty blocke Sextinus names his hat; | 
« So much the fitter for his head by that," N. 
© 1t were 6 delicate Aratagem, 0 ſhoe | 
A troop of horſe with felt: ] i, e. with flocks kneaded to a 


maſs, a practice I believe ſometimes uſed i in 1 former ages, for! It i 
| e in Arioſto: | | 


— fece nel cader Rrepito quanto 455 
«+ Aveſſe avuto ſotto i piedi il feltro,” Jonnson. 


F Shakſpeare however might have adopted the ſtratagem of hoe 
ing a troop of horſe with felt, from the following paſſage in Fen- 
to s Tragitall Diſcourſes, 4to. b. 1. 1567: „ he atiyreth hims 
| felfe for the purpoſe in a night-gowne girt to bym, with a paire 

of Jhoes of felte, leaſte the noyſe of bis feete ſhoulde diſcover 
is goinge.“ P. 58. 

Again, in Hay any Worke for a Cooper, an ancient pamphlet, no 
date: Their adverſaries are very eager: the Laints in heaven 
bave felt of their tongues!” STEEVENS, | 


| Thie + delicate ſtratagem“ had aQually been put in pradice 
about fifty years before Shakſpeare was born, as we learn from 
Lord Heibert's Life ' of Henry the Eighth, p. 41. And now, 
favs that hiſtorian, having feaſted the ladies royally for divers 
da es, he | Henry | departed from Tournay to Liſle, [OR 13, 1513,] 
| wnither he was invited by the lady Margaret, wha cauſed there 2 
juſſe to be held in an extraordinary manner the place being 
a fare-room raiſed high from the ground by many Reps, and 
paved with black ſquare ftones like marble; ; while P douſes, | Ws 
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And when I have ſtolen upon theſe ſons än- law, 
Then, — kill, kill, kill, kill, kill 1 


Enter a Gentleman, with Attendants 


CGewr. O, here he is; lay hand upon bim . | 
Your moſt dear Jaughtei- 1 
LEAR. No reſcue? What, a prifover ? 1 am even 
The natural fool of fortune.*__Ule me well; 
You ſhall have raſom. Let me bave a 0 (ſurgeon, | 

J am cut to the brains. 

GENT. You ſhall have any thing. 
IAR. No ſeconds? All myſelf? 

Why, this would make a man, a man of ſalt,” | 

To uſe his eyes for garden water pots. 

Ay. and for laying autumn 8 dull.” VP; 1 


prevent Maag. were ſhod with felt or flocks {the Latin words at. 
altre Aut nee): after which the lacies danced all oight.” : 
MAL ONE. 


/ Then, kill, kill, ve] This was Pn we word given in 
the Engliſh army, when an onſet was W on the enemy. $0, 85 | 
Venus and Adonis: | | 
« Gives falſe alarms, ſuggeſteth mutioy, 
+ And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, kill.” 
Again, in The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1610, p 315: 

| Fot while the Frenchmen freſh ele ſtill, 
Our Eugliſhmen came boldly forth at 1 
« Crying, Saint George, Saliſbury, k1/l, 11% N 
„% And offer'd freſhly with their foes to fight.” MALONE, 
© The natural fool of fortune. ] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
+ O, lam fortune fool!“ STEEVENS. | HT 
f —— 2 man of falt,] 4 man of ſalt i @ mon of tears. In All's 
Mell that ends Well, we meet with“ your ſalt frars' bead; and 


in Troilus and Creſſida, ic the ſalt of broken tears,” | Apia, "is 
nelanus* 5 | 


He bas betray'd 1 your buſineſs,” and- given up, | 

For certain drops of ſal?, your city Rome.“ MALONE, DT 

| 45. and for laying eutymn's duf.} Theſe words are hat io the 
i. KK 4 
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xxx. % * 1 

LEAR. I will die bravely. like a bridegroom: 
What? 

I will be jovial; come, come ; SE am a king; 

My maſters, know you that? 

GENT. You are a royal one, and we obey you. 
IxaR Then there's life in it.“ Nay, an you get 
it, you mall get it by running. Sa, fa, ſa, fa. 

Exit, running; Attendants follow, 
Exec r. A fight moſt pitiful in the meaneſt wretch; 
Paſt ſpeaking of in a king —Thou baſt one daugl. 
ter, 
Who redeems nature from the general ale 
Which twain have brought her „ 
Epc. Hail, gepile 5 
GENT. Sir, ſpeed yon: Whars your will? 
Ep. Do you hear aught, fir, of a battle toward? 
 GrnT. Moſt ſure, and VEe!* : "oven one | hears 
e 
Which can diſtinguiſh ſound. 
e Wh But, _ your favour, 
How near's the other army? 
GEN T. Near, and on ſpeedy foot; the main del- 


0 


Sta 


\ 


"> For the ſake of metre, I hawk, here 8 the prepofition— 
for, which appears to bave been ame ly omitted ia tbe old 
copies. STEEVENS, | 


9 Gent, Good fir, ] Theſe words 1 ing ated from one. of the 
varies In the other, they are omitted. The folio reads: | 
| —— &@ ſnug bridegroom —— STEEVENS. | 


<> Thin there's life in i] The caſe i is not yet deſperate, | : 
| ne. 


68. in } and Cleopatra: | 
Pare There's vip in't * Srrrvuns. 


5 


? 


No 


Stands on is Hourly thought." 
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EDG. I thank you, fir: tliars all. 


GkNT. Though ant che W on ſpecial cauſe 
1s here, | 


Her army 18 mov'd on. 


"'Enc. BONES | thank yon, dr. Exit. 6 


Gro. Lou ever-gentle gods, take my | breath from 
"ME 3 
Let not my worſer ſpirit 4 tempt me quis, 
To die before you pleaſe! e 


8 PIE Well pray. you, father, 
Gro, Now, good ſir, what are you? N 


Eds. A moſt poor man, made tame by fortnne's 8 
'blows ;* 


Wo, by the art of known and feeling forrows,* 


*___ the main , deſery. 25.08 
Stands on the hourly longht.} The main wody 1s expel to ve | 
deſcry'd every hour, The expreſſion i is harſh, JonnSON. 


— my worſer ſpirit ——] By Tis eprithes may be meant 
my evil genius, STEEVENS, | 


NS made tame by fortunes 164.1 So, in Muck 4 «bout 
n0thing 


% Taming my wild heart to thy gentle hand.“ 
The quartos read: 


—— made lam? by fortune's blows. STEEVENS, 


The folio nas made lame to fortune's blows. I believe the orf- 
ginal is here, as in many other Places, the true reading. So, in 
our poet's 37th Sonnet: | 7 

% Sol, made lame by fortune dearef enn. 53 
| MALONE, 

* Who, by the art if known and ſedng ſorrows) i. 15 4 Sorrows Rr 1 7 
Preſent, WARBURTON, 

klaudignara mali, miſeris . difcw; 5 

I doubt whether feeling i is not uſed, with our poet's uſusl licence, f 
kor . Sorrows W not 0 relation, but Sid experience. 

| | | | 1 : 
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Am pregnant to 8800 pity. Give me your bend, 
Ill lead you to ſome biding. 
610. | Hearty dn 
The bounty and the benizon of heaven 
To book, ng boot! 7 F 


2 606 = o® 


Enter Steward. | 


STE W. A proclaim'd prize! Moſt ha ppyl' 

That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh 
To raiſe my fortunes. — hou old unhappy traitor, 
Briefly thyſelf remember: — The Word! is out 


I hat muſt deſtroy thee. 

„ RA Now let thy friendly band 

Put ſtrength enough to it. [EDGAR oppoſe, 
STEW. Wherefore, bold peaſant, 


Daꝛr'ſt thou ſapport a pabliſh d traitor? Hence; 
Leſt that the infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee, Let go his arm. 
Epo. Chill not let go, zir, without vurther caſion, 
| STEW. Let go, {lave, or thou dieſt. 
EnG. Good gentlemap, go your gait,' and let 
poor volk paſs. And ch'ud ha' been zwagger'd 
out of my life, would not ha been 20 long as dib 


1 Brief thoſe ets 4 i. e. Onickly recolle& the paſt offences 
of thy life, and recommend thylelf (0 N r 


So Othello ſays to Deſdemona: 

If you bethiuk youiſclf of any crime, 

« Unieconcil'd as yet to heayen and grace, 

| % Solicit tor it Rraight,” MALONE, | 
 Þ —— go your gait,) Gang your gale is a common exprefion ia 
the North. lu the fast rebellion, when the Scotch ſoidicrs bad 
Gniſh< d their exerciſe, iaſtead of our term of Bon, their phi 
Re bene Ju . an, 


K IN G I. ps R. . 5% | 


8 Nay, come not near the old man; 1 
Keep ont, che vor'ye,” or iſe. try whether your 
coltard* or my bat* be the barder: Chill be FRO 55 
with you. _ | 5 

Srkw. Out, dunghill! | Los f 

Evs. Ch'ill pick your teeth, zir: Come; no 
matter vor your o 


| They fight; and 1575 ast kim doun. 
STEW. Slave, thou haſt lain mt Vihin, take 
e pure; = 


If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body; Ex 
And give the letters, which thou find'ſt about me, 
To Edmund earl of Gloſter ;* ſeek him out 


_ 


9 ch vor 75 I worn you, Edgar counterfeits the weſtern 
diale&. JonnsoN. | 


When our ancient writers have occafion to introduce a ruflick, | 
they commonly allot him this Somerſetſhire dialeQ, Mercury; in 
the ſecond book of Ovid's Metamorphofis, aſſumes the appearance 
ol a clown, and ourtranſlator Golding has made him ſpeak wt 
the provinciality of Shakſpeare' s Edgar. STEEVENS. | 


* — your coftard — ]! Coftard, i. e. bead. So, in K. Richard 11 : 
« Fake | bim over the chard with the 8 of thy {word.” 


STESVENK, 


2 3 i. e. club. so, in pen: | 


2 bandſome bet he held, 

| „On which he leaned, as one far i in eld,” 

5 Again, in Mucedorus, 1598: 

s „% With this my bat I will beat out thy dial | 

Again, in The Pinner of Wakefield, 1599: 

let every thing be ready, | 1 
% And each \of you a good bat on his neck,” | - STEVENS, | 


Rather in this place a Half. In Suſſex a walking-flick 3 is called 
a bat, Bats and clubs are diftinguiſbed in ee AQ I. ſe. 1. 
e where 80 you with bats and clubs.” HoLT WurrkE. 


0 matter vor your foins. ] To foin, is to wake what we 
«all a N in fencing. Shakſpeare often uſes the word. 


£76 Lune tarl of Gloſter; Mr. | Smith has endearoured, | 


1 KING 1 1 


THEE the Brivih party: 0. untimely, death! 


Dies. 

"Kos; I know thee well: A ſerviceable 75 5 
As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſs. 
As badneſs would deſire. SHE 

GLO: What, is bs dead ? 

Epd. Sit you down, father; reſt you.— 
1 Let s ſee his pockets: theſe letters, that be Tpeaks 

0 f, 
| May be my friends.—He's dead; I am only ſorry 
He had no other death's- Wa Lit us fee tm 
Leave, gentle wax; and, manners, blame us not: 
To know our enemies' minds, we'd rip their hearts; 
Their papers, is more law ful. 5 


| without any fuccelh, to prove in a long note, that we ought t te 


read letter both here and below, becauſe the Steward had only 
one letter ig his pocket, namely that written by Goneril. But 
there is no need of change, for letter formerly was uſed like epifole 
in Latin, when oue only was intended, So, in Ac I. fc, v. Lear 
| fays to Kent, . Go, you, before to Gloſter, with theſe letters;" 
and Kent replies, + I will not fleep, my lord, till I have delivered 
your letter.“ Again, in Ad IV. ſc. v. the Steward ſays to Regan, 
1 muſt needs after him, madam, with my letters, meaning only 
Goneril's letter, which Edgar preſently reads, Such, as I obſerved 
ou that pallage, is the reading of the original quarto copies, which 
in the folio is changed to letter. Whether the Steward had alſo a 
letter from Regan, it is not here heceſſary to inquire; The words 
which he uſes, do not, for the reaſon IL have affigned, neceſſatily 
imply two letters : and as Edgar finds no letter from Regan, we 
may infer that when ſhe ſaid to the Steward in a former ſcene, 
fake thou this, ſhe gave him a riug or ſome other token of regard 


for Edmund, and not a lette r. MALONE,. 


-.9.F'8 know our enemies minds, we'd rip their hearts; 

| Their papers, is more lawful. } This is darkly dotted: the 
meaning is, Out enemies are put upon the rack, aud torn in 
pieces to extort confeſſion of their eerets ; to tear open. their Jetters 
1s more lawful, WARBURTON. 


—— we'd riß —— ] Tous the quartos. The folio reads—we 


tip. The editor of che Jecand Bene Amagioing that Joes was 
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reads. 5 Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. 
You have many opportunities to cut him off: if your, 
will want not, time and place will be fruitfully offered, 
There is nothing done, if he return the conqueror : Then 
am 1 the priſoner, and his bed my gaol; from the loath'd 
warmth whereof deliver me, and Jap ph the place for 
our labour. 
Your wife, (ſo I would ſay,) and your 
| Fonda: Jervewt Met, 
Goneril. 
0 andiftioguiſh! d ſpace of woman's will!'— _ 
A plot upon her virtuons huſband's life; 
And the exchange, * brother i—Here, in the 
| ſands, | | 
Thee 1 ru rake up, the po unſandlified? 


PR. i 


the nominative eaſe; for is fubRitured are: Their papers are more 


lawful, But the conſtruction is, — to rip their papers, is more law- 


ful. His alteration, een W deen eee 7 the ode aa | 


73 offeflionate ſervant] A ſervant, one of the quartos | 
has this ſtrange continuation: «+ — for you her owne os 
enter, Gonerill,” STzEVENs, 


In this place 1 have followed the quarto of which the firſt 42 ag 
ture is A. The other readt—“ Your (wife, . ſo I would fay) your 
alleQionate ſervant; aud adds the words mentioned by Mr. Ste- 
revs, The folio, reads “ Your (eite, we 1 would tay) affe ctionate 
ſervant, Goneril,” Malou. 


* 0 undiflinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's i] Thus the folio. The 
quartos read—of woman's wit! The meaning (bay Dr. Warburton 
in Sir Thomas Hanmer's edition.] is, „ The variations in a wo- 
man's will are ſo ſudden, and their liking and loathing follow ſa 


quick upon each other, that there i is no 'o dilinguiſhable {pace betweew 
them,” MALONE, | 


believe, the plain meaving isz—0 undiftinguifting licentiouſneſe 
of « woman's inclinations! STEEVENS. 

Ter- I'll rake up, the poſt unſanAified bt. ] I'll cover thee, 
In $tafordſhire, to rake the bre, is to cover it n fuel for the 
* Jonxson. 1 


— . ria 
” - 
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Witch this ungracious paper ſtrike the light 
Of the death-practis'd duke: For him 's well, 
That of thy death and buſineſs 1 can tell. 


Of my huge ſorrows ! Better I were diſtract: 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever d * from my griefs 


The * of e 5 


15 ground. STEEVENS, 


| death is machinated by praftiee or treaſon. JOHNSON. 


the more exquiftite, WARBURTON, 


Of murdktous lechers: and, in the mature time, 


I Exit EpcaR, dragging out the body, 
Gro. The king is mad: How ſliff 1 is my vile 
enſe, 


That 1 ſtand up, and laws ingenions feeling? 


And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe 


Re-enter Evo AR, 


Eds. 5 | Give me your hand: N 
Far off, methinks, 1 hear ha beaten drum. 7 
Come, father, Fl beſtow you with a friend. 89 > 


| Exeunt, 


The epithet, unſanSifeed, refers to his want of burial in conſecrated 


tie death-praftis'd duke: ] The dute of Albany, whoſe 


| 3 —— end have ingenious feeling — ] Ingenious feeling ſignifies 
a feeling from an underſtanding not diſturbed or diſordered, but 


which, repreſenting things as they are, makes the ſeuſe of pow 


2 —— > ſever Sm] The 1 read gau. STEIVENS: 


5 


And every mealure fail me.“ 


/ 
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989 0 ENE vn. 


1 Tent in the French camp. lean on a bed, afteep 3 


Phyſician, Gentleman,* and Others, e 
Enter CORDELIA and SENT: | : "1 | 


Con. 0 thou 8000 Kent, how ſhall 1 Live and 
Work, | 
To match thy coodneſs? My life will be too ſhort, 


— 


KENT. Jo be acknowiedg'd, madam, is o er- 
pay d. 
All my reports go with the modeſt truth; ; 
Nor more, nor clp d. but lo. 3 ; 
At e hs Tdlted: : 
Theſe weeds : are memories of thoſe worſcr bours : 4 


| n e xc. 1 In the quartos the An b 
n. . Enter CORDiLIN, Kreer, and Doctor, owitting b) negli- 
gence the Gentleman, who yet in thoſe copies is /a ſpeaker in the 
courſe of the ſcene, and remains with KixT, when the reſt go 
out. Iv the folio, the. dixeQion is, ** Euter CORD! LIA, Kr ur, 
and Gentleman; to the latter of whom all the ſpeeches are given, 
which in the original copies are divided between the phyſecian and 
we Gentleman, | ſuppole, from a penury of aftors, it was found 
tonvenient to unite the two characters, which, we ſee, were ori- 
ginally diſtin d. Cordelia's words, however, wight have taught | 
tbe editor of the folio to have 88 the gentleman whom be retaines 
the appellation of Dodor - | 

„ Be goveru'd by your knowledge, and proceed 
+ I the ſway of your own will.” MALONE. 


$57) every meaſure fail Me. 1 All good which 1 malt alloy 


thee, or meaſure out to thee, will be lcaniy. Jonusen. 


7 Be better Juited: ] i. e. Be better dreſs' d, put on a bauer ful; | 
of clothes. STEEVENS. | 


2 * Thiſe Seeds are memories 1 thoſe worſer hows: Menorah 


Vet to be known, ſhortens my made 1 intent : 
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1 pr'ythee, put them off. 1 
KENT. Pardon me, dear madam: 


My boon I make it; that you know me not. 
Till time and 1 think meet. 
Con. Then be it ſo, my good lord.—How does 


the king? [to the N 
| Pays. Madam, ſleeps ill. 


Cor. O you kind gods, 


Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature? 


The nntun'd and jarring ſenſes, O, wind up 


008 this child-changed father!“ 1 


' 


1 Memorials, remembrancers. . $hakſpeare uſes the word] in 
the Takia ſenſe, 4s You Like It, Ad II. fc. iii: 


„% O, my ſweet maſter! O you memory 
Of old Sir Rowland!“ STEEVENS. 


So, in Stowe's Survey of London, 1618: —** A printed memon? 


b hanging 2 in a table at * entrance into the church - door.“ 


| MALONE, 
5 —_—— ny. made intent : 1 There is a 888 of terms in 


made intent; one implying the idea of a thing done, the other, 
| undone. 


I ſuppoſe te wrote—laid intent, i. e. projeded, 
|  _» WARBURTON, 
An intent mae - is an iatent 8 80 we {ay in common 


language, to make a defign, and to Hobs a reſolution. Jonxsox. 


0 ti child-changed father ! ] e. Changed io a child by 


his years and wrongs ; or perhaps, reduced to, this e by 


his children. STEEVENS. 


Lear is become inſane; and this is the 8 referred to. lu- 


| ſanity is not the property of ſecond childhood, but dotage, Con- 


| ſonant to this explanation is what Cordelia almoſt immediately 
adds; 


O my dear father! reſtoration hang 

Thy medicine on my lips: and let this kiſs N 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 
Have in thy reverence made!” HENLEY. 


of this child-changed father !] That is changed by his childrn; 


\ 


a father, whale Jarring ſenſes have been untuned by the mopfirout 


n 
n; 


es 


ia 


orie 
NE, 
in 
her, 
ted, 
'ON, 
non 


| by 


| by 


In- 
on- 


ately 


re; 
Ir ous 


A 


'Purs. | 12 18 3 your majeſty, ? 
That we may wake the king? he hath ſlept long. 
Con. Be govern'd 15 1 Nane and pro- 
cet | 
I the ſway of your own will. 1s be array 41 7 57 


GENT. Ay, madam in the beavineſs of his 9 5 


— 


0 Deep, 
We put freſh garments on e 


Pays. Be by. good madam, when we e do awake 
him; 
1 doubt not of his temperance. ? 


Cor. 1 NT Very well. I 


Purs. Pleaſe you, draw near, —Louder the mn- 
fick. there.” . | 


[ 
iogratitude of his Jenin So, care. crovd, PRO by « care; "$4 
wave-worn, worn by the ways] woe-wearicd, 1 ** be 
ke. MALONE, _ e, 8 


, Madam; Kc. 1 The folio | gives theſe four lines to a Gems. 


* {leman, One of the quartos (they were both printed in the ſame 
| year, and for the ſame printer) gives the two fiſt to the Dofor, 
and the two next to Kent. The other quarto appropriates the _ 


two firſt to the Door; and the two following ones to a Gentleman. 


I have given the two firſt, which beſt belong to an attendaut, t 


the Gentleman in waiting, and the other two to the Phyſician, on 
account of the caution contained in aw, which is more faitable 8 
to his profeſſion, . STEVENS. 


ln the folio the Gentleman and * he is bere « called) the php Why 
tian, is one and the lame perſon. RiTS0N. _ 


em well.] This and the following line 1 have reftored from | 
N quartos. STEEVENS. 


— Louder the mufick ter. 1 hw . obſerved i in Aa 

note on The Second Part of King Henry IV. Vol. XIII. p. 192, n. 4; 
that Shakſpeare conſidered /oft mujick as. favourable to fleep. Lear, 
we may ſuppoſe, bad been thus compoſed to reſt; and now the 
Phyſician defires louder mufick to be played, for the purpoſe of 
waking him. So again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609, Ceri- 
mon, 10 recover . who bad been de? into the ſea, Tays; 
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Had challeng'd pity of this,” Was this a face 


[To land” againiſt the deep dread-bolted thunder? 


: With this thin helm ? $ Mine e 8 dog.“ ö 


5 of health, Hygeiia, under the name of Refloration, to make her 


| ther's loſt ſenſes. WARBURTON. . 


= folio, Jounsox. 5 


and badly armed, is the reaſon that ſhe addi, With this thin helm? 
i. . dare headed. WARBURTON, _ 3 7 


the latter part of his aſſertion has not the leaſt foundation, Paulus 
8 Jovius, ſpeaking of the body of men who were anciently ſent on 
this deſperate adventure, lays, „ Hos ab immoderata fortitudine 
755 Per ditos vocant, & in ſummo honore atque admiratione babent.' 


for expoling themſelves to certain danger, ſhould be ſeut out, 
- Fond; WET: and ct Nightly and Wy Res. 
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Con. O my dear father! Mende king 5 
Thy medicine on my lips ;* and let this kiſs Ih 
| Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two liſters 
Have in thy reverence made! | ; 
Wii Ling aud deat princeſs! Tho 


Con. Had you not been their father, theſe White 
flakes 


'To be expos'd againſt the warring winds ? 


In the moſt terrible and nimble lroke _ 
Of quick, croſs nn! ? to watch (poor perdy !) 


*% 


% The rough and woeful wulick that we have, | 
4+ Cauſe it to ſound, 'beſeech you.“ 

Again, in The Winter's Vole a: -- | 

4 Muſick, awake her; ſtrike!“ MALONS. | 


—— Reftoration, hang © 
Thy medicine on my lips; ] This is fine. sbe invokes the roddeſ 


the miniſter ol her rites, in this holy office of W her fa- 


Reſtoration is no more than recovery -efoathiad, STEEVINS: 
7 [To ftand &c, | The lines WHOA crotcheis are omitted in the 


„„ „ „ wes ot © „ 2 Hy - ww, 


| mn {0 watch ( poor cords ') 
With this thin helm? ] The allufion is to the forlorn- hope in 
an army, which are put upon deſperate adventures, and called in 


French en fans berdus. Theſe enfans perdus being always lightly 


Dr. Watburton's explanation of the word ads is juſt, tough 


It is not likely that thoſe who deſerved fo well of their country 


bk. At 
—— 
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Though he bad bit me, ſhould ks 5435 thatnight 


Againſt my fire; ; And walt thou fain, poor father, 


OY; * 


The ſame clicked occurs in Sir W. Divenan's Love and He- 
pour, 1649: | 
988 I have endur'd 
Gu 3 night would tire 4 perde, 6 
« More than a wet furrow and a great froſt,” 
Again, in Cartwright's Ordinary : WD 
Nene et ele, | | f 
« Some choice ſous'd fiſh, brought couchaat bi a m 
« Among ſome fennel or ae other graſs, 


„ Shows bow they lye i“ th' feld.“ STEEVENS. 


In Polemon's Collefion of Battels, 4to. bt. l. printed by lane 
mau, p. 98, an account of the battle of Marignano is tranſlated 
from Jovius, in which is the following paſlage: — “ They were 
very choſen felowes taken out of all the Cantons, men in the 
prime of youth, and of fingular fotwardeneſſe: who by a very 
auntient order of that country, that by dooyng ſome deede of 
pallyng proweſle they may obtaine rare honour of warrefare before 
they be growen in yeares, doe of tbewſelves "requeſt all perillous 
and harde pieces of ſervice, aud often uſe with deadlye praiſe to 
runne unto propoſed death. Theſe men do they call, of their 
immoderate fortitude and floutneſſe, the deſperats forlorne hopen, 
and the Frenchmen enfans perdus and it is lawfull.\ for, them, by 
the prerogative of their proweſſe, to beate an enſigue, to have 


condude and double wages all their life long. Neyther are the 


forlorne knowen from the reſt by anye other marke and cogniſance 
than the plumes of white feathers, the which, after the manner of 
captzines, they doe tourn behinde, waveryng over Hart ſhoulder | 
with a brave kynde of riot.” | 
Again. in Bacon's Apology, touching the late. Fail of Eſſex, ; 
12mo. 1651, p. 105: + —— you have put me like oue of thoſe 


that the Frenchmen call 2 Nee that ſerve on foot before 
horſemed.“ Rep. | 


Amongſt other defpernte 7 in which the corlorts hape. or 
enſans perdus, were engaged, the night-watches ſeem to have rt | 


| 2 common one. 80 Beaumont and Fletchier: | 


l am ſet, here like a perdu, 


« To watch a fellow that bas wrong'd wy miltreſs." * 
Littls Frentk Lawyer, Adi II. (c. ii. WukII IT. 


With Fas thin, ry With this this deres of hair. 15 
MALONE, 


—— Min mung us} Thus the folio, Both the quartos 
B63 FRE ET . 
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'To hovel thee with fink, and rogues fotom; 
In ſhort and muſty ftraw? Alack, alack! 
'is wonder, that thy life and wits at once 
Tad not concluded all. — He wakes; ; ſpeak to bin. 


Phys. Madam, do yon; tts fitteſt. 

Cor. How does my royal lord! 7 How fares your 

majeſly? 

Lear. You do me wrong, to ale me ont 0' the 
| grave 


8 Thou art a ſoul in bliſs; but I am 684 


Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. EA 


Cor. Sir, do you know me? 
LEAR. You are a ſpirit, 1 now; When 22 705 
ier | 
Conz. Still, ain, far wille! 
Pays. He's (Srce awake; let him alone awhile. 
Lear. Where have ! been? Where e am 12 — Kat 
day-light?— 


1 am mightily abus'd. 121 ſhould e even die with 


pity, 


To ſee another thas.—I kate not hint to ſay.— 
I will not ſwear, theſe are my hands :—let's lee; 
1 feel this pin prick. Would I were aſſur'd 
"10k my condition. e 


read, Mine injurious dog. robby the poet wrote—Mioe ve 
dog. STEEVENS, 


Had not concluded al. 7-0 wonder that thy with and * had 


not all ended. JOHNSON. 


So, in Spenſer's Faery 8 „ 
Ne ſpared they to Me her naked all. 9 


5 Again, in Timon: 


© And diſpoſſeſs her all.” STrEVENS, | 


| 07. ow mightily abus d. ] I am fravgely impoſed og by appeu* 
ances; 1 am in a ante miſt of ee. . 


22 


4 4 At Wo 5 


A. ——— a at a a 


[+ 


pears 
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Cot. O, look upon me, fr, | 
And hold your hands in benediction o'er me :— 
No, fir, you muſt. not kneel. y ps = 

iii | Pray, do not mock me Can 
1 am a very fooliſh fond old man, e 
Fourſcore and upward; ; and, to deal plainly, 

1 fear. I am not in my perfect mind, * 
Methinks, I ſhould know yon, and know this man; - 
Yet Iam doubtful: for Jam mainly ignorant 


What place this is; and all the ſkill I have 


Remembers not theſe garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge! llt night: Do r not laugh at me; 


1 0, 7 you fs not kneel. j This 9 1 bnd in the 
old play on the ſame ſubje&, apparently written by another band, 


and publiſhed before auy edition of Shakſpeare's tragedy had _ 


made its appearance. As it is always difficult to ſay whether 
ſuch accidental reſewblances proceed from imitation, or a ſimi- 
larity of thinking on the ſame occaſion, I can only point out this 
to the reader, to whole determiustion 1 leave the queſtion. 

| e is: STEVENS. 


The > No, he are not in the | folto. MALONE. 


Pray, do not mock me] So, in The Winter's Tale, AQ v: 


„Let no wan mock me, 
For 1 will kiſs her.“ STERVENS, 


! Fourſcore and up war;] Here the folio ( and the folio any 
adds—not an kour more or leſs, Tbe authenticity of this paſſage. 
Sir Joſbua Reynolds juſtly ſuſpe ds. It was probably the interpo- 
lation of ſome player, and is better omitted, both in regard. to 
ſenſe and verſification. STEEV IVS. 


The words not en hour more or leſs, aro judiciouſly reprobated by 
Mr. Steevens as the prog arapan of ſome fooliſh Por: We 
ſhould therefore read : | 

Fourſcore aud rend, 3 and, to deal plainly with you. | | 
| * RIT$SONo 

5 1 fear, I 8m 5 in my per fed nk, | The quarto reads: : of 
I fear, I am not perfed in 1ny mind. JOHNSON, | 


So one of the quartos. The olher rend: ee zo the pre- 
ſent tert. STAEVENS, | ; | 


— 
4 # 2 
— 
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For. as lam a man, 1 think this lady 
Jo be my child Cordelia. 

„ en „And fo am, "HY 
Lak. Be your tears wet ? Yes, faith. 1 pray 
| - weep not: 
i If you have poiſon for me, I will drink it. 
I know, you do not love me; for your ſiſters 
Have, as I do remember, done me vrong: 
You have ſome cauſe, they have not. 


o „ Na cauſe, no cauſe, 
Lear. Am I in France | 3 
KEN T. um your own aan br, 


Lear. Do not abnſe me. 
Purs. Be comforted, good madam : the great 
„ 
Vou ſee, is curd? in him: [and yet * it is danger 
1 0 müßte him even o'er the ume be bas loſt.” 5 


' \ 
* £ : 6 


0 — is curd —— ] Thus the quartos. 8 folio reads, 
it ill, SrEEVEAs. A 


1 [and yet &c. ] This is not in the folio. Jonnson. 


1 male him even 0'er the time he has loft. 3 i. e. To reconcile 
it to his app! ehenſion. WARBUR' rox. | | 

8 The uncommon verb-to even, occurs again in Cmideline AR il. 
c. iv: 

« Thiere“ s more o be confider'd but we'll even 

„ Ali that good time will give 98. | 
The meaning there ſeems to be, we will fully emplay all the 

time we have. So here the Phy fician ſays, that it is dangerous to 
draw from Lear a full relation of all that he felt or ſuffered while 
bis reaſqn was diflurbed; to make him employ as much time in 

the recital of what has belallea bim as palled during his fate of 
inſanity. MALONE, 
believe, De. Warburton's explanation is juſt. The poor old 
king had nothing to tell, though he had much to hear. The 
| ſpeaker's meaning therefore [ couceive io be —it is dangerous t0 
reniler_ail that paſſed duting the interval of bis inſanity, even (1 i. e. 
piaia or level,) to his underſtanding, while it continues in 1 
8 Bate of unceruinif. SN: a: 


ö 
e. 


F. 


at 


ile 
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Defire him to go in; trouble bim no more, 
Till further ſettling; - . 

Cor. Will't pleaſe your highneſs Walk? 
Leal Jou muſt bear with me: 
my now, forget and forgive : 1 am old, and 

fooliſh. 


[Excunt LEAR, Conbrr IA, Phylcian, and Ats : 
tendants. | 


[ GENT. Holds it true, fir,“ 
That che duke of Cornwall was ſo land 2 


_ KENT. | RS - EYE, fir, 
Great, Who | is conduftor of his peoplat.. 
r As tis laid, 


The baſtard fon of Stele, | 


GENT. 5 They ſay, Edgar, 
His baniſh'd ſon, is wy the earl of Kent 
In Germany. > 

KENT. Report is changeable. ; „ 
Tis time to look about; the powers o the kingdom 
Approach apace. _ 

Grxr. The arbitrement is like to be a bloody. 


Fare you well, fir. Sac. 
kent, My point and period will be throughly 
Vrought, 


oy well, or ill, as this a 5 battle” 8 e Exit. a 


Hold: it ho Ar,] Vihat i is prinies in "bacon is not in "this 
folio. It is at leaſt proper if not neceflary; and was omitted by 


the author, I ſuppole, for no W reaſon than t to ſhorten the bs op 


ſentation, JOHNSON. 


It is much more probable, that it was Omitted by the players, 
after the author's. departure from the flage, without conſulting 
bim. His plays have been long exhibited with fimilar owiſfons, 
which render them often perfedly unintelligible. | The loſs however 
3 little felt by the greater pait of the audience, who are intent 
. 0 Weiter Aaken. | 1 


L14 


1 4, 
; 4333 
e 
1 - 1 ; 


i 
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: | T. 
ACT V. 8 C EN E I. 


Tie Camp of the Ig. Forces, near 1 


Enter, with drums and. colours, EDMUND, Recay, 
_ Officers, Soldiers. and Others, 5 


Ei. Know of che duke, if bis laſt e hold; | 
Or, whether ſince he is advis'd by aught _ 
To change the courſe : He's full of alteration,” 
Aud lelfreproving bring his conſtant pleaſure. 
; [ To an Officer, who goes oul. 
| Res, Our ſiſter's man is certaioly miſcarried, 
Ep, "Tis to be doubted, madam. __ 
IEC; Now, fſiveet lord, 
Von know the goodneſs I intend upon you : 8 
Tell me. but truly. —but then ſpeak the truth, 
Do you notlove my ſiſter? 
WS In honour d love. 
{Re6., But have you never” found my brother's 
way 


* — of alietation,] One of the quartos reads, | 
—— of abdication, STEEVENS» 


—— his couflant pleaſure, ] His ſenled reſolution. Jonxson. 
So, before: 1 


We have this hour a conflant will” Ke. 

See p. 268, u. 2. STEEVENS.. | 

7 But have you never &c.] The frft 94 laſt of theſe ſpeeches, 
Printed withia crotchets, are inſerted in Sir Thomas Haumer's, Mr. 
_ Tacobald's, and Dr. Warbuiton's editions; the two intermediate 
ones, which were omitted in all others, I have rcftored from the 
old quartos, 1608. Whether they were left out through negligeuce, 
or becauſe ide imagery contaiued in them might be thought 100 
luxarjaut, 1 caunot deter mige; but fare « material injury is | pong 
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To che forefended place?* e 5 ES. 
on 1: "HAR thought abuſes you,* 
REG. Iam doubtful that you have been conjunt | 

And boſom'd with her,“ as far as we call hers. 8 
ED. No, by mine honour, madam ] e 
Rec. 1 never ſhall endure her: Dear my lord. e 

Be not familiar with her ee ol /5 fg 
Em. + Fear me not: — ( 

She, and the duke her huſband, — 9 5 „ 


we 


Euter Kin aur. Goxentt, and. Soldiers. 


7 Gon. 1 bad rather loſe the battle, than that fiſter 
Should looſen him and me. Aſide. TY 
Alz. Our very loving fiſter, well be met.— 
Sir, this [ hear, — The king 1 1s come to his daughter, 


to the Oy arader of the Baftard by the ales 3 for be is cada to 

deny that flaily at firſt, which the poet only meant to make him 
evade, or returu {light auſwers to, till he is urged ſo far as to be 
obliged to ſhelter bimſelf under an immediate falſehood. Query, 
however, whether Shakſpeaic meant us to believe tbat Edmuud 

had ages found his way to the forefended place? STEEVENS. 


_— forefended place * e means prohibited, for- 

bilden, So, in King Henry FI. 1 

Nov, beaven ene! ! 852 den maid with child?“ | 
STLEVERS. | 


{ 


9 That ought abuſes\you, } That ka Infpoles on you: you 
are deceived, This ſpeech and the next are found in both the 
Ne but omitted io the folio, MALONE. | 
— bofow'd with her, ] Boſom'd is uſed in this ſenſe by Hey- 
_ Wood, iu The Fair Maid of the Weſt, 16312: 
+ We'll crown our hopes and wiſhes with more pomp 
+ And ſumptuous coſt, than Priam did his foa 
% That night he boſom'd Helen. 
Again, in Heywood's Silver Age, 1613: 
| Wich fair, Alcwena, ſhe that never Leh 
06 Morial, ſave thee,  STEEVENS, 


09 „ 9 


Is toucheth us as France invades our land, 


invades our land, not as it bolds the ling, &c, i. e. emboldens bim to 
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With I, whom the rigour of our ir late | 
Forc'd to cry out. | Where I could not“ be honeſt, 
I never yet was valiant: “ for this buſineſs, 


Not bolds the king; 5 With others, whom, 1 fear, 
Mol juſt and heavy caules make er 


> 


Cs ( Where I could NO {mmm What is within the croiche 
"US omitted in the folio, STEEVENS, | 


4 nn Where I: could not be honeſt, 
I never yet was valiant: ] This lentiment has already appeared 
in Cymbeline: 
Thou may be valient in a better ns 
But now thou ſeem'/{ a coward. 
Again, in an ancient MS, play, entituled, The lien Maiden's 
Tragedy: 
„That anke is never undertooke with corage, 
„ That makes his maſter bluſh, '"  STEEVENS, 


1 Not bolds the ting: ] The quartos read bo{ds, and this may be 
the true reading, This buſineſs ( fays Albany) louches us as France 


aſſert his former title. Thus in the aucient interlade of Hzels 
£ Scorner: 
« Alas, that 1 bad not one to 30 me! ” Srezvans, 


© Fir, this 1 hear, — [as far as to] — make oppoſe.] The meaning is, 
The king, and others whom we have oppoſed are come to Cordelia, 
T could never be valiant but in a juſt quarrel, We muſt diſtinguilh; 
it is jaſt in one ſenſe and unjuſt in another. As France invades 
our land | am concerned to repel him; but as he holds, entertaios, 
and ſupports the king, aud. others whom 1 fear many juſt and heavy 

cauſes make, or compel, as it were, to oppoſe us, I eſteem it unjult 
to engage againſt them. This ſpeech, thus interpreted according 
to the common reading, is likewiſe very neceſſary : for otherwile 
Albany, who is charaReriled as a man of honour and obſerver of 

juſtice, gives no reaſon for going to war with thoſe, whom he 
owns had been much ivjured under the countenance. of his power, 
| | WARBURTON. 


The quartos read — For this I hear, xc. Packaps Shakſpeare 
wrote — Fore this, | hear, the king,” &e, Str is the reading of the 
folio. Dr. Waiburtou has explained this paſſage, as if the copies 
read — Not holds tie king, i. e. not as he holds the king; but 
doch the quattos, in which alone the latter * or this ſpeech 


wh 


KING LE „„ > 


POM Sir, you ſpeak nobly.” TEA 5 
Ns. | Why is this reaſon” d? 5 
GoN. Gombine together 'gainſt the enemy: N 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils“ 
Are not to queſtion here.“ | 
Ald: let us then determine 5 
With the ancient of war on our proceedings, Des. 
Epu.“ I ſha!l attend you preſently at your tent, 
Res, Siſter, you'll 10 wich us? 


Gov. No. | | 
Res. 'Tis moſt convenient ; pray you, 80 wich 
. 


Cox. O, ho, 1 know the riddle: 1 4] L will : 
80. . 


is found, read — bolds, However, Dr. Warburton's interpretation 
is preſerved, as bolds may certainly bave been a miſprint for holds, 
in copies in which we find mov't, for noble, (Ad V. ſc. iii.) 0 
father, for 0 faull, (ibid.) the miſtreſs of Hecate, for the myſteries 
of Hecate, (AQ I. ſc. i. ) bloſſoms for boſoms, AQ V. ſc. iii. a miſe 
trelles coward, for A millrelles command, Ag IV. le. ii. de, Kc. 
- MALONE. 
7 Sir, you ſpeak nably, ] - This reply muſt bd underſtood ironically, 
. .. - MALONE, 
For thiſe domeſtick and particular dritt } This is the reading 1 
of the folio, The quartos bave' it, . ih 
For theſe domeſtick doore particulars rr uns. 
Doore, or dore, as quarto B has it, was probably; a mp, for, 
dear; i. e. important, MALONE. 
Door particulars, fignify, 1 believe, particulars af our very doors, 
Cloſe to on 26d toglequently ficter to be ſettled at home, | 
STEEVENS, 


3 are not to queſſion kere. ] Thus the quartos, The folio reds : 


| Are'not the queflion here, STERVENS, 
? wane Be This W 88 is FINES © in the folie. STSEVBXS, 
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As they are : going out, enter Toots diſguiſed. 

A * 
Ebd. If « e'r your grace had ſpeech with man 


ſo poor, 
Hear me one word. 
e . I'll overtake you, — Speak. | 
[Exauit EDM. REG. Gos. Officers, Soldiers, and 
= Attendants. . 


Eds. Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 
If you have victory, let the trumpet ſound 1 
For him that brought it: wretched though I ſcem, | 
I can produce a champion, tbat Mill prove 
What is avouched there: If you miſcarry, 
Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 
And machination ceaſes.* Fortune love you! 
ALzB. Stay till [ have read the letter. 


A I was forbid it. 
When time ſhall e let but the herald cry, 
And I'll appear again. n 4 Bank 

ALB. de ot fare thee well; 1 will 0 'erlook Ta 


| Re-enter EDMU ND. : 


Epu. The enemy's in view, draw up your powers. 
Here is che gueſs” of their true ſtrength and forces 


3 {nd _ wachination ceaſes. ] i. e. All deſigns againf your life. 
will have au end. STRTVENS. | 

Theſe words are not ia the quartos. 10 the latter part of this 
15 for love, the reading of the original copies, the folio hat 
loves, MALON W. 
4 Here is the gueſs Kc. ] The modern editors read, Hord is the 
gueſs. So the quartos, But had che diſcovery been diligent, the 
| gueſs could not bave proved fo difficult. I have given the true 

reading from the folio. STREVENS, ' e e 
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By diligent diſcovery; — be N haſte 


" 


1s now urg'd on you. / 
. We will greet the time,* Exit. 
EDM, To both theſe iſlets have | {worn my 
love; 


Fach jealons of the other, as the ſting wes 
Are of the adder. Which of them Chal I take? 
Both? one? or neither? Neither can be enjoy'd, 
If both remain alive: To take the widow, 
Exaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril ; 

And hardly ſhall I carry out my fide, * 


The original reading is, I think, ſufficiently clear, The moſt 
diligent, inquiry does not enable me to form a conjeAure concerning 
- the true firength of the enemy, Whether we read hard or here, 
the adverſative particle but in the ſubſequent line ſeems employed 
with little propriety. According to the preſant reading, it may 
mean, but you are now ſo preſſed in point of time, that you have 


little leiſure for ſuch 3 The guartos box — their great 
ſtreugth. MALONS, 


5s We will greet the time, ] We will be ready to meat "hs Sethe. - 


fion, JOHNSON. 
* carry out my, Ade,] Bing my putpoſo to a lucceſful 
iſſue, to completion. Side ſee mi here to have the ſenle of the 
French word parlh, in prendre parti, to take his reſolution. _ | 
Jonns0N. 
$9, in The Hong Man's Fortune, by Beaumont and erer 
—— and carry out | N 
« A world of evils with thy title.” _ | 
Again, in one of the Paſlen Letters, Vol. IV. p. 135. 6 5 
don's ſon hath borne out the fide floutly here ke. | STEEVENS. 


The Baſtard means, 1 ſhall ſcarcely be able to make ouf my 
game.” The alluſion is to a party at cards, and he is afiaid that 
be ſhall not be able to make his ſide ſucceſsful. | | 
So, in Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman, Centaure fays of Epicen: 

She and Mavis will /et up a fide.” | 
That is, will be partners, And in ee 5 Unnetural Contat, | 
| Belgard ſays : | | 
1 4% —— And if nos | 

% At this dowuright game, I may but bold your cards, 
1 II got pull down the fade. Wy 


— 
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; Her abend being alive. Now when we o uſe 


His ſpeedy taking off. As for the mercy 

Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia, — 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never ſee his pardon: for my ſtate 
Stands on me to defend, not to debate,” | Exi, 


| 10 The Maid's Trendy.” the ſame Ae occurs: 


; party good; to maintain my cauſe. We ſhould' now ſay — to bear 
dut, which Coles in * Dok 1679, interprets, to make good, | ts 


7 ſave harmleſs. 
letter from William earl of Pembroke to Robert earl of Leiceſter, 


Michaelmas day, 1625, Sydney Papers, Vol. II. p. 361: „ The 
| oro a fade, and fo herſelf, labour much to * at Saliſbury.” 


28 2 word of inference or cauſality. The meaning is rather: Suck 


"not ee but defence 0 Supports e 5 


His countenance for the battle; which being done, 
Let her, who would be rid of him. deviſe 


„ Dula, III bold your cards againſt any two 4 know. 
% Foad. Aſpaſia take her part. 
% Dula. I will refuſe it; 
© She will pluck down a fide, ſhe does not uſe it.“ | 
But the phraſe is ſtill more clearly explained in Maſſinger's Gre 


Duke of Florence, where Cozimo ſays to Petronella, who had chal. 
 lenged him to drink a fecond bowl of wine: | 


„% Pray you, pauſe a little; 
« If I hold your cards, I ſhall pull down the fide; 
© I am not good at the game.” M. MaAsoNn. | 
Ed wund, I think, means, bardly ſhall I be able to nale 2) 


Side for party was 1 common language of the time, 80, ina 


MALONE, 
7 me for my flats 


| Stands on me &c. ] I do not think that for lande in this place 


is my determination concerning Lear; as for my ſtate it requires now, 


] 


KING LEAR. 


s EN E i, 


4 Field between the two Cams 


Hari bill Kater. with 11 and colours, Laan, 
CORDELIA, and their forces ; and exeunt. 


= 
. Enter Epcan aud Gigs: 7 5 
Epc. Here, father, take the ſhadow of this tree 
For your good hoſt; pray that the right may thrive: 
tou If ever | return to you again, 2 
mw Pll bring you comfort. 
Gro. yy. Grace go with you, ur! a 
5 | eit EDGAR. 
7 Alarums; ee 2 i nente Enoan 5 
. Epe. Away, old man, give me thy "A away; 4 
(he | King Lear hath loſt, be and his e ta' en: 
fs: Give me thy hand, come on. : — = 
„ WH Gro. No farther, fir; a man may rot even . F 
Jace Eos. What, in ill 1 1 Men muſt 7 | 
con > enidure © - | 2 
ry Their going hence, even as their coming hicher: e 


— 


DO: Enter rigen xc. Thoſe who are curious to know how far 
Shakſpeare was here indebted to the Arcadia, will find a cbapter 
from it entitled, — —** The pitiſul State and Storie of the Papfila- 
gouian unkinde King, and bis kinde Sonne ; firſt related by the 
sonne, then by the blind father“ p. 141, edit. 1590, * | 
need to the conclulion of this play. STELVENS, | 


— 


8 


— — 
nnn 


px 346 Be: Kk 1 N 8 L E 2 b. 
1 8 Wipenels | 18 all: Come on. 
E VVV And that's me. too. 


| Excunt, 7 : 

$C E N E I. 5 

f 

: The Brivi Camp near Dover. 7 
a g Butr 4 conqueſt, with drum and colours, Epwuny; 


LEAR and CORDELIA, as e Ofjicers, Sol. 
diers, Ec. 


"Yom. Some officers take them away : good | 
guard ; 15 | 
Until their greater pleaſures firſt be known => 
"That are to cenſure them. * 
= | 8 wie dare not 165 firſt, 
== Who, with bell meaning, have incurr'd the wort. 
3 Por thee, oppreſſed king, am I caſt down; tc 
| Myſelf could elſe ont-frown falſe fortune's frown.— 4 
Shall we not ſee theſe daughters, and theſe ſiſters? 
LEAR. No, no, no, no! 8 let's away 10 co 
ooo | | priſon : 125 0 7 
0 We two alone will ſing like birds i the. cage: 
: 9 e is all : ] i. e. To by ready, De is all, no 
The ſame ſentiment occurs in Hamlet, ſcene the laſt: of 
e e it be not vo, yet it will come: the. readineſs is all." rel 
Sr EVE Xs. cu 
Be And that's true 166, ] Omitted in the quarto. STEEVENS, | 
— to cenſure em.] i. e. to pol. ſentence or judgement on. is 


them. Sa, in Othello : | 
„ e IG YOu, lord governor, 3 | 
Remains the cenſure of this belliſh villaia.” SERVERS. 
= Who, with beft meaning, have incurr'd the woilt, J i. e. the 
work that fortune can WR Maren. | 


D; 
E 


od 


all,” 
VENS, 


ot on 


VERS. 
2, tho 


KING. LEAR. "of uh 
When W doſt aſk me bleſſing, Fil ba Ion, 


And aſk of thee forgiveneſs : So we'll live, _ 7 
And pray, and ling, and tell old tales, and laugh | 


At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 


Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them 100.— Vs, 
Who loles, and who wins; who's in, who's out! 5 


And take upon us the myſtery of things, : 


As if we were God's ſpies: And we'll wear = 8 
In a wall'd priſon, packs and ſeas * of great ones, 


That ebb and flow by the moon. 


R . ae as away. 


Ltar. Upon Cach ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 


The gods themſelves throw incenſe.” Have I 


caught thee?*® 
He, that parts us, ſhall brin 8 a brand from besen; 


| And fire us hence, like foxes. N KING FA 


\ 


5 Jnd late vow © 1 * of things, FE 

As if we were God's ſpies:] As if we were abgels K 0 
to ſurvey and report the lives of men, and were conſequently en- 
dowed with the power of prying into the- original motives of action 


| 55 the myſteries of conduct. JOHNSON, 
— packs and ſefls ——] Packs is uſed for condinbtinnd: or 


Rnd] as is a pack of cards, For ſeas, I think ſets might be 
more commodiouily read. So we (ay, affairs are now managed by 
a new ſet, Sefs, however, may well ftand. e 
1 Upon ſuck ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe. The. thought. is extremely 
noble, and exprefſed in a ſublime of imagery that Seneca fell ſhort 
of ou the like occaſion, * Ecce ſpeQaculum diguum ad quod 


reſpiciat Intentus operi ſuo deus: ecce par deo diguum, vir foriis y 


1 mala fortuna compoſitus. WARBURTON, | 
—— Have I caught thee ?] Have I caught my ES 1 . 


10 a line of one of Sir Philip Sidney's ſongs, which Shakſpcare 


has put into Falſtalſ's mouth in The Merry Wives of Windſor, 


806 Vol. V. p. 119, n. 6. STEEVENS, 


9 And fore us hence like Jexcs.] T bave been Tlnformed that it TY 
uſual 10 ſmoke foxes out of their holes. | 


„ Piet, Mm 


MAaLONE. 


Come.  [Exeunt Lean 
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- The zoujcers ſhall bs them,* fleſh ind fell, p 
Ere they ſhall make us Weep: WEU ſee them lane 


firſt, 


. and ConbxLIa. guarded, | 


se, in ne ; tion of Ilie le, B. XxvII. ban. 47 
„% Ev'n as a foxe whom ſmoke and fire doth fright, 
„ $0 as he dare not in the ground remaine, 
% Bolts out, and through the ſmoke and fire he fleth 
4% Into the tarrier's mouth, and there be aro STR 


: v3 45 Every Man out of his Hino s 


6 —— my walk and all, . 
Tou ſmoke me from, as if I were a fis.“ . 
80, in Marlowe's King Edward II. 1598: 5 I) 
1 Advance your ſtandard, Edward, in the feld, 


And march to fire them from their ſtarting holes,” 7 
Mr, Upton, however, is of opinion that „ the allufion is to the 


ſcriptural account of Sampſon's tying foxes, two and two together 
by tbe tail, and faſtening a fire-brazd to the cord; then letting 


them looſe among the * corn of the Philiſtines, Judges, 
"vw 


The words—ſhall bring a brand from heaven; been to favour 


Mr. Upton's con je dure. If it be right, the conftrudtion muſt be, 


they (ſhall bring a brand from heaven, and, liks foxes, fire us hence: 
teferring foxes, not to Lear and Cordelia, but to thole who ſhould | 
: ſeparate them. MALONE, | | | 


The brands employed by Sawpſon were not en from heaven. | 
I therefore prefer the common and more obvious e of 
the paſſage before us. STEEVENS. ” 


TI. g0ujeers h devour them, The goujeres, i. e. Morbus 
Gallicus. Gouge, Fr. fignifies one of the common women attending 


, a camp; and as that diſeaſe was firſt diſperſed over Europe by the 
French army, and the women who followed it, the firft name it 


obtained oY us was the gongeries, i. e. the diſeaſe of the gonges. 


 HANMER, 


The reſolute John Florio Fas fadly miſtaken theſe govjeers. He 
writes „ With a good Jar? to thee!“ and 1 es il in Italian,“ Ik 
mal” anno che dio ti dia.“ FARMER. 


__ Golding, in bis verſion. of the 3d book of Ovid's . 
has fallen into the (ame error, or rather, the ſame ſpin. 


Juno 1 is the ſpeaker: 


„% Perfect quid enim toties per Jurgia? digit,” | 


which 3 3s thus e P. 95: 


a { 
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un, Come Fiber; captain; hark. 


Take thon this note; giving a paper. ] go, Tollow 
them to priſon: 


One ſtep I have advanc'd thee; if thon, doſt 


As this inſtructs thee, thou doſt make thy way 
To noble fortunes: Know thou this, — that men 
Are as the time is: to be tender- minded 
Does not become a Iword: :— Thy great employment 
Will not bear queſtion ;* either lay, thou lt do t. 
Or thrive by orher means. 


& And what a Fl have I wonne by belles at 
ſhe ſed,” STEEVENBsS. 


The old copies have good yeares, the common corruption in 
Sbakſpeare's time of the other word, Sir T. Hanmer made Ws | 
corredion, * MALONE.” Io | 
85 3 _— fleſh and fell,] Fleſh and ſkin. 3 5 

es and feli, So, chen e p. 2573 ; 

__ + Nakyd aſyde, 

Neither fleſh nor fell.“ 


| Chaucer uſes fell and bones for ſhin and bones: 


And ſaid that he and all his kinne at ones, 
5259 Were Vorthy to By breut with fell and boxes,” | | 
Troilus and C ide. | Gary; 


In The Dyar's Play, among the Cheſter eiten of Myſteries; 
in the Muſeum, Antichrift ſays: 


4 I made thee, man, of fleſh and fell 
NN in The Lontention Nang, Churchyeard and Camell Ke | 
1000: 

This lellon benches to I kept, and ſhall here after kept, 


$6 Tylle 1 to earthe retorne * where fleſhe and fell muft 
: beepe,” STEEVENS. 


4 Take thou this note; 3 6 This was a warrant, ſigned be: the 


Baſtard and Goneril, for the execution. of Lear and Cordelia, In 
a {ubſequent ſcene Edmund ſays — 


* — quickly ſend, — | | 
Be brief in't, — to the caſtle: for my writ _ 
s on the life of Lear, and of Cordelia :— 
% He hath commiſhon from thy wife and me 
10 hang Cordelia in the priton,” Marenz. 
1 Thy great employment. | 
Will "er bear e 3] wy great employment was meadt the : 


Mu 2 


ine EAR. 


Orr. 8 T0 do't, my 11 
Epu. About it; and write happy, when oy 
haſt done. 
Mark, _— ſay, inſtantly ; : and "PI it ſo, 


 As1 Pave ſet it down. "8 
Orr. I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats | 
If it be man's work, 1 will do1 it. [Exit Officer, 


* Flow iſh, Fete ALBANY, GoxxnIL, REcan, Off 


ciers, and Attendants, 


Arp. Sir, you have ſhown to- -day your vallane 
firain, 


And fortune led you well: You have the captives 
Who were the oppoſites of this day's ftrife : 
We do require them of you" ſo to uſe them, 


As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 


: May equally determine. | 


EDM. WS OD ds it fir 


To ſend the old and miſteable king” 
Jo ſome retention, and appointed guard ;* * 


commiſ on given him for the IR and this, the Baſtard tell u 


afterwards, was figned by Goneril and hifhſelf, Which wa 


ſufficient to make this captain nnaccountable for the execution, 
| WARBURTON, 


The important . which is now entruſted to your manage» 


ment, does not admit of debate: you muſt inſtantly reſolve to do 
it, nor not. Queſſion,” here, as in oy. other places, e 40. 


courſe converſation, Maloxx. 


So, in The Merclant of Venice: 


4% You may as well uſe guefſtion with the wolf, 65 STIIVI Id. 
cannot draw kc.] Theſe two lines I have refiored from the 


old quarto. STEEVENS, 


7 We do require them of you ;] 80 the folio. The quartos read: 
We do require then of you ſo io uſe them, &c, MALONE. 
* —— ond appointed guard;] Theſe words are omitted io the 
quarto of which the _ n is oh and in the folie. | MALONI, 


—— , 7 Ry 


KING L EAR. 339. 


— 


Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 
Io pluck the common boſom on his ſide, | 
And turn our impreſs'd lances in our eyes? 
Which do command them. With him 1 ent the = 
% EP * 
My reaſon all the ſame, and chey are e ready 
To- morrow, or at further ſpace, to appear 75 
Where you ſhall hold your ſeſſion. [At this time* 
We ſweat, and bleed: the friend Bo ol. his 
friend; 1 
And the beſt quarrels, in the heat, are curs'd 
By thoſe that feel their ſnarpneſs-· - 
The queſtion of Cordelia, and her TORE, 
' Requires a fitter Place,” ; Vo Ts 
Mi Es Sir, by your patience, 
I hold you bat a ſubje& of this war, 
Not as a brother. 5 
REG, That's as we e llt to grace him. 
Methinks, our pleaſure might have been demanded, 
Ere you had ſpoke ſo far. He led our powers; 
Bore the commiſſion of“ wY Pon and perſon : 


. 


. 


1 


And turn our impreſs'd lances in our ayes = i. e. Turn the lounges 
nen whom we have hired by giving them pre wennn 16 p. 493. 
1. 4 } againſt us. ; 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra, AR III. fc. vii. 

people 0 

„ Ingroſs'd by ſwift ingreſs,” | | 

Impreſs, however, in this place, my poſſibly have its common 

N STEEVENS. 


4 this time, Ke. ] This pefage, well worthy of | reftors- | 
tion, is omitted i in the folio. Jonuson. 5 | 


" Requires a fitter place. 1 i. e. The determioation of the quelſ- 
tion what ſhall be done with Cordelia and her father, ſhould. be 
reſerved for greater privacy. STEVENS. . 5 5 


4 Dore the Aan ＋ Commiſſion, for authority. 
WARBURTON, 
N. m 3 


— 
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The Which N on, may well ſand vp, 


And call wei your brother. 


GON. - Not ſo lot: 


. In his on grace he doth exalt himſelf, 
Mote than in 05 advancement.” 


<P "I my. rights, 
By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt. | 
Son. That were the moſt, if he ſhould buſband 
e | 
"Rx, Jeſters do oftprove prophets. 3 
GON. one, holla! 


. That eye, that told 55 ſo, look'd but a- -{quint. 


2 The which immediacy ——] Immediac 3 in oppo- 
ſition to ſubordination, which has (oven medium between ilfelf 


and power. JOHNSON, _ 


Immediacy here implies proximity whhout intervention; in rank, 


or ſuch a plenary delegation of authority, as to conſtitute the perſon 8, 
on whom it is conferred, another SELF : alter * idem. HENLEY, 


Immediacy is, I think, cloſe and immediate connexion with me, 
and dire& auth ority from me, without, to uſe Dr.  Jobbſon's 
words, quiddam medium. $0, in Hamlet : * 

0 — let the world take note, | hen ua 
| 44. You are the moſt immediate to our throne." - MALONE, 


o In his own grace —— ]_ Grace here means accompliſhments, or 


| honours. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 


« With all good grace to grace a genileman,” STEEVENS. 


7 — tn your advancement, ] 80 the ane Folio- your ad- 


dition. MALONE, 


Gon. That were the moſt, if he ſhould zu ſband you, ] If he 
were married to you, you could not ſay more than this, nor could 


he enjoy greater power.—Thus the quartos. In the folio this line / 
15 given to Albany, MALONE. | 


9 That eye, that told you ſo, look'd but a- aviat. 3 Alluding to the 


| Een „Love being jealous makes a $909 eye look N 


ec Rav's Collection. STEEVENS, 
80 Mikhon: 3 7 5 


40 Aud lad! baniſh vint uſpicion." | Comus, 
dcr 1 1 jp four With 


On 


it 


E. 


Vill avail nothing. MALONEs 


”Z E4NG LEAR 07" 


' Res. Lady, Iam not well ; elſe I ſhould anſwer 
From a'full-flowing ſtomach. —General, | 
Take thou my ſoldiers, priſoners, patrimony ; . 


Diſpoſe of them, of me; the walls are thine: * 


Witneſs the world, that I create thee here 


My lord and maſter, 


- Gon. Mean you to enjoy him? 
Alz. The let- alone lies not in your good will.“ 
Ep. Nor in thine, lord. 


As. bu Half. blooded feltow, yes. 
REG. Let the drum ſtrike, and prove my title 
55 binde 15 [To Epuuxp. 
ALB. Stay yet; hear reaſon: —Edmund, L arreſt 
thee 


On capital treaſon; and, in thy arreſt,” | 
| This gilded ſerpent: porting to Hon. I- sor your 


claim, fair ſiſter, | 


—— the wth are thine : 1 A metaphorical phraſe taken from 
the camp, and ſignifying, to ſurrender at 4iſcrelton. Wunden. 


 Afimilar alluſion occurs in Oubeline: | 
The Wee hold firm tbe wall of tby dear honour,” 
STEEVERS. 


* The let-alone lies not in your oe will.] Whether he ſhall not 


or ſhall, depends not on your choice. JOHNSON, 


Albany means to tell his wife, that, however he ek want 
the power, ſhe evidently did not want the iaclination to prevent 
the match, RITsON. | | 


To obſſruF their union lies not in your good pleaſure : your 574% 
Reg. Lei the drum Ari le. ke, ] so the folio. This line is 
Siven to the Baffard in the quartos, and they read, | 
Let the drum ſtrike, and prove my title good. OD 
Regan, it appears from this ſpeech, did not know that Albany 
had diſcharged her forces. Malou. 
— 1 arreſt, T: The quartos read {line ally: 11. "STREVENS, 


8 Mw 4 


as SS + IN 83 1 A R. 


Er I bar it in the intereſt of my wife; 
II is ſhe is ſub- contracted to this lord, 
And l, her huſband, contradict your bans. 
3 If you will marry, make your love to me, 
My lady is beſpoke. 
Gon. - An interlude !*® 
ALB. Thon art arm'd, Gloſter:—Let the : trumpe 
ſound: ” 
If none appear to prove upon thy nerſon,* 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 
There is my pledge; | throwing down a glove, ] [ll 
prove it on thy heart, 
Fre ] taſte bread, thou art in nothing leſs 
'T han I have here provi d thee. 
Na. Sick, O, fick! 
Gon. If not, ru neer truſt poiſon.? {| Aide, 
; EDM. There's my exchange: [ throwing dona 
| 8 glove.] what in the "world he * 
. T bats names me traitor, villain-like he lies: 
Call by thy trumpet: he that dares approach, 
On him, on you, (who not?) I will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly. Wis 
ALB. A herald, ho! 
7 Eon. 1 herald, ho, a herald!“ 


— JM. , 5 


6 An interlude ! } This mort exclamation of Goneril is added 
in the folio edition, I ſuppoſe, only to break the ſpeech of Albany, 
that the hidden on the ſtage might be more dillind aud intelli- 

pible. | 
7 —Let the trampet ſound l Theſe words are not iu the quartos. 
+ "A MALONS. | 


"th perſon”) | The quartor read—iby heed, Ste. 


„ 5oiſon.] The folio reads medicine. STEEVENS. 


» 4 ke rald, Kc. ] Thi ſpeech F baye reſtored from the quartos. 
— en 
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Aus, Truſt to thy fnglevirtne;* for thy foldiers; 
All levied in my name, have in my name | 


| Took their diſcharge. 
Rigs | This kickneſs grows upon me. 
Enter a Herald, 


Az. She i is not well; : convey her to my tent. 

I | Exit REGAN, led. 

Come biber herald, —Let the mp; "Rang, — 
And read out chis. 8 | 


Orr. Sound, vompet.“ 


l 


5 1 runfet found. "IT 


1 » 


5 Herald reads. 

If any man of quality, or degree, within the lift of 
the army,* will maintain upon Edmund, ſuppoſed carl 
of Gloſter, that he is @. manifold traitor, let him ab- 
fear at the third Jound of the 9 He is bold in 
lis defence. 


Eon, Sound.“ i 5 I [ 1. trumpet. 
Her, Again. [gi Kempe. 
Urn, Again, 5 3. trumpet. 


[Trumpet anſwers within. 


1 


ed 


175 
li. 


Ee _ thy ſingle vines) i. e. valour; n oma ſenſe of the 
word, Thus Raleigh: „ The conqueſt of Palcitine with anke : 


08. virtue they performed.“ STEEVENS, ' | 
iſe. s Sound, trumpet.) I bave added ibis from the canes; $TISVENS, g 
iS, 10 within: the liſts of the army, | The e read: — vii + 


the hoft of the army, — STEEVENS. 
. Sound.] Omitted i in the folio. Maron, 


NS. 


o 
= — —— —— . ] — —— 


533 RING LE AR. 


This preſent ſummons ? 


Vet am I noble,“ as the 8 
1 come to cope withal. 


The word withal is wanting in that copy. MALONE. 


_ proteſt therefore, Kc, 


Nated,) but the right of bringing the charge and maintaiuing it 
wich his ſword, which Edgar calls the privilege of bis profeſhon, 


2 


| Enter EDGAR, armed, frites a e 


ALB. Aſk him his purpoſes, why he appears 
pow this call o the trampet. { 
bf STI What are you? 
Your name, your quality? and why you anſwer 


2568. + Know, my name is loſt: 
By treaſon's' tooth bare-gnawn, and canker- bit: 


ALB. . Which is that adverſary? 
Epo. What's he, that ſpeaks for Edmnnd earl of 
925 Geht ot 


Ep. Himſelf; What s ſay lt thon to o him; 


EDM. Draw thy word; 
That, if my ſpeech offend a noble Heart, 
Thy arm may do thee juſtice: here is mine.“ 
Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours. 


. Yet. am 7 noble, &c. One of the quartos reads : 
-yet are I mou't, 
Where is the adverſarie [ come to cope withal?” 
—ere J niou't, is, 1 ſuppoſe, A dc Hy 05 I move it. 
STEEVENS, 
The other quarto alſo veadscn Wiire is the e &c. omit- 
ting the words— Yet am I noble, which are only found in the walls, 


7 — here is mine. &c.] Here I draw my ſword. Bebold, it is the 
privilege or right of my profeſſion 10 draw it againft g traitor. 1 


It is not the charge it/elf (as Dr. Wiibwrtou has erroneoully 


MALONE, 


KING LEAR. 10 83g 


My oath, and my profeſſion: * I proteſt, — 


Deſpite thy victor ſword, and fire-new fortune, 
Thy valour, and thy heart, thou art a traitor : 
Falſe to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father; 
Conſpirant *gainſt* this high illuſtrious prince; 
And, from the extremeſt upward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duſt beneath thy feet, 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor, Say thou, No, 
This lword, this arm, and wy beſt Tpirits, are 
bent 


7 o prove upon thy heart, whereto I ſpeak, 


11 Thou lieſt. 


of 


2 „ Belold, it is the privilege of mine Jouours, 1 | 
| My oath, and my profeſſon:] The charge he is going to W 5 
againſt the Baſtard, he calls the privilege, e. To underſtaud 
which phraſeology, we muſt conſider that the old rights of knight= 
bood are here alluded to; whole oath and profeſhon required him 
to diſcover all treaſons, and whoſe privilege it was to have his 
challenge accepted, or otherwiſe to have his charge taken pro con- 
feſſo. For if ove who was no knight accuſed another who yay 
that other was under no obligation to accept the. challenge. | 
this account it was neceſſary, as Edgar came diſguiſed, to tell 8 
Baſtard he was a knight. WARBURTON, 


The privilege of this oath means the privilege gained oy taking 


felled. JOHNSON. 


The quartos read— it is the privilege of my tongue. STERVENS. 
The folio reads: | 
Behold, it is my privilege, 5 
The privilege of mine honours, 
My oath and my profeſſion. MALONE:. 


”w e Maugre ——] i. e. notwithſtanding. So, in  Twelfth-nigit: 
N love thee io; that wenge all (by pride —— 

= 1 STEEVENS, b 
wey 5 Dons gain / —— ] The quartos read: 

By Con ſyicuate gainſt.—— STEEVENS. 


|  —— beneath 1 feet 40. ths uartos. rene 140 thy 
92 8 255 MALONE, | 5 5 bh 4 


„ 


Maugre * thy ſtrength, youth, düse, and eminence, . J | 


the oath adminiſtered in the regular initiation of a knight pros... 


340% KING LEAR. 


What ſaſe and nicely | might well delay? 
Back do ] toſs theſe treaſons to thy head; 


Which, ( for they "a glance by, and ſcarcely 1 


| was not of equal rank, Edmund might have declined the combat, 
| Hence the herald proclaimed --++ If any mau of quality or dige 


J that 4% tongue ſome "ſay of breeding breathes] Say, for 


© Again, in The Unnatural Combat, by e 


EDM. _ 10 wildom, 1 ſhould aſk thy n name! 
But, fince thy outſide looks ſo fair and warlike, | 
And that thy tongue ſome *fay of breeding breathes} 
By rule of knighthood, | diſdain and ſpurn: 


With the hell-bated lie o'erwhelm thy heart; 


4 


U 


— 


3 In viſdom, 1 ſhould aſk thy name g Becauſe, if bis adverſiry | 


Kc. So Goneril atterwards ſays, 


© By the law of arms, thou th not bound to anſwer 
e An unknown oppolite,” MALONE, 


#ſſay, ſome how or probability. Poer. 
| Say is ſample, a taſte, So, in Sidney: 
© So good a fa invites the eye 
„% A line downward to eſpy 


Again, ia the Preface to Maurice Kyffin's travſlation of the 
4 of Terence, 1588: 
„„ Some other like places I could recite, but theſe ſhall ſuffice 
for a ay. 
Again, in Revenge for Honour, by Chapman : : 
But pray do not | 
$ Take the firlt ſay of her yourſclues—" 


«© —e— or to take 
„ A ſay of veniſon, or flate fowl. —"— | 
Again, in Holinſhed, p. $47: © He mY Wolſey) made dukes 
and erles to ſerve him of wine, with a ſay taken,” Ke, To take 
the aſſaie was the technical term. STEEVENS, 


pw 5 What ſafe and nicely &e.] The phraſcology i is 145 very ins 


tious. I ſuppoſe the meaning is, That delay which by the laws 


of knighthood. I might make, I ſcorn to make. Nicely is, punc- 
tilioully; if I Rood on minute forms. This line is not in, the 


quartos ; and furnithes one more proof of what readers are. ſo llow 
to admit, that a whole line is lowetimes omitted at the preſs. the 


| ſubſequent line without this is nouſenſe. See Vol. XV. 2 3297 


n. 7 and Vol. VI. p- 7, n+ 4. MALONE, 


, ee LEA 


5 ny 


This ſword of mine hall give them ſtant way, 
Where Wy ſhall reſt for ever. — Trumpets, ſpeak. 


[Alarums, They fight. EpwuxD falls, 
ALB. O fave him, fave bim . 
Gon. This is mere practice, Gloſter: 
By the law of arms, thou WER not bound to an- 
4 o 5 
le] An unknown oppoſite; chou art not vanguittd, 
But cozen'd and beguil'd. | 
ALY: 18 Shut your mouth, dams, 
Or with this paper ſhall 1 ſtop it: —Hold, fir:— 


| Thou worſe than any name, read thine own evil:— 
No teating, lady! 1 * you know it. 
Gives ine letter to Edmund. 
Gon. Say, if Ido; the laws are mine, not chine: 1 
Who ſhall arraigh me for * 5 
ALB. „„ Moſi monrous! 5 


% 


the 6 Where they hell reft As ver.] To that place, where they ſhall. 


reſt for ever; i. e. thy heart. Mads 


Alb. O ſave him, ſave . | 
Gon. This is mers praflice, Cloſer: 1 Thus all the copies; 
but I have ventured to place the two hemiftichs to Goneril. Tis 
abſurd that Albany, wbo knew Edmund's treaſons, and his on 
wife's 0 for Rs ſhould be ſolicitous to have his life ſaved. 

. 'TEzOBALD. 


Aldany icfires that Edmund's life might be ſpared at preſent, 
only to obtain his confeſſion, and. to convid bim openly by his 
own letter. JOHNSON. 


The words, Hold, fir, in Albany's; next ſpeech, a that the | 
old copies are right. MALONz, 


y he law of arms, ] So the ones Folio—of war. 


ice. 


ike 
lake 


en · 
aws 
INC» 

the 
low 
l be 


29) 


1 | Maions. 5 
—— loc 5 not hound ts anſwer . One of the Wie 8 
5 tea . 
— thou t not bound to offer, de. ms, - 
s * nnen f ] 80 the * of which the ark. . is B, 


Coſt him his ar 
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Know'ſt thon this paper? | 
2 Gon. 1 Aſk me not Wüst 1 know, I 
: | Exit GONERII. 
ALB. Go after ber: ſhe's deſperate ; govern her, 
To an Officer, who goes out. 
EDM. What you. have charg d me with, that have 
I done; 
And more, much more: the time will bring it out; 
*Tis-paſt, and ſo am I: But what art thou, 
That haſt this fortune on me? If thou art noble, 
I do forgive thee. 
Epc. ' Let's exchange charity. 
J am no leſs in blood than thou art, ied; 
If more, the more thou baſt wrong'd me. | 
My name is Edgar, and thy father's ſon. 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us:* 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got, 


ED. Thou haſt ſpoken right, 'tis ins 


and the folio, The other Jette e know'l thou 
| this paper ? The folio—Moſt maine, 30 now; xc. | 


66 Kooweſt thou theſe letters?" fore Leir to n in the old 
anony mous play, when he ſhows her both her own audl ber fiſter's 
letters, which were written to procure his death. Upon which ſhe 
Toatches the letters and teats them, STEEVENS, 


3 Let's exchange charity. ] Our author by negligence gives bit 
heathens the ſentiments and praRices of chriftianity, In Hamlet 
| there 1s the ſame ſolemu a& of final reconciliation, but with exadt 

Propriety, for the perſonages are Chriſtians: | 


6 . e with me, noble ee xc. 
Jokxsen. 


1 — to to James us: ] Thus the quartos, The folio reads; | 
e * us. . 


N. 


| 160g; : 


The INE is come full circle; 1 am here. 
Alg. Methonght, thy very gait did prophecy 

A royal nobleneſs: — I muſt embrace thee; 

Let ſorrow ſplit my heart, if ever 1 

Did hate thee, or 55 father! e 


35 : | Worthy prince, 
] know it well, * 325 8 
ALB. Where have you hid yourſelf! ? 


How have you known the miſeries of your father? 

Epc. By nurſing them, my lord. Liſt a brief 
tale; 5 

And, when ' tis told, O, that my heart would burſt!— 

The bloody proclamation to eſcape, 

That follow'd me ſo near, (O our lives' Nest 

That with the pain of death we'd hourly die,“ 

Rather than die at once!) taught me to ſhift ® 

Into a mad-man's rags; to aſſume a ſemblance 

That very dogs diſdain d: and in this habit 

Met I my father with his bleedin g rings, 

Their precious ſtones new loſt; x became bis guide, es 


5 | 
ful as; > 8 full circled, Jonvson. 4 
C T know it well.] The adverb—well, was ſupplied by Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmer for the ſake of metre. STELVENS, 


! That with the pain of death ke. ] Thus both the quartos.. The 
folio reads unintelligibly, That we the pain, &c. The original 
copies have would ; but this was, I apprebend, a miſprint is thoſe 


| Copies for w'ould, i. e. we would, or, as we ſhould now write it, 


wid, In The Tempeſt we have. Ho for fre eit, bes Vol. IV. 
p. 38, n. 9g. Malou x. | 
* The bloody proctamation 10 eſcage, 35 | | 
—— taught me to ſhift —] 4 wiſh to eps the ee, pron | 
clamation, taught me, Kc. MALONE, 35h . 
. his bleeding rings, % 4 
Their precious e neu toft; ; ] $0, in a Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 


© Her . 155 to thoſe was jewels 
405 Which Fecielen bath loft—.'  MALONE. 


ö Not ſure, though hoping, of this good ſucceſs, 


*. 5 | . 


5% KING LEAR, 


Led him, begge d i hind ſav'd him from deſpair; | 
Never (O fault!) reveal'd myſelf unto him, 
Until ſome half hour paſt, when 1 was arm'd, 


I] aſk'd his bleſſing, and from. firſt to laſt 
Told him my pilgrimage: But his flaw'd heart, 
(Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport! * 
Twixt two extremes of 1 joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. 

Epi. This ſpeech of youre hach movd me, 
And ſhall, perchance, do good: but ſpeak you on; 
You look as you had ſomething more to ſay, 

ALB. If there be more, more woful, bold! it in; 
For I am almoſt ready to dillolve. 
Hearing of this. 
V would base fett da perl 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow; but another, 
To amplify to0-much, would make much 1 more, 
And top extremity. * 8 re 


y 4 Eg. The lines between croteheu a are dot in the folio; * 
El Jonsson. 
> cnn This would have fan's a period | 

\ To 3 as love not ſorrow; but another, 

To amplify too-much, would make muck more, 

And top extremity. ] The reader eaſily ſees that this refledlion 
refers to the Baſtard's defiring to hear more; and td Albany's 
thinking he had ſaid enough. But it is corrupted into miſerable 
nonſenſe, We ſhould read it thus: | 
; This would have ſeem'd a period. But ſuch | 

As love to amplify another's ſorrow, , | 
| | To much, would make much more, aud top extremity. 
i. e. This to a common humanity would have been thought the 
utmoſt of my ſufferings; but ſuch as love cruelly are always fot 
b ng more to much, till they reach the ee of mifeiy. 

WARBURTON. 

The ſenſe may piokably: ba this. This would have ſcemid 4 
period te ſuck as love not ſorrow; but—another, i. e. but | woll 
add another, i. e. cs periods a kind of couclulioa 10 


IRE 
\$ON, 


ection 
dany's 
:rable 


ht the 
ys fot 
. 

'RTON, 
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| woll 
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KING LEAR | 40 x 


Whilſt 1 was 1 big! in emo came thi ere a man, | 
| Who having ſeen me in my worſt eſtate, 


Shunn'd uy, abhorr d E 7 but then, finding. | 


my hoy, ſuch as will lacreats the 8 of what bas been 41 


teady told. So, in King Richard IT: 


« I play the torturer, by ſmall and ſmall, 
10 lengthen out the work,” ==—  STEEVENS, 


This would have ſeem'd a period 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow ; but another, 
To amplify too-much, would make much more, 
And top extremity. ] So, in Venus and Adonis: ie 
©. Deviſe extremes beyond W 6 


Tos-much is here uſed as a nee | > FRE, is an end or | 


| concluſion, So, in King Richard III: © 5 


| „O, let me make the period to my curſe.” 

This refle dion perhaps refers, as Dr. Warburton has obſerved, 
to the baſtard's deſiring to bear more, aud to Albany's thinking 
that eneugh had been ſaid. This, ſays Edgar, would have ſcemed 


the utmoſt completion of woe, to ſuch as do not delight in ſorrow; 


but another, of a different diſpoſition, to amplify ' 8 woutd 
« give more ſtrength to that which hath too much.” 
Edgar's words, however, may have no reference to whatEdmund 


has laid; and he may only allude to the relation he is about 10 give 


of Kent's adding a new ſorrow to what Edgar already ſuffered, by 
recounting the miſenes which the old king and bis faithful follo wer 


| had endured, 


Mr. Steevens points thus: | 
but another | 
To amplify too much, would make. wack more, 
And top extremity : — | 
But if ſuch a pundduation be adopted, what ſhall we do with 
the word would, which is thus left without a nominative caſe? A 
preceding editor, who 8 the 8 e to obtain 
ſome ſenſe, reads aud point: 5 
| — but another: — | 
( lo amplify too-much, to make much more, | 
Aud 1op extremity, ) | 
Whilſt I was big, Kc. 


and indeed without that alteration, the words thus pojnted afford, 


in wy apprebenſion, no ſenſe. MALONE,. 


Mr. Malone's explanation may be juſt; and yet it is probable 
that we are ſtruggling with a paſſage, the obſcurity of which j is de- 
ned from its corruption. - STEEVRKS, | 
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546 KING L E AR. 


He faſten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out 


being intelligible, and it being very improbable that the word ms 
ſhould have been printed inſtead of kim.—Kent in his trauſport 
of joy, at meeting Edgar, embraced him with ſuch violence, 3 
to throw him on the dead body of Glofter, MALONE, 
4 
ſpeech is found, read trumpets; but it was certainly a miſprint, 
for one trumpet only had ſounded, Dr. Johnſon made the cor- 


a 


Who 'twas that fo endur d, wich his . arms 


As he'd burſt heaven; threw him on my father: * 1 
Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear and him, 
That ever ear receivd: which in recounting, | 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of life I 

Began to crack: Twice then the trumpetſounded, 

And there I left bim tranc'd. | d 
 A1B. 2 But who was this? 
EDG. Kent, fir, the baniſh d Kent; who in dif- 
eee | i 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him ſervice 
Improper for a ſlave, ] | | 7 
Enter a Gentleman hoſtity, with a bloody Jack : 
| 
Gkur. Help! help! 0 belp 

EDG. What kind of help ? 
„% 33 man. | 
ALS. „ p F 
| | | al 

— ies him on my father ; ] The quartos read, 
threw me on my father. 

The modern editors have correQed the pine as it is now h 
printed, and as 1 ſuppoſe. it to have been originally written. There 

is tragick propriety in Kent's throwing himſelf on the body of a 
deceaſed friend; but this propriety is loſt in the act of clumlily al 

. tumbling a ſon over the lifeleſs remains of his father. STEEVENS. al 

- threw me on my father; | Thus both the quartos, where 
alone this ſpeech is found. Mr. Theobald, and the ſubſequent | 

- editors, read—threw lim on my father. This is a new and diſlinck h 

idea; but.I do not think myſelf warranted to adopt it; the text 


the trumpet ſounded, ] Ihe quartos, where alone this 


reQion, MALONE. e 


I, 


e Leu. e 
Foo. What Mean that bloody knife ? | 


"GENT; 5 £4 "AAS hot, it 3 5 
I came even from the Lake of*— 
A | Who, 898 fo Pe! 8 


GENT. Your lady, fir, your lady: and be ſiſter 
By her is poiſon'd; ſhe confeſſes it.” PS 
'Epm. I was contracted to them both ; all three 
Now warry in an inſtant.* „ 
Ars. Produce their bodies, be | they alive or 


dead! _ 
This Judgement of the beavens, chat wakes us 
ende 
Tonches us not with Pity. : 5 7 Exit Gent, 


. from the Fl of — ] Here the folio, io definnce « of metro 
wn propriety, adds — 


—— O ſhe's dead! STEEVENS, | 

: * Wis, 8 man ? ſpeak. J The folio reads, Who Lead? Sbeat man, 

|  STEEVENS. 

7 = ſhe ne i. Thus the firſt and ſecond folio, 

The Ky has [and hath] confeſs'd it. As theſe readings 
are equally proper, 1 have een the more metrical of the two. 

88 STEEVENS, 


1 Now marry in an infant, ] In the folio, after theſe works: we 
Ve— 


ag. Here comes | Kent. 


| Enter Kent. ; 
and the words—0, is this he, are ſpoken by Albany, jramediately 
alter touches us not with pi. I bave followed the quartos, 
N M ALONE. 
9 This N xc. ] if Shakfpeare had fludied Ariftotle all 
his life, he would not perhaps have been able to mark with more 
precifion the diflind operations of terror and pity, TYRWHITT. 


This is the reading of * folio. The quarios have— This . 
0 ke. e SEEDS 


—_—_ > 
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543 KING LE AR - 
Enter Kent. 


Epo. ; - Here comes Kent, fir, 


ALB. O! it is he.* 
The time will not allow the compliment, 
Which very manners urges. 


ENT: Ils am come 
| To bid my 15 and maſter 3 aye good e 


1s he not here? 


5 - Gras thing of us s forgot — 


Speak, Edmund, N the king ? and 1 wheres 


Cordelia? 
See'ſt thon this objett, Kent? 


Thie bodies „FGONERII. and REGAN are brought i in, 
Kent. Alack, why thus? 


EDM. nod fn; Yet Edmund was beloy'd:* 
The one the other poiſon'd for my fake, 
And after flew herſelf. 

Alz. Even ſo. Cover their faces. 


Ep. I pant for life Some good 1 mean to 


do, 


Deſpite of mine own nature, e ſend - 


9 Here comes Kent, fir. The manner in which Edgar bet 


. mentions Kent, ſeems to require the lines which are inſerted from 


the firſt edition in the foregoing ſcene. N 

* 0! ic is le.] Thus the quartos. Folio: is this he? 
MMALOxX. 

2 Yet Edmund was belov'd: ] Rowe's dying Rake ſuggeſts 10 


bimſelf a ſimilar conſolation, ariſing from the remembrance of 


ſucceſsful gallantry : 
| «© Yet, let not this advantage ſwell thy pride, 
« 1 conquer'd in my turn, in love I triumph'd.”" 
Thus alſo in The Double Marriage by Fletcher : 
© —— this happineſs yet ſtays with me: 
Ko You haye been mine.” STEEVENS, 


— 


8 


th 


lo 


ft 1. i. e. e herſelf, 1 have followed the quarto A. 


KING LEAR, a 


Be brief in b ito 4 callle; ; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear, and on Cordelia: 


Nay, ſend in ume 
mii. ron, O. run 
Epc. To who, my lord?—Who has the office ? 

ſend 

Thy token of reprieve. 3 
Fou. Well thought on; take my ſword, 

Give it the captain.“ 
AlB. Haſte thee, for _ life.* Exit Epcar. 
Ep. He hath commiſſion from thy wife and 

To hang Cordelia in the oeifon; and. 

To lay the blame upon her own deſpair, 

That ſhe fordid herſelf t“ ey 
Arz. The gods defend her! Bear him hence 

awhile, 2, ei gc is borne off. 


4 Give it the 3 The vie read. 
— Take my ſword, the captain, 
Give it the captain, —— ' STEEVENS, | 


Alb. Hefle thee, for thy liſe.] Thus the quartos. Ia the folio 
this ſpeech is improperly acl to Edgar, who had the moment 
before received the token of reprieve, which Edmund enjoined him 
to give the officer, in whoſe cuſtody Lear was.  MAaLoNE, | 


6 That ſhe fordid kerſelf.] To > cats 1 to ee It 10 


uled again in Hamlet, Ad V: + 


„2 did, with deſperate hand, 
Fordo its own life.“ —— STEEVENS. 


Here the folio and quarto B unneceſſarily add— That ſhe fardid 


MALONE. 


Nos 
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. ING 1 


Enter LEAR, 99740 Cornea dead in bis arms ;! 


EDGAR, Officer, and Others, 


LEAR. Howl, howk howl, howl!—O, you are 
men of ſlones; | 
Had your tongues and eyes, 7d oſs them ſo 


- T hat heaven' s vault ſhould crack: 0. ſhe 1 18 gone 


for ever 


I know when one is dead, and whan one Clive: 


She's dead as earth: — Lend me a looking-elaſs; 
If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the ſtone, 


Why, then ſhe lives. 


_ Kent, Is this the promis d end? 
End. Or 1 image of that horror rack 


2 Cordelia dead in Ii ams: This orintels; ne te 


_ the old hiſtorians, retired with victory from the battle which ſhe 


couduAed in ber father's cauſe, and thereby replaced him on the 


| throne : but in a ſubſequent one fought againſt her (after the death 
* of the old king) by the ſons of Goncril and Regan, ſhe was taken, 


and died miſerably in priſon. The poet found this in hiftory, 


and was therefore willing to precipitate. her death, which he knew 


bad happened but a few years after. The diamatick writers of this 


to! gricf at the loſs of her kingdom, the killed herſelf.” " 


age ſuffered as fmall a number of their heroes and heroines to 


eſcape as poſſible; nor could the filial piety of this lady, any more 
than the innoceyce of Ophelia, prevail on Shakſpeare to extend 
ber hf beyond her misfortunes. | STEEVENS, | 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, the original relater.of this fioty, ſays, 
that Cordelia was thrown by her nephews into priſon, „ where, 


* Kent [s this the promis'd end? | 
Edg Or tmagr of that horror ? ] It appears to me that by the 
promiſed end Kent does not mean that concluſion which the ſlate of 
their affairs ſeemed to promile, but the end of the world. In St, 


| Mark's Goſpel, when Ghrift foretels to bis diſciples the end of the 
world, and is defcribiug to them the figns that were to precede, 


a»'d mark the approach of, our final diffolution, he fays, “ For 


in thoſe days ſhall be aſſliction ſuck as was not from the beginning of 


the creation which God created, unty this time, neither ſhall be: 
and afterwards he ſays, Nou ths brother Hall betray the brothy 


I 3 4 * f 
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KING LEAR. Og 851 


TONES Fall. and ceaſe! . 


60 Ad. and Ie ke: the 17 45 Allditn ſhall nile up againſt 
their parents, and ſtall cauſe them to be put to death.” Kent in 


contemplating the unexampled ſcene of exquiſite aflition which 


was then before bim, and the unnatural attempt of Goneril and 


Regan againſt their father's li fe, recolleQs theſe paſſages, and aſks, 


- whether that was the end ofthe world that had been foretold to 
us. 10 which Edgar adds, or only a repreſentation or reſemblauee 


of that horror? 55 
So Macbeth, when he calls upon Banquo, Malcolm, Ke, to 


view Duncan murdered, ſays, 


vp, up, andſee © 
4s The great doom's image!“ 


There is evidently an alluſion to the lame paſſages i in ſcripture, 


In aſpeech of Gloſter' $y which he makes in the ſecond ſcene of * 
fiſt act: 1 | | 


« Theſe late eclipſes in the fun and woon portend”: no good to : 
us; love cools; frie ndſhip falls off; brothers divide; in cities, 
mutinies; in countries, diſcord; in palaces treaſon; and the bond 
crack d 'twixt ſon and father, This villain of mine comes under 
the prediflion 3 there's ſon againſt fal ler; the king falls from the 
bias of nature; there's puny ware child : : We have ſeen. the beſt 


of our time. 


If any criticks ſhould urge it as an objedion to this den 


' that the perſons of the drama are pagans, and of conſequence un- 


acquainted with the ſcriptures, they give Shakſpeare credit for 
more accuracy than I fear he poſſeſſed. M. MASON, 7 : 


This note deſerves the higheft praiſe, and is inſerted in he pre · 
et work with the utmoſt oh ics of gratitude to its author. 
| 155 : | STEEVENS, 


n agree with Mr. Maſoe i in his happy explanation of this 
pallages Ina ſpeech which our poet has put into the mouth of 
young Cliflord in The Second Part of King Hemy VI. a fiwilar 
imagery is found, On ſeeing the dead body of his father, who | 
vas lain in battle by the duke of York, he exclaims, 

„O, let the vile world end, ; 
+ And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 


Knit earth and heaven together! ; - 
No let the general truwpet blow bis blaſt, 
« Particularities and petty ſounds ah - 


© To ceaſe!” 1 
There ; is no trace of theſe lines in. the old ply. on which The. 


Second Part of King Henry Vl. was formed. 


| "mage is again uled tor dclivcation or repreſeotation, io Ling 


Na 4 


8 


Wm: KING LEAR 


Lian, This feather flrs ; 75 Te lives! 111 it Fr ſo, i 
. | Th: 
Ha 7 5. P., I. 1 No counterfeit, bur the true and perfes image K 
of life indeed,” | | - 4315 5 | 1 05 1 
Agaiv, in Henle: „The play is the mage of a murder done 
in Vienna. / F 
Mr. NM. Maſor has got done juſtice ievietigeaions explanationof I 
| theſe words, by not quoting the whole of the paſlage in . 1 
| e up, up, and fee... 
Ie great doom's image! Malcolm! Bauquo! Im 
As from your graves riſe up, and walk like ſprights, Cor 
© To countenance this korrour,"” > 
Here we find disje#i membra poete ; the ſecond and fourth line, wi 
e e furnitbing, us with We very expreſhon of the text. | Ge 
| Maron, Ik 
9 Fall, and ceaſe! 3 1 is looking with attention on the f 
Pains employed by Lear to recover his child, and knows to what 
miſeries be muſt ſurvive, when he finds them to be. ineffeQual; | 
Having theſe images preſent to his eyes aud imagination, be cries Ih 
out, Ralker fall, and ceaſe to be, at once, than continue in exijlence ] 
only lo be wretched,” So, in All's Well, &c. to ceaſe is uſed for to 1 
die : and in Hamlet, the death of majeſty is called « the ceaſe. 1 
majeſty.” | a 
Again, in All's Well that Ends Well: Rs ih 
Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, neſs} or 
„% Both ſuffer under this complaint you bring, | | | 
% And both ſhall ceaſe, without your remedy.” STEFVENS. 
The word is uſed nearly in the ſame ſenſe in a former ſcene of of 
this play: | Th 
i Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea, 
« Or ſwell the curled waters bove the main, 
© That things might change or ceaſe.” Fo 
I doubt, bowever, whether Albany's l is addreſſed to Lear, cal 
| MALONE, bits 
To whom they 1 is it addreſſed ? STeavans, - 9 5 | ne 


There is a paſſage i in the Double Marriage o: Fletcher, which 
| ſupports Steevens's conje dure: Juliana ſays to Virolet. 
++ Be what you pleaſe, this bappineſs yet ſtays with me, 
© You have been mine: —oh my unhappy Wnuns! 
„ Pand,—— Nay break, and dit. | 
ul. I cannot yet; I mult live 
10 Till | ſee this man bleſt in his new love, 
And then—" M. Mason. . 


® Thrs feather firs; ]- So, in The White Devil, or Vittoria Corn | 
bong, 1612; 


1 NG LEA * n 


It is 2 hah that does redeem all ſorrows' 
That ever I have felt. 
C my good maſter ! ratings 
LEAR: Pr ythee, away. 
. NOMOS 6" noble Kent, your friend, 
LrAR. A plague a Pra 1 8 murderers, traitors 
r | 
13 have ſav'd her: now he s gone forever! — 
Cordelia, Cordelia, ſtay a little. Ha! 
What is't thou ſay'ſt ? — Her voice was ever ſoft, 
| Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman: 
I kill'd the ſlave that was a hanging thee. 
Ore. Tis true, my lords, he did. | 
LAKE Did 1 not, fellow? 
| bave ſeen the day, with my good biting faulchion 
I would have made them {kip:* I am old now, 


« Fetch a lookiogualefs,: ſee if hls breath will not Haig its 
or 85 ſome ene from my POR and lay them to his lips.“ 
| STEEVENS. 


"A common experiment of applying A light feather to the lips 
| of a perſon ſuppoſed to be dead, to ſee whether he breathes, 
There is the ſame thought in K. Henry IV, P. II. AR. IV, fe, iv: 

£1 065g By his gates of breath 
„There lies a downy feather, which Airs not. 1 | 
And to expreſs a total ſtillneſs in the air, in Donne's poem, 
called 7ke Calm, there is the like ſentiment; which Jonſon, in 
bis converſation. with e of Hawthornden, . com- 
mended: — 
_—_— in one place lay | | 
41 Feathers and duft, to-day and yeſterday,” WualIEV. 


2 


— murderers, traitors all!] Thus the Thugs The quartos 
read — murderous traitors all. M ALONE. | 


A have ſeen the day, with my good biting faulekion | 
\ I would have mare them ſlips] It is difficult for an author 
who never peruſes his firft works, to avoid repeating ſome of the 
5 ſame ought in his later produRions. What Lear. bas m5 wes 


— . er er ar 


354 | KING LEAR. 


One of them we behold.* 


had been anticipated by Jullice Shatlow in The Merry Wives of 


| Windſor: „I have ſeen the time with my long ſword 1 would 
| wy made you foar tall fellows {kip like rats. " ny is again "Ren 


4 
. 


And theſe ſame croſſes ſpoil me. — Who are you? 


Mine eyes are none o' che N . tell you 


ſtraight, 


EKENT. If fortune brag a two. ſhe lov and 


hated. 


LEAR. this is a dull fight: * 3 not Kent! 
KENT. | The fame: 


Your ſervant Kent: Where i is your ſervant Caing? 


LEAR. He's a good fellow, I can tell you that; 


He 1 ſtrike, and quickly too: SEE Gs and 


rotten, 
_ Kent. No, my good lord; Lam the very man; — 
Lear. I'll ſee that ftraight. i 


K ENT. That, from your firſt of difference and 
de. 


Otkello- 


4 


1 hes ſeen the day 
„ That with this little arm and this good ſword | 
„have made my way,” Kc. . STEEVENS. 


1 brag of two ſhe lov'd and hattd, 

ne of them. we behold, ] 1 ſuppoſe by the two whom fortune 
once loved, and then hated, Kent means, Lear and himſelf; and 
that each of them, looking on the other, ſaw a rare cs of 


ber caprice. He may, however, be only thiuking of Lear, the 


objed of her haie. 
This is the reading of the falls: The quartos read . lov'd or 


bated ; and they may be right, if the ee Jaſt gives be 
the true one, MALONE, 1 | 


6 This is @ dull IgA] This paſſage is ; wanting in che 8 


So, in Macbeth : 
This is a ſorry Gove,” STEEVENS, 


77 » of W and #1691 Wocay ſor wisfortanes. 
Wares 


— wed 


> KING LEAR. >” 


: 


Have follow'd your ſad lleps. e : 
ou | EK You are welcome bither. 
Kenr. Nor no man elſe; * all's cheerleſs, dark, 
nd and deadly. — _ l 
Your eldeſt dnughters have fore-doom'd em- 
* eee, 
nt? And deſperately | are dead. EVE 
le; . e ſo I think. 


Alz. He knows not what he ſays; and vain it is 
That we preſent us; w- Ha. 
þps. Very bootleſs. 


Enter an Officer. Y 


Orr. Edmund is dead. my lord. 
A. | - - Thats dat a rifle here, — 
You: lords, and noble friends, know our intent. 
What combart to this great decay MOV. come, 
ould : 


150 The quartos vand 2 


That from your life of e and decay. srrkvzxs. 


* Nor no man elſe; Kent _— I welcomes ! Mo, nor no man 
elſe. MALon B. | 


ben ebd. din fibe, Thus the quarios. Tbe folio 


tune TO fordone. : = 
and Have fore-doom'd themſelves is — have anticipated their own doom, 

e of To ſordo is to deſtroy. So, in Taylor, the watetopoet's charaQer 
the of a ſtrumpet: | 


80 deſperately had ne er fordone themſelves,” 
Again, in 4 Warning for faire Women, &c. 1599 : Speak who 
has done this deed ? thou SOR: not append *yieih haſt thou ?”” 
1 e 


0 97 | 
n be, 


1108, See Vol. VII. p. 168, n. g. MALONE.. 


— ke ſays 1 The n read — he Jets, which may be | | 
Tight, STEgEvEns, ; 5 


: What . 60 this «great decay wy” „ee This & w ae 


rex. 
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Shall be applied: For us, we will reſign, 
During the hfe of this old majeſty, 5 
2 him our abſolute power : — You, to your rights 
5 To EDGAR and Kkxyr. 
Wich boot. and ſuch addition as your honours 


Have more than merited. * — All friends ſhall taſte -4 

The wages of their virtue, and all foes vn 

The cup of their deſervivgs. — 0, ſee, ſee! of 1 

Lan. And my poor fool is hang d!* No, no, - 

| no life: be 10 

2 def 

is Lear, whom Shakſpeare poetically calls ſo, and means the ſame tha 

as if he had ſaid, this piece of . e this ruin'd majeſy, wh 

 STEEVENS, 1 

all 

A 3 3 in which Cloſter laments Lear's frenzy, au 

fully ſupports Mr, Steevens's interpretation: 

| «© O ruin'd piece of nature! This great world of 

| © Shall ſo wear out to nought.“ ha 

| Again, in Julius Ceſar: | | in 

| 1 Tiovu art the ruins of the nobleſt man, * Ke, Mita ut 

e 00 your Tights ; 

With boot, and ſuck addition as your honours th 

Have more than merited.] Theſe lines are relied to Kent Fr 

as well as to Edgar, elſe the word konours would not have been 10 
in the plural number. By honours is meant honourable conduf. 

| M. Mason. N 

With boot,] With 3 with increaſe. JOHNSON; h 

And my poor fool is hang'd!] This, is an expreſſion of tender. a 

nels for his dead Cordelia (not his fool, as ſome have thought a 

on whoſe lips he is ſtill intent, and dies 9 while he is ſearch- v 

. 10g there for indications of life. , 


Poor fool, in the age of Shakſpeare, was an expreſſion of en · 
dearment, So, in his Antony and Cleopatra | 
6 poor venomous fool. | 
« Be angry and deſpatch.” —— | | 
Again, in King Henry . 1 14 SON . 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean.” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
And, pretty fool, it ſtinted and faid — ay.“ | 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, where Julia is ſpeaking 
of her lover Proteus: 
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Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat, have life, 
And thon no breath at all? 'O, thon wilt come no 
more, 


10 Alas, poor fool?! we 1 40 1 plty him?" | 

1 way add, that the Foo! of Lear was long ago bers 
Having filled the ſpace allotted bim in the arrangement of the 
play, he appears to have been ſilently withdrawn in the 6th ſcene 
of the 3d a&;—That the thoughts of a father, in the bittereſt of 
| all moments, while his favourite child lay dead in his arms, ſhould 
| zecur io the antick who had formerly diverted him, has ſomewhat 
in it that T cannot reconcile to the 1000 of genuine ſorrow aud 
deſpair, 

Beſides this, Cordelia was receutly deed; but we know. not 
| that the Foo! bad ſuffered in the ſame manner, nor can imagine 
why be ſhould. The party adverſe to Lear was little intereſted 
in the fate of his jefter. The only uſe of him was to conttaſt aud 
alleviate the ſorrows of his maſter; and, that purpoſe being fully 
anſwered, the poet's ſolicitude about him was at an end, 

The term poor fool might indeed bave miſbecome the Wann 
of a vaflal commiſerating the untimely end of a princeſs; but 
bas no impropriety when uſed by a weak, old, diſtracted king, 
in whoſe mind the diſtinctions of nature only ſurvive, while be is 
uiterivg his laſt frantick exclamations over a murdered daughter, 5 

Should the foregoing remark, however be thought erroneous, 
the reader will forgive it, as it ſerves to introduce ſome _contra- 
ditory obſervations from a critick, ia whoſe taſte and judgement 
too much confidence cannot eafily be placed. STEEVENS, 


NE. 


ent 
en 


1 confeſs, I am one of thoſe who have {thought that Lear means 
his Fool, and not Cordelia. If he means Cordelia, then what 1 
have always conſidered as a beauty, is of the ſame kind as the 
accidental ſtroke of the pencil that produced the foam.—Lear's 
aſſedionate remembrance of the Fool in this place, I uſed to think, 
was one of thoſe ſtrokes of genius, or of nature, which are ſo ofica 
found in Shakſpeare, and in him only. IE 


Lear appears to have a patticular affedtion for this Fool, whoſe 
fidelity in attending him, and endeavouriug to divert him in his 
diſtreſs, ſeems to deſerve all his kindneſs, 

Poor fool and knave, ſays he, in the mildſt of the wunder- lers. . 
T have one part in my heart that's ſorry yet for thee. 5 


It does not therefore appear to me, to be allowing too much 

| conſequence. to. the Foo!, in making Lear beftow a thought on 
ing him, even when in fill greater diſtreſs. Lear is repreſented as a 
| pood-uatured, e and rather weak old man, it is the 91d 
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Never, never, never, never, never! — 
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age of a cocker'd ſpoilt boy. There is no impropriety in eiving 
to ſuch a charaQter thoſe tender. domeſtic affedions, which would 
ill become a more heroick charaQet, ſuch as Othello, Macbeth, 
or f rien gs OR Regs obs 
The words, — No, no, no life; I ſuppoſe to..be ſpoken, not 
| tenderly, but with paſſion : Let nothiug now live ;—let there be 
univerſal deftrution ; - Why jnould a dog, a horſe, a rat havt lift, 
and thou no breath at alls? : . 
It may be obſerved, that as there was a nec eſſity, the neceſſiy 
of propriety at leaſt, that this Fool, the favourite of the author, 
of Lear, and conſequently of the audience, {hould not be loſt or 
forgot, it ought to be known what became of him — However, 
it -muſt be acknowledged, that we cannot infer much from thence: 
| Shakſpeare is not always aitentive to finiſh the figures of hit 
groups. „ | FV 
I have only to add, that if an actor, by adopting the interpre- 
tation mentioned above, of applying the words poor fool to Cordelia, 
the audience would, I ſhould imagine, think it a ftrange mode of 


_ expreſling the grief and affedion of a father for his dead daughter, Asa 
and that daughter a queen. — The words poor fool, are undoubt- 
edly expreſſive of endearment; and Shakſpeare himſelf, in another Aga 


place ſpeaking of a dying animal, calls it poor dappled fool; but 
it never is, nor never can be, uſed with any degree of propriety; 
but to commilerate {ome very inferior object, which may be loved, 
without much eſteem or reſpe&. Six JOSHUA REvNOLDS, | 
It is not without ſome reluQance that I expreſs my diſſeut from 
the friend whoſe vame is ſubſcribed to the preceding note; whole 


obſervations on all ſubjeQs of criticiſm and taſte are ſo ingenious l 
and juſt, that poſterity may be at a lofs to determine, whether his Met 
conſummate {kill and execution in his own art, or his judgement a 
on that and other kindred arts, were ſuperior. But magis amica veritds 
ſhould be the motto of every editor of Shakſpeare; in confor- 
mity to which I muſt add, that I have not the ſmalleſt doubt that per 
Mr. Steevens's interpretation of theſe words is the true one, The * 
paſſage indeed before us appears to me ſo clear, and ſo inapplicable po 
to any perſon but Cordelia, that I fear the reader may think any 
further comment on it altogether ſuperfluous, Ee * 
It is obſervable that Lear from the time of his entrance in this 
ſcene to his uttering theſe words, aud from thence to his death, ii 
wholly occupied by the loſs of his daughter. He is diverted indeed . 
from it for a moment by the intruſion of Kent, who forces bimſelf 1 
on his notice; but he inſtantly returns to his beloved Cordelia, Ky 


over whoſe dead body he continues to hang. He is now himſelf 


1 


pray you, undo this button: Thank you, fir,— _ 


vin 


uld in the agony of death; and ſurely at ſuch a time, hes he ene 


i juſt breaking, it would be highly unnstural that he ſhould think 


eth 
| of his fool. But the great and deciſive objeQion to ſuch a ſuppoſition . \ 
not is that which Mr. Steevens has mentioned; that Lear has juſt ſeen | 
e be bis daughter hanged, baving uvfortunately been admitted too late 
1 | to preſerve her lite, though time enough o puniſh the perpetrator | „ 
| of the act: but we have no authority whatſocver for ſuppoling bis 
{ity Fool hanged allo. , _ „ 1 RES 
hor, Whether the expreſſion - po fool can be applied with propriety 
t or only to inferior objefts, for whom we have not much reſpeA or eftrem, 
ver, is not, I conceive, the queſtion. Shakſpeare does not always uſe 
net; | bis terms with ſtrick proptiety, but he is always the beſt commen- 
big  tator on himſelf, and he certaioly las applied this term in another 
| place to the young, the beautiful, and innocent. Adonis, the obje& 
pres of ſomewhat more than the efteem of a goddeſs : | ES 
elia, ++ For pity now {he can no more detain him; | 2 
le of 4 The poor fool prays her that he may depart.“ 9 
iter, Again, though leſs appolitely, in Twelfth Nights + 
ubt⸗ Alas, poor fool, how have they baffled thee!“ 
ther Again, in Muck Ado about Nothings _ 
but Lady, you bave a merry heart. i ES ABT 0 CIP: We. 
iety; % Beat. Yes, my lord, I thank it, poor fool, it keeps 
ved, on the windy fide of care. 8 of 
Again, in The Winter's Tale? 
from do not weep, good fools, 
hole „ There is no cauſe,” Sa 
ious In Romeo and Juliet a ſimilar term of endearment is employed. 
bn PMercutio, ſpeaking of Romeo, whom certainly be both eſteemed 
nent znd loved, ſays EE RAY | TD TS 
ita 4 The ape is dead, aud I muſt cov jure him.. 
for- Nor was the phraſeology which has occaſioned this long note, 
that peculiar to Shakſpeare. It was long before his time incorporated. 
The in our language; as appears from the following pallage in the old 
-able poem entitled The Hiftory of Romens and Juliet, 15622 „ 
any ea, he forgets himſelfe, ne is the wreich ſo bolde | 
| +» © Toaſk her name that without force doth him in bondage | 
this hold; bh EE o 44; | 8 5 
h, is „ Ne how to unlooſe his bondes doth the poor fool deyiſe, 4 
deed But only ſceketh by her fight to feed his hungry eyes.” 
nſeif In old Engliſh a foot and an innocent were ſynonymous terms. 
elia, Hence probably the peculiar uſe of the exprefſion-- poor fo. In 


pleſs innocence!  MALONE, ; „ N . 1 N ä | 
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Do yon ſee is? bel on i her,—logk, her lips. 
Look there, look there! — [He dia 
Epc. He faints! — - My lord, my lord, = 
KENT. Break, heart; I pr'ythee, breax!% | 
Epc. | Look up, my lord, 
\ Kent. Vex not his ghoſt: O, let him paſs! * be 
hates him, 

That would upon the rack of this rough world! 
Stretch him out longer. 
EDG. 1255 O, he is gone, indeed. 
KEN T. The wonder is, he hath endur'd ſo long: 


7 Pray you, undo this button 2 1 The rev. Dr. £7. Warton judici. 

ouſly obſerves, that the ſwelling and heaving of 00 heart is des 

ſcribed by this moſt expreſſive circumſtance, | 

So, in The Honeſt Lawyer, 1616: 

«Geol my eat! 5 

1 « It beats ſo it has broke my buttons.” | 

Again, in King Richard III: 

Ah, cut my lace aſunder, e 

That my pent heart may have ſome ſrope to hw; 

„ Or elſe I ſwoon with this dead-killing deus! Hop 

Again, in The Winter's Tale: | 

| „O, cut my lace ; leſt my 8 cracking it, 

. Break too! —— 

and, as Mr. Malone adds, from N. Field's 4 Woman's a Wealhirs 

E cock, 1612: | 9 

& —— ſwell heart! buttons fly open! | 

0 Thagks geutle doublet, _ my heart had broke.” | 

| STEEVEN, 


| * Do you ſee this? &c, ] This 1 and the following hemiſtich, 
are not in the quartos. After thank you, fir, they have only the 
interjedtion 0, five times repeated, MALONE, 


Brea l. heart; Kc. ] This line is in the quartos given to (he 
Viet! Lear, MALONE. | 


2 mo — 0, let him paſs ! ] See p 4s. n. 8. MALONE, | 
— thitough world — Thus all the copies, Mr. Pope 
chivged it to rough, but, perhaps, witbout neceſhcy, This tough 
| ge is > this ebqurate rigie world. | STERVENS, 8 

| 2 1 


KING LEA „ „ 


He but uſurp'd bis Dh” 


IB. Bear them from hence. Our preſent bu- | 
fineſs- _ 
Is general woe, Friends of my ſoul, you een 
[/0 KENT and EDPGA B. 
S Rulein this realm, and the gor'd flate ſuſtain, 79 


KenT. I have a journey, fir, ſhortly to 80; 
My maſter calls, and I muſt not ſay, no.“ 


Alz. The weight of this ſad time we muſt obey 3 
capa what we reel, not what we ought to fay. 


8 | | 
13 muſt m not YN no. f The NE EY lies bave ſuppoſed 
that Keot expires after he has repeated theſe two laſt lines; but the 
ſpeech rather appears to be meant for a deſpairing than a dying 
| man; and as the old editions give no marginal direction ſor his 
death, I have forborn to inſert auy. | 
| rake this opportunity of retraQting a dedtvration which. I had | 
formerly made on the faith of another perſon, viz, that the quartos, 
1608, were exaQly alike, I have fince diſcoveted that ey vary | 
one from another in many inftances, STEEVENS. | 


udici. 
$ des 


2 


The ſecond folio, at the end of this 3 bis the wotd— 
Dyes, in the margin, RITSON, | | 


Kent in his entrance in chis ſcene ſays, | 
t | am come | 

« To bid my king and maſter aye good night; 3— | 
but this, like the ſpeech before us, only marks the deſpondency of 
the ſpeaker, The word ſhortly i. . ſome time hence, at no very 
diflant period,] decifively proves, that the poet did not mean to 
xVEns, make him die on the ſcene, He merely ſays, that he ſhall not live. 
2 long, and therefere cannot undertake the office aſſigned. i him 
niſlich, The marginal diredios, he dies, was firſt introduced * che | 
aly the E ipnoranc editor of the lecond folio, MALONE. 


j Tie weight of this ſad time Kc.] This ſpeech tices the au- 


caller. 


to dhe thority of 5 old quarto is rightly placed to Albany: in the edition 
by the players, it is given to Edgar, by whom, I doubt not, it 
was of cuftom ſpoken. And the caſe was this: he who played 

- Pope | Edgar, being a more favourite actor than he who performed 


Albany, in ſpite of decorum it was 1 Proper be ſhould have 
| te lat word,  THEOBALD. 
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is toug 


. 36s e 
The oldeſt hath borne moſt: we, that are yonng, 


Shall never ſee ſo much, nor live ſo long. 
1 | [Exeunt, with à dead march 


the 
pel 
1 a | „ | 10 
| © The tragedy of Lear is defervedly celebrated among the dramu tha 
of Shakſpeare, There is perhaps no play which keeps the attention | 
ſo Rrongly fixed; which ſo much agitazes our paſſions, and interefy ſul 
our curiolity, The artful involutions of diſtinct interefls, the thi 
firiking oppoſition of contrary charaQers, the ſudden changes of ye 
fortune, and the quick ſucesſſion of events, fill the mind with 2 ju 
perpetual tumult of indignation, pity, and hope. There is no ſu 
ſcene which does not contribute to the aggravation of the diſtreſi OP 
or condud of the adion, and ſcarce a line which does not conduce wi 
to the progreſs of the ſcene. So powerful is the current of the la 
| poet's imagination, that the mind, which once yentures within it, on 
is hurried irreſiſtibſy along. WR YES | = iu 
On the ſeeming improbability of Lear's condud, it may be | 
obſerved, that he is repreſented according to hiſtories at that time of 
vulgarly received as true. And, perhaps, if we turn our thought in 
upon the barbarity and ignorance of the age to which this flory is þ 
referred, it will appear not ſo unlikely as while we eſtimate Lear | le 
mauriers by our own. Such preference of one daughter to another, Ir 
or reſignation of dominion on ſuch conditions, would be yet cre» 
_ dible, if told of a petty prince of Guinea or Madagaſcar, Shak th 
ſpeare, indeed, by the mention of his earls and dukes, has given if 
us the idea of times more civilized, and of life regulated by ſofter ” 
manners; and the truth is, that though he ſo nicely diſcriminates, th 
and ſo minutely. deſcribes the js, of men, he commonly le 
neglects and confounds the characters of ages, by mingling cuſtom | 
ancient and modern, Engliſh and foreign, „ pl 
My learned friend Mr, Warton, who has in The Adventurer " 
very mivutely criticiſed this play, remarks, that the inſtances of . 
cruelty, are too ſavage and ſhocking, and that the intervention of 3 
Edmund deftroys the ſimplicity of the ſtory. Theſe objedion * 
may, I think, be anſwered, by repeating, that the cruelty of the N 
daughters is an hiſtorical fad, to which the poet has added little, v 
having only drawn it into a ſeries. by dialogue and aQion, But! 4 
am vot able to apologize with equal plaukbility for the extruſion F 
of Glofter's eyes, which ſeems an a& too horiid to be endured in | 
dramatick exhibition, and ſuch as muſt always compel the mind 
to relieve its diſtreſs by incredulity. Yet let it be remembered 
that our author well knew what would pleaſe the audience foo 0 
v» hich he wrote, be V q 
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| The injury done by Edmund to ine fimplicity of the adiod 10 


abundanily recompenſed by the addition of variety, by the att 
with which he is made to co-operate with the chief deſign, and 
the opportunity which he gives the poet of combining perfidy with 
perfidy, and connecting the wicked ſon with the wicked daughters, 
to impreſs this important moral, that villaivy is never at a flop, 
that crimes lead to crimes, and at laſt terminate in ruin, T 
But though this moral be incidentally enforced, Suakſpeare has 
ſuffered the virtue of Cordelia to periſh in a juft cauſe, contrary to 
the natural ideas of juſtice, to the hope of the feader, and, what is 
yet more ſtrange, to the faith of chronicles, Yet this conduR is 
juſtified by The. Spectator, who, blames Tate for giving Cordelia 
ſucceſs and happineſs in his alteration, and declares, that, in his 
opinion, the Tragedy has loſt half its beauty, Dennis has remarked, 
whether juſtly or not, that, to ſecure the fivourable reception of 
Cato, the town was porſoned with muck falſe and abominable criticiſm, 
and that endeavours had been uſed to diſcredit and decry poetical 
juſtice, A play in which tlie wicked proſper, and the virtuous 
miſcarry, may doubtleſs be good, becauſe it is a juſt repreſentation 
of the common events of human life: but fince all reaſonable be- 
ings naturally love juſtice, I cannot eafily be perſuaded, that the - 
obſervation of juſtice makes a play wolle; or, that if other excel. 
lencies are equal, the audience will not always riſe better pleaſed 
from the final triumph of perſecuted virtue, 
Io the preſent caſe the publick bas decided.“ Cordelia, from 
the time of Tate, has always retired with victory and felicity. And, 
if my ſenſations* could add any thing to the general ſuſf;age, [ 
might relate, I was many years ago ſo ſhocked by Cordelia's death, 
that I know not whether I ever endured to read again the laſt 
ſceoes of the play till I undertook to reviſe them as an editor, 
There is another controyerly among the criticks concerning this 
play. It is diſputed whether the predominant image in Lear's diſ- 
ordered mind be the Joſs of his kingdom or the cruelty of his 
daughters, Mr. Murphy, a very judicious critick, has evinced by 


ere of particular paſſages, Lat the cruelty of his daughters is 


primary ſource of his diſtreſs, add that the loſs of royalty affe as 
bim only as a ſecondary and ſubordinate evil. He obſerves with 
great juſtneſs, that Lear would move our compaſſion but little, did 
ve not rather conſider the ivjured father than the degraded king. 
The tory of this play, except the epiſode of Edmund, which is 
derived, I think, from Sidney, is taken originally from Geoffry | 


br. Johnſon should rather have ſaid that the managers of che 
theatres-royal have decided, and the publick has been obliged to ac. 
Quieſce in their deciſion. The altered play has the upper gallery on 


its ſide; the original drama was patronized by Addiſon: 


Victrix cauſa Diis placuit, ſed victa Catoni. STEVENS. 


Oo 2 


mences in p. 69, b, and is related in the following words: 
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of Monmouth, whom Holioſhed generally copied; but perbit 
immediately from an old hiftorical ballad. My reaſon for belierin 
that the play was poſterior to the ballad, rather than the ballad n 
the play, is, that the ballad bas nothing of Shakſpeare's nodum 
_ tempeſt, which is too Rriking to have been omitted, and that it fol. 
lows the chronicle; it has the rudiments of the play, bat none of 
its awplifications : it firſt hinted Lear's madneſs, but did not array it | 
iu circumſtances, The writer of the ballad added ſomething to the 
_ hiſtory, which is a proof that he would have added more, if more 
bad occurred to his mind, and more muſt have occurred if he bad 
Teen Sbakſpeare, Joho“. EN 
I)! be epiſode of Gloſter and bis ſons is borrowed from Sidney 
Arcadia, in which we find the following chapter, which is ſaid 10 
be entitled, in the firft edition of 1590, „ The pitifal! Rate and 
florie of the Paphlagonian urkinde king, and his kind ſoune: fir 
related by the ſonne, then by the bliod father“ | 
lu the ſecond edition printed in folio in 1593, there is no diviſion 
of chapters. There the ſtory of the king of Paphlagonia com- 


lt was in the kingdome of Galacia, the ſeaſon being (as in 
the depth of winter) very cold, and as then ſodainely growne to fo 
extteame and foule a ftorme, that neuer any winter (I thinke) | 
brought foorth a fowler child; ſa that the princes were euen 
compelled by the baile, that the pride of the winde blew into 
their faces, to ſeeke ſome ſhrowding place, which a certaine hollow | 
rocke offering ynto them, they made it their ſhield againſt the tem- 

peſts furie, And ſo flaying there, till the violence thereof un 
paſſed, they heard the ſpeach of a couple, who, not perceiving | 
them, (being bidde within that rude canzpy) belde a fraunge and 
pitifull diſputation, which made them fleppe out; yet in {uch ſort, 
as they might ſee vnſeene. There they perceaued an aged man, 
and a young, fcarcely come to the age of a man, boch poorely 
arayed, extreamely weather-beaten; the olde man blinde, the 
young man leading him: and yet through, all thoſe miſeries, in 
boch there ſeemed to appeaie a kinde of nobleneſſe, not ſutable 
to that zHidion. But the firft words they heard, were theſe of the 
old man. Well, Leonaius, (ſaid he) ſince I cannot perſwade thee 
to leade mee to that which ſhould end my griefe, and thy trouble, 
let me now entreat thee to leaue me: feare not, my miſerie cannot 
be greater then it iz, and nothing doth become me but miſerie; 
feare not the danger of wy blind ſteps; I cannot fall worſe then 1 
am. And doo not, Ipray tkee, doo not obſtinately continue to 
_ infe@ thee with my wretchednes, But flie, flie from this region, 
| onely worthy of me, Deare father, (anſwered he,) doo not take 

away from me the onely remnant of wy happineſſe: while I haue 
power to doo you ſeruice, Jam noi wholly miſerable. Ah, my 
_ fonne, (faid he, aud with that he groned, as if ſorrow Araue te 
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breake his harte,] how euill fits it me to have Wel A e and 


how much doth thy kindueſſe vpbraide my wickedneſſe! Theſe 
dolefull ſpeeches, and ſome others to like purpoſe, (well ſhowing 


d to 
5 they bad not bene borne to the fortune they were in,) moued the 
fol. prioces to goe out vnto them, and aſke the younger, what they 
0 of | were, Sirs, (anſwered he, with a good grace, and made the. more 
wit apreeable by a certain noble kinde of pitiouſnes) 1 ſee well you. 
the are ſtraungers, that know not our miſerie, ſo well here knowne, 
ore that no man dare know, but that we mult be miferable. In deede 
had | our flate is ſuch, as though nothing is ſo needful vnto vs as pittie, 

yet nothing is more daungerous vnto vs, then to wake our ſelues ſo 
199 knowne as may flirre pittie. But your preſence promiſeth, that 
dis cruelty ſhall not ouer-runne hate. And if it did, in truth our 
* ſtate is ſoncke below the degree of feare. i AC 
br Tbis old man whom 1 leade, was lately rightfull prince of 

this countrie of Paphlagonia, by the hard-barted vngrateſuines of 
805 a ſonne of his, depriued, not onely of his kingdome ( whereof no 
any forraine forces were euer able to ſpoyle him) but of his fight; the 

| riches which vature graunts to the pooreſt creatures. Whereby, 
« is and by other his ynoaturall dealings, he hath been driven to ſuch 
9 fo gnete, as even now he would haue had me to haue led him to the 
ike) | toppe of this rocke, thence to caſt bimſelfe headlong to death: and 
* lo would have made me, who receiued wy life of him, to be the 
jute worker of his deſtrudion. But noble gentlemen, (ſaid be) if either 
156 of you haue a father, and feele what duetifull affeQion is cngraffed_ 
8 in a lonnes heart, let me entreate you to conuay this afflided 
way prince to ſome place of reſt and ſecuritie. Amongſt your worthie 
ning actes it ſhall be none of the leaſt, that a king, of ſuch might and 
* fame, aud fo vojuſtlie oppreſſed, is in any ſort by you relieued. 
fort, {+ But before they coulde make him aunſwere, his father begau 
unn to ſpeake. Ah, my ſonne, (ſaid he) how euill an hiſtorian are | 
rely You, chat leaue out the chief knot of all the diſcourſe? my wicked- 
N nes, my wickednes. And if thou doeſt it to ſpare my ears, (the 
„ in onely ſenſe now left me proper for knowledge, ) aſſure thy ſelfe 
able chou doeft miſtake me. And I take witueſſe of tbat ſunne which 
* the | You ſee, (with that be caſt vp his blinde cies, as if he would hunt 
thee for light,) and wiſh my ſelfe in worſe caſe then I doe wiſh wy. 
ible, ſelſe, which is as euill as may bee, if I ſpeake vatruely, that no- 
ok | thing is lo welcome to my thoughts, as the publiſhing of my ſhame. 
rie; Therefore know you, gentlemen, {to whome from my heart I 
en 1 viſh that I may not proue ſome ominous foretokeu of misfortune 
e to 10 baue met with ſuch a miſer as I am,) that, whatſocuer my fonne | 
ion, {6 God, that truth bindes me to reproch bim with the name of my 
take | fon!) hath ſaide, is true. But beſides thofe' truthes, this allo is 
haue true; that hauing had in lawfull martiage, of a mother fitte to 
my beate roiall children, this ſonne, (ſuch a one as partly you ſee, 


aud better ſhall knowe by my ſhort declaration,) and ſo cnjoyed 
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ths e in the TEA; of bim, 1 un * was grown to ivftife 
their expe&ations, {ſo as I needed envie no father for the chief, 
comfort of mortalitie, to leaue an other ones ſelfe after me,) | 
was carricd by a baſtard ſonne of mine (if at leaſt Þ bee bounde to 
beleeue the words of that baſe woman my concubine, his mothe, 
firſt to willike, then to bate, laftly to deſtroy, or to doo my bel 
to deftroy, this: ſonne (1 thinke you thinke) vndeſeruing deftiuAion, 
What waies he vſed to bring me to it, if I ſhoulde tell you, | 
thoulde tediouſlie trouble you with' as much poiſonous bypocriſi, 
deſpe rate fraud, ſmooth malice, hidden ambition, and lmiling enuie, 
as in auy lung: -perion could be harbored. But J liſt it not; vo 
remembraunce of uaughtinefſe delightes me, but mine Owne; and 
me thivkes, the acculing bis trappes might in ſome manner ei. 
caſe my fault, which certainclie 1 loth to doo. But the concluſion 
0 is, that 1 gaue order to. ſome ſeruauntes. of mine, whom I thought 
as apte for ſuch chazities as my ſelfe, to lead him out into a fonel, 
and there 10 kill him. 

But thoſe theeves (beiter natured to my ſonne than my ſelf 
ſpared his life, letting him goe, to learne to live poorlie: which 
he did, giuing himſelſe to be a private ſoldier, in a counttey 
here by. But as be was ready to be greatlie aduaunced for ſome 
noble pecces of ſeruice which he did, he heard newes of me: 
| who, dronke in my affeRion to that ee and vnvaturall ſoone 


of mine, ſuffered my ſeife ſo to be gouerned by him, that all fa | 


. ours 2nd puniſhments paſſed by him; all offices, and places df 
importance, diſtributed to bis fauourites; ſo that ere I was aware, 
1 had left my ſelfe nothing but the name of a king : which he 
| ſhortly wearie of ioo, with manje indignities, if any thing may 
be called an indignitie, which was laide vppon me, threw me out 
of my ſeate, and pu: out my eies; and then, proud in his tirannie, 
let me goe.. neither impriſoning nor killing we: but rather de. 
lighting io make me fecle my miſerie; miſerie in deede, if euet 
there were any; full of vretchedueſſe, fuller of diſgrace, and 
fulleſt of guiltines : And as he came to the crowne by ſo vniul 
meanes, as vniufilie he kept it, by, force of ſtraunger ſouldiers in 
_ cittadels, the neſtes of urannie, and murderers of libertie; dil. 
arming all his own counirimen, that no man durfi ſhew bimſelft 
a well- wille r of mine; io lay the truth, (I thinke) few. of them 
beins (6, conlidering my cruell felly to my good ſonne, aud 
fooliſh kindneſſe to my vokind baſtard: but if there were any who 
felt a pitty of ſo great a fall, and had yet any ſparkes of voſlaine 
duety lefie in them towards me, yet durſt they not ſhewe it, 
fearcely with giving mee almes at their doores ; which yet was the 
onely ſulterauvce of my diftrefſed life, no body daring to ſhow 
ſo much charitie, as to lende mee a hande to guide my darke 
ſteppes: ul his ſonne of mine, (God knowes, woorthy of amore 
| reren; and moie e fache. forgetting wy abhominable 
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vronges, not -recking daunger, and negle ding the preſent good 


way hee was in of doing himlſelfe good, came hether to doo this 
kind office you ſee him perfortne towardes me, to my vuſpeakable 
griefe; not only becauſe his kindnes 1s a glaſſe euen to my blind 
cies, of my naughtines, but that, aboue all griefes, it greeues me 
he ſhould deſperatlie aduenture the loſſe of his well deſeruing life 

for mine, that yet owe more to fortune for my deſerts; as if hee 


would cary mudde in a cheft of chriſtall. For well 1 know, he that 
now taigneth, bowe much ſocuer {and with good reaſon ) he defpiſeth 
me, of all men deſpiſed, yet hee will not let flippe any aduantaye to 
make away him, whoſe juſt title, enobled by courage and goodnes, 
may one day ſhake the ſeate of a neuer-ſecure tyrannie. . And for 
this cauſe I craued of him to leade mee to the toppe of this rocke, 
indeede I muſt confeſſe, with meaning to free him from fo ſerpentine 
a companion as lam. But he finding what I purpoſed, onely therein 
fince he was borne, ſhewed himſelfe diſobedient vnto mee. And now, 
gentlemen, you haue the true florie, which I pray you publiſh to the 
world, that my miſchieuous proceedings may bee the glotie of his 


liall pietie, the onely reward now left for ſogreate a merite.' And if ; 


it may be, let me obtaine that of you, which my ſonne denies me: for 
neuer was there more pity in ſauing any, then in ending me: both 
becauſe therein my agonies ſhall ende, and ſo ſhall you preſerue this 
excellent young man, who els wilfülly followes his owe ruine. _ 
„The matter in it ſelfe lamentable, lamentably exprefied by the 


| old prince, which needed not take to himſelfe the geſtures of pitie, 


ſince his face could not put of the makes thereof, greatly moued 
the two princes to compaſhon, which coulde not flay in ſuch harts 
25 theirs without ſeeking remedie. But by and by the occaſion was 
preſented: for Plexirtus { ſo was the baſtard called] came thether 
with fortie horſe, onely of purpoſe to wurder this brother; of 
whoſe comming he had ſoone aduertiſement, aud thought no eyes 
of ſufficient credite in ſuch a matter, but his one; and therefore. 
came himſelfe to be aQor, and ſpedator. And as ſoone as bee 
came, not regarding the weake (as hee thought) garde of but two. 
men, commaunded ſome of his followers to ſet their handes to his, 
in the killing of Leonatus. © But the young prince, though not 
otherwiſe armed but with a ſworde, howe falſely foeuer he was 


dealt with by others, would not betray biw ſelfe; but bravely _ 


drawing it out, made the death of the firſt that aſſayled him warne 
bis fellowes to come more watily after him. But then Pyrocles and 
Muſcdorus were quickly become parties, (ſo iuſt a deſence deſerving 
a3 much as old friendſhip,) and fo did behave them among that 


tompanie, more iniurious then valiant, that many of them loſt their 


lives for their witked waiſter. HE, EN. N | 
Vet perhaps had the number of them at laſt prevailed, if the 
Ling of Pentus (lately by them made fo) had not come vnlooked 
ker to their ſuccour, Wha hauing had a dreame which had Cat 
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his imagination vehemently vpon ſome great daunger preſently 0 
follow thoſe two princes wbom hee mott dearely loued, was come 
in all haſt, following as wel as he could their track with a hundreh 
horſes, in that countrie which he thought, conlidering who theg 
Taigned. a fiite place inough to make the ſtage of any tragedie, 

„ But then the match had beene ſo ill made for Plexirius, that 
his ill-led life, and worſe gotten honour, ſhould haue tumbled to- 
gether to deſtrudtion, had there not come in Tydeus aud T elenor, 
with forty or fifty in their ſuite, to the defence of Plexirtus. Theſe 
two were brothers, of the nobleſt houſe of that countiy, bioughtvppe 
from their infancy with Plexirtus : men of ſuch prowefl:, as not ty 
knowe feare in themſelues, aud yet to teach it others that ſhoulde 
deale with them ; for they bad, oftea made their lives triumph over 
moit terfible daungers; neuer diſnaied, and ever fortunate; and 
truecly no more ſetled in valure, then diſpoſed to gooduels andinfice, 

if either they bad Jighted on a better friend, or could haue learned 
to make friendſhip a childe, and not the father of veitue. But 
briaging vp, rather then choiſe, having. firſt knit their mindes 
\vnto tim, (indeede. crafty inough, either to hide his faulics, or 
neuer to thowe them, but when they might pay bome,) they will. 
ingly heide out the courſe, rather to ſatisfie bim then all the worlde; 
and rather to be good friendes, then good men: fo as though they 
did not like the cuill hee did, yet they liked him that did the euill; 
and though not councellors of the offence, yet protedors of tie 
offender. Now they hauing heard of this fodaine going out, with 
ſo imall a company, in a counirey full of evill-witning mindes 
toward him, though they knew not the cauſe, followed bim; ll 
they founde him in ſuch caſe as they were to veniure their hues, 
or Eiſe he to looſe his: which they did with ſuch force of minde 
and bodie, that truely I may iuftly ſay, Pyrocles and Muſidorus had 
neuer tiilthen found any, that could make them ſo well repeate their 
hard-ft lefſon iv tie feates of armes. And briefly ſo they did, that 
if they ouercame not, yet were they not ouercome, but caried 
away that vagratefull maiſter of theirs toa place of ſecutity; how- 
locuer the princes laboured to the contrary. But this matter being 
thus firre begun, it became not the conſtancy of the priuces io 0 
leaue it; but in all haſt making forces both in Pontus and Phrigta, 
they had in fewe daies leſte him but onely that one flrong place 
where he was For ſeare hauing beene the: oncly knot tha! had 
faſtned his people vnto him, hat ouce vntied by a greater ſocce, 

they all ſcattered from him; like ſo many birdes, whoſe cage lad 
becne braken, SE | "A | | ET, 

„ lu which ſcaſon the blinde king, haning in the chic? eitue 
oi his realime ſet the crown vppon his ſon Leonatus head, with mag) 
teates {both of ioy and ſorrow ) ſetting forth to the whole pevp e 
his one fault.and his ſonnes vertue, after he had kiſt him, 30d 
iviit his ſonne to accept houout of bim, as of his new become 
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ſybje&, euen in a moment died: 2s, it ſhould ſeeme, bis heart 


tg 
me broken with vnkindenes and afflition, Rretched fo farre beyond 
eth bi limits with this exceſle of cowfort, as it was able no longer to 
en keepe ſafe his vitall ſpirites. But the new king, hauing no leſfle 
lou'ngv performed all duties to him dead, then alive, purſued on 
hat the liege of his unnaturall brother, aſaiuch-for_ the revenge of bis 
to- father, as for the ellabliſhing of his owne quiet. In which fiege 
or, uucly! cannot but acknowledge the proweſle of thoſe two brothers, 
eſs then whome the princes neuer found in all their trauaile two of 
pe greater hability to peifotme, nor of habler ſkil for condud. 
to „But Plexirtus finding, that if nothing elſe, famine would at 
Ide ul bring bim to defiruQion, thought better by humblenes to creepe, 
uer where by piide be coulde not marche, For certainely fo bad nature 
ind ſormed him, aud the exerciſe of craft conformed bim, to all turu- 
ce, jngnes of fleights, that though. no man had leſſe goodnes in his 
ied ſoule than he, no man could better find the places whence argu. 
but ments might grow of goodnefle to another: though no man felt 
des elle pitie, no wan could tel better how to flir pitie: po wan more. 
of inpudent to deny, where proofes were not manifeſt; no man more 
il ready to cenfeffe with a repenting manner of aggrausting his owne 
le; cuil, where denial would but make the fault fowler. Now he 
ie tooke this way, that hauing gottep a paſport for one (that pretended 
It; he would put Plexirius aliue into his hands) to ſpeake with the king 
the his brother, he Limſclfe (though much againſt the minds of the 
ith valiant brothers, who rather wiſhed to die iu braue Gefence,) with 
des a rope about his necke, barefooted, came to offer himſelfe to the 
all diſcretion of Leovatus. Where, what ſubmiſſion hee vſed, how 
les, cunn nęly i making greater the faulte he made the faultines the 
ade Nefle, how artificially he could ſet out the torments of his owne 
had conſcience, with the burdenſome comber he had found of his am- 
eV bitious defires, bow finely ſeeming to deſire nothing but deatb, as 
hat allamed to liue, he begd life in the refuſing it, 1 am vot cunning 
ned ' Bough to be able to expreſſe: but ſo fell out of it, that though at 
We brit ſight Leonatus ſaw bim with no other eie then as the murderer - 
ing of his father, and anger already began ito paint reuenge in many 
to colours, ere long he had not ouely gotten pitie, but pardon; and 
gia, il nat an excuſe of the ſaulte paſt, yet an opinion of a future 
ace :wendment: while the poore villaines chiefe miniſters of his wick- 
had eines, now betraied by the author thereof, were delivered to many 
as c:uell forts of death; he ſo handling it, that it rather ſeemed, hee 
kad | bad more come ixto the defence of an vnremediable miſchiefe al- 
= ready committed, then {bat they had done it at fiſt by his conſent,” 
Bey _ YE 3 „ MALONE. 
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5 LAuEN TABLE SONG or Tux DEATH OF Kine 
LIR AND His Thats DAUGHTERS. 


King Leir* once ruled in this land, 
With princely power and peace; 
And had all things with heart's content, | 
That might his joys increaſe. 
| Amongſt thoſe things thatnature gave, 
Three daughters fair had he, 
So princely ſeeming beautiful, 


| Rp | | A sĩ fairer could not be. 


30 on a time it pleas'd the king 
| Eb | A queſtion thus to move, 
1 Which of his daughters to his grace 
Could ſhow the deareſt love: 
For to my age you bring content, 
Quoth he, then let me hear 
Which of you three in plighted troth, 
The kindeſt will appear. 


5 | To ok. the eldeſt thus began; 

Y Dear father, mind, quoth ſhe, 

1 e . Before your face, to do you good, 

=. | My blood ſhall render'd be; 
And for your ſake my bleeding heart 
Shall here be cut in twain, 
8 x, Fre that I ſee your reverend age 
5 | The ſmalleſt grief tutiain, 


o ins Leir Kc ] This ballad is given tom an ancient copy in the Colt 
Garland, black letter. To the tune of, When flying Fame, It is here reprinted 
from Dr. Percy s Rel gue; A en: 28 11 * Fele Vol. I. third ale 
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And ſo will I, the ſecond faid ; 
Dear father, for your ſake, 8 


| 8 The worſt of all extremities 


Ill gently undertake : 


And ſerve your highneſs night and day 


Wich diligence and love; 
That ſweet content and quietneſs 
Difcomforts = remove. 


In doing ſo, you glad my foul, 


The aged king reply'd; 


: But whatſay'ft thou, my OY girl, 


How is thy love ally'd? 


1 love (quoth young Cordelia chen) 


Which to your grace 1 owe, 


Shall be the duty of a child, 


And chat 1s all II. ſhow. 


And wilt thou ſhow no more, quoth hes 5-4 


Than doth thy duty bind? 


g 1 well perceive thy love is ſmall, 
When as no more I find: 
Henceforth I baniſh thee my court, 


Thou art no child of mine; 
Nor any part of this my realm 
By favour ſhall be thine. 


Thy oder fiſters' loyes: are more 
Than well I can demand, 


To whom I equally beſtow 


My kingdome and my land, 


My pompal ſlate and all my goods, 


That lovingly I may 


With thoſe thy ſiſters be maiatain 4 i 


Until "7 Saks, day. 
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Thus flattering 8 won renown 


By theſe two ſiſters here: 
The third had cauſeleſs baniſhment: 


Vet was her love more dear: 


Tor poor Cordelia patiently 


Went wand'ring up and down, 


Vahelp'd, unpity'd, gentle maid, 


Through many an Engliſh town: 


Until atlaſt in famous F rance 
She gentler fortunes found; 

Though poor and bare, yet ſhe was deem'd 
The faireſt on the ground: 1 


Where when the king her virtues keard, 


And this fair lady ſeen, Kent 
With full conſent of all his court 


He made his wile and queen. 


Aer father, old king Leir, this while 


With his two daughters ſtaid; 
Forgetful of their promis'd loves, 
Full ſoon the ſame decay'd 


And living in queen Ragan's court, 


The eldeſt of the twain, 


She took from him his chiefeſt means, 


And moſt of all his train, 


For whereas twenty men were wont 
To wait with bended knee: | 

She gaveallowarfte but to ten, 

And after ſcarce to three: 


| Nay, one ſhe thought too much for him: 


So took ſhe all away, 


In hope that in her court, good king, 


He would no longer ſtay. 


XING LEAR, 


"Alb L IE thus, quoth ke 
In giving all I have 
Unto my children, and to beg 


For what Llately gave? 


I'll go unto my Gonorell; 


My ſecond child, I know; 
Will be more kind and pitiful, 
And will relieve my woe. 


Full faſt he hies then te berebuft; 


Where when ſhe hears his moan 


Return'd him anſwer, That ſhe griey'd 


That all his means were gone: 


But no way could relieve his wants; 


Vet ik chat he would flay _ | 
Within ber kitchen, he ſhould have 
What ſcullions gave away. 


214 


When he had heard with bitter tears, 
He made his anſwer then: 

In what 1 di) let me be made | 
Example to all men. 

1 will return again, quoth he, 
Unto my Ragan's court; 


She will not vſe me thus, I hope, 


But in a kinder ons | 


Where when be came, the; gave command 


To drive him thence away: 
When he was well within hers court, 
(She ſaid) he would not ſtay. 


5 Then back again to Gonorell! 


The wocſul king did hie, | 
Thar i in her kitchen he might have. 
What ſcullion boys ſet by. 


* * 
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But there i he was. F d, 
| Which ſhe had promis 'd late: 


For once refuſing, he ſhould not 


Come after to her gate. 


Thus twixt his daughters, for relief 


| He wander'd up and down; 


Being glad to ſeed on beggar's food, 


That lately wore a crown. 


And calling to remembrance tlien 


His youngeſt daughter's words, 


That ſaid, the duty of a child 


Was all that love affords TS 


But doubting to repair to her, 


| Whom he had baniſh'd fo, 


| Grew frantick mad; For in his mind ny 


He bore the en of woe: 


Which made him Ns his milk-white locks, | 
And treſſes from his head, | 


f And all with blood beſtain his cheeks, oh 


With age and honour ſpread: 


To hills and woods and watry founts, 


He made his hourly moan, 


| Till hills and woods, and ſenſeleſs things, 


Did ſeem to figh and Sronne. 


8 Sw thus poſſeſ with diſcontents, | 


He paſſed o'er to France, 


In hopes from fair Cordelia there 


To find ſome gentler chance: 


Moſt virtuous dame! which when lhe heard : 


Of this her father's grief, 


As duty bound, ſhe quickly ſens 


Him comfort and relief: 
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And by a train of noble peers, 
In brave and gallant ſort, 
She gave in charge he ſhould be brought | 
I0 Aganippus' court: 1 
Whoſe royal king, with noble mind, | 
| So freely gave conſent, 


To muſter up his knights at arms, 
To fame and courage bent. 


| And ſo to England came with ſpeed, 
' To repoſſeſs king Leir, EE 
And drive his daughters from their thrones 
By his Cordelia dear: | 
Where' ſhe, true-hearted noble queen, 
Was in the battle ſlain: I 
Yet he, good king, in his old days, 
Poſſeſt his crown again. 
But when he heard Cordelia's death, 
Who died indeed for love 
Of her dear father, in whoſe cauſe 
She did this battle move; 
He ſwooning fell upon her breaſt, 
From whence he never parted: 
But on her boſom left his life 
That was ſo truely hearted. 


| The lords and nobles when they fa 
The end of theſe events, 
The other ſiſters unto death 
They doomed by conſents; _ 
And being dead, their crowns op left 
\ Unto thenextofkinz: _ 
Thus have you ſeen the fall of pride, 
And diſobedient fin. Jounson. © 
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* This ballad, which by no means deſerves a place in wo edition 1 
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- Shakſpeare, is evidently a maſt ſervile purſuit; — not, indeed, of our. | 


à play upon the ſame tubjeR, unleſs in the cafe of ſome very recent even 
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thor's play, which the writer does Hot appeor to have reed, but-- of the 
shed's Chronicle, where, as in Geoffrey of Monmouth, the kir g of Fringe! 


is called Aganippus. I ſuppoſe, however, that the performance eng (eld 


brity of the play might have ſet the balled- maker at work, ard frrnighett 
him with the circumſtance of Lear's madneſs” of wh ch there is ning 
either in the hiſtorian or the old play The omiſhon of any «ther für kg 
incident may be foirly imputed to his want of eithergenius or inform 3tion, 
All he had to do was to ſpin out a fort of narrative in a fort of verie, y 
be ſung about the ſtreets, and make advantage of the publick curi"{ity, 
I much doubt whether any common ballad can he produced anterior} 


; | | Arzo! 


THE END OP THE TWENTIETH VOLUME, 
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